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Since  the  “January”  issue  is  actuallv  distributed  during  the  third  week  in  December,  Holi- 
day reflections  are  not  untimely. 

A common  observation  is  that  the  Holiday  Season  brings  out  what  we  call  “the  best”  in 
people  but  that  it  doesn’t  last  long  enough.  We  are  prone  to  say  that  man  reverts  very  quickly 
to  his  more  noticeable  selfish  ways. 

Not  so! 

Right  after  the  Juniata  River  had  poured  16  feet  of  muddy  water  through  the  Abele  resi- 
dence, six  months  after  the  preceding  Christmas,  we  discovered  that  there  are  people  who  get  the 
most  out  of  life  by  giving  . . . giving  themselves.  In  addition  to  all  their  other  qualities,  they  have 
two  things  in  common. 

First,  whatever  they  do,  they  do  it— “ALL  OUT!”  Whether  it  be  work  or  play,  dull  or  ex- 
citing, little  or  big,  they  give  the  matter  their  undivided  attention  and  try  to  do  their  level  best. 
Without  being  stuffy  about  it,  they  have  made  sort  of  a creed  or  habit  of  being  satisfied  only 
with  their  utmost  effort. 

Tlie  second  thing  these  people  have  in  common  is  the  rather  special  satisfaction,  the  deep- 
down  joy  that  they  get  out  of  a very  simple  thing  . . . being  helpful  to  others.  Just  being  able, 
in  the  course  of  their  everyday  lives,  to  do  something  a little  extra  for  a friend,  an  acquaintance, 
a customer,  or  perhaps  a complete  stranger,  they  find  to  be  a most  rewarding  experience. 

The  kind  of  people  I speak  of  are  all  about  us,  in  every  walk  of  life,  of  every  faith  and 
nationality.  They  are  the  truly  happy  people  who  are  making  this  life  gloriously  worth  living. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  to  have  the  privilege  of  associating  with  these  good  people 
ever)'  day  in  our  work  . . . the  American  sportsmen  and  our  own  Fish  Commission  associates 
who  believe  that  this  Earth  is  ours  to  love  and  live  upon,  to  use  wisely  and  preserve  for  all  the 
generations  of  the  future. 

May  the  Holidays  bring  you  the  warm  feelings  that  ive  have  enjoyed. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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ON  THE  COVER,  by  Edward  C. 
Schaefer,  a lone  ice  fisherman  plays 
the  "waiting  game"  which  is  so 
much  a part  of  all  fishing.  Give  it 
a try  this  year.  Remember,  patience 
will  pay  big  dividends. 


By  January,  most  Christmas  gifts, 
their  gay  wrappings  removed,  have 
found  a place  of  utility;  some  have 
merely  become  conversation  pieces. 

I wonder  how  many  anglers  re- 
ceived a fishing  license  as  a gift. 
We’ll  admit  that  it  isn’t  the  most  im- 
pressive looking  gift,  paper-thin  as  it 
is;  you  can  hardly  gift-wrap  one,  but 
they  are  given  and  they’re  real  con- 
servation pieces!  We’re  admittedly 
prejudiced,  but  I challenge  you  to 
show  me  something  else  in  the  same 
price  range  with  an  equal  value. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service’s  “1970  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Fishing  and  Hunt- 
ing", Resource  Publication  95,  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 
for  $1.25,  reveals  some  startling  facts 
about  how  sportsmen  spent  their 
money  during  that  year.  Further,  the 
study  reveals  a considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  "substantial  partici- 
pants" in  outdoor  activity  since  the 
last  report  published  in  1965. 

You  should  read  the  entire  report 
to  get  a complete  picture  of  the  ad- 
ditional burden  placed  on  conserva- 
tion agencies,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  known,  responsible  for 
maintaining  sport  fishing.  We’d  like 
to  quote  a few  of  the  statistics  in 
order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  sport  fishing — in  terms  of 
time  and  money  spent  in  its  pursuit. 

In  1970,  33,158,000  fishermen,  12 
years  and  older  ( fresh  and  salt- 
water) traveled  29,482,799,000  miles 
on  576,210,000  fishing  trips  over  a 
period  of  706,187,000  recreation  days 
( a day,  any  part  of  which  was  spent 
fishing)  at  a cost  of  $7.02  per  day 
for  a grand  outlay  of  $4,958,883,000- 
.00!  Fresh-water  fishermen  (29,363,- 
000  of  them)  spent  $3,734,178,000.00 
of  that  figure;  $127.00  per  person,  or 
an  average  of  $6.30  per  day.  “Ah-ha” 


screams  the  better  half,  “I  told  you 
that  fishing  was  costing  you  a for- 
tune”! You  can  retaliate  by  remind- 
ing her  how  much  it  cost  you  to  "save 
a fortune”  at  that  last  sale! 

How  was  it  all  spent?  We  hoped 
you’d  ask. 

"bait,  guides,  and  other”  took  the 
largest  bite  of  the  total,  30.8%. 
“OTHER” — broad  term  that  it  is, 
must  be  a real  catch-all  because  the 
price  of  bait  isn’t  that  staggering  and 
not  too  many  Pennsylvania  anglers 
employ  guides.  If  you’re  like  me,  you 
prefer  to  get  lost  on  your  own. 

“auxiliary  equipment”,  surpris- 
ingly, takes  30.0%  of  the  kitty.  Sur- 
prising because  this  is  defined  as  in- 
cidental equipment  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  actual  taking  of  fish: 
sleeping  gear,  cooking  utensils,  lan- 
terns, binoculars,  trailers,  cabins,  etc. 

“FOOD,  LODGING  and  transporta- 
tion” accounted  for  25.9%  of  the 
angler’s  annual  outlay  which  sup- 
ports a personal  contention  that  some 
of  my  buddies  go  along  just  for  the 
“eats”! 

Biggest  surprise  to  me  was  the 
meager  9.4%  spent  on  “fishing 
equipment”.  (Apparently  the  aver- 
age angler  loses  67.12%  less  tackle 
than  I do! ) 

“licenses”  are  undoubtedly  the 
biggest  bargain  of  all,  a tiny  2.2%  ! 
Only  “privilege  fees”  (daily  en- 
trance fees,  boat  launching  fees,  etc. ) 
took  less  of  the  angler’s  pocket  mon- 
ey: 1.7%  of  the  total. 

Your  Pennsylvania  Resident  Fish- 
ing License  (if  you  fish  every  day  of 
the  year)  costs  you  a hair  more  than 
one  and  one-third  cents  per  day,  look- 
ing at  it  from  another  angle.  So  you 
fish  but  five  times  a year,  it’s  still  only 
a dollar  a day  and  unless  you’re 
driving  a modified  beetle,  you’ll  spend 
more  than  that  on  gas  getting  to  the 
fishin’  hole. 

According  to  the  Fisherman’s  In- 
formation Bureau,  the  number  of 
"substantial  participants”  increased 
over  the  1965  survey  figures  and  over 
the  fifteen  year  period  since  the  first 
report  was  published  in  1965,  the  in- 
crease is  a startling  59%  ! 

Now,  back  to  the  “burden”  we 
mentioned  earlier.  A quick,  short- 


sighted observation  might  bring  the 
comment,  “What’s  the  big  deal?  You 
have  more  ‘participants’,  each  paying 
his  own  way,  so  it  follows  that  your 
increased  revenue  should  match  the 
increased  demand  for  service.”  Not 
quite! 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  been  operating  on  a fixed 
license  fee  for  the  past  ten  years 
while  the  cost  of  every  piece  of  equip- 
ment used  in  the  operation  has 
climbed  steadily.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction materials  has  likewise  gone 
up.  Increased  payroll  outlays,  man- 
dated by  cost-of-living  increases,  col- 
lective bargaining,  etc.,  have  elevated 
the  cost  of  the  very  same  services 
performed  for  much  less  money  ten 
years  ago.  In  the  simplest  terms,  it 
costs  much  more  to  dip  a netful  of 
fish  or  arrest  a poacher  than  it  did  a 
decade  ago. 

Secondly,  you  will  note  that  the 
survey  dealt  with  fishermen  “12  years 
and  older.”  In  the  survey,  only  61.4% 
of  the  33  ^ million  fishermen  are 
classed  as  licensed.  The  unlicensed 
portion  (38.6%  ) of  the  total  includes 
salt  water  fishermen,  landowners 
(fishing  on  their  own  properties,)  dis- 
abled and  those  of  pre-license  age. 
What  portion  of  the  unlicensed 
38.6%  represents  pre-license  age  fish- 
ermen is  unclear,  but  the  survey 
does  point  out  that  50.2%  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  12-15  years  of  age 
in  the  United  States  fished  in  1970. 
In  Pennsylvania,  fishermen  12 
through  15  are  not  licensed  but  are 
privileged  to  share  every  facility  ac- 
quired and  maintained  with  fishing 
license  dollars.  They  are  likewise  en- 
titled to  the  same  creel  limits  as  the 
license  buyer,  but  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing service  remains  the  same. 

To  ease  the  burden  on  those  with 
fixed,  and  often  very  limited  incomes, 
Pennsylvania  allows  its  citizens  65 
and  older  to  fish  for  40%  of  the  usual 
license  fee.  Fine,  but  the  60,358  who 
purchased  these  $2.00  licenses  in 
1971  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as 
the  regular  license  buyer,  but  at  a re- 
duction in  Fish  Commission  revenue 
of  $181,074.00  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding service  remains  the  same. 

A third  consideration  which  helies 
any  apparent  correlation  between 
more  fishermen  and  a corresponding- 
ly sufficient  increase  in  income  is 
the  demand  for  fish  brought  about  by 
the  creation  of  new  impoundments. 
Our  fish  cultural  stations  have  been 

continued  on  page  25 
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I Studies  under  way  now  will  provide  control  data  to  check  effect 
i of  proposed  nuclear  power  plant  on  Susquehanna  River  fishery 


I Crew  from  Icthyological  Associates  employs  drag  seine  to  gather  small' 
: er  gamefish,  minnows,  and  aquatic  insects. 


Larger  specimens  of  gamefish  are  captured  using  electro-shocking  gear. 
Fish  are  tagged  and  released  unharmed. 


I 

I The  ever  growing  popularity  of  that 
: wonderful  winter  walleye  fishing  on 
i the  Susquehanna  River  from  Sun- 
bury  to  Shickshinny  is  far  from  be- 
ing a new  thing.  Records  show  that 
back  in  the  1800’s,  barrels  and  barrels 
of  walleyes  were  caught  here.  They 
were  salted,  packed  and  shipped  to 
the  markets  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  It  ranked  then  with  the  shad  as 
a prime  food  source. 

Not  native  to  the  Susquehanna,  the 
walleye  were  brought  here  from  Lake 
Seneca  in  New  York  by  Jesuit  priests 
and  stocked  in  the  Chemung,  a major 
tributary,  just  after  the  War  of  1812. 
Called  “glass  eye,”  “pike-perch,” 
“dore,”  or  “picarel,”  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  food  fishes.  Its  flesh  is  milky 
white,  firm  and  flaky,  with  excep- 
tional flavor.  Its  big  glassy  eyes  tell 
us  it  is  primarily  a night  feeder  and 
well  adapted  to  the  limited  light 
available  in  deep  water. 

From  the  Nescopek-Berwick  bridge 
upstream  to  the  Shickshinny-Mocana- 
qua  bridge,  the  setting  for  this  article, 
is  the  focal  point  of  an  extensive  en- 
vironment surveillance  program  be- 
ing conducted  now.  This  stretch 
spans  twelve  miles.  Icthyological  As- 
sociates, a group  of  aquatic  biologists 


FISBUUe  OUTLOOE 

By..  Stan  Pautakowich 


headed  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ramey  out 
of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  are  conducting  this 
10  year  inventory  on  a total  of  50 
miles  of  river.  The  survey,  relative  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Company’s  proposed  Susquehanna 
Steam  Electric  Station,  will  sample 
fish  populations,  growth  and  migra- 
tion. Aquatic  plants,  surface  and  bot- 
tom organisms,  waterfowl  and  water 
quality  will  also  be  closely  checked. 
This  new  information  and  control 
data  will  enable  P.P.L.  and  all  public 
agencies  to  quickly  detect  any  change 
in  the  environment  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  which  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1979. 

The  trapping  and  shocking  portion 
of  the  survey  so  far  has  resulted  in 
over  500  fish  being  tagged.  The  fish 
are  marked  near  the  dorsal  fin  with 
an  orange  “spaghetti”  tag.  Its  return’ 
to  Icthyological  Associates  gets  the  an- 
gler a small  reward.  All  fish  are 
weighed  and  measured  and  scale 
samples  are  obtained  from  some.  In 
the  gamefish,  only  legal  size  are 
tagged.  Fin  clips,  different  fins  for 
different  areas,  give  the  biologists  in- 
formation on  migration  in  their  trap- 
ping program.  All  fish  are  returned 
to  the  same  water  area  from  which 


they  were  taken.  Musky,  walleye, 
bass,  crappie,  suckers,  perch,  catfish, 
bluegills  and  quillback  are  among 
the  many  species  being  studied. 

Fishing  pressure  here  during  the 
summer  months  is  almost  non-exist- 
ent. The  reason  for  this  is  the  color 
of  the  river  during  this  warm  period. 
Acid  mine  drainage  from  far  up- 
stream is  heavily  laden  with  miner- 
als. The  actions  of  air  and  water 
cause  these  minerals  to  precipitate  a 
yellowish  orange  sludge  which  dis- 
colors the  water  and  shoreline.  ’When 
colder  weather  sets  in  this  action  is 
retarded  and  river  color  returns  to 
normal.  Fishermen  who  have  seen 
the  river  during  the  summer  months 
are  reluctant  to  fish  here,  believing 
no  fish  to  be  present.  Results  of  the 
tagging  and  trapping  program,  and 
the  catches  of  the  last  few  years 
during  the  winter  season,  disprove 
this. 

A1  Slominski  Sr.  has  lived  along 
the  river  at  Mocanaqua  for  all  of  his 
60  plus  years.  For  most  of  these  years 
he  has  been  a walleye  fisherman.  He 
remembers  well  his  first  venture  out 
on  the  river  with  his  father — also  a 

continued  on  page  32 
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“NO  CONTEST  CENTER^’! 

I have  recently  received  a citation 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion on  catching  a trophy  catfish. 

I am  curious  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  fish  being  a record  catch  for  this 
year  in  any  of  the  sports  magazines 
annual  fishing  contests  (Sports  Afield, 
Field  and  Stream,  etc.).  I have  tried 
to  find  out  which  magazines  have 
contests,  which  include  catfish,  and 
how  to  enter,  but  have  had  no  luck. 
Do  you  happen  to  have  any  of  this 
information?  I would  appreciate  any 
help  that  you  could  give  me. 

Mervin  J.  Wolfe,  Ford  City 

^Vc  receive  many  similar  requests  from 
our  readers  and  suggest  that  you  write 
directly  to  THOSE  magazines  for  this  in- 
formation. 

Similarly,  we  are  often  asked,  “What 
is  the  Pennsylvania  record  for  Carp  caught 
on  four  potmd  test  mono”?  We  maintain 
no  records  in  this  rc.spect  and  the  only 
“contest”  we’re  concerned  with  is  the 
morning  and  evening  traffic  jam — and 
there  are  no  winners  in  that  one!  Ed. 

READS  IT  ALL- 

Please  send  me  your  booklets  on 
Identifying  the  Fishes”,  and,  “The 
Age  and  Growth  of  the  Fishes  in 
Pennsylvania.”  I have  already  re- 
ceived two  other  booklets,  “Pennsyl- 
vania Reptiles  and  Amphibians”  and 
“Pennsylvania  Fishes.”  I have  found 
both  to  be  excellent  giving  good,  solid 
information  on  fish,  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians. I also  greatly  enjoy  the 
"Pennsylvania  Angler”  as  I receive 
the  book  each  month.  I especially  en- 
joy the  boating  articles  and  those  that 
tell  how-  different  fish  can  be  caught. 
I also  enjoy  the  lure-making  and  fly 
tying  articles  because  I do  both  my- 
self. although  I'm  just  an  amateur. 
Please  keep  up  the  excellent  work. 

John  Eisenhower,  Reading 

John,  we  admire  folks  like  you  who 
take  advantage  of  the  many  aids  available 
to  make  fishing  and  boating  more  enjoy- 
able. You  won’t  be  an  amateur  for  very 
long!  Ed. 


NOT  AVAILARLE  AS  YET- 

Enclosed  please  find  $5.00  for  my 
three  year  renewal  for  the  Pa.  Angler. 

I have  been  a subscriber  for  five 
years  and  save  every  issue  for  future 
reference. 

I am  an  avid  fly  tyer  and  fly  fisher- 
man and  enjoy  Chauncy  Lively’s  fly 
tying  articles.  How  about  releasing 
that  compiled  booklet  Chauncy  has 
on  fly  tying?  Could  very  well  be  a 
best  seller  in  1973! 

Reviewing  Pa.  Lakes  is  very  infor- 
mative; and  good  reading. 

Joseph  Brennan,  Philadelphia 

That  long  awaited  book  is  NOT 
READY  yet  Joe.  We’ll  let  our  readers 
know  in  big  black  bold  type  when  it  is. 

Ed. 


AGAIN! 

Have  been  getting  the  “Angler”  for 
a year  and  a half.  Would  like  to 
know  how  I may  obtain  copies  of 
Mr.  Lively’s  fly  tying  articles  that  I 
missed,  before  I subscribed.  Enjoy  the 
“Angler”  very  much,  especially  the 
fly  tying  articles.  Thank  you. 

Jack  M.  DeLong,  Sr.,  DuBois 

Our  reply  to  Joseph  Brennan  should 
give  you  a due  Jack.  But  please,  don’t  be 
impatient — we’ll  let  everyone  know.  Ed. 

WORMLESS  FISHING- 

Just  read  the  letter  in  your  maga- 
zine about  the  poor  lady  trying  to  put 
a worm  on  her  hook  with  a clothes- 
pin. This  led  me  to  wonder  how  many 
other  ladies  enjoy  fishing  but  are 
loathe  to  handle  slimy  bait — and 
squirmy  fish.  I fish  nearly  every  day 
in  our  pond,  and  my  experimenting 
has  resulted  in  a solution  to  this 
problem. 

First,  dear  lady — never  go  fishing 
without  a pair  of  needlenose  pliers. 
These  work  much  better  than  a 
clothespin,  although  on  the  same 
principle!  They  are  great  for  remov- 
ing a fish  from  the  hook  without 
touching  the  fish.  Here  at  the  pond  I 
return  all  fish  to  the  water,  so  the 
less  handling  the  better,  in  any  case. 
Grasp  the  shank  of  the  hook  with  the 
pliers,  then  merely  twist  free.  (I  also 
use  a barbless  hook,  here  at  home, 
which  reduces  “damage  and  trauma” 
even  more. ) 

But  best  of  all  don’t  bother  with 
worms,  minnows  or  other  messy  bait. 
Simply  load  a pocket  with  fish-flav- 


ored, dry  cat  food  nuggets.  They  are 
cheap,  quick,  neat — and  fish  adore 
them.  They  stay  on  the  hook  well, 
too,  being  hard  to  “steal,”  and  hold  up 
for  a long  time  before  they  sog  up 
enough  to  fall  off.  They  do  float,  how- 
ever, so  remember  to  put  a small 
sinker  near  the  hook.  (It’s  tempting, 
here,  to  make  some  ghastly  joke 
about  catfish,  but  I will  forebear.) 

I hope  the  lady  of  the  clothespin 
sees  this,  and  I hope  her  husband  is 
laughing  himself  sick  when  she 
catches  that  big  one  on  cat  food! 

P.S.  I’m  going  to  try  “liver  flavored” 
next! 

P.P.S.  A five  or  ten  years’  supply 
costs  320! 

Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Berry, 
Ashville,  N.Y. 

Is  she  putting  us  on?  Ed. 


WOULD  APPEAL  TO  ME  ...  IF  I WERE  A 
FISH.  LIVER,  KIDNEY,  OR  TUNA  FISH?" 

FOR  FUTURE 
GENERATIONS- 

When  I paid  my  first  visit  to  the 
stream  this  season,  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  I noted  a portion  of 
Letort  Spring  Creek,  near  Carlisle, 
had  been  designated  a Fish-For-Fun 
project. 

We  read  so  much  these  days  about 
preserving  some  of  our  wild  environ- 
ment, both  flora  and  fauna,  but  we 
see  so  few  projects  actually  executed. 
I am  pleased  that  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  The  Commission’s 
Fish-For-Fun  projects,  because  they 
provide  for  most  trout  to  be  returned 
when  caught,  seems  to  me  a sensible 
way  to  insure  quality  trouting  for 
future  generations,  especially  when 
these  projects  involve  streams  such 
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^as  the  Letort,  one  capable  of  produc- 
j ing  its  own  head  of  wild  trout — if 
i'fishing  pressure  is  regulated.  I have 
(also  been  following  with  interest  the 
Commission’s  study  of  remote  moun- 
itain  streams  with  heads  of  native 
brook  trout.  This  project  also  seems 
destined  to  preserve  something  of 
.value  for  future  generations. 

I heard  someone  say  recently  that 
Tuture  generations  are  not  going  to 
like  our  generation  very  much,  and 
for  a number  of  reasons,  one  of  them, 
of  course,  concerning  what  we  have 
done  to  the  environment.  If  the  Penn- 
isylvania  Fish  Commission  continues 
j projects  such  as  those  I have  cited, 
however,  I am  certain  future  gen- 
erations will  find  much  to  applaud 
about  this  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

And  thank  you  for  some  very  fine 
trout  fishing  for  this  generation,  too, 
Andrew  W.  McNeillie, 
New  Bloomfield 

Thank  yon  so  much  Andrew.  You’re 
not  alone  in  your  thinking.  Ed. 

“WALK-IN”  ADVOCATE- 

Hurray  for  Mr.  Larson’s  editorial 
in  your  Leaky  Boots  section  of  the 
Sept.  1972  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler! 

I agree  that  more  areas  should  be 
set  aside  as  “walk-in”  fish  areas.  I 
have  a camp  near  Gaines,  Pa.  in 
Tioga  County  and  I have  heard  the 
roar  of  these  vehicles.  In  my  estima- 
tion they  have  no  place  on  trails  in 
“Penn’s  Woods.”  And  I would  like  to 
see  stricter  laws  concerning  them.  I 
live  in  Philly  (not  by  choice)  and 
when  I go  to  Tioga  County,  and  even 
other  areas,  I like  some  peace  and 
quite  while  I am  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. 

Also,  walk-in  areas  would  possibly 
deter  some  of  the  litter.  Man  should 
be  ashamed  of  himself  and  the  way 
he  pollutes! 

Wm.  E.  Stelljes,  Philadelphia 

TACKLE  TIP 

I am  a regular  reader  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  and  particularly  en- 
joy Chauncy  K.  Lively’s  fly  tying  ar- 
ticles. These  are  especially  well  pre- 
pared. The  lures  are  novel,  the  illus- 
trations are  clear,  and  I rarely  have 
difficulty  duplicating  the  lure  from 
the  information  given. 

In  that  connection  I would  like  to 
pass  along  a tip  to  some  of  the  fly  and 
bug  tyers  and  lure  makers  and  dec- 


orators. I have  found  one  of  the  best 
materials  for  use  on  such  jobs  is  the 
ordinary  automobile  touch-up  lac- 
quer sold  in  automotive  stores.  It 
dries  quickly,  is  very  durable,  comes 
in  a great  variety  of  colors  for  ex- 
perimentation, and  it’s  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices  in  small  quantities.  It 
works  fine  for  finishing  the  heads  of 
flies  in  colors  or  for  painting  lures 
or  bugs  and  is  available  in  spray 
cans  or  brush-in-cap  bottles. 

David  E.  Schillinger,  Philadelphia 

Thanks  for  the  tip  Dave,  ^^’e  too  en- 
joy Chauncey  Lively’s  tvork — but  in  a 
different  respect.  ,\s  vou  sav,  his  work  is 
“especially  well  prepared”  and  I enjoy 
his  writing  style.  Words  fall  into  place 
like  the  teeth  on  a set  of  precision-cut 
brass  gears  running  in  oil!  We  take  no 
credit  here  for  “super-editing,”  his  work 
conies  to  you  as  we  receive  it  and  his 
column  is  unquestionably  our  most  pop- 
ular feature.  Ed. 


SCRATCH  CONOWINGO! 

Mr.  Bitting’s  recollections  of  sein- 
ing for  shad  in  the  Juniata  were  vivid 
and  made  a story  that  needed  telling. 
It  does  not  detract  from  it  to  point 
out  one  obvious  error,  just  to  keep  the 
story  straight. 

It  is  likely  that  “that  dam”  to 
which  Mr.  Bitting  referred  so  often 
was  Holtwood  instead  of  Conowingo. 
Holtwood  was  completed  in  1910, 
Conowingo  16  years  later,  in  1926.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  York  Haven 
power  dam  completely  blocked  pas- 
sage of  shad.  In  the  spring  when  shad 
move  into  fresh  water  streams  to 
spawn,  water  usually  is  flowing  over 
and  around  York  Haven  dam;  I am 
not  certain  about  this  as  I do  not  now 
have  records  at  my  fingertips,  but  I 
believe  shad  might  bypass  York  Hav- 
en dam  on  the  east  side;  the  dam  is 
overtopped,  as  I recall,  whenever  the 
stream  gauge  at  Harrisburg  exceeds  4 
feet,  and  the  geography  is  such  that 
flow  may  go  around  the  east  end  at 
spring  flow  levels.  However,  it  is  a 
certainty  that  Holtwood  blocked  shad 
runs.  A fishway  built  on  the  York 
County  (west)  side  then  failed  to 
function. 

I was  glad  to  see  Jim  Yoder’s  refer- 
ences to  the  biological  studies  being 
carried  out.  Some  15  years  ago  I was 
severely  criticized  because  I suggested 
to  an  advocate  of  fishways  that  bio- 
logical studies  should  precede  costly 
engineering  works,  that  we  should 
first  learn  whether  shad  would  use 
them  to  get  over  three  or  more  high 


barriers  in  turn  to  reach  upper  reach- 
es and  tributaries  as  they  had  in 
pioneer  days.  This  still  is  the  wise 
course,  and  nothing  that  has  been 
done  to  date  has,  in  my  opinion, 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  suc- 
cessive pools  can  and  will  be  suc- 
cessfully negotiated.  I hope  they  can, 
but  am  braced  for  whatever  scientific 
study  of  high  adequacy  may  disclose. 

William  ’Voigt,  Jr., 
Mechanicsburg 

.Sorry  about  that  misplaced  dam  Bill! 
(For  our  readers:  William  Voigt,  Jr.  is  a 
former  Executive  Director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission.)  Ed. 

“NEVER  ENOUGH” 

HE  SAYS 

The  "Pennsylvania  Angler”  is  the 
best  thing  to  happen  to  fishermen 
since  fish!  Your  staff  does  a great  job 
covering  all  phases  of  angling  and 
boating,  but  I too  find  that  I've  gone 
from  cover-to-cover  in  no  time  ( seems 
like  I don’t  even  make  it  from  the 
mail  box  to  the  easy  chair)!  Goes  to 
show  you  that  when  you  read  great 
fishing  material,  there  is  never 
enough!  Keep  up  the  fine  work  men! 
( Lots  of  it!) 

Please  find  enclosed  $5.00  check 
for  renewing  my  one  year  subscrip- 
tion to  a three  year  one. 

Ed  Luczak,  Pittsburgh 

.\TT.\BOY  Eddie!  You’re  in  for  three 
more  years.  By  the  way,  how  far  down  the 
lane  is  your  mail  box?  Maybe  you’re  walk- 
ing too  slowly!  Ed. 
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It's  safe  and  enjoyable 


There  is  life  beneath  that  cold 
mantle  of  ice  that  winter  drops  over 
your  favorite  lake,  pond,  or  river. 
Trout,  bass,  chain  pickerel,  northern 
pike,  and  muskies  and  a wide  variety 
of  panfish  prowl  the  cold  waters,  ev- 
er on  the  alert  for  food  that  will  help 
them  survive  the  frozen  months. 

And  often  there  is  also  life  atop 
that  layer  of  ice — fishermen  who  are 
willing  to  brave  the  rigors  of  winter 
to  continue  their  sport.  They  have 
special  equipment,  and  they  practice 
angling  techniques  far  different  than 
those  of  summer.  While  others  of  the 
angling  fraternity  may  huddle  in 
warm  homes,  contemplating  with 
dismay  the  months  that  will  drag 
along  before  another  fishing  season 
opens,  the  ice  fishermen  go  into  ac- 
tion with  ice  augers  and  axes,  tip-ups 
and  jigs,  and  plenty  of  warm  cloth- 
ing. The  opportunities  for  good 
catches  are  great. 

Pennsylvania  offers  a special  win- 
ter trout  season  which  permits  either 
"open  water”  or  ice-fishing  for  trout 
from  8:00  A.M.  December  1,  1972  to 
midnight  February  20,  1973,  in  lakes 
and  ponds  of  more  than  ten  acres 
in  area.  The  minimum  size  is  six 


by  Richard  F.  Williamson 
Illustrations:  Richard  Price 


inches,  and  the  daily  creel  limit  is 
three  trout  of  combined  species.  Bass, 
pickerel,  walleyes,  muskies,  and 
northern  pike  may  also  be  taken  until 
midnight  March  14,  1973.  Similarly, 
the  creel  limit  on  these  gamefish  is 
reduced  to  3 of  each.  There  is  no 
closed  season,  winter  or  summer,  on 
sunfish,  yellow  perch,  crappies,  rock 
bass,  catfish,  suckers,  eels,  and  carp. 

What  it  all  amounts  to  is  the  fact 
that  the  kind  of  fish  you  like  to  catch 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  can 
also  be  taken  during  the  winter. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion enforces  some  special  regula- 
tions on  ice  fishing,  which  old-timers 
will  do  well  to  remember  and  novices 
must  learn. 

The  ice  fisherman  may  use  not 
more  than  five  tip-ups  or  any  com- 
bination of  five  devices,  but  the  five 
devices  may  not  include  more  than 
two  rods  and  lines  and  two  hand- 
lines. Holes  cut  in  the  ice  for  fishing 
may  not  exceed  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  more  than  ten  inches  between 
the  farthest  points  in  a rectangular 
hole,  measured  in  any  direction. 

Use  of  ice-fishing  shanties  or  shel- 
ters is  restricted  to  those  types  of 


structures  that  can  be  taken  on  the 
ice  and  then  removed  when  the  an- 
gler has  finished  fishing  for  the  day. 

Proper  clothing  is  essential  to  en- 
joyment of  fishing  through  the  ice. 
Experienced  anglers  recommend 
thick  woolen  trousers,  a woolen  shirt, 
and  a sweater,  mackinaw,  or  hunt- 
ing coat — all  over  long  winter  under- 
wear. A lined  cap  or  helmet  that 
covers  the  ears  is  important,  and 
fleece-lined  mittens  should  be  worn 
on  the  hands.  All-rubber  footwear  is 
good,  since  the  area  around  the  hole 
in  the  ice  is  bound  to  become  slushy 
in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  of 
angling.  Sunglasses  will  protect  the 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  on 
ice  and  snow. 

A tip-up  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  ice-fishing  tackle.  You  can 
buy  one  in  a sporting  goods  store  or 
make  your  own.  The  simplest  form 
is  a stick  long  enough  to  more  than 
span  the  width  of  the  hole  in  the  ice, 
with  a shorter  stick  nailed  or  lashed 
to  the  center.  The  longer  stick  lies 
across  the  hole.  The  fishing  line  is 
wound  on  one  end  of  the  shorter 
stick,  and  a piece  of  colored  cloth 
to  the  other  end.  When  a fish  bites 
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and  pulls  on  the  line,  it  pulls  the 
line  end  of  the  shorter  stick  down, 
and  the  flag  end  of  the  stick  flips  up, 
signalling  that  a flsh  has  taken  the 
bait.  The  line  will  easily  strip  off  the 
other  end,  should  the  fish  run  with 
the  bait. 

Some  ice-fishermen  dislike  tip-ups 
and  use  short  casting  rods  for  an- 
gling through  the  ice.  As  will  be  dis- 
cussed later,  the  casting  rod  is  a 
must  for  the  fisherman  who  likes 
to  take  fish  on  artificial  lures,  even 
in  winter. 

Other  necessary  equipment  in- 
cludes an  ice  chisel  or  auger  or  ax 
to  chop  the  hole  through  the  ice  and 
an  ice  skimmer  to  keep  the  water  in 
the  hole  free  of  slush.  The  edges  of 
the  hole,  incidentally,  should  be  cut 
smooth  to  prevent  line  damage. 

A sounding  line  with  a sinker  on 
the  end  should  be  used  to  determine 
the  depth  of  the  water  since  the  most 
successful  angling  results  from  use 
of  bait  and  lures  at  least  one  foot  off 
bottom.  A small  bobber  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  fishing  line  to  hold  the 
bait  at  the  desired  depth. 

Split  shot  can  also  be  used  to  keep 
the  line  pointed  toward  bottom  when 


bait  is  being  used.  Monofilament  line 
is  popular  but  old-timers  prefer  a 
heavier  line  which  is  less  likely  to 
tangle  and  is  easier  to  handle  with 
cold  fingers.  The  strength  of  the  line 
used  and  the  size  of  the  hooks  can  be 
determined  by  the  species  of  fish 
likely  to  be  caught.  A six-inch  wire 
leader  is  a good  safety  device  when 
angling  for  members  of  the  pike 
family.  A sharp  gaff  also  can  be  a 
handy  piece  of  equipment. 

Where  should  the  ice  fisherman  cut 
his  holes?  This  is  a question  the  nov- 
ice is  sure  to  ask.  The  answer  is 
simple — fish  largely  frequent  the 
same  locations  in  winter  that  they 
do  in  summer.  These  include  sandy 
and  weedy  shallows,  rocky  areas  near 
channels,  in  coves,  and  at  other 
places  where  minnows  seek  shelter, 
and  inlets  of  feeder  streams.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  better  the  winter 
angler  knows  the  water  he  fishes  the 
greater  are  his  chances  of  success. 

Minnows  are  by  far  the  favorite 
bait  of  ice  fishermen,  especially  for 
those  who  angle  for  walleyes,  north- 
ern pike,  muskies,  pickerel,  trout,  and 
the  larger  species  of  panfish.  A min- 
now, incidentally,  should  be  hooked 


somewhere  between  the  tail  and  dor- 
sal fin  so  that  it  remains  alive  and  ac- 
tive in  the  water. 

Worms,  bits  of  meat,  and  salmon 
eggs  are  other  favorite  baits. 

There  are  artificial  lures  that  are 
effective  in  fishing  through  the  ice. 
These  include  small,  shiny  spinners, 
spoons  with  nickel  or  copper  finish, 
and  spoons  with  feathered  hooks. 

“Ice  flies,”  tied  to  imitate  nymphs, 
also  are  effective.  An  ice  fly  is  tied  on 
a No.  10,  12,  or  14  hook.  Fine  lead 
wire  is  wound  around  the  shank  of 
the  hook  (to  give  it  some  weight!  and 
the  wire  is  covered  with  a layer  of 
silk  floss,  with  red  and  orange  as  the 
favorite  colors.  Wings  and  tails  are 
made  of  short  pieces  of  marabou  or 
fine,  soft  hair  so  that  the  fly  has  a 
wriggling  action  in  the  water. 

With  all  types  of  artificial  lures  the 
line  must  be  kept  moving  gently  to 
impart  action.  A good  technique  is 
to  raise  the  line  a few  inches  or  up 
to  one  foot  and  then  allowing  it  to 
drop  back  to  its  full  length.  With 
this  method  the  lure  has  a fluttering 
action  when  it  is  raised  and  again 
when  it  drops  back  down  into  tbe 
contiiUK’d  on  page  21 
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PERCH 


THE 


PALATABLE 

PANFISH 


by  Reid  Kling,  Jr. 


How  MANY  TIMES  have  you  gone  to 
your  favorite  lake  or  stream  in  high 
anticipation  of  the  excellent  fishing 
you  were  going  to  enjoy,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  fish  were  just  not  co- 
operating? You  fished  deep,  shallow, 
on  top,  and  then  dragged  bottom; 
you  washed  every  lure  in  your  box — 
and  still  no  strikes!  When  fishing 
for  game  fish  this  situation  does 
occur  more  often  than  most  of  us 
like  to  admit.  Now,  instead  of  com- 
ing home  “skunked,”  do  as  we  do. 
Look  for  a weedbed,  or  other  suit- 
able cover,  and  fish  for  some  fish  that 
will  hite,  bite  anytime — panfish,  pre- 
ferably perch. 

I don’t  know  where  or  when  the 
term  “panfish”  originated,  but  who- 
ever coined  the  word  must  have  sure- 
ly been  thinking  of  the  yellow  perch. 
This  fish,  when  properly  cleaned  and 
prepared,  is  second  to  none  for  fine 
eating. 

1 first  became  acquainted  with  the 
yellow  perch  many  years  ago  when 
most  of  my  bass  fishing  was  done  in 
Canada.  We  caught  them  then  for 
eating  in  camp,  and  we  still  do  on 
the  rare  occasion  when  we  go  north 


to  fish.  Lately,  my  trips  to  Canada 
have  been  few  and  far  between  since 
Pennsylvania  now  offers  such  a fine 
variety  of  warm  water  fishing.  Con- 
sequently, my  epicurean  adventures 
with  the  yellow  perch  have  been 
somewhat  neglected  until  more  re- 
cently. 

For  years  my  forays  for  bass  and 
other  game  fish  have  been  strictly  an 
attempt  for  trophies  and  sport.  Very 
rarely  have  any  fish  been  killed  un- 
less they  were  of  trophy  size  or  an 
old  friend  had  requested  a few  for 
the  pan.  I believe  this  uncomplicated 
and  pleasurable  fishing  philosophy 
is  enjoyed  by  many  of  us  who  have 
spent  forty  or  more  years  pursuing 
this  sport  at  every  opportunity.  Many 
pleasant  days  have  been  spent  on 
lake  or  stream,  alone  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  friends,  just  enjoying  the 
solitude,  fresh  air,  and  other  wonder- 
ments of  nature.  If  the  fish  were  un- 
cooperative, it  was  of  small  conse- 
quence. 

The  past  few  years,  however,  have 
changed  my  fishing  outlook  and  re- 
newed my  interest  in  the  perch  and 
other  panfish.  I am  now  accompanied 


on  my  fishing  junkets  by  a teen-age 
son,  and  more  recently  by  another 
son,  age  nine.  I soon  discovered  that 
to  boys  of  this  age,  fishing  means 
catching  fish.  Size  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  them,  although  each  cast 
is  made  with  visions  of  a record 
breaker  just  waiting  to  inhale  their 
lure.  When  fishing  with  companions 
like  this,  the  action  must  remain 
brisk,  or  interest  is  soon  lost.  Now, 
when  we  go  bass  fishing  and  the 
strikes  are  hard  to  come  by,  we  soon 
seek  out  the  perch. 

Since  perch  are  a school  fish,  when 
you  find  one  there  will  be  many  of 
his  kin  in  the  same  area  to  keep  you 
busy.  Best  baits  we  find  are  worms, 
small  minnows,  or  tiny  spinners.  If 
you  deplete  your  bait  supply  just  cut 
some  small  pieces  of  meat  from  one 
you  have  already  caught  and  get 
right  back  into  action.  Perch  have 
no  qualms  about  eating  a small  piece 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Don’t  be 
too  concerned  about  diminishing  the 
perch  population  . . . you  can’t  do  it! 
They  are  prolific  breeders  and,  if  their 
numbers  are  not  controlled,  their 
growth  is  stunted  and  they  become 
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useless,  either  for  fun  or  food.  They 
will  bite  readily  all  winter  and  this 
makes  them  a special  favorite  of  the 
ice  fisherman.  Most  of  the  fish  that 
are  kept  for  eating  will  be  between 
eight  and  ten  inches  long  and  the  ten 
incher  will  weigh  about  V2  lb. 

When  cleaning  perch,  their  spines 
and  tough  scales  make  them  as  for- 
midable as  a heavy  tank,  so  skinning 
is  the  proper  way  to  approach  this 
job.  The  way  we  clean  and  cook  them 
is  quite  easy,  and  results  in  the  finest 
of  table  fare.  The  tools  we  use  for 
cleaning  are:  a sharp  knife,  a pair 
of  vegetable  shears,  and  a small  pair 
of  pliers.  Use  the  vegetable  shears  to 
cut  off  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  This 
can  also  be  done  with  the  knife,  but 
the  shears  are  faster.  Using  the  knife, 
make  a diagonal  cut  behind  the  pec- 
toral fins  on  an  angle  toward  the 
head  on  both  sides  of  the  fish.  Make 
the  cuts  into  the  backbone,  but  do 


not  sever  the  head.  With  the  knife, 
slit  the  skin  on  the  back  from  the 
point  where  you  removed  the  dorsal 
fin  to  the  junction  of  the  cuts  made 
back  of  the  head.  With  the  point  of 
the  knife,  open  the  fish  from  the  anal 
vent  to  the  gills.  Use  the  pliers  to 
grasp  the  skin  points  at  the  head  of 
the  fish  and  pull  each  one  down  to 
the  tail.  Hold  the  fish  in  both  hands 
and  break  the  backbone  by  pressing 
down  on  the  head,  much  as  you 
would  snap  a stick.  Pull  down  on  the 
head,  and  the  entrails  will  pull  away 
bringing  most  of  the  unflavorful  belly 
meat  along  with  them.  Cut  off  the 
tail,  rinse  out  the  belly  cavity  and 
your  fish  is  cleaned.  At  this  point  you 
will  have  a solid  piece  of  fish  with 
the  backbone  and  ribs  remaining. 
The  ribs  being  short  and  heavy  will 
present  no  problem  in  eating. 

We  like  to  pan  fry  these  fish  using 
a beer  batter  and  cornmeal  (cracker 


crumbs  will  do.)  They  can  also  be 
deep  fried  using  the  same  batter 
recipe.  To  make  the  batter,  use  I'A 
cups  of  packaged  biscuit  mix,  one 
egg,  about  one  cup  of  beer,  and 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Beat  the  ingredients 
together  to  make  a batter.  Dip  the 
perch  in  the  batter  and  coat  thor- 
oughly. Drop  the  fish  in  a paper  bag 
containing  two  cups  of  cornmeal  and 
adequate  seasoning  (salt  and  pepper.) 
Shake  until  covered  with  cornmeal 
and  fry  in  a hot  skillet  in  vegetable 
oil  (and  a small  pad  of  butter,) 
about  four  or  five  minutes  on  a side 
until  done.  Watch  closely,  and  don’t 
overcook.  This  is  “finger  ’ food  that 
you  can  pick  up  to  eat  much  as  you 
would  an  ear  of  corn. 

The  next  time  you  go  fishing,  try 
catching  some  perch.  Use  this  receipe, 
and  see  if  you  don’t  agree  with  me 
that  perca  flavicens  is  The  MOST 
Palatable  Panfish! 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTE  BOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Winter  is  a good  time  to  acquire 

new  fishing  lures  and  to  study  new 
fishing  methods.  They  will  get  you  out 
of  a fishing  rut  and  increase  your 
angling  pleasure  and  success  next  sea- 
son. 

Snelled  bait  hooks  are  not  always 

the  best.  It  is  better  to  carry  hooks  in 
a variety  of  sizes  and  to  tie  them  direct- 
ly on  the  tip  of  the  leader.  Even  the 
best  snelled  hooks  weaken  in  time  at 
the  point  where  the  snell  is  knotted 
to  the  hook  eye,  and  a lost  fish  could 
be  the  result. 

Give  "Old  Faithful,"  your  fishing 

motor,  a thorough  check  this  winter. 
Unless  you  really  know  what  you  are 
doing,  let  an  expert  mechanic  inspect 
the  motor,  particularly  sparkplugs, 
points,  and  gas  line  connections.  Don't 
keep  a hard-worked  motor  in  storage 
all  winter  in  the  same  condition  it 
finished  last  season. 

Put  a fine  file  in  the  tackle  box.  It 

will  come  in  handy  to  sharpen  large 
hooks  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  preserve  a landing  net,  immerse 


it  in  linseed  oil,  shake  it  out,  stretch  it 
open,  and  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly. 

Here  is  a foxy  trick  for  next  spring. 

Cast  your  wet  fly  on  a patch  of  foam 
and  allow  it  to  float  quietly,  finally 
sinking  through.  That  is  what  happens 
to  insects  trapped  in  this  manner. 

Cut  little  patches  of  red  cloth  now 

and  put  in  the  tackle  box.  They  will 
come  in  handy  next  season.  A patch 
attached  to  the  head  of  a spoon  will 
make  the  lure  more  attractive. 

Spinners,  more  round  than  oval  in 

shape,  and  those  that  are  made  of  light 
metal  are  best.  They  spin  easier  at  slow 
speeds. 

In  buying  artificial  gut  for  making 

leaders,  insist  on  strands  rather  than 
coils.  Leaders  made  from  strands  will 
straighten  out  much  better  in  use  than 
will  ones  made  from  pieces  clipped 
from  coils. 

Common  naptha  flakes,  sprinkled 

among  feathered  lures,  are  excellent 
moth  preventives. 

In  stocking  up  on  wet  flies  and 


nymphs,  remember  that  the  stone,  cad- 
dis, and  mayflies  are  the  three  most 
widely  distributed  stream  insects. 

Buy  new  lures  and  try  them,  but  re- 
member . . . there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a lure  that  never  fails  to  catch  fish! 

In  wet  fly  fishing,  sizes  8 and  10  are 

good  for  the  early  season.  Smaller  flies 
are  preferred,  however,  when  the  water 
becomes  lower  and  clearer. 

Boots  should  fit  snugly  at  the  ankle, 

but  have  feet  large  enough  for  the 
angler  to  wear  cushiony  woolen  socks. 

Here  is  a guide  in  selecting  patterns 

of  trout  flies:  Early  in  the  season,  aquat- 
ic insects  are  dark  in  color,  best  imitated 
by  black,  dark  blue  dun,  or  brown  flies. 
As  the  spring  season  lengthens,  insects 
of  lighter  colors  appear,  until  by  sum- 
mer artificial  flies  in  delicate  green, 
cream,  and  pale  yellow  are  good. 

Brightly  colored,  even  gaudy,  stream- 
ers are  good  lures  for  pickerel  and  pike.- 
Red,  orange,  and  yellow  and  various 
combinations  of  these  colors  are  recom- 
mended. 
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Weather-wise,  Lake  Erie  is  a lady  of  many  changing  moods 
ranging  from  windy  days  when  only  shore  fishing  is  safe — 


LAKE 

ERIE 

CHANGING- 

But  Not  Dying 

Part  III 

by  Roger  Kenyon 
Aquatic  Biologist 

Lake  Erie  Research  Branch 


to  those  days  of  absolute 
calm  that  boaters  like  best. 


We  hope  our  readers  gained  some  insight  into  the 
past  history  of  Lake  Erie’s  environment  and  fisheries 
after  reading  our  earlier  articles.  In  recapitulation, 
present  conditions  in  the  central  and  western  basins 
of  Lake  Erie  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  pose  severe 
hardships  upon  fish  life  and  have,  in  general,  limited 
the  production  of  high  value  sport  and  commercial 
fishes.  However,  the  overall  biomass  of  fish  life  has 
remained  at  high  levels  with  several  species  of  fish 
realizing  an  increase  in  abundance.  The  eastern  basin 
remains  a stable  refuge  of  sorts  for  the  remnants  of 
the  highly  valued  populations  of  whitefish,  lake  trout, 
rainbow  trout,  walleye,  smallmouth  bass  and  pacific 
salmon.  The  instability  of  the  western  lake  popula- 
tions of  yellow  perch  and  walleye  has  apparently  not 
yet  penetrated  the  eastern  fish  stocks  of  these  species. 

The  difficult  task  ahead  is  the  future  management 
of  Lake  Erie’s  resources  to  prevent  any  further  de- 
terioration within  the  entire  ecosystem.  We  should 
avoid  thinking  in  terms  of  a “dead  Lake  Erie”  for  such 
an  attitude  offers  no  real  encouragement  to  those 
that  anticipate  (and  are  working  for)  a brighter  fu- 
ture for  the  Lake  Erie  basin. 

Suppose  we  consider  a possible  program  for  an 
effective  thrust  at  restoring  and  reconstructing  the 
lake  ecosystem.  What  are  the  options?  How  effective- 
ly will  they  achieve  the  desired  end  and,  what  in  fact, 
is  it  we  are  actually  trying  to  attain?  Without  the 
prophesies  of  the  doomsayers  hanging  above  our 
heads,  what  response  can  be  realistically  anticipated 
from  the  lake  if  the  present  demands  made  upon  it 
continue  into  the  decades  to  come? 

Before  proceeding  further,  the  author  wishes  it 
known  that  the  following  paragraphs  are  the  thoughts 
of  a biologist.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
other  priorities  and  interests  (of  people  of  different 
disciplines)  that  prevail  throughout  the  lake  basin. 
Municipal,  state  and  county  health  agencies,  agricul- 
turalists and  recreationalists,  conservationists  and 


preservationists,  commercial  and  sport  fishing  inter- 
ests, industrialists  and  zoning  boards,  to  mention  a 
few,  all  may  agree  on  one  matter,  i.e.,  protection  of 
the  lake  ecosystem.  However,  they  all  can  and  often 
account  to  different  priorities  and  methods  in  which 
this  may  be  achieved.  The  conflicts  which  arise  be- 
cause of  the  demands  different  interests  place  upon 
the  Lake  Erie  resource  base  have  established  a con- 
fusing, and  previously  unworkable,  approach  to  the 
management  of  the  lake’s  resources  over  the  past  two 
centuries.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  a common  man- 
agement scheme  must  be  molded  from  all  the  sepa- 
rate interests  and  will  by  necessity  be  administered  on 
an  international  level  through  local  agencies. 

The  Dissolved  Oxygen  Problem 

You  will  recall  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  large 
area  of  central  Lake  Erie  that  suffers  annually  from 
severe  oxygen  depressions.  This  occurrence  appears 
to  have  had  great  impact  upon  the  stability  of  aquatic 
life  in  this  area  of  the  lake  and  indirectly,  ramifica- 
tions of  this  problem  were  observed  throughout  the 
lake  even  where  this  problem  was  not  observed.  Addi- 
tionally, despite  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  severe 
and  extensive  oxygen  depressions  has  not  been  recog- 
nized in  the  eastern  basin,  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  the  causes  of  oxygen  depletions  in  the  bot- 
tom waters,  if  left  uncontrolled,  could  directly  affect 
the  eastern  Lake  Erie  ecosystem  in  future  decades. 

Re-establishing  a favorable  environment  in  the 
central  basin  waters  will  require  removing  the  sources 
that  consume  the  oxygen  supply  in  the  hypolimnion — 
that  bottom  mass  or  layer  of  water  found  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn.  In  short,  this  means  de- 
celerating the  rate  of  eutrophication. 

As  we  discussed  it  in  the  first  article  of  this  series, 
eutrophication  is  encouraged,  in  part,  by  excessive 
nutrient  loading  in  the  aquatic  ecosystem.  Severe 
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Dn  these  days,  both  the  shore  fishermen  and  those  in  boats 
snjoy  themselves  during  the  coho  salmon  spawning  run. 


In  any  weather  a boat  of  adequate  size  allows  the  fisherman  to  concentrate  on  his 
fishing.  He  will  still  be  wise  (o  head  for  port  at  the  first  sign  of  bad  weather. 


3xygen  depressions  during  summer  stratification  of 
Lake  Erie’s  water  mass  are  manifestations  of  nutrient 
oading. 

Nutrient  input,  primarily  the  chemical  forms  of 
aitrogen  and  phosphorous,  has  been  increasing  over 
the  decades  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Since  the 
1950’s,  the  available  nutrients  in  the  lake’s  water 
mass  have  concentrated  to  the  point  where  annual, 
vigorous  blooms  or  growths  of  bluegreen  and  green 
algae  have  occurred  with  increasing  intensity.  The 
green  “slime”  fouling  fishermen’s  nets  and  the  swim- 
mer’s beaches  grows  attached  to  the  rocks  and  gravel- 
sand  bottom  of  the  shallows  of  the  lake.  There  is  also 
Dther  forms  of  free  floating  (planktonic)  algae  that 
appear  as  blooms  throughout  the  upper  portions  of 
the  water  column.  As  large  masses  of  this  “fluffy 
stuff”  die,  they  sink  and  literally  rain  upon  the  lake 
bottom  covering  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  cen- 
tral basin  with  decaving  algae  several  inches  thick. 
The  process  of  algal  decomposition  uses  large  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen  in  the  bottom  water  mass  and,  as  long 
as  the  lake  remains  stratified,  no  oxygen  from  the 
surface  waters  can  reach  and  replenish  that  of  the 
bottom  waters.  Insufficiently  treated  sewage,  indus- 
trial chemical  and  sludge  wastes  and  eroded  soils  also 
consume  oxygen  compounding  the  problem  even 
further. 

The  lack  of  oxygen  above  and  within  the  lake  bot- 
tom sediments,  in  addition  to  affecting  fish  life,  also 
further  intensifies  nutrient  loading.  Nutrients,  such 
as  phosphorous,  that  are  trapped  in  the  sediments  in 
their  oxidized  form  are  liberated  and  returned  to  the 
water  mass  once  they  are  exposed  to  an  oxygenless 
environment.  They  are  then  available  to  plants  and 
algae,  further  stimulating  additional  growth  of  these 
organisms.  In  fact,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  nutrients  liberated  from  bottom  muds  is 
greater  than  the  amount  reaching  the  lake  water  from 
the  many  outside  sources.  This  cycle  becomes  self- 


supporting and  the  most  ready  manner  of  breaking 
it  is  to  remedy  the  oxygen  depletion  process — i.e.,  re- 
duce and  control  the  nutrient  and  sediment  loading 
of  the  lake.  Control  of  nutrient  loading  is  not  without 
successful  precedent.  Several  enriched,  eutrophic  bod- 
ies of  water  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
have  responded  to  controls  of  nutrient  input  with 
reductions  in  the  rates  of  eutrophication. 

Control  of  Nutrient  Loading 

Despite  that  there  is  a large  concentration  of  nu- 
trient elements  in  the  Lake  Erie  ecosystem  now,  the 
prevention  of  any  additional  input  of  these  elements 
could  bear  dramatic  results.  A program  is  already 
underway  to  control  nutrient  loading  in  Pennsylvania. 
A new  waste  treatment  facility  that  will  accommo- 
date the  wastes  from  the  Erie  area  conurbation  is 
under  construction.  This  facility  will  utilize  tertiary 
treatment  methods  which  limit  the  amount  of  phos- 
phorous released  into  the  lake  as  well  as  reducing  the 
oxygen  demand  of  the  wastes  by  at  least  85-90  per- 
cent. Some  of  the  smaller  villages  and  towns  also  have 
dedictated  themselves  to  combining  separate  systems 
and  will  treat  wastes  on  the  tertiary  level. 

Finally,  a comprehensive  study  is  being  undertaken 
to  design  the  most  efficient  sanitary  and  industrial 
waste  water  treatment  system  within  Pennsylvania’s 
Lake  Erie  watershed.  Such  a system  should  provide 
for  the  best  possible  plan  to  accommodate  future 
urban  and  industrial  expansion  and  the  disposal  of 
the  resultant  wastes. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  another  source  of  nutrient 
loading — agricultural  runoff.  For  obvious  reasons  con- 
trol of  this  source  is  a monstrous  problem.  This  is 
particularly  so  since  we  understand  too  little  of  the 
manner  in  which  nutrients  from  agricultural  sources 
find  their  way  to  the  lake  and  in  what  form  or  quan- 
tity. 
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The  introduction  of  a new  species  is  often  frowned  upon — 
but  not  so  with  the  coho — it's  become  a local  favorite! 


Waterways  Patrolmen  Bert  Euliano  (right)  and  Allen  Stiffler  (left)  are  weighing  and 
recording  the  coho  brought  into  Walnut  Creek,  The  coho's  growth  rate  is  fantastic. 


So  much  of  this  nutrient  movement  to  the  lake  is 
under  the  influence  of  soil  type  and  composition, 
regional  precipitation  rates,  and  watershed  gradient, 
etc.,  and  we  have  little  control  over  these  factors. 

However,  we  can  control,  to  some  degree,  the  sedi- 
ment and  nutrient  load  of  the  tributaries  in  the  lake 
watershed.  Reduction  of  marginal  land  under  crop 
production,  reforestation  of  abandoned  acreage,  're- 
duction in  the  use  of  “high-power”  fertilizers  on  crop 
lands,  firmer  control  of  barnyard  and  silage  seepage, 
and  drainage  and  retention  of  surface  and  ground 
waters  through  pond  and  shallow  marsh  construction, 
are  some  possible  controls.  Unfortunately  some  of 
these  conflict  with  productive,  intensive  farming  prac- 
tices. 

Continued  drainage  of  marshes  and  wetlands  will 
not  be  beneficial  to  nutrient  control.  In  addition  to 
being  important  nursery  grounds  for  several  species 
of  fish,  wetlands  act  as  “biological  traps”  on  many 
watersheds.  Artificial  marshes  constructed  within  the 
watershed  system  of  creeks  and  rivers  are  capable  of 
retaining  nutrients  before  they  reach  the  lake  basin. 
Destruction  and  dredging  of  Lake  Erie’s  watershed 
marsh  lands  has  yielded  little  benefit  to  the  lake  eco- 
system. Channelization  of  tributary  streams  and  riv- 
ers which  hastens  excessive  surface  runoff  to  the 
lake  encourages  quicker  distribution  of  nutrient  ele- 
ments from  the  land  to  the  lake.  Here  again,  such 
practices  encourage  crop  production  but  are  unde- 
sirable in  terms  of  lake  management. 

Restoration  and  Management  of  the 
Fish  Populations 

Assuming,  and  I think  it  not  unreasonable,  that  we 
can  reverse  the  environmental  deterioration  of  cen- 
tral Lake  Erie,  what  will  be  the  response  of  the  in- 
habitants of  central  and  eastern  Lake  Erie?  How  will 


we  manage  the  restoration  or  reconstruction  of  the 
fish  populations? 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  initiated  this 
effort  back  in  1967.  The  eastern  basin  still  supports 
the  strict  habitat  requirements  for  the  salmonid  fam- 
ily of  fishes;  rainbow  trout,  coho  and  chinook  salmon 
were  successful  introductions  and  lake  trout  may  fol- 
low. The  Fish  Commission  intends  to  pursue  experi- 
mental efforts  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  coldwater 
salmonid  populations  and  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  once  extinct  lake  trout  can  be  restored,  pos- 
sibly providing  an  additional  sport  fishery  to  the  now 
established  salmon-rainbow  trout  complex.  These 
efforts  will  depend  upon  a stable  eastern  basin  en- 
vironment and  further  knowledge  about  the  forage 
fishes  upon  which  the  salmonids  will  depend.  Re- 
search regarding  the  latter  point  is  underway. 

There  are  some  species  that  probably  will  not  re- 
spond to  restoration.  Lake  herring,  longjaw  cisco, 
sturgeon,  sauger,  muskellunge  and  the  blue  pike  have 
either  become  extinct,  extremely  rare  or  habitat  crit- 
ical to  their  survival  has  been  irreparably  destroyed. 
The  lake  whitefish  has  some  limited  potential  for  res- 
toration, i.e.,  an  occasional  hatch  may  produce  a 
strong  year  class,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
lake’s  temperature  regime  will  improve  sufficiently  to 
project  and  develop  successively  strong  generations 
of  whitefish. 

Yellow  perch  and  walleye  have  shown  signs  of  in- 
stability suggesting  future  collapse  of  the  western 
basin  stocks.  It  is  generally  felt  that  these  fish  will  re- 
spond to  an  improvement  in  spawning  habitat,  water 
quality  and  some  control  over  their  removal  by  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishing  interests.  As  long  as  en- 
vironmental conditions  in  eastern  Lake  Erie  remain 
stable,  perch  and  walleye  populations  should  continue 
to  remain  relatively  vital.  Improvement  of  the  central 
basin  stocks  should  be  expected  to  strengthen  lake- 
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Biologists  fear  that  habitat  must  be  improved  if  catches  like  Jimmy  Smith's  wall- 
eyes (above  left)  and  Sam  Lewis'  musky  (above)  are  to  continue  at  Lake  Erie. 


Randy  Friend  and  Earl  Roland  (centerfold)  hold  stringer 
of  sheephead,  or  fresh  water  drum,  one  of  the  species 
which  has  thrived  in  Lake  Erie's  changing  water  quality. 


wide  populations  because  of  its  great  potential  for 
production  of  fish  life,  particularly  yellow  perch. 

Carp,  goldfish,  freshwater  drum,  several  species  of 
suckers,  white  bass,  channel  catfish,  gizzard  shad  and 
bullheads,  have  all  benefited  from  the  increased  nu- 
trient loading  and  productivity  of  the  central  and 
western  basin.  Presumably,  improvement  of  the  cen- 
tral basin  environment  will  permit  some  expansion 
of  these  species,  especially  the  catfishes,  whitebass 
and  drum.  If  walleye  and  perch  also  respond  favor- 
ably, shad,  suckers  and  other  forage  fishes  may  ex- 
perience reductions  or,  at  least  control,  in  abundance 
through  predation  by  walleye  and  perch.  Another 
realistic  and  more  immediate  management  effort, 
concerned  with  the  utilization  of  the  abundant  lower 
value  species  such  as  drum  and  carp,  is  the  intensive 
harvest  of  the  species.  This  has  met  with  serious  set- 
backs in  the  past  because  of  poor  marketing  outlooks, 
uneconomical  harvesting  methods,  poor  shelf  life  of 
the  flesh,  unsuitability  of  the  fish  (too  many  bones) 
for  industrial  processing,  lack  of  consumer  interest  in 
the  fish  as  table  fare  and  a few  other  problems. 
Should  these  be  corrected,  these  species  could  achieve 
a status  as  a low  or  medium  value  product  enhancing 
and  promoting  the  utilization  of  a relatively  untapped 
resource. 

Much  of  the  problems  the  fish  life  of  the  Great  Lakes 
face  are  the  result  of  the  so-called  exotic  fish  intro- 
ductions or  invasions,  viz.  carp,  goldfish,  smelt,  ale- 
wives  and  sea  lamprey.  Only  smelt  have  contributed 
beneficially  from  man’s  point  of  view  and  even  so 
there  are  many  who  propose  that  smelt,  as  predators, 
were  responsible  for  the  demise  of  the  blue  pike  and 
lake  herring  populations. 

The  point  is,  that  more  often  than  not  (the  salm- 
onids  being  the  exception),  exotic  fish  introductions 
have  been  catastrophic  or,  at  best,  accepted  with  cool 
enthusiasm.  The  temptation  to  continue  this  practice 


is  fortified  by  recent  successes  with  the  salmonids 
which  are  generally  voracious  predators.  The  need 
for  a vigorous  predator  to  assume  control  of  undesir- 
able or  rapidly  expanding  fishes  of  low  value  is  felt 
by  many  to  be  the  objective  of  future  management 
programs.  All  the  more  important  if  the  introduction 
is  an  esteemed  sport  or  commercial  species.  Striped 
bass  are  being  considered  as  a possibility  but  many 
authorities  point  to  the  history  of  exotic  introductions 
and  demand  further  research  into  the  issue  of  the 
species’  impact  upon  the  existing  fish  populations  of 
Lake  Erie  and  other  Great  Lakes  as  well.  The  debate 
over  further  introductions  may  continue  for  some 
time  until  further  research  categorically  satisfies  all 
the  issues  of  argument.  A prudent  and  well  re- 
searched program  of  a non-native  introduction,  how- 
ever, could  contribute  significantly  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  future  fishery  resource  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  myth  of  a dead  Lake  Erie  has  given  many  of 
us  some  anxious  moments.  In  our  haste  (in  this 
decade  of  ecological  awareness)  to  correct  the  past 
one  hundred  years  of  misuse  and  neglect,  often  curi- 
ous or  careless  proposals  have  been  advocated.  One 
such  very  serious  proposal  has  been  to  drain  the 
entire  lake  by  breaching  Niagara  Falls  and  utilizing 
the  exposed  lake  bed  for  agriculture  and  forest  pro- 
duction. Apparently,  the  supporters  of  this  idea  con- 
sider no  other  alternative  is  available  and  are  un- 
willing to  recognize  the  loss  of  a vast  and  irreplace- 
able recreational  and  food  producing  resource.  This 
approach  is  unthinkable  and  serves  to  demonstrate 
the  kind  of  remedial  action  spawned  by  the  mythical 
image  of  Lake  Erie.  We  can  do  better  .than  this. 

It  is  apparent  that  Lake  Erie  can  respond  to  a 
unified  effort  of  restoration.  The  efforts  will  be  cost- 
ly (an  estimated  1.4  billion  dollars  in  the  immediate 
decade),  but  we  can  expect  some  positive  residts.  We 
should  not  accept  anything  less. 
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This  is  the  Driftwood  Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning  as  it  flows  through  Emporium.  Stream  clearance  began  soon  after  Agnes  struck. 


DEVASTATION-IN  SPADES! 


An  ANGLER  Photo  Feature 


Immediately  after  Hurricane  Agnes,  Executive  Director  Raph 
W.  Abele  predicted  that  the  cleanup  operations  to  follow  would 
have  adverse  effects  on  Pennsylvania’s  streams.  Very  shortly 
thereafter  he  informed  Angler  readers  that,  “As  predicted,  many 
of  our  streams  have  suffered  more  damage,  since  the  flood,  than 
was  caused  hy  the  flood!”  (“AFTERMATH October,  1972) 
Fortunately,  not  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  fine  streams  suffered  a 
similar  fate  and  for  those  readers  in  unaffected  areas  who  might 
have  found  our  reports  of  these  depradations  difficult  to  believe, 
we  offer  this  photographic  documentary  by  Staff  Photographer 
Russell  Gettig  and  Jack  Miller,  Chief,  Fisheries  Environmental 
Services  Branch.  Special  thanks  go  to  Waterways  Patrolmen  Stan 
Hastings  (Cameron  County)  and  Ray  Hoover  (Tioga  County). 

In  an  unpopulated  area  of  Cameron  County,  where  flooding  inflicted  no  real  dam- 
age, a two  mile  stretch  of  Portage  Creek  was  scheduled  for  ecological  desecration. 
Fortunately,  DER  halted  the  project  within  the  first  quarter  mile  and  the  local  gov- 
erning body  has  since  been  ordered  to  restore  this  damaged  section. 


Tioga  River,  shown  here  just  above  Blossburg,  in  Tioga  County,  is  typical  of  many 
Pennsylvania  streams  whose  beds  were  scoured  of  their  natural  features.  Lower  forms 
of  aquatic  life,  important  links  in  the  food  chain  of  trout,  are  now  "high  and  dry." 


A-a^Li 


Two  more  areas  downstream  were  similarly  ravaged,  wiping  out  all  natural  habit  in  about  a mile  of  formerly  stockable  trout  water. 


Two  miles  of  Asaph  Run,  in  Tioga 
County,  have  been  converted  to  flat 
featureless  ditches.  This  area  was  for- 
merly stocked  with  trout  but  it  will 
take  Nature  some  time  to  restore  nat- 
ural channels  with  a favorable  riffle/ 
pool  ratio  capable  of  sustaining  trout 
through  periods  of  low  flow  and  high 
temperatures. 

In  hot  weather,  water  tempera-  ► 
tures  will  rise  to  levels  intolerable  for 
trout.  Compare  this  view  of  Asaph  Run 
with  an  untouched  stream.  Even  during 
periods  of  low  flow  and  high  tempera- 
tures, an  undisturbed  creek  has  an 
abundance  of  "holes"  and  however 
small  they  may  be,  they  provide  some 
cover  for  the  fish. 


Straight  Run,  also  in  Tioga  County, 
suffered  a similar  fate  and  at  least 
one  and  one-half  miles  of  it  look  just 
like  this.  "I  doubt  whether  a yearling 
trout  could  swim  in  these  creeks,  even 
on  its  side,  the  water  is  just  too  shal- 
low," speculated  Jack  Miller,  Chief, 
Environmental  Services  Branch. 

Bob  Mondock,  Jack's  assistant,  ^ 
gives  us  an  idea  of  Straight  Run's  width 
today.  The  former  stream  bed  and 
banks  have  been  "relocated" — resem- 
bling, to  a degree,  the  spoil  banks  of 
a small  strip  mine.  On  too  many 
streams,  the  original  banks  have  been 
replaced  by  similar  high  unnatural 
"dikes." 


A congenial,  carnival-like  atmosphere  prevails  here  on  the  north  end  of  Conneaut  Lake  in  Crawford  County  and  everyone's  having  fun. 


Crawford  County’s 

"CARNIVAL  ON 


AN  ANGLER  PHOTO  FEATURE 
Photos  by  Eddie  Gray 


John  Svitek,  lower  left,  is  about  to  set  tipup  in  place — getting  ready 
for  the  action  to  follow.  John  Knight,  below  center,  hauls  in  a 17  inch 


walleye  which  hit  minutes  later.  A three  hour  catch,  11  walleyes  and 
one  bass,  is  held  aloft  by  Knight,  Smith  and  Chet  Wasnik. 


Mighty  were  the  preparations  of  this  group  of  ice  fisher- 
men from  Cannonshurg.  The  photo,  above  left,  shows  Ed 
Sherman,  John  Knight,  John  Svitek,  Pete  Blackner  and  Joe 
Smith,  unloading  what  appear  to  he  provisions  for  at  least 
a week! 

Their  arrival  at  TAMARACK  LAKE,  above  right,  is 
reminiscent  of  “over  the  river  and  through  the  woods,”  but 
these  boys  weren’t  going  to  grandma’s  house — they  were 
going  fishing! 

Action  was  fast  and  furious  for  the  Cannonshurg  group 
and  Ed  Sherman,  right,  drew  “KP”  duty  for  the  day.  The 
menu,  as  you  might  have  guessed,  featured  “Fresh  Walleye 
Fillets.” 

Portable  shelters  often  dot  Crawford  County  lakes  and 
range  from  the  efficiency  unit  of  Alex  Bailey,  below,  the 
deep  hollow  floor  of  which  keeps  Alex  and  daughter  Nancy 
from  getting  cold  feet,  to  the  flower-bedecked  “Ice  Palace” 
of  Jim  Morneweck,  below  right. 

Crawford  Countians,  as  well  as  their  visitors,  are  well 
aware  of  the  excellent  ice  fishing  available  each  year  when 
Mother  Nature  blankets  the  lakes  with  a frozen  play- 
ground. CONNEAUT  and  TAMARACK  LAKES,  shown  on 
these  pages,  are  perennial  favorites  among  ice  fishermen. 


Another  "GIMMICK"? 

NOT  SO,  says  the  author ! 


TRIED 

THRUMMING 

YET? 


by  Don  Neal 


Oh!  So  you  haven’t.  Because  you’ve  heard  it’s  noth- 
ing more  than  a weird  method  of  ice  fishing  some 
sharp  Europeans  have  been  popularizing  in  America 
as  a means  of  selhng  their  specialized  rods  and  lures 
to  those  who  get  hooked  on  every  new  fad  that  comes 
along.  Well,  Mr.  Rodbender,  I’ve  got  news  for  you. 

Thrumming  is  far  more  than  an  ice  fishing  method, 
and  it’s  definitely  far  removed  from  the  fad  category. 
It’s  a very  legitimate  method  of  angling  for  almost 
any  species  of  fresh  water  game  fish,  and  just  differ- 
ent enough  from  the  more  established  methods  of 
fishing  to  be  a real  producer  at  times.  When  circum- 
stances are  right,  it’s  hard  to  beat. 

My  acceptance  of  thrumming  as  a means  of  fool- 
ing the  fishes  was  a long  time  in  coming  about  . . . 
about  30  years  to  be  exact.  But  now  that  I have  final- 
ly added  it  to  my  bag  of  tricks,  I can’t  pay  tribute 
enough  to  the  ancient  angler  of  the  long-dim  past  who 
observed  among  the  million  and  one  mental  quirks 
of  the  finny  tribe  the  basic  trait  on  which  thrumming 
is  based. 

But  first,  before  I get  too  deep  in  the  techniques 
of  thrumming,  let  me  do  a “flashback.” 

It  was  years  ago  on  a dock  at  world-famed  Chau- 
tauqua Lake.  The  old  codger  about  half  way  out 
from  shore,  who  was  showing  the  rest  of  us  that 
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"I  picked  out  a 'genuine'  thrumming  rod  ...  a gadget 
that  does  the  vibrating  of  the  rod  tip  by  simply  squeez- 
ing a device  on  its  handle." 


catching  crappies  and  an  occasional  bass  was  a very 
simple  matter,  was  also  acting  like  a nut  of  some 
kind.  After  each  landed  fish  he’d  rebait  his  hook  and 
toss  it  back  in  the  drink.  Then  he’d  sit  there  half 
asleep  for  some  five  minutes.  Finally,  and  with  great 
precision,  he’d  rap  the  rod  handle  with  his  knuckles 
or  a pocketknife.  Bingo!  If  he  didn’t  have  an  imme- 
diate strike  it  wouldn’t  be  more  than  a matter  of 
seconds  until  he  did. 

The  rest  of  us,  after  enduring  the  embarassment  of 
being  out-fished  on  several  occasions,  decided  the  old 
boy  was  rapping  the  rod  for  luck,  so  we  tried  it.  We 
also  spit  tobacco  juice  on  our  bait  and  tossed  pennies 
over  our  left  shoulders.  But  no  luck. 

The  memory  of  the  aged  fisherman  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua dock  was  well  dimmed  by  the  time  I got 
around  to  talking  jig  fishing  with  a friend  of  mine 
from  Minnesota.  He  wasn’t  too  familiar  with  fresh 
water  jigging,  so  I was  doing  some  explaining.  I ex- 
plained you  could  either  cast  them  out  from  your 
position,  or  if  fishing  from  a boat  you  could  fish  them 
straight  down,  then  you  worked  them  up  and  down 
with  irregular  jerks  of  the  rod  tip. 

“Doesn’t  this  scare  off  a jittery  fish?”  he  asked. 

Then  he  explained  that  up  in  his  home  state  the 
method  was  to  lower  the  lure  to  the  proper  fishing 
level,  jig  it  a couple  of  times  to  attract  the  fishes 
attention,  then  hold  it  steady  for  a considerable  time. 
If  no  strike  resulted,  you  tapped  the  rod  to  produce  a 
vibration  that  would  travel  down  to  the  lure  and 
shimmy  it  just  a trifle.  This  way  you  didn’t  spook  the 
fish,  but  got  action  in  the  lure  that  would  bring  on  a 
strike. 

The  old  boy  at  Chautauqua — it  all  came  back  to 
me  in  a flash. 


I had  a “sawed-off”  fly  rod  that  had  just  about  the 
tip  action  my  friend  described,  and  I had  a load  of 
small  marabou  jigs  which  he  said  were  proper  lures. 
It  wasn’t  long  until  I was  giving  it  a try  at  my  favorite 
fishing  spot,  and  to  simply  say  I was  well  pleased 
with  results  is  an  understatement.  I was  thrilled. 

Just  recently  I stopped  in  at  a friend’s  servdce  sta- 
tion (where,  in  addition  to  all  kinds  of  fishing  equip- 
ment and  outdoor  supplies,  you  can  often  buy  some 
gas  or  oil)  and  picked  out  a “genuine”  thrumming  rod. 
This  is  a gadget  that  does  the  vibrating  of  the  rod 
tip  by  simply  squeezing  a device  on  its  handle.  I'm  not 
sure  it  will  be  any  better  than  my  amputated  fly  rod, 
but  Tm  willing  to  give  it  a try. 

Anyhow,  I have  become  addicted  to  thrumming  as 
a supplement  to  my  favorite  fishing  method — jigging. 
For  I have  found  that  there  are  times  when  the  vibra- 
tion is  more  effective  than  the  full  jigging  action.  Far 
more  effective,  I would  say,  when  fishing  straight 
down  as  from  a dock  or  over  the  side  of  a boat. 

However,  I’m  not  sold  on  the  lures  normally  sold  for 
thrumming.  They  just  don’t  produce,  so  far  as  my 
personal  experience  with  the  jigs,  streamers,  and 
wooly  worms  is  concerned.  I use  these  while  fishing 
the  Allegheny  River  for  bass,  crappies,  walleyes,  or 
northerns.  As  yet,  thrumming  hasn’t  produced  a 
musky  for  me,  not  even  a little  one.  So  I’ll  go  along 
with  the  theory  that  these  fish  go  only  for  fast  mov- 
ing lures. 

But  I can  state  definitely  that  thrumming  has  added 
a new  dimension  to  my  lure  fishing,  giving  me  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on  when  other  methods  aren’t  bring- 
ing the  results  I expect.  And  there  must  be  a lot  of 
my  brothers  around  who  would  appreciate  giving  this 
off-beat  means  of  filling  the  stringer  a try. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  it’s  an  ideal  ice  fishing  technique. 


"Far  more  effective,  I would  say,  when  fishing  straight 
down  as  from  a dock  or  over  the  side  of  a boat." 
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KEYSTONE  CAMPING 

by  Thad  Bukotvski 


A camera  "at  ready"  will  insure  candid  shots 
like  that  of  the  firewood  collector,  above,  or 
one  of  your  wife  with  her  prize  catch,  below. 
Take  more  time  and  compose  panoramas 
(left)  more  carefully. 


Photography  in  Camp 

One  of  the  enjoyable  activities  a 
camper  can  get  involved  in  while 
camping  is  photography.  Perhaps  you 
received  a camera  as  a holiday  gift 
and  are  getting  ready  to  pursue  the 
hobby  during  the  coming  camping 
season. 

Good  black  and  white  photographs, 
or  color  slides,  of  places  to  which  the 
family  has  traveled,  and  photos  of 
pleasurable  experiences  as  they  have 
occurred,  are  to  be  cherished.  They 
make  for  great  conversation  during 
the  dead  of  winter  (in  case  one  might 
not  be  camping  at  that  time.) 

One  basic  important  rule  for  get- 
ting good  photographs  is — always  to 
have  a camera  immediately  at  hand! 
Have  it  loaded,  ready  to  “fire,”  and  at 
elbow’s  reach. 

This  was  brought  out  graphically  to 
us  for  the  one  hundredth  time  only 
late  last  summer.  Three  deer  walked 
up  to  my  wife  and  the  travel-trailer 
while  we  were  enjoying  a stay  at  the 
wooded  campground  at  Prince  Gallit- 
zin  State  Park. 

“I  ran  into  the  camper  and  got  my 
camera  but  the  deer  were  gone  when 
I came  out,”  my  wife  sadly  recalled 
when  I came  back  to  camp.  She  re- 
cently got  bit  by  the  picture-taking- 
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bug  and  was  avidly  pursuing  her 
newfound  hobby,  but  still  lost  out  on 
her  first  big  chance. 

One  never  knows  when  he’ll  be  pre- 
sented with  the  opportunity  for  an 
unusual  photo.  That  same  afternoon 
I ventured  out  for  some  bass  fishing 
on  the  lake.  Fortified  with  the  thought 
that  my  wife  missed  out  earlier  in 
the  day,  I placed  a camera  with  a 
variable  55mm  to  135mm  zoom  lens 
on  the  boatseat  in  front  of  me. 

About  an  hour  later,  as  I was  cast- 
ing for  bass,  I heard  a splash  behind 
me  near  the  shore.  I thought  a bass 
had  surfaced  and  I turned  to  toss  my 
lure  in  that  direction.  But,  instead  of 
a bass,  two  deer  faced  me  at  the 
water’s  edge!  I sat  down  quietly  and 
picked  up  my  equipment.  One  of  the 
deer  was  too  shy  and  disappeared  into 
the  foliage.  The  other  posed  for  six 
photos  before  the  quick  clicking  of 
the  shutter  sent  it  off. 

I sometimes  get  stoop-shouldered 
carrying  equipment  for  a prize  photo 
to  present  itself,  but  there’s  nothing 
that  substitutes  for  a ready  camera 
when  it  is  needed.  There  are  many 
other  and  not  necessarily  complex 
suggestions  for  getting  good  results: 

1.  Take  candid  shots;  shots  of 
campers  “doing  things.”  Even  night 
photography  is  easy  with  fiashcubes. 

PENN 


With  a good  picture  you  can  remember  your 
"neighbors"  at  last  year's  camp. 


2.  Read  the  manufacturer’s  in- 
structions and  keep  them  for  future 
reference.  I re-read  instructions  doz- 
ens of  times  and  keep  them  at  hand 
for  ready  reference  even  though  I’ve 
been  a photographer  of  sorts  for  more 
than  30  years. 

3.  You  don’t  have  to  learn  every- 
thing. Go  to  a photographer  and  get 
some  basic  instruction  as  to  how 
YOUR  camera  will  take  good  pictures 
under  average  conditions — such  as  a 
bright  day  at  camp.  Then  standardize 
your  picture-taking  until  you  get  ex- 
cellent results  under  these  condi- 
tions. After  that,  branch  out  to  other 
situations. 

4.  Check  out  your  errors.  Learn 
from  your  processor,  or  a friend,  why 
the  photos  you  took  didn’t  “come  out” 
properly.  Then,  adjust  your  equip- 
ment to  correct  the  error,  using  the 
same  type  of  film,  and  “shoot”  the 


same  pictures  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

5.  Take  notes  on  the  settings  you 
used  which  brought  you  good  results 
then  set  your  camera  for  future  shots 
in  this  manner.  Remember  that  films 
have  an  ASA  emulsion  speed  number 
rating  which  is  different  for  each 
film,  so  keep  using  the  same  brand 
when  you  adjust  for  errors. 

6.  Carry  your  film  in  your  trailer 
rather  than  a hot  car,  or  if  necessary 
in  a styrofoam  container  to  keep  it 
from  getting  too  hot.  Take  the  cam- 
era out  of  the  car  when  the  trip  is 
over. 

7.  Try  for  variety.  Shoot  pics  of 
signs  that  identify  places,  entrances 
and  exits,  shots  around  the  campfire, 
the  cook  over  the  charcoal  grill, 
games  played,  camp  offices  and  camp 
personnel,  children’s  areas,  docks, 
interesting  campers  you  meet,  boat- 


ing and  fishing  experiences,  swim- 
ming and  beach  activity,  etc.  Try  for 
the  unusual  shot  while  setting  up  or 
breaking  camp,  happenings  on  nature 
hikes,  and  a good  panorama  shot, 
identifying  each  camping  area. 

8.  Send  off  film  for  processing 
immediately  after  the  camping  trip  is 
over. 

9.  Follow,  generally,  the  classic 
rule  of  keeping  the  sun  at  the  pho- 
tographer’s back. 

10.  Expect  to  get  results  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  learning 
you  put  into  your  efforts.  Remember, 
correct  practice  makes  perfect. 

11.  Don’t  give  up  when  things  go 
wrong.  They  also  go  wrong  for 
professional  photographers.  By  all 
means,  keep  asking  questions.  Most 
photographers  like  to  discuss,  above 
all  things,  photography. 


Ice  Fishing 

continued  from  page  7 

water.  It  is  in  this  type  of  angling 
— it  might  be  called  a modified  and 
gentle  form  of  jigging — that  the  short 
casting  rod  is  useful. 

There  are  some  important  facts  to 
remember  if  you  hope  to  hook  fish 
that  bite  a bait  or  strike  a lure. 

1.  With  an  artificial  lure,  the  hook 
must  be  set  as  quickly  as  a strike  is 
felt,  since  this  method  does  not  rely 
on  a tip-up  to  signal  a bite. 

2.  With  hve  minnows,  however, 
the  fish  must  be  given  plenty  of  time 
to  swallow  the  bait. 

3.  In  fishing  with  a tip-up,  take 
it  easy.  The  flag  jumping  up  indi- 
cates a bite,  but  not  necessarily  a 
hooked  fish.  Take  the  line  in  your 
hand.  Your  fingers  wall  tell  you  if 
you  really  had  a bite  or  just  a nibble. 

And,  finally,  do  not  try  to  play 


a hooked  fish  in  the  water  below  a 
hole  in  the  ice.  You  just  do  not  have 
the  room  for  such  nice  tactics.  Set 
the  hook  firmly  and,  using  a “hand- 
over-hand” retrieve,  pull  the  fish  up 
through  the  hole  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Or,  if  the  fish  is  large,  sink  a 
gaff  into  it  as  soon  as  you  have  it 
in  sight  in  the  hole.  Either  way,  haul 
up  the  fish  smoothly  and  as  near 
the  center  of  the  hole  as  possible,  so 
that  it  will  not  bump  the  side  of  the 
hole  and  perhaps  get  away. 

We  saved  one  point  until  last  so  it 
will  remain  in  your  mind:  A four 
inch  ice  cover  is  the  recommended 
minimum  for  safe  ice  fishing.  Less 
will  support  a man’s  weight,  so  they 
say,  but  why  take  foolish  chances? 
You  can  shrug  off  a ducking  in  the 


warmth  of  summer,  but  winter  fish- 
ing is  a different  matter.  Ice  fishing 
is  safe  and  enjoyable  sport.  Why 
not  try  it? 


Ice  Strength  Table 

Of  interest  to  ice  fishermen  and  other  winter  sportsmen  is  this  table  of  ice 
strength  which  comes  to  us  from  the  .American  Pulpwood  .Association. 

The  figures  are  for  clear,  blue  ice  on  lakes.  Reduce  strength  t allies  15  percent 
for  clear,  blue,  river  ice.  .Slush  ice  is  only  one-half  the  strength  of  blue  ice.  The 
table  applies  only  for  moving  loads,  not  stationary. 


Ice  thickness  in  inches  Permissible  Load  (clear,  blue,  lake  ice) 

2 One  person  on  foot 

3 Group,  in  single  file 

71/2 Passenger  car  (2  ton  gross) 

8 Light  truck  (21/2  ton  gross) 

10  Medium  truck  (31/2  ton  gross) 

12  Heavy  truck  (7-8  ton  gross) 

15  10  tons 

20  25  tons 

25  45  tons 

30  70  tons 

36  110  tons 
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FLY 

TYING 


by  Chaunoy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 


The 

Classical 
“Skues  Nymphs” 


Few  anglers  have  made  a greater 
contribution  to  fly  fishing  than  En- 
gland’s G.  E.  M.  Skues  for  it  was  he 
who  developed  nymph  fishing  to  a 
refined  art,  altogether  as  ethical  and 
legitimate  in  purpose  as  the  dry  fly. 
His  niche  in  angling  history  was 
carved  at  a difficult  time.  Halford’s 
brilliant  dissertations  on  the  dry  fly 
had  developed  a cult  of  such  magni- 
tude that  any  use  of  submerged  flies 
in  the  chalk  streams  of  Hampshire 
was  severely  frowned  upon  and  ul- 
timately forbidden.  But  Skues  was  a 
keen  observer  who  recognized  that 
many  trout  which  appeared  to  be  sur- 
face-feeding in  the  clear  waters  were 
in  fact  feeding  upon  drifting  or 
emerging  nymphs.  This  he  often  con- 
firmed by  thrusting  his  famous  mar- 
row-scoop  down  the  throat  of  a fresh- 
ly killed  trout  and  extracting  its 
stomach  contents,  which  he  frequent- 
ly found  to  consist  mainly  of  nymphs. 
These  he  would  transfer  to  a white 
baby  dish  filled  with  water  at  his 
fly-dressing  table  for  close  examina- 
tion. After  noting  the  size,  shape  and 
coloration  of  specific  nymphs  he  set 
about  representing  them  with  fur  and 
quill. 


Youngster  receiving  "basic  training"  with  the  fly  rod  on  the  Children's  Section  of  Clarks  Creek, 
Dauphin  County. 


Halford  deplored  the  chuck-and- 
chance  fishing  of  wet  flies  down- 
stream because  he  feared  that  many 
trout  were  thus  pricked  and  destined 
to  become  super-shy.  It  is  clear  that 
he  and  his  followers  did  not  under- 
stand Skues  and  his  method  of  fish- 
ing the  nymph  because  the  latter 
made  his  casts  upstream  and  only  to 
feeding  trout  or  trout  ‘in  position.’ 
And  the  nymph  was  fished  unweight- 
ed in  the  upper  layer  of  water,  with 
as  much  attention  to  presentation  and 
overcoming  drag  as  befits  the  dry  fly. 
Unlike  the  floating  fly,  the  path  of 
the  drifting  nymph  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low visually  and  Skues  developed  a 
recognition  of  the  subtle  signs  of  the 
take:  the  pause  or  twitch  of  the  drift- 
ing leader;  the  barely  perceptible  side- 
ward thrust  of  the  trout.  He  became 
so  skilled  in  hooking  trout  that  his 
reactions  came  to  be  intuitive  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  to  by- 
standers the  actual  mechanics  of 
striking.  Despite  Skues’  careful  doc- 
umentation of  his  imitative  approach 
to  nymph  fishing  and  of  its  legit- 
imacy, he  was  forced  to  devote  much 
of  his  writing  to  the  defense  of  his 
position.  Point  by  point,  he  systemat- 
ically broke  down  the  criticisms  of 
the  dry  fly  school  but  the  glamour  of 
the  Halford  cult  overshadowed  him 
and  his  followers  and  on  the  best  of 
the  chalk  streams,  all  privately  con- 
trolled, the  nymph  became  forbidden. 
In  1938  he  was  forced  to  resign  from 


his  beloved  Itchen  and  he  took  a rod 
on  the  Nadder,  where  he  fished  his  re- 
maining days.  He  complained  bitter- 
ly about  the  Nadder  as  a fishery  but 
his  notes  indicated  that  he  caught 
larger  trout  there  than  in  the  Itchen. 

In  the  years  since  Skues’  death 
reasonable  minds  have  resolved  the 
controversy  of  dry  versus  wet  and 
the  importance  of  each  as  distinct 
forms  of  fly  fishing  has  been  placed 
in  proper  perspective. 

The  Skues  nymphs  were  models 
of  simplicity.  He  insisted  that  the  legs 
of  the  artificial  be  short,  and  pressed 
back  against  a thick  pad  of  dubbing 
at  the  thorax  to  make  them  stand  out 
along  the  sides  in  a natural  position. 
He  noted  that  most  of  the  British 
mayfly  nymphs  had  short  tails  but 
he  recommended  slightly  longer  tails 
for  the  artificials,  reasoning  that  they 
added  stability  to  the  posture  of  the 
nymph  in  the  water. 

The  tying  procedure  shown  in  the 
photo-illustrations  is  one  of  several 
utilized  by  Skues  in  the  dressing  of 
his  nymphs  and  it  typifies  an  econ- 
omy of  materials  and  manipulations 
inherent  in  his  patterns.  The  Olive 
Nymph  pattern  described  is  general 
in  character  and  in  sizes  #16  through 
#22  it  represents  several  species  of 
Paraleptophlebia,  Baetis  and  Pseudo- 
cloeon.  However,  with  appropriate 
changes  in  size  and  body  coloration  it 
is  adaptable  to  many  other  mayfly 
nymphs. 
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To  Tie  an  Olive  Nymph,  Skues  Style: 


1.  Clamp  a size  hook,  regular 

length,  in  vise.  Bind  tying  thread  (Danville's 
pre-waxed  olive  shown)  behind  eye  and  half- 
hitch. 

2.  Cut  a section  of  eight  long  fibres  ► 
from  a ringneck  pheasant  tail  feather.  With 
blackish  side  of  fibres  underneath,  bind  fibres 
to  top  of  shank  behind  eye,  allowing  tips  to 
extend  beyond  eye. 


◄ 3.  Wind  thread  rearward  over  fibres  to 

mid-shank. 

4.  Pull  long  ends  of  fibres  upward,  make  ► 
a couple  of  turns  of  thread  close  behind  fibres 
to  hold  them  erect,  then  spiral  thread  to 
bend  and  half-hitch. 


5.  For  tails,  tie  in  three  pheasant  tail 
fibres  and  wind  thread  over  butts  and  back 
to  bend.  To  spread  tails  make  a turn  of  thread 
behind  and  against  base  of  tails.  Tails  should 
be  as  long  as  shank. 

6.  Tie  in  a length  of  fine  gold  wire  for  ► 
ribbing.  Mix  a brownish  olive  dubbing  of 
three  parts  olive  angora  yarn,  pulled  from 
the  skein,  with  one  part  brown  Hudson  seal 
fur.  Apply  tacky  wax  to  a short  length  of 
tying  thread  and  work  dubbing  fur  around 
thread  with  fingertips. 


■M  7.  Wind  dubbing  forward  to  form  a 
tapered  abdomen.  Make  one  turn  in  front  of 
vertical  pheasant  fibres  and  half-hitch.  Wind 
gold  wire  clockwise  in  spaced  turns  and  tie 
off  in  front  of  vertical  fibres.  Then  apply  more 
dubbing  to  thread  and  wind  forward  to  form 
a rather  heavy  thorax. 

8.  For  legs,  separate  the  tips  of  the  ► 
pheasant  fibres  extending  in  front  and  wind 
thread  tight  against  their  base  to  make  them 
stand  out  at  sides. 


9.  For  wing  case,  pull  the  long  pheasant 
fibres  over  top  of  thorax  and  tie  off  at  head. 
Trim  off  waste  as  shown. 

10.  Make  a neat  head  with  thread  and  ► 
whip-finish.  A drop  of  head  lacquer  on  finish 
winding  completes  Skues  Olive  Nymph. 
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HIGHER(?)  EDUCATION 

Adult  education  nowadays  is  really 
catching  on.  A few  years  ago  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  such 
schools  were  usually  trying  to  up- 
grade their  education  for  practical 
purposes  such  as  getting  a high 
school  degree  or  getting  ahead  in 
their  jobs  by  qualifying  for  a better 
position  at  work.  These  days,  with  a 
real  boom  in  such  extra  education, 
many  of  the  students  are  taking 
courses  for  nothing  more  than  self- 
satisfaction  in  learning  with  no  real 
tangible  gain  seen. 

A case  in  point  is  a course  now  be- 
ing offered  at  the  Springfield  Adult 
Education  classes  sponsored  by  the 
Springfield  School  system  here  in 
Delaware  County.  The  course  is  Fly 
Tying,  and  knowing  the  ability  of  one 
of  the  instructors,  Tom  Satterthwaite, 
who  I consider  a real  expert  in  the 
field,  this  course  should  be  very 
beneficial  for  both  the  novice  just 
starting  out,  and  the  fellow  who  has 
been  tying  for  years. 

Another  course  is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin in  January  of  1973.  Anyone  inter- 
ested should  contact  the  adult  educa- 
tion branch  of  the  school  district  for 
details. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
WWP  (Delaware  Co.) 

LITTLE  LITTER  HERE- 

I had  the  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
group  that  is  making  the  new  boat- 
ing film  and  could  not  get  over  their 
amazement  of  the  lack  of  litter  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  We 
had  gone  to  Epply  Island  for  some 
pictures  and  two  of  the  cast  had 
taken  a walk  around  the  island  and 
when  they  came  back  they  said  that 
they  found  only  one  can  on  the  whole 
island.  At  our  access  area  we  had 
found  a paper  cup  but  had  also  ap- 
prehended a violator.  The  youngster 
that  is  in  the  cast  said,  “If  this  was 
New  York,  the  police  wouldn’t  do 
anything  about  the  litterbugs.  Our 
beaches  are  covered  with  litter  and 
no  one  seems  to  care.” 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
WWP  (Lake  Wallenpaupack) 


COULD  RE! 


The  following  conversation  was 
overheard  at  the  Bloomsburg  Fair 
from  a man  and  his  wife  who  were 
looking  at  the  fish  in  the  display. 
The  wife  said,  “Why  do  you  suppose 
they  would  ever  name  an  awful 
thing  like  that  a Hellbender?”  “It’s 
very  obvious  dummy,  because  it’s  all 
bent  to  hell,”  answered  her  husband. 

G.  W.  Frank  Kann 
WWP  (Sullivan  Co.) 


TRY  HARDER- 

I have  assisted  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  on  numerous 
occasions  taking  fish  samples  on  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  by  electro-shock- 
ing and  netting  operations.  The  fish 
we  have  taken  were  fantastic;  wall- 
eyes in  the  8 pound  class,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout  up  to  8 pounds,  small- 
mouth  bass  in  the  4 pound  class,  and 
many  other  game  fish.  I am  con- 
vinced the  reservoir  is  very  produc- 
tive in  fish  life,  but  the  fishermen  do 
not  bring  these  fish  to  net.  I guess 
you  could  sum  it  up  by  saying  the 
reservoir  is  good  fishing  but  not  so 
good  for  catching. 

Paul  R.  Sowers 
WWP  (E.  Warren  Co.) 

SEEING  IS  RELIEVING- 

In  observance  of  National  Fishing 
and  Hunting  week,  this  district  ar- 
ranged a tour  of  the  Fish  Commission 
Bellefonte  hatchery  complex  and  the 
Benner  Springs  Research  Station  for 
55  students  and  three  advisors  from 
the  Mifflin-Juniata  Vo-Tech  School. 

They  were  impressed  with  the  tour 
and  are  now  much  more  aware  of  the 
many  facets  of  the  Fish  Commission’s 
total  program. 

Richard  Owens 
WWP  (Juniata  Co.) 

UP,  UP,  AND  AWAY! 

The  bass  fishermen  in  Allegheny 
County  are  now  using  a hypodermic 
needle  to  shoot  air  into  a nightcrawl- 
er  to  make  it  float  off  the  bottom. 
From  all  reports  this  works  great! 

James  R.  Smith 
WWP  (S/Allegheny  Co.) 


“AQUALANES”?  ' 

What  does  a bowler  do  when  he  f ^ 
has  had  a couple  of  frustrating  ; 
games?  We’ve  all  heard  of  the  golfer  . i 
who,  after  a lousy  round,  throws  his  l 
clubs  in  the  nearest  lake,  but  what  i 
about  the  bowler  who  wants  to  re-  f 
lieve  his  temper?  : I 

I believe  we  accidentally  discovered  ; t 
an  answer  to  that  question  recently  t 
when  we  were  netting  some  panfish  S 
from  the  farm  pond  on  Mr.  Paul 
Stoneback’s  property  near  Old  Zions-  ' 9 
ville.  i I 

On  our  first  haul,  we  found  that  the  ; ol 
net  contained,  nestled  among  a lot  ‘ 4 
of  bluegills,  a man’s  bowling  ball,  in 
good  usable  condition.  Where  did  ; pi 
it  come  from?  I was  reluctant  to  ask  ' to 
Mr.  Stoneback.  After  all,  we  would  i i 
like  to  net  his  pond  again  next  year!  to 

Frederick  Mussel 
WWP  (Lehigh  Co.) 


SALUTE! 

Recently,  Mr.  Thornton  Walker  re- 
tired as  director  of  the  Youth  Forestry 
Camp  at  Raccoon  Creek  State  Park. 
This  fine  gentleman  was  most  ded- 
icated to  his  work  with  the  boys  and 
there  is  no  question  concerning  the 
wonderful  influence  Mr.  Walker  had 
upon  their  lives.  If  I may  borrow  the 
words  of  others,  I would  like  to 
eulogize  Thornton  Walker  by  saying 
his  philosophy  was  . . . “there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a bad  boy  ...  he  ain’t 
heavy,  he’s  my  brother,”  and  a man 
never  stood  so  tall  as  when  he  stooped 
to  help  a boy!  If  this  be  true,  then, 
Thornton  Walker  stands  ten  feet  tall 
and  I say,  “Walk  proudly,  Thornton, 
walk  proudly!” 

Donald  Parrish 
WWP  (Beaver  Co.) 
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A LITTLE  SHORT- 

While  checking  a fisherman  at  the 
East  Branch  Dam,  he  said  to  me, 
“What  you  ought  to  do  is  stock  some 
muskys  in  here.”  I told  him  that  we 
were  one  step  ahead  of  him  and  had 
recently  stocked  both  musky  and 
walleyes.  He  seemed  to  get  a little  ex- 
cited and  asked  “How  big  are  they”? 

I told  him  that  if  he  caught  one  that 
measured  2 inches  he  would  have  the  ' 
biggest  one  in  the  lake  and  went  on 
to  explain  that  they  were  only  about 
V4  inch  long  when  stocked  as  fry.  I 
told  him  that  if  they  did  well,  we: 
could  expect  30  inch  legal  muskys 
in  3-4  years.  . 

Berny  Ambrose 
WWP  (Elk  Co.) 
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HADN’T  HAD  A “BITE” 

IN  DAYS! 

While  on  Boat  Patrol  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  last  summer,  SWP’s  Kop- 
ta  and  Kish  stopped  a boat  for  bad 
numbering.  While  SWP  Kish  was 
filling  out  the  boarding  report,  SWP 
Kopta  was  holding  the  boats,  and 
checking  the  Personal  Flotation  De- 
vices for  the  4 adults  and  2 young- 
sters on  board. 

One  of  the  adults  told  the  young- 
sters that  these  were  the  “River  Po- 
hcemen,”  and  with  that  remark  one 
of  the  youngsters  bit  SWP  Kopta  on 
the  hand. 

Apologies  were  accepted  from  the 
parents,  and  a search  of  the  first  aid 
kit  after  they  had  pulled  away  showed 
a snake  bite  kit,  but  no  “child  bite 
kit.” 

Gerald  T.  Crayton 
WWP  (N/Allegheny  Co.) 


GUESSING  GAME- 

The  spillway  at  Pymatuning  Lake 
is  the  Number  One  nature  attraction 
in  Pennsylvania  and  while  patrolling 
the  area  you  hear  a number  of  un- 
usual remarks  about  the  feeding  of 
bread  to  the  large  carp.  “Do  you  stock 
carp  in  the  lake?”  “Do  you  call  the 
fish  in  at  night?”  “Is  there  a net  hold- 
ing them  in  the  area?”  “Those  are 
the  biggest  trout  I have  ever  seen.” 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
VAVP  (W.  Crawford  Co.) 


“ROCK”  BASS 

John  Fetterhoftie,  a local  sports- 
man and  practical  joker,  was  fishing 
alone  in  his  boat  one  morning  for 
largemouth  bass.  He  evidently  had 
decided  to  call  it  a day  and  was  head- 
ed for  the  docking  area.  Suddenly  a 
rock  was  thrown  from  the  brush 
along  the  lake  and  landed  with  a tre- 
mendous splash  near  John’s  boat.  Not 
seeing  the  rock  but  hearing  the  noise, 
John  threw  out  the  anchor  and  in 
record  speed  had  his  line  in  the  wa- 
ter. Needless  to  say  he  never  did 
catch  that  “rock”  bass. 

Joseph  Houck 
WWP  (Fulton  Co.) 

DOUBLE  TAKE! 

In  the  process  of  checking  two 
fishermen  last  year,  one  said,  “I’ve 
got  to  tell  you  a good  one”!  He  said  he 
had  fished  Cross  Fork  Creek  and  saw 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  biggest 
trout  that  he  had  ever  seen.  So  on 
another  trip  they  visited  the  same 
stream  and  the  same  pool.  He  said, 
“When  I looked  into  the  pool,  I could 
see  this  flashing  around  and  it  looked 
just  like  the  big  trout  I had  seen  be- 
fore.” He  called  his  buddy  and  they 
were  both  convinced  it  was  the  big- 
gest fish  they  had  ever  seen.  They 
made  a few  casts  with  no  results. 
But  they  were  quite  surprised  when 
a big  beaver  came  to  the  surface  and 
looked  them  over! 

Kenneth  Aley 
WWP  (Potter  Co.) 


THAT’LL  LARN  YA! 

While  patrolling  this  summer  with 
SWP  DeSau  and  “Shad”  (my  Lab- 
rador retriever),  we  observed  a gen- 
tleman (??)  throw  a bait  container 
far  out  into  the  Delaware  River.  Upon 
approaching  the  individual  and  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  Litter  Section  of 
Fish  Law,  the  defendant  claimed  we 
had  no  evidence  and  therefore  no 
case  against  him.  The  defendant  was 
then  educated  as  to  the  workings  of  a 
good  retriever! 

Jay  B.  Johnston 
WWP  (Bucks  Co.) 

FRUSTRATED! 

On  the  first  day  of  trout  season  the 
waters  of  Indiana  County  were  very 
high  and  fishing  was  practically  next 
to  impossible.  Deputy  Robert  Ruddock 
was  on  patrol  of  one  of  our  larger 
trout  streams  when  he  happened  up- 
on a fisherman  who  after  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  hold  his  line  in 
the  water  finally  put  a heavy  sinker 
on  the  end  of  his  line.  After  several 
times  of  getting  fast  on  the  bottom 
and  losing  the  rig  he  looked  up  and 
said  “I  haven’t  fished  for  several 
years  and  this  looks  like  I will  quit 
for  the  next  several  years.”  At  this 
time  he  picked  his  rod  and  reel 
and  made  a perfect  javelin  throw  of 
it  right  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Deputy  Ruddock  is  still  looking  for 
that  rod. 

Allen  G.  Stiffler 
WWP  (Indiana  County) 


Statewide 

continued  from  page  2 
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reducing  the  cost-per-pound  of  the 
end  product,  but  still  the  cost  of  pro- 
jducing  fish  is  rising.  And  produce 
fish  we  must!  Warmwater  game  fish 
production  must  continually  increase 
to  supply  the  demand  which  arises 
with  the  opening  of  each  new  lake 
within  our  state  park  system. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  many 
'Corps  of  Engineers  multi-purpose 
lakes  scattered  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. Since  1963  an  impres- 
sive acreage  has  become  available  to 
Pennsylvania  anglers  permitting  a 
Wider  distribution  of  desirable  game 
fish  species  (e.g.,  muskellunge,  north- 
3rn  pike,  etc.)  not  native  to  the  area, 
aot  to  mention  the  increased  “elbow 
room”  available  along  the  equally  im- 
pressive shorelines  of  these  sprawling 
impoundments.  We’re  exceptionally 


fortunate  that  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution has  been  reasonably  equit- 
able. 

Across  the  Northern  Tier,  east  to 
west,  the  list  of  impoundments,  the 
fishery  management  of  which  is  the 
Fish  Commission’s  responsibility  (re- 
gardless of  “ownership”)  includes: 
Francis  Slocum  Lake,  Beltzville  Lake, 
C.F.  Walker  Lake,  Joseph  J.  Sayers 
Lake,  Colyer  Lake,  Mill  Creek  Lake, 
Lake  Arthur.  Lake  Wilhelm,  and 
Shenango  Reservoir.  In  the  southern 
half  of  the  state;  Leeser  Lake,  Lake 
Marburg,  Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  Long 
Pine  Run  Dam,  Little  Buffalo  Lake, 
Canoe  Lake,  High  Point  Lake,  Key- 
stone Lake,  and  looming  in  the  very 
near  future,  the  new  Raystown  Dam. 
To  establish  and  maintain  a game 
fish  population  in  the  latter  alone  will 
be  a monumental  undertaking! 

New  waters  are  being  added  to 
the  stocking  list  as  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control  measures  take  ef- 


fect. Trout  streams  in  Allegheny 
County!  Who  would  have  predicted 
it?  The  East  Branch  Clarion  River 
Lake  has  reached  the  stage  in  its 
comeback  where  experimental  trout 
and  muskellunge  plantings  have  been 
made!  And  the  real  clincher  is  the 
Schuylkill  River — receiving  its  first 
stocking,  muskellunge,  in  1972! 

This  is  far  from  a complete  listing 
of  newly  created  waterways  (or  wa- 
terways released  from  the  fatal  grasp 
of  pollution)  that  have  placed  addi- 
tional demands  on  the  facilities  sup- 
ported by  the  fee  you  paid  for  that 
little  piece  of  paper  we  call  a “Fishing 
’License”.  And  just  think  of  it  . . . 
it’s  only  2.2%  of  your  total  outlay  for 
all  the  fun  you  had  fishing! 

Next  month  we’ll  give  you  a run- 
down on  access  areas  developed 
along  existing  waterways  and  the 
part  your  fishing  license  plays  in  their 
acquisition  and  development. 
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Questions 
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Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  B.  King  of  Prussia: 

“I  have  an  old  Elgin  engine  that 
knocks  heavily,  and  kicks  back  some- 
times when  I start  it.  What  is  caus- 
ing this  problem?” 

— Your  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
ignition  timing,  which  must  be  very 
far  advanced  to  make  the  engine  kick 
back.  Either  the  stator  plate  under  the 
flywheel  has  shifted,  or  the  flywheel 
itself  has  moved  on  the  crankshaft 
due  to  a broken  key.  The  engine  will 
have  to  be  disassembled  in  either 
case,  but  the  parts  should  be  avail- 
able. You  may  find,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  repair  is  more  than  the  en- 
gine is  worth,  so  I would  recommend 
getting  an  estimate  from  a reputable 
repair  shop. 

From  W.  J.,  Cumberland,  Md.: 

“I  disagree  with  your  opinion  of 
the  electronic  fish-finders,  and  sug- 
gest that  you  try  mounting  the  trans- 
ducer inside  the  boat  in  a sump  or 
well  filled  with  water.” 

— A ‘fish-finder’  is  simply  an  elec- 
tronic depth-sounder  dressed  up  with 
a different  name  that  the  manufac- 
turer hopes  will  fool  the  fisherman, 
if  not  the  fish.  All  sounders  operate  by 
bouncing  a high-frequency  sound  im- 
pulse off  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or 
what-have-you,  then  timing  the  re- 
turn of  this  pulse  and  displaying  the 
depth  on  a graduated  scale  by  means 
of  a flashing  neon  light.  These  in- 
struments are  subject  to  somewhat  er- 
ratic operation,  since  false  returns 
are  commonly  caused  by  layers  of 
water  at  different  temperature,  silt 
or  turbidity,  the  tops  of  aquatic 
plants,  propeller  wash,  currents  gen- 
erated by  tbe  hull  moving  through  the 
water,  and  countless  other  sources. 
Each  of  these  interferences  causes  a 
brief  flash  on  the  dial,  exactly  like 
the  flash  caused  when  the  sound  sig- 
nal strikes  a large  fish,  or  a school  of 
small  ones.  The  typical  display  from 
a flasher-type  sounder  is  a fairly  con- 


stant strong  lighted  area  on  the  scale 
indicating  the  bottom,  and  a number 
of  stray  flashes  at  various  depths 
above  the  bottom.  These  stray  signals 
are  almost  always  present,  and  some 
of  them  may  or  may  not  indicate  fish. 
Even  if  one  of  them  is  a fish,  I find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  will  wait 
patiently  while  you  stop  the  boat, 
pick  up  your  rod,  and  drop  the  hook. 
As  for  installing  the  transducer  (the 
combined  sending-receiving  part  of 
the  device)  in  an  interior  well,  this 
will  merely  serve  to  reduce  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  instrument,  and  make 
it  less  likely  that  it  will  pick  up  the 
faint  and  fleeting  return  from  a fish. 
My  experience  with  the  flasher  vari- 
ety of  sounder  over  the  past  20  years 
has  made  me  a skeptic,  but  if  it  works 
for  you,  fine. 

From  J.  J.  M.,  Pittsburgh: 

“The  propeller  on  my  inboard  boat 
keeps  turning  over  sloivly  ahead  when 
the  shift  is  in  neutral;  this  makes  it 
somewhat  difficult  docking  and  un- 
docking. What  can  I do  about  this?” 

— Most  marine  gears  of  the  Par- 
agon type,  the  most  common  type 
encountered  on  small  inboards,  do 
have  this  tendency  to  turn  over  when 
in  the  neutral  position.  This  is  be- 
cause the  forward  mechanism  is  a 
series  of  discs,  like  the  arrangement 
inside  a bicycle  brake.  Every  other 
disc  is  attached  to  the  engine  shaft, 
and  turns  constantly,  while  the  al- 
ternate discs  are  connected  to  the 
propeller  shaft.  Since  the  gearcase  is 
filled  with  oil,  there  is  a “turbine” 
effect  which  tends  to  keep  the  propel- 
ler rotating  slowly  even  though  the 
discs  are  not  compressed. 

There  are  a few  ways  to  stop  this, 
at  least  temporarily,  but  none  is  a 
really  satisfactory  solution.  The  re- 
verse band  inside  the  gear  can  be 
tightened  down  until  it  drags  enough 
to  stop  the  forward  rotation,  but  this 
generally  produces  a condition  where 
the  prop  sometimes  stops  and  some- 


times rotates  in  an  astern  direction. 
The  shaft  stuffing  box  can  be  tight- 
ened down  to  compress  the  packing 
and  brake  the  shaft,  but  this  causes 
considerable  wear  on  the  shaft  and 
only  lasts  for  a little  while.  A new 
strut  bearing  will  provide  enough 
drag  in  most  cases  to  stop  the  shaft 
turning,  but  this  only  is  good  until 
the  bearing  wears  down.  All  things 
considered,  we  have  learned  to  live 
with  this  problem,  and  suggest  you 
do  the  same. 

JggSSSSS 

From  T.  G.,  Belle  Vernon: 

“I  was  stopped  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  on  the  Monongahela  River  re- 
cently, and  was  told  that  the  work 
vests  I had  in  my  fishing  boat  were 
not  approved.  Yesterday  I got  a notice 
in  the  mail  that  I was  being  fined 
$100.00.  What  can  I do?” 

— Write  to  the  Coast  Guard  officer 
who  signed  the  Notice  of  Violation, 
setting  forth  the  exact  circumstances 
— that  you  were  not  aware  that  the 
work  vest,  which  is  intended  for  per- 
sonnel actually  working  on  commer- 
cial vessels,  is  not  an  accepted  flota- 
tion device  for  a motorboat.  Explain 
that  you  have  since  purchased  ap- 
proved devices,  and  attach  a copy  of 
your  sales  receipt.  The  Coast  Guard, 
like  the  Pennsylvania  Eish  Commis- 
sion, is  not  interested  in  penalizing 
boatmen  for  mistakes,  but  rather  at- 
tempts to  encourage  safety  in  boat- 
ing. 

P.F.C.  Comment — ' 

“The  regulation  requiring  a CG-approved 
lifesaving  device  for  each  person  on  board 
is  one  that  is  strictly  enforced  although 
the  penalty  for  having  non-approved  de- 
vices is  generally  much  less  than  that  for  I 
having  none  at  all.  We  have  to  consider 
that  an  operator  who  disregards  or  is  ig- 
norant of  this  very  basic  requirement  will 
undoubtedly  be  ignorant  of  or  disregard 
most  of  the  other  regulations  also.” 

Capt.  C.  E.  Leising,  Director 

Bureau  of  Waterways 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
. . . at  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


How  STRONG  is  the  Commission’s  Co- 
operative Nursery  Program?  Quite 
strong!  At  least  Hurricane  Agnes 
couldn’t  break  it — bent  it  maybe — 
but  didn’t  break  it.  Now  months  after 
the  storm,  most  clubs  affected  are 
back  in  business,  or  are  looking  for 
a better  site.  Agnes  blew  herself  out 
and  the  cooperative  nurseries  picked 
up  the  pieces  and  went  on  with  the 
job  of  raising  trout. 

For  a closer  look:  Bob  Brown, 
Chief,  Cooperative  Nurseries,  filed 
this  report  on  June  30,  1972:  ‘There 
may  be  a ray  of  hope  for  most  of  our 
cooperative  nurseries.  There  have 
been  24  nurseries  report  thus  far  and 
three  of  the  24  nurseries  reporting  as 
of  June  29,  1972,  lost  all  of  their  fish, 
one  lost  75% , and  the  remaining  es- 
timate about  10%  loss.  In  addition 
three  nurseries  were  totally  destroyed. 
Of  these  three,  one  had  not  received 
its  fish.  Our  office  and  home  phones 
have  been  ringing  to  1 a.m.” 

This  wasn’t  all  the  bad  news  Bob 
received  when  final  reports  were  in, 
but  it  was  enough  at  the  moment. 
The  reports  also  indicated  that  many 
nurseries  experienced  no  real  prob- 
lems and  that  the  central  and  south- 
eastern areas  seemed  hardest  hit.  In 
summary.  Bob,  and  others,  felt  that 
the  program  could  survive,  recover, 
and  continue.  It  has. 

A random  check  of  some  counties 
and  nurseries  involved  should  pro- 
vide insight  to  the  total  problems  en- 
countered. For  example,  the  Delta 
Peach  Bottom  Fish  and  Game  nur- 
sery, York  County,  reported  in  July 
that  their  damage  was  slight  com- 
pared to  what  it  could  have  been.  The 
members  had  constructed  earlier  a 
diversion  ditch  around  their  newly 
converted  cement  block  raceway. 

Cumberland  County  clubs  took  a 
beating.  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen 
indicated  their  fish  scattered  over  a 
mile  of  stream.  A seining  operation 
later  recovered  about  1,400  finger- 
lings  with  150  man  hours  invested. 
Damage  to  the  nursery  was  minimal 
because  of  its  solid  construction. 


The  Mount  Holly  Fish  and  Game 
nursery,  Cumberland  County,  had  a 
heavy  fish  loss.  About  4,000  of  their 
5,000  fingerlings  vanished  as  did  500 
holdovers.  This  club  had  taken  an 
earlier  flood  beating  in  1970.  Good 
screening  and  solid  block  construc- 
tion reduced  total  damage  and  fish 
loss  both  times. 

The  Yellow  Breeches  Anglers,  Cum- 
berland County,  suffered  a fish  loss, 
property  damage,  and  curtailed  some 
of  their  stocking  until  waters  receded 
and  damage  was  controlled.  Shippens- 
burg  Fly  Fishers  had  no  damage  to 
their  nursery  but  lost  over  4,000  fish 
to  high  waters. 

Perry  County  nurseries  were  hit 
also.  Millerstown  Sportsmen  lost  their 
screens  and  over  2,000  fish.  The  New 
Bloomfield  Sportsmen’s  Keller  Nur- 
sery was  inundated  but  suffered  no 
major  damage;  other  county  nur- 
series were  similarly  affected. 

Typical  of  Franklin  County  clubs 
was  the  report  sent  out  to  members 
of  the  Mercersburg  club.  The  news- 
letter told  of  damage,  fish  loss,  and 
the  efforts  of  club  members  and 
others  to  control  and  reduce  losses. 

From  Cambria  County  came  this 
report.  Flood  waters  had  destroyed 
the  Jackson  Township  Community 
Rod  and  Gun  Club’s  intake  system. 
A temporary  line  was  installed  and 
the  local  fire  company  flushed  the 
lines,  saving  2,200  of  3,000  trout. 

Carbon  County’s  Youth  Forestry 
Camp  #2  nursery  was  not  damaged 
but  lost  fish  as  high  runoff  waters  af- 
fected the  pH.  Similar  problems  de- 
veloped in  many  nurseries  that 
weathered  the  initial  storm. 

Chester  County  clubs  were  hard 
hit,  but  the  West  Cain  Sportsmen 
suffered  light  damage  and  minimal 
fish  loss  due  to  the  excellent  con- 
struction of  their  new  nursery.  And 
the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation had  an  unusual  break  when 
their  caretaker  was  stranded  at  the 
nursery  and  spent  his  time,  until 
“rescued,”  cleaning  screens  and  other- 
wise protecting  the  property  and  fish. 


Other  clubs  were  less  fortunate. 
Columbia  County's  Beaver  Township 
Rod  and  Gun  Club’s  nursery,  about 
90%  complete  at  Agnes  time,  was 
covered  with  flood  debris.  Bradford 
County’s  Canton  Rod  and  Gun  Club’s 
nursery  is  out  of  business  this  year. 
Flood  rubble  completely  filled  their 
water  source.  A quote  from  their  flood 
report  stated:  “We’re  out  of  business 
this  year,  but  we’ll  be  back  next 
year.”  And  the  Hillside  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  Tioga  County,  is  also  out  this 
year — maybe  permanently.  Flood  wa- 
ters leveled  their  entire  nursery,  de- 
stroyed several  hundred  feet  of  intake 
pipe,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers 
built  a 20  foot  dyke  in  the  region, 
creating  an  intake  problem. 

Lehigh  County’s  Lil-Le-Hi  Nursery 
suffered  extensive  damage  and  fish 
loss.  10,000  rainbow  and  2,000  brown 
trout  fingerlings,  and  5,000  adult 
trout  went  down  the  drain.  Physical 
destruction  at  the  facility  was  major; 
however,  the  project  will  continue. 

A sample  of  Lancaster  County’s 
problems  and  attitudes  can  be  shown 
with  the  recent  approval  of  a new 
nursery  for  the  Lititz  Sportsmen.  The 
old  one  was  entirely  destroyed. 

In  the  meantime  restoration  work 
continues;  new  sites  have  been  ap- 
proved; others  are  under  observation; 
and  the  program  is  100%  GO!  More 
help  from  the  Fish  Commission,  oth- 
er cooperative  nurseries  such  as  the 
Potter  County  Anglers,  commercial 
hatcheries,  and  additional  hard  work 
from  the  various  clubs  have  put  the 
program  back  on  its  feet — a bit 
wobbly  in  some  spots  but  growing 
stronger  every  day.  Come  this  spring, 
there  will  again  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cooperative  trout  for  the 
catching. 


MOVING? 

Please  notify  the  ANGLER. 
We  need  both  your  old  and 
new  address.  Do  it  now!! 
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SAFE  BOATING 
IS  NO  ACCIDENT!! 


“I  resolve  that  1973 
will  be, 
at  least  for  me, 
Boating  Accident-Free” 


Enroll  in  a basic  boating  class  this  year — there’s  one  scheduled  near  you  wherever  you  may  live! 


BASIC  BOATING  CLASS  SCHEDULES— Listed  below  are  Fish 
Commission  Basic  Boating  Schools  scheduled  throughout  the 
State  for  1973.  Many  other  classes  will  be  scheduled  as  the  need 
arises,  and  will  be  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and 
local  news  media.  Classes  consist  of  three  two-hour  sessions,  and 
will  generally  run  one  night  per  week  until  completed.  The 


course  is  free,  and  is  designed  educational  and  entertaining,  and 
specifically  aimed  at  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania  boaters  of  all 
age  groups,  whether  they  be  cruising  boaters,  water  skiers,  canoe- 
ists, fishermen,  float  trippers,  sailboaters;  no  matter  what  you  like 
to  do  on  the  waters.  We  urge  that  you  attend!  First  session  be- 
gins on  date  given. 


COUNTY 


LOCATION 


REGION  I (Northwest) 


Centre 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Crawford 

Elk 

Erie 

Erie 

Forest 

Lawrence 

McKean 

Mercer 

Venango 

Warren 


Bellefonte  Jr.  Hi  School,  Bellefonte  

County  Courthouse,  Clarion  

Curwensville  Hi  School,  Curwensville  

Lockport  Armory,  Lock  Haven  

Sportsman's  Club,  Conneaut  Lake  

Pymatuning  Sportsmen  Club,  Linesville  (One  Day  Class) 

YMCA,  Ridgway  

Gem  City  Outdoorsmen  Club,  McKean  (One  Day  Class) 
Pa.  Game  Comm.,  Seigal  Marsh  Visitation  Center  . . . . 

Pleasantville  Elementary  School,  Pleasantville  

YMCA,  New  Castle  

Senior  High  School,  Bradford  

Hickory  Armory,  Sharon  

Pa.  Game  Comm.  Division  Office,  Franklin  

Warren  High  School,  Warren  


REGION  II  (Southwest) 


Allegheny 

Allegheny 

Allegheny 

Beaver 

Beaver 

Cambria 

Indiana 

Washington 

Westmoreland 


John  Dewey  Jr.  Hi  School,  Carnegie  

Monroeville  Mall  (Community  Room),  Monroeville 
(Contact  WWP  James  Smith,  412-678-5090) 

Senior  High  School,  Beaver  

Airport  Marine,  Center  Township  

(Contact  WWP  Anthony  Murawski,  814-472-6180) 

Rustic  Lodge,  Route  286  W,  Indiana  

Mon  Valley  YMCA,  Charleroi  

(Contact  WWP  Arthur  Herman,  412-238-5428) 


REGION  III  (Northeast) 


Bradford 

Carbon 

Lackawanna 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

Monroe 

Montour 

Northumber- 

land 

Pike 

Pike 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Wayne 

Wyoming 


County  Courthouse  (Courtroom  #2),  Towanda  

Contact  District  WWP  Ohisen,  Jim  Thorpe,  Phone  717-325-3027 

Lake  Sheridan  Pavillion,  Lake  Sheridan  

National  Guard  Armory,  Plymouth  

County  Courthouse,  Williamsport  

County  Courthouse,  Stroudsburg  

Senior  Hi  School  (Band  Room),  Danville  

County  Courthouse,  Sunbury  

County  Courthouse,  Milford  

White  Beauty  Resort,  Tafton  

County  Courthouse,  Montrose  

Commonwealth  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Rt.  6,  Wellsboro  

County  Courthouse,  Lewisburg  

County  Commissioner's  Circle  Room,  Honesdale  

Cottage  Assoc.  Building,  Lake  Winola  


REGION  rv  (Southeast) 


Adams 

Berks 

Bucks 

Chester 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Franklin 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Montgomery 

Northompton 

Northampton 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill 

York 


Adams  Co.  Bank,  Old  Rt.  15,  Gettysburg  

To  be  announced — Contact  District  WWP  Ziegenfus,  Shoemakersville,  Phone  215-562-8815 

Central  Bucks  West  Hi  School,  Doylestown  

West  Chester  YMCA  

Carlisle  Fish  & Game  Club,  Carlisle  

Halifax  Hi  School  (Little  Auditorium),  Halifax  

Nether  Providence  Hi  School,  Wallingford  

Recreational  Buildina,  S 3rd  St.,  Chambersburg  

Recreation  Center,  29  Cloister  St.,  Ephrata  

YMCA,  9th  & Willow  Streets,  Lebanon  

YMCA,  15th  Street,  Allentown  

A.D.  Eisenhower  High  School,  Norristown  

Bethlehem  Motor  Boat  Sales,  Easton  

Courthouse,  Easton  

New  Bloomfield  Fire  House  

Community  Room,  Bustleton  8i  Bowler  Police  Station,  Philadelphia  

Vogt  Recreation  Center,  Cottage  & Unruh  Streets  

Habilitation,  Inc.,  18th  & W.  Market,  Pottsville  

Friendship  Fire  Hall,  Hanover  


DATE  & TIME 


...  21  May— 7:30  PM 

3 May— 7:00  PM 

14  Mar— 7:00  PM 

....  10  Apr— 7:00  PM 

4 Apr— 7:00  PM 

7 Apr— 10  AM  to  4 PM 
. ...  13  Mar— 7:00  PM 
8 Apr— 9 AM  to  3 PM 
. . . . 20  Apr— 7:00  PM 
. ...  13  Mar— 7:00  PM 
. . . . 23  May— 7:00  PM 
. . . . 28  Mar— 7:00  PM 
, . . . 22  May— 7:00  PM 

8 May— 7:00  PM 

. . . . 11  Apr— 8:00  PM 


12  Mar— 8:00  PM 
16  Mar— 7:30  PM 

2 May— 7:30  PM 
11  Apr— 7:30  PM 

20  Mar— 7:30  PM 
1 May— 7:30  PM 


. 8 Jan— 7:00  PM 

. 2 Jan— 9:00  AM 
2 May— 7:00  PM 
. 7 Feb— 7:00  PM 
29  May— 7:00  PM 
12  Mar— 7:00  PM 

2 May— 7:00  PM 
24  Jan— 7:00  PM 
7 Mar— 7:00  PM 
10  Jan— 7:00  PM 
. 8 Feb— 7:00  PM 
16  Jan— 7:00  PM 
. 4 Jan— 7:00  PM 
15  Jan— 8:00  PM 


11  Jan— 7:00  PM 

. 7 Feb— 7:30  PM 

6 Mar— 7:30  PM 
2 Mar— 7:00  PM 
24  Jan— 7:00  PM 
. 5 Feb— 7:00  PM 

7 Mar— 7:00  PM 

2 Mav— 7:00  PM 
. 8 Feb— 7:30  PM 

1 May— 7:00  PM 
. 6 Feb— 7:30  PM 
7 Mar— 7:00  RM 
28  Mar— 7:00  PM 

3 May- 7:00  PM 
28  Feb— 7:00  PM 
20  Feb— 7:00  PM 

3 Apr— 7:00  PM 

12  Feb— 7:00  PM 


28  Mar— 7:00  PM 
13  Mar— 7:00  PM 
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SPECIAL  ONE  LESSON  TWO-HOUR  COURSES 

Philadelphia  Community  Room,  Bustleton  & Bowler  Police  Station 
Philadelphia  Vogt  Recreation  Center,  Cottage  & Unruh  Streets  . 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLEI 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  AUXILIARY  CLASSES— The  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  a civilian  adjunct  of  the  Coast  Guard,  presents  a 
vigorous  and  comprehensive  educational  program  to  the  boaters 
of  Pennsylvania.  A 12  lesson  Boating  Safety  and  Seamanship 
Course,  a 7 lesson  Sail  Course,  and  a 3 lesson  Basic  Boating 


Course  is  available.  Listed  below  are  as  many  courses  as  have 
been  received  at  the  Fish  Commission  Offices.  However,  the  list 
is  by  no  means  complete.  The  Commission  recognizes  the  educa- 
tional efforts  of  this  organization  and  endorses  their  courses.  Tr) 
to  attend  one  of  these  courses  if  you  can. 


COUNTY  LOCATION  DATE  & TIME 


EASTERN  AND  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

12  Lesson  Boating  Safety  and  Seamanship 

Berks  USCG  Aux.  Base,  2058  River  Road,  Reading  5 Feb 7:30  PM 

Berks  USCG  Aux.  Base,  2058  River  Road,  Reading  ! . . . lOSep 7:30  PM 

Cumberland  Harrisburg  Seaplane  Base,  Wormleysburg  15  Jon 7:30  PM 

Cumberland  Harrisburg  Seaplane  Base,  Wormleysburg  21  Feb 7:30  PM 

Cumberland  Harrisburg  Seaplane  Base,  Wormleysburg  30  Apr 7:30  PM 

Cumberland  Harrisburg  Seaplane  Base,  Wormleysburg  20  Aug 7:30  PM 

Dauphin  Naval  Reserve  Center,  Harrisburg  21  Feb 7:00  PM 

Dauphin  Naval  Reserve  Center,  Harrisburg  12  Sep 7:00  PM 

Dauphin  Hershey,  Penno.  (Location  & date  to  be  announced)  7:00  PM 

Lancaster  Distelfink  Inn,  917  S.  Prince,  Lancoster  7 Feb— 7:30  PM 

Lebanon  Lebanon  Senior  Hi  School,  Lebanon  8 Jan — 7:00  PM 

Lycoming  Cochran  School,  Williamsport  6 Sep — 8:00  PM 

Monroe  E.  Stroudsburg  State  College  10  Jan — 7:00  PM 

Northampton  St.  Marks  Lutheran  Church,  Bethlehem  6 Sep — 7:00  PM 

York  Manufacturers  Assoc,  of  York,  25  N.  Duke  Street  Jan  1973 

York  *York — Times  & dates  for  these  classes  may  be  Jan  1973 

York  obtained  from  Clair  Holtzapple — 717-764-3610  Sep  1973 


7 Lesson  Sail  Course 


Cumberland  Harrisburg  Seaplane  Base,  Wormleysburg  7 Mar — 7:30  PM 

Northampton  UGI  Auditorium,  Bethlehem  7 Mar — 7:00  PM 

York  Manufacturers  Assoc,  of  York  (See  "*York"  above)  May  1973 


Philadelphia  For  information  on  location,  date  and  time,  contact 

Metropolitan  Area  LCDR  Herman  Pinter,  Director  of  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  Phone  215-597-4355 


3 Lesson  Basic  Boating  (Official  PFC  Course) 


Cumberland  Harrisburg  Seaplane  Base,  Wormleysburg  8 Jan — 7:30  PM 

Cumberland  Harrisburg  Seaplane  Base,  Wormleysburg  9 Apr — 7:30  PM 

Cumberland  Harrisburg  Seaplane  Base,  Wormleysburg  30  Jul — 7:30  PM 

Lebanon  Palmyra  (Location  & date  to  be  announced)  Mar  1973 

Lycoming  Cochran  School,  Williamsport  1 Feb — 8:00  PM 

Northumber- 
land County  Courthouse,  Sunbury  3 May — 7:00  PM 

York  Manufacturers  Assoc,  of  York  (See  "*York"  above)  Apr  1973 

York  Manufacturers  Assoc,  of  York  (See  "*York"  above)  Apr  1973 


For  further  information  on  courses  in  this  Region,  contact  Lt.  Joseph  Tamalonis, 
Assistant  Director  of  Auxiliary,  Harrisburg,  Phone — 717-782-3737 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


12  Lesson  Boating  Safety  & Seamanship 


Allegheny  Oakmont  Yacht  Club,  Oakmont  15  Feb — 8:00  PM 

Allegheny  Red  Cross  Building,  Pittsburgh  8 Jan — 7:00  PM 

Allegheny  Monroeville  Mall,  Monroeville  19  Mar — 7:00  PM 

Allegheny  Pioneer  Hose  Co.,  Brackenridge  7 Mar — 7:30  PM 

Beaver  Beaver  City  Courthouse,  Beaver  13  Feb — 7:30  PM 

Butler  Butler  Senior  High  School  7 Mar — 7:30  PM 

Westmoreland  Greengate  Mall,  Greensburg  18  Jan — 7:30  PM 

Westmoreland  Greengate  Mall,  Greensburg  3 Mar — 10:00  AM 


For  further  information  on  courses  in  this  Region,  contact  Richard  Rouzer, 
106  Arena  Road,  Irwin — Phone  412-863-1539 


NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA — For  information  on 
courses,  contact  Fred  Leonetti,  1157  Harry  Street,  Sharon — 

U.S.  POWER  SQUADRON  COURSES— The  U.S.  Power  Squad 
rons,  a toluntary  boating  organization  dedicated  to  boating  edu- 
cation, presents  a 10  lesson  course  to  the  boaters  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  course  is  quite  comprehensive  and  has  recently  been  re- 
designed for  the  small  boat  operator.  These  courses  are  endorsed 


Allegheny 

Allegheny 

Allegheny 

Northampton 

N.J. 


Oakmont  Yacht  Club  

North  Hills  High  School  

South  Hills  Elks  Club  

UGI  Auditorium,  Bethlehem  

Phillipsburg  High  School,  Phillipsburg,  N.J 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS — The  Red  Cross  presents  boat- 
ing courses  specializing  in  small  outboards,  canoeing  and  sailing. 
Courses  are  both  in  theory  and  in  practical  demonstration,  usual- 


THE U.S.  COAST  GUARD  SELF-TEACHING  “SKIPPER’S” 
COURSE — The  Coast  Guard  has  recently  published  a self-teach- 
ing course  in  boating  safety.  This  course  is  in  no  way  a sub- 
stitute for  live  attendance  course,  no  matter  how  basic.  How- 
ever, since  it  is  realized  that  some  boaters  may  find  it  impossible 


El 


Phone  412-342-9333. 


by  the  Fish  Commission.  Listed  below  is  a schedule  of  courses 
known  to  the  Commission  and  is  by  no  means  complete.  How- 
ever, complete  information  on  courses  near  you  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  toll  free  number  1-800-243-6000. 


4 Feb— 1 :30  PM 
6 Feb— 7:30  PM 
13  Feb— 7:30  PM 
10  Sep— 7:30  PM 
15  Jan— 7:30  PM 


ly  in  the  summer  youth  programs.  For  information  contact  Paul 
C.  Grubb,  230  State  Street,  Harrisburg,  Phone — 717-234-4101. 


to  attend  one  of  the  many  courses  listed  in  this  schedule,  the 
Fish  Commission  has  integrated  this  course  as  part  of  its  o\erall 
state  boating  education  program.  To  apply  for  this  course,  simply 
send  $1.00  to  Boating  Education,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120. 
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JACK  FORNEY.  14,  of  Etters  proudlv 
holds  the  28  inch,  10  pound,  channel 
catfish  he  caught  from  the  Susquehan- 
na on  a night  crawler. 


A Narvon  resident,  JAMES  GALLO- 
WAY, teas  fishing  on  Iceland  Lake  last 
May,  with  a bamljoo  pole  and  a min- 
now as  bait,  when  he  caught  his  15V2 
inch  Crappie. 


R.VNDY  OSM.AN  (left)  proudly  holds  the  18  inch,  2%  pound,  smallmoutii  bass  he 
caught  on  a rubber  worm  from  Penns  Creek  while  GREG  HIXSON  (center)  holds 
the  22-14  inch,  314  jtound,  tvalleyc  he  caught  on  a worm  from  the  Susquehanna, 
both  lioys  li\e  in  Sunijury.  M.ARK  ^VEN1)T  iright)  of  nearby  Selinsgrove  also  fished 
the  Susquehanna  and  landed  a 1014  inch  rock  bass. 


Another  15  inch  crappie  is  held  by  fisher- 
man H.  REYNOLDS,  Newton  Falls,  Oh.  He 
caught  it  near  Waring  Bay  on  the  Pyma- 
tuning  last  May. 


RANDY  PIERSON  of  Springville  holds  the 
22  inch  largemouth  bass  he  caught  at  Big  , 
Elk  Lake  while  CHARLES  KANOUFF  of 
Curwensville  (lower  photo)  holds  the  45  ! 
inch  musky  he  took  from  Tionesta  Creek  ; 
on  a sucker. 


Musky  fisherman  KEN  K.AL'FFM,\N  of  McConnellsburg  was  fishing  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  tvhen  he  landed  his  42  inch,  21%  pound- 
er on  a daredetil  spoon,  l.ittle  ROGER  KIVL\TKO^VSKI  of  Sharpstille 
caught  his  18  inch  largemouth  on  a Colorado  spinner  at  Shenango  Dam 
during  the  summer. 
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DALE  STOTTLEMYER,  13.  of  Greencastle  holds  his 
inch  walleye  taken  on  a nightcrawler  from  Glendale 
while  ERIC  BROWN,  9,  of  Erie  (right)  also  holds  a 
tralleye,  27  inches,  taken  on  a \amp  from  Lake  Erie.  Both 
were  caught  in  early  July  1972. 


I ED  STEADMAN  of  McKean  displays  the  26  V2 
I inch  catfish  he  caught  from  Lake  Erie,  while 
JOHN  HART,  12,  of  Pittsburgh  (right)  holds 
the  16  inch  crappie  taken  from  Mud  Lake,  and 
KEN  SIMON,  10,  of  Allison  Park  (far  right) 
shows  his  MVi  inch  crappie  taken  from  the 
. Pymatuning. 


I A Sunbury  angler,  JACK  McGINNIS,  14,  holds  the  bullheads, 
! a 15  and  16  incher,  he  caught  from  Rolling  Green  Lake  on 
i worms,  while  ADOLPH  MALANOWSKY  of  W.  Newton  (right) 

I holds  the  30  inch,  10  pound,  walleye  he  took  from  the  Pyma- 
tuning with  spinning  gear  and  a nightcrawler. 


Young  DENNIS  SHERRY,  6,  holds  the  big  carp,  a 27  inch,  11 
pounder,  he  caught  in  the  Allegheny  last  May.  And  still 
younger  D.WID  DIETZ,  4,  of  Clarion  displays  the  28  inch,  10 
pound  carp  he  caught  from  the  Clarion  River.  Both  boys  used 
nightcrawlers  for  bait. 


( \ Tamaqua  resident,  DONALD  REIN- 
HART, holds  the  23  inch,  6V2  pound 
argemouth  bass  he  caught  from  the 
Lehigh  Canal  with  spinning  gear  and 
It  spinner. 


D.LN  CHERVEN,  14,  of  Elco  holds  the  29  inch, 
12  pound  channel  catfish  taken  with  spinning 
gear  and  a nightcrawler  from  the  Pymatuning. 


The  young  lady,  LORI  WAITKUS, 
caught  her  27  inch,  4 pound  walleye 
on  a Jigger  4Valleye  harness  in  the 
Pymatuning.  Lori  li\es  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


GEORGE  ALTEMUS,  Levit- 
'.own,  holds  the  15^/4  inch 
;rappie  taken  while  fly  fish- 
ng  in  the  Delaware. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  receive  many  more  photos  than  we  can  possibly  publish  and  have 
limited  the  FISH  TALES  section  to  pictures  of  CITATION  SIZE  FISH 
ONLY. 

Citation  applications  are  available  at  sporting  goods  stores  or  from 
your  local  Waterways  Patrolman. 

IMPORTANT: 

Citations  are  awarded  for  fish  caught  in  PUBLIC  WATERS  ONLY!  Waters 
must  be  open  to  fishing  by  the  general  public  without  payment  of  fee. 

Photos  should  carry  complete  information  on  the  back — name  and 
address,  species,  length,  weight,  when  and  where  caught  and  the  bait 
or  lure  used.  Print  plainly  but  do  not  press  with  a ballpoint  pen — we 
cannot  use  photos  with  writing  "showing  through"  or  those  which  are 
cracked,  blurred  or  poorly  exposed. 


SHANE  HENDRICKS.  11,  of 
Selinsgrote  holds  the 
inch  rock  bass  he  caught 
from  the  Susquehanna. 
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Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  3 

dedicated  angler.  A cold  wintry  night, 
when  the  heaviest  of  clothing  and 
head  covering  were  supplemented 
with  good  warm  gloves,  marked  the 
first  of  many  such  trips.  His  biggest 
fish  was  taken  on  an  outline,  when 
those  devices  were  still  legal  and 
licensed  back  in  the  early  twenties. 
Then,  a 12  pound  walleye  took  a 15 
inch  shoestring  eel  that  had  already 
been  caught  on  a set  line.  These  were 
put  out  then  mainly  for  eels. 

Today,  A1  fishes  the  same  area 
with  mostly  plugs  and  jigs.  His 
favorites  are  the  jointed  L & S Mirro- 
lures,  about  three  inches  overall. 
Greens,  greys,  browns  and  blacks  all 


seem  to  work.  He  usually  starts  seri- 
ously fishing  for  walleye  in  early  De- 
cember. He  launches  his  row  boat 
practically  at  his  front  door  and  rows 
upstream  a half  mile  or  so.  Starting 
time  is  just  at  dusk  and  for  a while 
he  will  fish  in  the  deeper  water  using 
jigs  or  Mirro-lures  with  weight  at- 
tached to  get  the  lure  down  deep. 
Fishing  extremely  slowly,  he  keeps  a 
close  watch  along  the  shoreline  to 
watch  for  in-feeding  fish.  When  he 
sees  the  first  sign  of  tell-tale  shore- 
line splashings,  he  directs  his  fishing 
to  this  area.  Casting  shoreward  in 
just  several  feet  of  water,  with  shal- 
low running  plugs,  he  has  had  excel- 
lent success.  On  a good  day,  A1  has 


had  over  35  legal  walleye  hooked. 
Around  9:00  P.M.  he  calls  it  quits  for 
the  night.  Six  - seven  pounders,  and  a 
few  eight  and  nine  pounders  have 
fallen  victim  to  this  method  over  the 
years.  Only  when  shore  ice  and  flow 
ice  on  the  river  get  too  heavy  does  he 
give  up  for  the  year! 

Pete  Shelhamer  of  Nescopek  is  an- 
other of  the  locals  who  concentrate 
on  winter  walleye  fishing.  Pete  scores 
heavily  using  minnows  as  bait;  alive 
or  dead,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  make 
much  difference.  He  uses  8 or  10 
pound  test  line  on  a spinning  outfit 


and  hooks  the  minnow  through  both 
lips.  A one-eighth  ounce  sinker  is  at- 
tached, via  a dropper,  10  inches 
ahead  of  the  bait.  The  bait  is  cast 
out  and  retrieved  very  slowly.  Pete 
prefers  to  fish  from  a boat,  but  has 
had  good  success  fishing  from  the 
shore.  When  the  walleye  hits,  it  feels 
like  you  are  hooked  on  to  a wet  rag. 
No  pull  or  tug,  just  a steady  pressure. 
Give  the  fish  a little  slack  for  a few 
moments  then  reel  in  the  slack  and 
watch  the  rod  tip  for  the  typical  “tap- 
tap  ” motion,  then  rear  back  and  set 
the  hook.  The  walleye  is  not  the 
greatest  of  fighters  on  rod  and  reel 
but  will  stir  up  quite  a fuss  when  it 
gets  close  to  the  net  or  the  shore. 

Pete  says  there  are  very  few  days 
during  the  winter  months  that  a fish- 
erman will  be  shut  out  using  this 
method  of  fishing. 

Boat  access  to  the  river  is  available 


only  at  the  Berwick  Boat  club  ramp 
near  the  town  of  Wapwallopen.  If 
you  don’t  mind  dragging  your  boat 
down  over  the  bank,  (and  back  up 
again)  other  launch  sites  are  avail- 
able. Shoreline  fishing,  using  shal- 
low running  plugs  that  resemble 
minnows,  with  or  without  weight 
added,  are  productive.  Jig  fishing,  and 
you  really  have  to  fish  slow,  is  good 
too.  Favorite  colors  here  are  solid 
white,  followed  closely  by  solid  yel- 
low; orange,  black,  or  combinations 
will  work  on  occasion.  The  south  side 
of  the  river  from  Nescopek  to  Mo- 


canaqua  is  easiest  to  get  at  and  gets 
the  most  pressure.  At  the  mouths  of 
Big  and  Little  Wapwallopen  Creeks, 
and  at  the  Honey  Hole  Sand  and 
Gravel  works  are  local  hotspots.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  access  is 
difficult,  and  therefore  not  Ashed  too 
much.  One  of  the  better  sites  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Beach  Haven 
on  Rte.  11.  Best  times  for  Ashing 
have  been  from  one  hour  before  sun- 
set to  one  hour  after  and,  like  all 
walleye  fishing,  the  more  miserable 
the  weather,  the  better  the  catching. 
On  certain  days,  when  the  wind  is 
real  heavy  and  stirs  up  the  water,  the 
walleye  will  move  in  close  to  shore 
for  some  daytime  feeding,  especially 
if  it  is  cloudy.  Some  nice  musky  in 
the  36  inch  class  were  taken  here 
last  year  and  today  they  should  be 
well  into  the  40"  category.  Good  fish- 
ing! 


In  the  photo,  left,  an  adult  muskellunge  is  measured.  A complete  measurement  of 
each  fish  is  recorded  before  the  thin  flexible  tag  above  Is  attached.  Each  tag  bears 
a number  identifying  the  fish  and  when  this  musky  becomes  some  lucky  angler's 
trophy,  biologists  will  be  able  to  determine  how  far  it  traveled  (if  at  all)  from  its 
original  point  of  capture  and  its  growth  in  the  interim. 
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TAKIH6  A CLOSER  LOOK 


by  Tom  Fegely 


Fish  ’N  Temperature 

Although  there  are  many  variables 
that  affect  the  movement  and  ac- 
tivities of  fish,  none  seem  to  be  as  im- 
portant as  water  temperature.  From 
season  to  season,  the  change  in  water 
temperature  varies  considerably  and 
influences  the  habits  and  feeding 
patterns  of  all  species  of  gamefish. 

To  better  understand  how  water 
temperature  and  angling  success  are 
related,  it  must  be  understood  that 
fish  have  “preferred  feeding  temper- 
atures” and  leave  waters  which  are 
either  too  warm  or  too  cold.  Since 
fish  are  cold-blooded  ( their  body  tem- 
peratures vary  with  that  of  their  im- 
mediate surroundings)  they  tend  to 
become  more  passive  as  water  tem- 


j Most  panfish,  such  as  this  bluegill,  prefer  to 
I feed  when  the  thermometer  reads  65°-70°. 


peratures  grow  warmer  or  colder  than 
desired.  Largemouth  bass,  for  ex- 
ample, become  sluggish  below  50°F 
while  the  smallmouth  will  remain  ac- 
tive and  continue  to  feed  at  lower 
temperatures.  Ideally,  the  preferred 
feeding  temperature  of  largemouth 
is  68°F  whereas  the  smallmouth 
takes  bait  and  lures  most  readily  at 
62°F. 

Fortunately,  we  can  readily  fore- 
i cast  seasonal  variations  in  the  water 
temperatures  of  most  lakes.  Water 
reaches  its  maximum  density  at 
39.2°F.  Waters  that  are  warmer  or 
colder,  therefore,  will  rise  to  the  top. 

, In  a deep  lake  in  winter,  the  water 
at  the  bottom  is  at  or  near  its  max- 
imum density  temperature  of  39.2°F. 


From  there  it  gradually  ranges  down 
to  32°F  just  beneath  the  ice  cover. 
Although  most  gamefish  will  prefer 
the  comfort  of  the  deeper,  warmer 
water,  insufficient  oxygen  and  food 
forces  them  closer  to  the  surface 
where  they  are  caught  through  the 
ice. 

As  winter  progresses  into  spring, 
temperatures  rise  and,  with  the  aid 
of  wind,  the  waters  “turn”  and  mix. 
Fish  once  more  move  to  the  surface 
to  feed  and  spawn. 

In  summer,  the  sun  warms  the  top 
waters  and  the  heavier  colder  waters 
sink  to  the  bottom.  In  between  these 
warm  and  cold  layers  is  a dividing 
layer  of  water  with  a rapid  drop  in 
temperature.  This  level,  known  as  the 
“thermocline,”  is  where  most  game- 
fish will  be  found  because  it  contains 
the  best  combination  of  temperature, 
oxygen  and  food.  The  thermocline 
typically  begins  15-25  feet  below  the 
surface.  Trolling  or  still-fishing  in  the 
thermocline  and  at  areas  where  it  in- 
tercepts the  lake  bottom  usually  pro- 
duces the  best  deep  water  angling. 

When  cold  autumn  winds  chill  the 
surface  waters  and  mix  them,  an- 
other period  of  “top-water  action” 
begins.  Shortly  thereafter  the  lake 
gets  colder  and  once  again  becomes 
stratified  with  the  coldest  water  in 
the  lake  lying  just  below  the  ice. 

Despite  the  great  variations  in  wa- 
ter temperatures  from  season  to  sea- 
son, studies  indicate  that  gamefish 
have  definite  preferred  feeding  tem- 
peratures. In  investigations  carried 
out  by  21  fishery  research  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States,  these 
temperatures  were  pinpointed.  Al- 
though specific  temperatures  were  de- 
termined, water  several  degrees 
warmer  and  colder  are  also  conducive 
to  good  angling  for  those  species 
studied. 

Some  modern  day  anglers  use 
these  facts  along  with  an  electronic 
thermometer  to  find  fish  on  days 
when  they’re  not  feeding  on  top.  But 
just  knowing  something  about  feed- 
ing temperature  preferences  of  game- 
fish provides  the  basis  for  making  an 
“educated  guess  ’ as  to  how  deep  the 
big  ones  are  lurking. 


PREFERRED  FEEDING 

SPECIES 

TEMPERATURE 

Channel  Catfish 

72 

Bluegill 

69 

Largemouth  Bass 
Yellow  Perch 

68 

Crappie  and 
most  panfish 

65 

chain  Pickerel 
Muskellunge 
Northern  Pike 

63 

Smallmouth  Bass 

62 

Walleye 

58 

Coho 

54 

Brook  Trout 
Brown  Trout 
Kokanee 
Smelt 

50 

Rainbow  Trout 

47 

Trying  to  convince  these  two  Wilkes-Barre 
brothers  (above)  that  bass  become  sluggish 
in  winter  would  have  been  quite  a task  last 
February  when  the  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth were  pulled  from  the  same  hole  at 
Promised  Land  Lake's  Pickerel  Point. 

While  members  of  the  Pike  family  (below) 
have  a preferred  feeding  temperature  of  63°, 
the  chain  pickerel  is  one  of  the  most  active 
feeders  throughout  the  ice  fishing  season; 
the  northern  and  the  musky  are  likewise  fre- 
quently taken  by  ice  fishermen. 


YOU'RE  MISSING  ALL  THE  FUN! 


If  you  haven't  tried 
Ice  Fishing  . . . 


Unless  you're  reading 
the  ANGLER  . . . 


Then  you're  only  missing 
the  cold  part ! 
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Project 


On  September  29,  1970,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  New  York  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  signed  a for- 
mal agreement  with  four  power  companies  relating  to  their  interests  on  the  Susquehan- 
na River  and  concerning  their  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  migratory  fish  re- 
sources therein,  particularly  the  anadromous  American  Shad. 

Studies  completed  prior  to  the  signing  of  this  agreement  demonstrated  that  shad 
eggs  can  hatch,  larvae  develop,  and  juveniles  can  survive  and  prosper  in  most  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  The  Susquehanna  Shad  Advisory  Committee  was  formed  in  1970,  and 
the  power  companies  agreed  to  design  and  construct  basic  fish  trapping  and  collection 
devices  on  the  Conowingo  Dam.  At  the  same  time  the  power  companies  agreed  to  provide 
(during  the  five  year  period  of  operation)  50,000,000  or  more  fertilized  American  shad 
eggs  to  be  planted  in  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  above  Conowingo  in  areas  de- 
termined to  be  suitable  for  hatching  and  larval  development. 

In  March  of  1972  the  facility  was  completed  and  was  in  operation  from  April  5, 
1972  through  June  21,  1972.  346,000  fish  were  caught  in  the  shad  trap,  but  only  293  of 
these  were  the  American  white  shad.  All  of  these  were  “spent,”  having  spawned  prior  to 
being  caught  in  the  trap.  Blueback  herring,  alewife,  white  perch,  channel  catfish,  and 
white  crappie  were  trapped  in  great  numbers.  Although  American  shad  were  first  taken 
on  May  15,  when  the  water  temperature  was  59°,  most  were  collected  after  the  temper- 
ature reached  67°. 

Although  by  early  May  more  water  had  already  gone  down  the  Susquehanna  than 
in  any  previous  year  in  the  45  year  history  of  the  Conowingo  Dam,  when  Agnes  struck  it 
was  all  over  for  1972!  The  trap,  with  its  motors  and  other  facilities  necessary  for  its  op- 
eration, was  completely  flooded  out. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  first  shad  raised  from  eggs  that  were  planted  under  the  terms 
of  the  1970  agreement  will  be  due  back  as  adults  in  1974  and  we  will  view  the  1973 
trapping  operation  as  a shakedown  test.  A number  of  changes  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  facility  and,  barring  high  and  cold  water  in  1973,  we  hope  to  see  adjustments  made  to 
have  the  trap  in  optimum  working  order  for  1974  when  the  first  adults  born  in  tributaries 
attempt  to  migrate  past  Conowingo. 

While  this  project  is  the  result  of  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments and  the  power  companies,  it  is  being  undertaken  mostly  because  farsighted  and 
determined  sportsmen  demanded  that  it  be  done! 
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ON  THE  COVER  is  Ray  Bales,  Jr.  of 
New  Castle,  fishing  on  Conneaut 
Lake.  The  scene  changed  after  Thad 
Bukowski  took  this  photograph.  Ray 
hooked  and  landed  a 39-inch  mus- 
kellunge  on  this  very  tip-up.  Thad  re- 
ports that  it  was  about  a 20  minute 
"under-the-ice"  hassle  and  if  Police- 
man Walter  Bartoshek  of  New  Castle 
hadn't  been  fishing  nearby,  they 
probably  would  not  have  been  able 
to  land  the  fish.  Walt  had  a gaff 
along  and  it  was  put  to  very  good 
use. 


Last  month  we  mentioned  what  a 
big  bargain  that  little  slip  of  paper 
which  we  call  a fishing  license  might 
be  considered  to  be — personal  prej- 
udices notwithstanding!  Most  li- 
censes generally  follow  Webster’s 
definition  rather  closely,  “a  permis- 
sion granted  by  competent  authority 
to  engage  in  a business,  occupation, 
or  activity  otherwise  unlawful  . . 
and  the  fee  imposed  is  usually  less 
than  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
paper  work  involved  in  its  processing. 
Other  than  “permission  to  act,”  little 
else  is  purchased  (or  expected)  with 
the  procurement  of  the  license.  The 
clearest  example  of  this  to  me  is  the 
Operator’s  License  I’ve  been  renew- 
ing annually  for  over  thirty  years.  I 
doubt  that  the  sum  total  of  my  li- 
cense outlay  over  three  decades 
would  even  pay  for  the  sign  indicat- 
ing the  next  Roadside  Rest  down  the 
pike,  much  less  even  a swatch  of  the 
four-wide  concrete  bands  that  wisk 
me  across  the  state  . . . not  to  men- 
tion the  roadside  erosion  control 
plantings,  the  maintenance,  the  snow 
plowing  or  a host  of  other  associated 
expenditures.  These  facilities  and  at- 
tendant maintenance  services  are 
funded  by  monies  from  other  sources. 
We  pay  for  them,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, be  it  gasoline  tax,  whatever, 
but  I believe  we  can  expect  little  of 
their  cost  to  come  from  the  license 
fee  itself.  So  it  is  with  most  licenses 
and  therein  is  what  makes  your  fish- 


ing license  so  unique.  Permission  to 
act?  Certainly.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Federal  monies  provided  for 
certain,  specifically  designated  activ- 
ities, your  fishing  license  dollars 
have,  for  about  half  a century,  been 
the  basic  source  of  revenue  that 
funds  the  operation  of  your  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  show  our 
readers,  through  the  publishing  of 
our  annual  financial  report,  just  how 
these  dollars  were  allocated  to  each 
activity  during  fiscal  year  ’71-’72. 
We  hope  you  will  find  it  interesting. 
It’s  your  “corporation”  you  are  the 
“stockholders” — read  it  carefully. 

We  promised  to  discuss  the  part 
played  by  your  fishing  license  dollars 
in  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
access  areas  along  your  favorite  fish- 
ing waters.  Reminiscing,  and  going 
back  more  years  than  I’d  care  to  ad- 
mit to,  I recall  when  public  fishing 
areas  were  just  about  non-existent. 
You  fished  only  with  the  landowner’s 
permission;  and,  then  as  now,  there 
were  a few  landowners  • here  and 
there  who  had  been  abused  once  too 
often  by  some  thoughtless  clod  and 
permission  was  refused.  Some  prime 
fishing  waters  are  still  accessible  only 
by  obtaining  the  landowner’s  permis- 
sion but  over  the  years  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission’s  acquisition 
of  shoreline  access  areas  has  been  on 
the  increase. 

Where  do  your  fishing  license  dol- 
lars fit  into  the  picture?  Section 
290(n)  of  the  Fish  Laws,  dealing 
with  expenditures  from  the  Fish 
Fund,  states,  in  part,  “With  the  ex- 
ception of  fees  received  from  the  is- 
suance of  resident  fishing  licenses  to 
persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and 
over  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  (50(f) 
from  each  resident  and  non-resident 
fishing  license  fee  shall  be  used  ex- 
tensively for  (i)  the  acquisition,  leas- 
ing, development,  management  and 
maintenance  of  public  fishing  waters 
and  of  areas  for  providing  access  to 
fishing  waters  and  the  carrying  out 
of  lake  and  stream  reclamation  and 
improvement  . . 

In  1963,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 


Commission  owned  105  public  access 
areas,  many  of  which  were  pur- 
chased entirely  with  these  “ear- 
marked” dollars.  Others  were  pur- 
chased with  matching  Federal  mon- 
ies. Fortunately,  69  additional  access 
areas  have  since  been  acquired  with 
Project  70  funds  and  were  developed 
with  Project  500  monies — at  very  lit- 
tle cost  to  fishing  license  buyers.  But, 
500  of  your  fishing  license  fee  will 
still  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  areas  each  year.  Considering 
how  much  lawn  mowing  you  can 
buy  at  home  for  half-a-buck  these 
days,  that  alone  is  a bargain! 

Each  time  I visit  one  of  “our”  ac- 
cess areas  I get  the  same  thrill  from 
reading  the  sign  at  the  entrance,  “De- 
veloped and  maintained  for  public 
fishing  and  boating  . . .”  and  if  you 
want  to  develop  a greater  apprecia- 
tion, just  page  through  a copy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  pub- 
lication “Fisherman’s  Guide  to  Penn- 
sylvania Waters  and  Access  Areas” 
(free  upon  request).  Lakes,  rivers, 
and  streams  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  shorelines  of  which 
were  at  one  time  completely  privately 
owned,  have  been  opened  to  un- 
limited fishing  and  boating  activity 
by  access  areas  developed  with  part 
of  your  fishing  license  fee. 

Now  we’re  bound  to  hit  a nerve 
somewhere  and  receive  a barrage  of 
letters,  all  of  which  carry  the  same 
theme,  “Oh  yeh,  well  how  come  we 
don’t  have  an  access  area  on  Bub- 
bling Run  at  Fatback  Corners?”  Be- 
fore you  write  us  here  at  the  Angler, 
ask  your  District  Waterways  Patrol- 
man— ^we’d  have  to  route  your  letter 
to  him  anyway,  never  having  visited 
“Fatback  Corners”!  Many  desirable 
locations  are  unavailable;  some  may 
be  in  the  works;  but  at  any  rate,  he 
will  know  the  status  of  any  area  with- 
in his  jurisdiction. 

We’d  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  two  recently  completed  access 
areas  on  the  Allegheny  River  covered 
photographically  by  our  cameraman 
Russ  Gettig  on  page  27.  Fortunately, 
Russ  was  on  the  scene  before  and 
during  construction  and  I’m  sure 
you’ll  agree  that  the  transformation 
of  the  two  river  front  areas  was  re- 
markable. 

Access  areas  represent  but  a sin- 
gle slice  of  the  angler’s  “cake”  pur- 
chased by  his  fishing  license.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  shed  more  light  on 
other  facets  of  services  you  purchase 
with  your  fishing  license  in  future 
issues  of  the  Angler. 
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FISBING  OUTLOOS 

By.~  Stan  Pauiako¥lch 


A type  of  fishing  that  is  worthy  of 
exploring  now  is  in  and  around  the 
numerous  heated  water  discharges 
that  are  scattered  across  the  state.  In 
the  past  these  have  been  great  fish 
catching  places  during  the  winter 
months  and  it  should  be  no  different 
in  1973.  Heated  water  discharges 
(which  often  times  kill  fish)  are  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  best  interests  of  good 
water  conservation  policies  but  until 
stricter  water  quality  criteria  can  be 
set  up  to  control  them,  we’ve  got  to 
live  with  them.  They  are  in  no  way 
condoned  by  our  Fish  Commission. 

Temperatures  at  the  point  of  mix 
of  these  discharges  may  vary  from  25 
to  30  degrees.  We  assume  that  the 
bait  fishes  congregate  at  these  sites 
during  the  cold  months  either  to  feed 
or  to  escape  the  frigid  temperatures 
of  the  streams.  This  presence  of 
great  numbers  of  bait  fish  (or  the 
warmer  water  itself)  attracts  the 
game  fish  such  as  pike,  walleye, 
musky,  and  bass. 

There  are  many  more  heated  water 
discharges  throughout  the  state  than 
we  can  cover  in  this  article.  We  will 
try  to  briefly  pin  point  a couple  of 
these  on  our  major  rivers  and  detail 
the  kind  of  fishing  can  be  expected 
at  each.  If  there  are  such  discharges 
near  you  on  other  streams,  or  even 
in  lakes  and  ponds,  the  methods  and 
baits  for  taking  fish  during  February 
should  also  hold  true  at  these  spots. 

Along  the  Allegheny  River  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Armstrong  Coun- 
ty has  two  heated  water  discharges. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  access, 
neither  of  these  locations  are  fished 
very  hard.  WWP  Tony  Discavage 
says  “When  the  fishing  gets  real 
good  on  the  river,  the  locals  have 
put  away  their  gear  and  are  reluc- 
tant to  go  out  during  February.”  The 
first  discharge  is  located  at  milepoint 
55  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
is  just  across  from  the  mouth  of 
Mahoning  Creek.  The  river  by  now 
is  covered  with  a questionable  layer 
of  ice  and  it  is  inaccessible  from  the 
east  side.  Legislative  Route  03023 
leads  off  of  Route  268  from  Kittan- 
ning  and  heads  down  through  the 
town  of  Adrian  to  the  power  plant 
along  the  river.  A short  walk  brings 
you  to  the  site  of  the  discharge.  Wall- 


eye, musky,  and  bass,  in  that  order, 
are  what  the  fishermen  seek  here. 
Preferred  bait  is  live  minnow,  fished 
with  a bobber.  Small  plugs  and  spin- 
ners will  take  fish,  but  are  not  used 
too  much. 

The  second  discharge  is  located  at 
Milepoint  44,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  across  and  just  down  from  Kit- 
tanning. It’s  a little  more  difficult  to 
reach  and  entails  walking  several 
hundred  yards  through  woods  and 
swamp  to  get  to  it.  It’s  right  off  the 
new  422  By  Pass  bridge,  below  the 
town  of  Applewold.  This  discharge  is 
from  an  industrial  plant  and  is  not 
continuous.  Walleye  is  the  number 
one  target  followed  by  musky  and 
smallmouth  bass.  Live  minnows, 
drifting  with  the  current,  or  night- 
crawlers  fished  on  the  bottom,  pay 
off  for  anglers  who  frequent  this 
site.  An  occasional  big  musky  is 
caught  by  those  who  fish  strictly  for 
them — and  the  lower  Allegheny  has- 
some  giants.  Smallmouth  bass  re- 
spond well  to  the  smaller  minnow 
type  plugs. 

On  the  Delaware,  there  are  two 
heated  water  discharges  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  each  other  in  Northamp- 
ton County.  The  lower  one  is  located 
just  above  the  town  of  Martins  Creek. 
Following  Route  611  to  Legislative 
Rte.  48025,  then  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  power  plant  and  to  a free 
boat  access  area  will  get  you  there. 


The  second  is  located  just  a mile  be- 
low the  town  of  Portland  along  Leg. 
Rte.  48073.  Neither  discharge  is  con- 
stant and  they  will  vary  in  duration 
from  several  minutes  to  a couple  of 
hours.  The  Delaware  usually  does 
not  freeze  down  this  far.  While  get- 
ting to  the  discharges  by  boat  is  dif- 
ficult, because  of  the  many  riffs  and 
rapids,  it  can  be  done.  Both  areas 
can  be  reached  by  parking  at  the  free 
access  ramps  provided  by  the  power 
companies  then  going  by  boat  or 
walking  to  the  site  along  the  shore- 
line. 

Most  fishermen  here  concentrate 
on  smallmouth  in  February.  Best  re- 
sults have  been  had  in  using  the 
small,  #3  inch  size  rebel  or  rapala  in 
silver.  The  hump  back  rebel  in  blue 
is  another  hot  lure  at  this  time.  Ar- 
tificial crawfish  and  helgrammites 
and  number  2 mepps  get  their  share 
of  fish  when  fished  real  slow.  Some 
walleye  and  an  occasional  musky  are 
reported  each  year  from  these  spots. 
The  warm  water  affects  the  river  for 
several  hundred  yards  and  during  the 
time  of  discharge  the  fish  in  this 
area  are  good  biters. 

Jig  fishing,  which  is  almost  an  un- 
known art  along  the  Delaware, 
should  do  well  for  walleye  at  these 
locations.  Another  overlooked  bait  is 
the  lamprey  eel,  live  or  imitation. 
Native  to  the  river,  these  are  deadly 
continued  on  page  28 
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“BEST  IN  THE  WORLD” 

Please  send  me  free  the  Fisher- 
mans Guide. 

All  I can  say  about  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler — it  is  best  in  the  world 
and  keep  it  the  same — we  love  it. 
Thanks. 

Harry  Kruell,  Charleroi 

PORKIES  ir  PERSPIRATION 

Please  inform  WWP  Donald  Parish 
that  porcupines,  or  “hedgehogs,”  as 
I know  them,  chew  cork  for  the  salt 
content  from  perspiration.  One  of  the 
salt-hungry  devils  chewed  the  handle 
ofp  my  first  fly  rod  in  1909  up  in 
Tioga  Co.  I had  fished  the  first  nine 
years  with  a hickory  sapling  about 
eight  feet  long  and  a ten  cent  bamboo 
pole. 

Also  that  porkies  are  very  good  to 
eat  but  rough  to  skin  and  you  don’t 
have  to  be  hungry  to  like  their  flavor. 

L.  F.  Manning,  Norwood,  Pa. 

STAY  ON  TOP! 

In  reply  to  Jack  Hill,  Uniontown, 
you  know  “Ed,”  he  is  right  in  one 
sense.  Now  “Ed”  you  say  we  have 
lakes  for  electric  motors.  Sure,  we 
all  know  this,  but  why  drive  30  or 
40  miles  out  of  our  way  when  we  can 
fish  in  a lake  3 or  4 miles  away? 
They  all  have  fish  in  them  and  that’s 
what  fishing  is  all  about.  Why  can’t 
the  rules  of  the  road  be  put  in  force? 
I am  58  years  old  have  fished  ever 
since  I was  12  years  old.  I have 
fished  Youghiogheny  Lake  and  have 
seen  this  happen  to  other  fishermen; 
for  such  a large  lake  I don’t  under- 
stand why  this  has  to  happen.  Before 
I close,  I live  in  Region  I (North- 
west) and  our  Regional  Supervisors 
are  doing  a wonderful  job  in  this  re- 
gion, Norman  Sickles,  Cloyd  Hollen 
and  Norman  Ely,  hats  off  to  these 
men!  Trout  fishing  in  our  area  is  just 
great  they  are  doing  a wonderful  job. 
I have  a canoe  with  a three  speed 
electric  motor  on  it  and  it’s  real  hard 
to  put  this  up  against  a 14  or  16  foot 
boat  v/ith  45  horsepower  and  try  to 
stay  on  top  of  the  water!  So  far,  I 


have  done  just  that,  but  was  rather 
rough  at  times. 

Richard  Skinner,  Oil  City 

P.S.  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  just 
great  like  all  the  articles  that  are  in 
it  whether  it’s  on  fishing  or  boating. 

Turn  ’em  in  Richard!  If  you  observe  a 
flagrant  violation  report  it  to  your  Dis- 
trict Waterways  Patrolman.  Give  him  a 
specific  date,  time,  and  the  registration 
number  of  the  offender  with  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  incident.  If  more  were  will- 
ing to  testify  against  violators,  they’d  gain 
more  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  on 
our  waterways. 

Ed. 

GOOD  WIFE! 

A friend  just  handed  me  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  “The  Angler.”  As  I live 
right  next  to  the  New  York-Pennsyl- 
vania  line,  and  my  birthday  is  April 
15,  my  wife  always  gives  me  my  non- 
resident license  as  a birthday  pres- 
ent. 

As  a fly-fishing  enthusiast.  I’ve 
been  especially  pleased  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Pish  Commission’s  pol- 
icies concerning  “Flies  Only,”  re- 
duced limits,  or  “Fish  For  Fun”  wa- 
ters. Twice  annually  I take  my  young 
son  to  “Fisherman’s  Paradise”  in 
Centre  County.  These  trips  are  al- 
ways among  our  most  cherished 
memories.  I also  fish  many  other  of 
Pennsylvania’s  fine  streams  includ- 
ing the  Brokenstraw  and  Caldwell 
Creek. 

I consider  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  efforts  among  the  most 
enlightened  in  the  U.S.  (including 
some  western  states  where  I’ve  lived 
and  fished).  Keep  up  the  Good  Work. 
William  A.  Krawczyk 
Panama,  N.Y. 

APPRECIATIVE 

Your  magazine  has  provided  me 
with  some  very  enjoyable  and  infor- 
mative reading  over  the  past  couple 
of  years  and  I am  sending  this  letter 
to  express  my  appreciation.  The  ar- 
ticles on  fly  tying  by  Chauncy  K.  Live- 
ly have  been  especially  interesting 
as  I have  been  an  avid  trout  fisher- 
man all  my  life  and  just  recently 
took  up  the  art  of  tying  my  own  flies. 
If  you  ever  publish  a book  on  fly 
tying  I’ll  be  standing  in  line  to  get  a 
copy! 

I do  have  one  question  that  Mr. 
Lively  could  help  me  with.  Where 
can  I get  the  Nymo  thread  that  he 
uses  for  insect  legs  in  many  of  his 
fly  patterns?  None  of  the  dealers  that 


I know  down  here  are  familiar  with 
this  material.  I’d  appreciate  any  help 
you  can  give  me  in  locating  a source 
for  this  and  other  fly  tying  materials. 
Monte  E.  Seehorn 
Regional  Fishery  Biologist 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
Lilburn,  Ga. 

Nymo  thread  is  available  from  Regis 
J.  Schultz,  1223  McNeilly  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15216. 

NO  WAITING  LINE 

Enclosed  find  a check  for  $5.00  for 
a new  subscription  for  three  years  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 

I can  enjoy  reading  your  magazine 
in  the  school  library  when  I am  the 
first  in  there — otherwise  I have  to 
wait  my  turn.  With  my  own  mag- 
azine I will  not  have  to  wait  to  read 
your  great  magazine.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

David  Szymkiewicz 
Natrona  Heights 

No  tom  pages  either,  right  Dave?  Ed. 

HOMEMADE  TIP-UP 

Is  there  any  way  you  could  print 
in  one  of  your  future  Anglers  instruc- 
tions and  drawings  on  how  to  make 
a good  tip-up  for  ice  fishing.  Thank 
you. 

Paul  Hoffman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  tip-up  pictured  below  is  one  of  the 
simplest  to  construct  that  I’ve  seen,  Paul. 
A biting  fish  will  tip  the  upper  arm 
downward,  the  line  slips  off  the  end  of  the 
short  wire  tip,  (allowing  your  fish  to 
“run,”)  and  a sliding  weight  slips  down 
the  “coat  hanger”  wire  rail  atop  the  arm 
— keeping  the  “flag”  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. Notice  that  the  “hinge”  is  simply 
a finishing  nail  driven  through  the  upper 
arm  which  slips  into  the  notches  in  the 
upright  support.  Thus,  the  tip-up  dis- 
mantles for  ease  in  handling  and  the 
arms  and  bases  are  interchangeable.  There 
are  many  other  varieties  concocted  each 
year — why  not  try  your  hand?  Ed. 
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by  Andrew  Milczarek 


CARPING-“Philadelphia  Style” 


The  mere  mention  of  Philadelphia 
brings  to  mind  a booming  metropolis 
teeming  with  ultra-fashion  and  in- 
dustry. And  for  the  most  part,  this  is 
true.  As  far  as  fishing  is  concerned,  it 
is  a far  cry  from  the  lazy  meadow- 
like environs  depicted  in  some  sport- 
ing magazines.  However,  there  is  a 
“sport”  played  here,  extraordinary  if 
you  will,  that  is  unattached  and  rel- 
atively untouched  by  our  concrete 
glamour.  That  is  the  sport  of  fishing 
for  Carp  from  high  places,  or  as  I 
call  it,  “Carping.”  This  name  is  a bit 
ironic  since  carping  as  described  in 
Webster’s  Seventh  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  means  “fault  finding.” 
The  irony  exists  in  the  fact  that  most 
fishermen  find  so  much  fault  with 
Carp  as  a Sport  Fish.  They  call  it 
trash  fish,  scavenger  or  egg  eating 
immigrant. 

This  art  of  “urban  angling”  is 
much  more  popular  than  many  fish- 
ermen think.  “Philly,”  as  we  affec- 
tionately call  our  city,  harbors  many 
fishing  enthusiasts.  Trout  fishermen 
line  the  banks  of  the  Wissahickon 
and  Pennypack  Creeks  while  Bass 
fishermen  jam  the  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  But 
there  are  a group  of  anglers  who  are 
truly  in  a select  class,  these  are  the 
“Carpers,”  those  Sunday  morning 
corn-meal-makers  whose  sole  trophy 
is  the  Carp. 

The  Carper  begins  his  search  with 
basic  tackle.  The  majority  preference 
begins  with  a light  spinning  rod  and 
reel.  His  line  is  about  ten  pound  test 
and  he  uses  a number  six  hook.  The 
hooks  should  be  placed  below  the 
weight.  The  weighting  of  the  line  is 
the  most  difficult  and  important  part 
of  the  entire  operation.  Since  corn 
meal  is  the  favorite  dish  of  the  Carp, 
it  is  used  in  the  weighting  of  the  line. 
The  balance  must  be  delicate  when 
using  the  split-shot  or  sinker  type 
weight  so  that  without  corn  meal  on 
the  hook,  the  line  will  not  hold  bot- 
tom. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best 
method  because  of  the  two  types  of 
Carp  attacks  I have  experienced  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  that  I have  fished 
for  them.  There  are  usually  only  two. 
First,  and  the  most  undetectable,  is 
the  sucking  action.  This  is  only  read- 
ily recognizable  when  the  aforemen- 


tioned weighting  process  is  employed. 
Secondly,  the  Carp  uses  his  freestyle 
hit-and-run  attack  which  is  so  per- 
ceptible that  if  the  rod  and  reel  are 
not  properly  secured  the  fish  will 
drag  them  into  the  water  with  him. 
Many  of  our  “Carping”  spots  are  ob- 
scure but  I will  mention  a few  open- 
to-the-public  places  you  may  try. 

To  begin,  perhaps  the  most  chal- 
lenging of  “Carping”  places  is  that 
place  known  as  the  “Wissahickon 
Falls”  or  the  “East  Falls.”  Located 
just  south  of  where  Ridge  Avenue 
meets  Main  Street,  it  is  one  of  the 
deepest  Carping  holes.  Casting  his 
line  into  the  basined  frothiness,  cre- 
ated by  the  pressure  from  the  water- 
fall, he  has  about  a forty  foot  retrieve 
to  contend  with.  This  is  the  average 
distance  between  the  four  foot  rail- 
ing top  to  the  water  surface  below. 
Reeling  in  a slapping,  brawling,  egg- 
eating-immigrant from  those  heights 
is  recognized  as  a circus  feat. 

Secondly,  and  not  far  away,  is  the 
Schuylkill  River.  Located  off  Ridge 
Avenue  at  and  along  that  thorough- 
fare known  as  the  East  River  Drive. 
Here,  in  a spot  known  to  Philly  fish- 
ermen as  “The  Steps”  we  have  the 
combination  of  the  high  drop  and  a 
very  swift  current.  The  “Old  Aquar- 
ium” located  in  Fairmount  Park  near 
33rd  Street  is  a formidable  equal. 

Third,  is  a place  called  “The 
Flats.”  Probably  so  called  because 
there  is  only  a sixteen  to  twenty-two 
foot  drop  from  the  railing  to  the 
water  depending  on  the  tide!  Located 
west  of  State  Road  at  the  end  of  Pen- 
nypack Street,  its  greatest  asset  is  a 
not-so-swift  current — usually. 

Fourth,  and  deserving  only  “hon- 
orable” mention  in  this  high-style 
Carping,  are  the  Pennypack  Falls  and 
Creek  located  off  of  Frankford  Av- 
enue at  Ashburner  Street  and  the 
Poquessing  Creek  at  the  end  of 
Frankford  Avenue  at  Philadelphia’s 
City  Line  with  Andalusia.  Here  you 
can  actually  find  some  low  banks.  If 
you  are  ever  in  the  mood  for  some 
high  style,  Philadelphia  Style  CARP- 
ING, stop  by  at  any  of  these  loca- 
tions and  lose  a few.  Although  the 
names  listed  here  may  change  . . . 
the  locations  remain  the  same  to  en- 
gulf the  innocent. 
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Berks 

County 

ICE 

FISHING 


by  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


John  and  Rita  Weaver  above  are  two  of  the  regulars  to  be  found  on  Scotts  Run  Lake  nearly 
every  weekend  of  the  ice  fishing  season.  Above  left  is  a typical  weekend  scene  on  Hope- 
well  Lake,  also  located  in  French  Creek  State  Park. 


A LONG,  LONG  TIME  ago,  after  man 
learned  to  spear  fish  through  a hole 
in  the  ice,  some  bold  unknown  fish- 
erman tried  something  different  and 
though  probably  ridiculed  by  his  fel- 
low man,  proceeded  to  catch  fish 
through  that  same  hole  using  an  an- 
cient vintage  hook  and  line. 

Chances  are  that  whoever  this  ad- 
venturer was,  he  was  as  happy  as  to- 
day’s ice  fisherman  who  pulls  his 
first  fish  through  the  ice  or  for  that 
matter,  of  the  season. 

No  one  except  the  ice  fisherman 
knows  the  thrill  of  hooking  a fish 
through  the  ice  for  they  are  a special 
and  peculiar  breed. 

They’ll  balk  at  going  out  to  the 
mail  box  or  to  the  corner  grocery 
store  for  their  better  half  during  cold 
or  otherwise  bad  weather,  but  think 
nothing  of  driving  miles  over  ice- 
slicked  highways,  sometimes  in  near 
blizzard  conditions  to  reach  their 
favorite  frozen  over  lake. 

Then  after  poking  a hole  through 
the  ice  (at  times  several  feet  thick) 


they’ll  set  about  the  task  of  trying 
to  catch  a fish.  During  this  frigid 
ritual,  they’ll  munch  on  half  frozen 
sandwiches  and  sip  on  warm  soup 
or  coffee  toted  along  in  a thermos. 
On  the  ice  this  fare  is  fit  for  a king, 
but  just  let  your  helpmate  put  the 
same  under  your  nose  after  you’ve 
shoveled  out  the  driveway  and  it’s 
apt  to  provoke  a battle! 

And  there’s  a strange  thing  about 
ice  fishing.  One  minute  it’s  freezing 
and  you’re  shivering  in  your  long- 
johns  and  then  the  flag  on  your  tip- 
up  signals  a bite  or  a fat  perch  bows 
your  jigging  stick.  Then,  as  if  by 
magic,  all  the  cold  and  wind  sudden- 
ly seems  to  disappear. 

But  when  our  finny  friends  turn 
their  noses  up  at  everything  you 
throw  at  them,  it  can  be  a real  test 
of  frustration  when  you’re  out  on 
that  wind  swept  glaze.  This  is  also 
the  time  when  emotional  thoughts 
and  statements  run  high  for  you  be- 
gin to  doubt  your  sanity  for  leaving 
the  warm,  comfortable  confines  of 


your  abode,  vowing  never  to  come 
out  again  unless  it’s  a windless  day 
and  or  Sol  is  out  to  keep  you  com- 
pany. 

Yet  the  very  next  opportunity  finds 
the  ice  fisherman  lugging  or  pulling 
his  gear  out  on  a glaciated  expanse 
of  white  once  again. 

If  you  casually  mention  ice  fishing 
to  the  uninitiated,  they  immediately 
conjure  up  images  of  the  frozen 
north,  chilling  winds,  penetrating 
cold  and  some  screwball  punching 
a hole  in  the  ice  or  standing  over  the 
hole  with  a rod  in  one  hand  and  a 
very  cold  worm  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line. 

They’re  not  far  from  wrong,  about 
the  north  and  weather  I mean,  since 
this  is  where  the  freeze  is  first  to 
come  and  the  last  to  leave  providing 
a long  ice  fishing  season. 

Still  some  mighty  fine  cold  weath- 
er fishing  is  to  be  had  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state  for  those  un- 
able to  hit  the  north  country. 

That  is  unless  you’re  one  of  the 
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“Type  2”  fishermen  described  by  AN- 
GLER editor,  Jim  Yoder,  (May,  1972 
— “Statewide”)  as  those  who  can  find 
any  excuse  for  not  going  fishing.  In 
the  winter  this  means  that  it  is  too 
cold,  too  windy,  it’s  snowing,  there’s 
no  bait,  the  fish  aren’t  biting  or  you 
don’t  have  any  ice  fishing  gear. 

But  if  by  chance  you  should  be  a 
“Type  1”  angler,  have  never  been  out 
on  the  ice  before  and  have  a hanker- 
ing to  try  something  new,  like  that 
guy  we  talked  about  in  the  beginning 
of  this  piece,  then  give  French  Creek 
State  Park  in  Berks  County  a try  this 
winter. 

Two  lakes  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  provide  a lot  of  fishing 
fun  for  the  angler  willing  to  brave 
the  rigors  of  mid-winter  to  match 
wits  with  a piscatorial  prospect. 

Winter  trout  fishermen  in  the  area 
congregate  on  Scotts  Run  Lake  which 
covers  21  acres,  is  easily  accessible 
and  has  adequate  parking  facilities. 
Until  the  freeze-up  that  usually  oc- 
curs around  the  end  of  December  or 
first  part  of  January,  anglers  fish 
from  shore  as  long  as  they  can  get 
their  line  in  the  water  and  there  is 
no  skim  ice. 

Come  the  freeze  and  a typical 
' weekend  day  on  Scotts  Run  will  find 
dozens  of  dedicated  ice  fishermen 
hunched  over  their  holes.  Regulars, 
like  warm  weather  anglers,  have 
their  favorite  spots  and  use  a variety 
of  tackle,  bait,  gear  and  techniques. 

One  innovator,  and  there  are  a 
multitude  of  them  among  ice  fisher- 
men, carries  his  equipment  in  a 
woven,  wooden  picnic  basket.  The 
spacious  interior  allows  plenty  of 
room,  not  only  for  his  gear,  but 
lunch,  thermos,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia as  well.  Four  plastic  detergent 
bottle  caps  are  secured  to  the  under- 
side of  the  basket  on  each  corner 
with  a nut  and  bolt.  The  bolt  also 
passes  through  a piece  of  plywood 
that  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  basket 
to  beef  up  the  bottom. 

On  68  acre  Hopewell  Lake  you’ll 
find  the  ice  fisherman  who’s  out  for 
a mixed  bag.  Walleye,  northern,  pick- 
erel, bass  and  pan  fish  are  fair  game 
here. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  when  the 
sun  was  ringed  with  a halo  and  I 
was  returning  from  a successful  ven- 
ture on  Scotts  Run,  I watched  a fa- 
ther and  son  team  add  to  their  fine 
catch  of  fish.  Harry  N.  Hawthorne 
and  his  son  Harry  S.,  both  of  Royers- 
ford,  had  hit  the  ice  just  after  sun- 
up and  would  remain  until  sun- 


John  Weaver  of  Springfield  displays  his 
limit  of  trout  taken  from  Scotts  Run 
Lake.  No  tackle  busters  these,  but 
"fresh  trout  in  February"  is  incentive 
enough  to  go  back  time  after  time! 


down.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded  by 
two  stringers  loaded  with  just  about 
every  species  available  in  the  lake. 

A “Tear  Drop”  spiked  with  a wax- 
worm  and  jigged  slowly  in  short 
strokes  just  off  the  bottom  took  most 
of  these  fish.  Other  anglers  out  that 
day  on  Hopewell  were  also  successful 
with  this  favorite. 

Access  here  is  excellent  and  plenty 
of  parking  is  also  available. 

A bait  shop  less  than  ten  miles 
away  is  located  on  Route  100  near 
Pughtown  and  is  open  on  weekends. 

Ice  fishing  is  one  of  the  country’s 
fastest  growing  family  sports.  So  why 
don’t  you  give  it  a try  this  year? 
Remember,  you  won’t  have  to  battle 
opening  day  crowds;  won’t  be  both- 
ered by  bugs;  and  won’t  encounter 
parking  problems. 

Even  though  you  may  get  chilled 
to  the  bone  at  times,  you’ll  discover 
that  ice  fishing  is  a lot  of  fun  and  as 
we  said  before — a test  of  frustration. 

But  don’t  let  that  scare  you  off 
because  there  are  those  almost  per- 
fect days  filled  with  sunshine  and  an 
occasional  breeze  that  nods  the  trees 
and  flutters  your  line.  These  are  the 
days  of  pure  enjoyment  when  you 
meet  old  friends  and  make  new 
acquaintances  in  the  ice  fishing  fra- 
ternity. 


Harry  N.  Hawthorne  of  Royersford  shows  his 
mixed  catch  from  Hopewell  Lake — all  taken 
on  a "Tear  Drop"  spiked  with  a waxworm. 


Is  ice  fishing  fun?  "You  bet,"  say  the  author's 
sons  Steve  and  Pete,  but  when  the  fish 
aren't  cooperating,  there's  always  ice  skating, 
hockey,  or  soup  and  sandwiches. 
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Aquatic  Invertebrates 

Monitors  of  Water  Quality 


by  Karl  K.  Shealfer, 

Aquatic  Biologist,  Division  of  Water  Quality 
Department  of  Environmental  Resourees 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that  aquatic  plants  and 
animals  reflect  the  quality  of  their  environment.  In 
streams  which  are  undisturbed  by  man  and  his  pol- 
lution, there  exists  a wide  variety  of  aquatic  forms. 
These  include  many  kinds  of  fish,  plants,  insects  and 
bacteria.  The  interdependence  of  each  group  upon  the 
other  is  complex.  Aquatic  plants,  for  example,  rely 
on  basic  nutrients  which  are  essential  for  growth;  in- 
sects graze  on  aquatic  plants  and  are  subsequently 
eaten  by  fish;  bacteria,  by  decomposing  dead  fish  and 
plant  matter,  return  essential  nutrients  to  the  stream 
system.  This  continuous  cycle  of  producing,  consum- 
ing, being  consumed  and  decomposition  forms  the 
stream  ecosystem. 

In  general,  as  increasing  amounts  of  pollutional 
materials  are  added  to  streams,  the  kinds  of  stream 
plants  and  animals  decrease.  If  the  pollution  is  se- 
vere enough,  all  species  will  be  eliminated.  Total 
destruction  of  the  stream  ecosystem  is  very  rare. 
Usually  some  aquatic  forms  will  survive  in  the 
stream.  However,  many  of  the  beneficial  forms  will 
be  killed.  These  include  trout,  pike,  walleyes  and  bass, 
as  well  as  the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 

Where  pollution  has  reduced  insect  populations, 
which  is  the  food  supply  for  fish,  changes  in  fish  pop- 
ulations will  occur.  Those  fish  which  cannot  ad- 
equately compete  for  the  reduced  food  supply  must 
either  migrate  or  die.  The  few  fish  that  remain  are 
usually  in  poor  physical  condition.  For  this  reason,  a 
fisherman  must  concern  himself  with  types  of  pollu- 


tion that  reduce  the  productivity  of  his  fishing 
grounds.  The  effects  of  pollutional  materials  which 
slowly  eliminate  valuable  fish  food  organisms  are 
often  difficult  to  detect,  and  frequently  the  damage  is 
done  long  before  the  problem  is  recognized.  It  is  to 
the  fisherman’s  benefit  to  learn  the  types  of  aquatic 
insects  living  in  his  favorite  streams  so  that  he  may 
make  some  qualified  judgements  of  stream  quality. 

Aquatic  invertebrates,  “bugs,”  can  be  divided  into 
three  groups  based  on  tolerance  to  pollution.  The 
first  group,  which  is  found  in  a typical  trout  stream, 
is  considered  sensitive  to  most  types  of  pollution  and 
will  quickly  disappear  if  the  water  quality  is  degrad- 
ed. This  group  is  comprised  of  mayflies,  stoneflies, 
case  and  free-living  caddisflies  and  riffle  beetles. 

The  second  group,  which  is  able  to  tolerate  mod- 
erate amounts  of  pollution,  consists  commonly  of 
aquatic  sowbugs,  net  spinning  caddisflies,  black  flies, 
hellgrammites  and  fingernail  clams. 

The  most  tolerant  group  of  aquatic  invertebrates 
contains  most  of  the  true  flies,  aquatic  earth  worms, 
leeches  and  air-breathing  snails. 

Learning  to  Identify  Aquatic  Insects 

A general  identification  of  each  group  of  aquatic 
insects  can  be  made  quickly  and  without  the  need  for 
a lot  of  specialized  tools,  if  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  each  kind  of  “bug”  is  known.  The  listing  which 
follows  will  provide  the  key  characters  for  each 
group ; 
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1;  Very  Sensitive 

f Mayflies  (Order  Ephemeroptera) 

Burrowers  (drakes) — mole-like,  have  large 
tusks  projecting  forward  at  the  mouth,  have 
three  tails  and  burrow  in  mud  and  silt  bot- 
toms. 

Climbers — plate-like  gills,  three  tails,  smooth 
bodied,  and  somewhat  streamlined. 

Bottom  Sprawlers — hairy,  frequently  covered 
with  debris,  flattened,  usually  three  tails. 

Stoneflies  (Order  Plecoptera) — two  tails,  usually 
yeUow  underneath  and  brown  on  the  back, 
roach-like,  active  crawlers  if  removed  from  the 
water. 

! Caddisflies  (Order  Trichoptera) — somewhat  worm- 
' like  with  prominent  heads  and  soft  bodies  and 
* three  pairs  of  legs.  Colors  are  delicate  and  usual- 
j ly  green,  tan,  cream,  or  gray.  Frequently  found 
attached  to  stones  and  debris  in  cases  manufac- 
tured from  sand  grains,  vegetation,  or  stones. 

: Riffle  Beetles  (Order  Coleaptera) — flattened,  leech- 
like legs  on  underside.  These  “critters”  are  com- 
monly known  as  “water  pennies.” 

I 

. 1 

I Moderately  Tolerant 

5 Aquatic  Sowbugs  (Order  Isopoda) — seven  pairs  of 
legs,  somewhat  flattened,  grayish  coloration,  re- 
semble the  common  “pill  bug.” 

'!  Net  Spinning  Caddisflies  (Order  Trichoptera)  — 
! same  characteristics  as  listed  above  for  caddis- 
flies, except  found  in  net-like  cases  attached  to 
rocks  and  stream  debris. 

i Hellgrammites  (Order  Megaloptera) — generally 
large  size,  dark  colored  bodies,  prominent  pin- 
cers, and  appears  to  have  many  legs. 

Fingernail  Clams  (Order  Pelecypoda) — small,  light 
! colored  clams  about  the  size  of  a thumbnail. 


Tolerant 

True  Flies  (Order  Diptera) — worm-like,  soft  bodies, 
no  legs,  vary  in  color  from  dull  grays  to  bright 
red. 

Aquatic  Earthworms  (Phylum  Annelida) — resem- 
ble common  earthworms,  but  smaller  and  more 
fragile. 

Leeches  (Phylum  Annelida) — generally  flattened, 
grayish  to  black  coloration,  prominent  suckers. 

Air  Breathing  Snails  (Order  Gastropoda) — resem- 
ble other  common  snails,  but  are  usually  found 
on  rocks  just  above  the  water  line. 


i Sampling — for  Your  Own  Satisfaction 

i The  fisherman  will  find,  in  sampling  healthy 
• streams,  that  representatives  of  all  three  groups  are 
y present.  The  occurrence  of  moderately  tolerant  or 
!'  I tolerant  organisms  in  trout  streams  does  not  mean 
} ! that  the  stream  is  being  degraded  by  pollution.  It  is 
only  when  one  or  both  of  these  groups  become  abun- 


dant and  few  pollution-sensitive  insects  are  found, 
that  stream  pollution  is  indicated.  Be  on  the  lookout 
for  streams  which  contain  an  overabundance  of  pol- 
lution-tolerant insects,  for  species  will  be  eliminated 
in  the  order  of  their  sensitivity. 

For  example,  suppose  that  untreated  sewage  be- 
gins discharging  continuously  to  a prime  trout 
stream.  This  waste  will  initiate  a change  in  the  “bug” 
population  downstream  from  the  discharge.  Initially, 
the  most  sensitive  forms — the  stoneflies,  burrowing 
mayflies,  and  some  of  the  caddisflies  are  eliminated. 
Continued  discharge  eventually  eliminates  most  of 
the  moderately  tolerant  insects  and  all  the  sensitive 
organisms.  Now  that  competition  from  other  insects 
has  been  eliminated  and  a large  amount  of  food  has 
been  introduced  into  the  stream  as  sewage,  the  re- 
maining tolerant  organisms  attain  fantastic  popula- 
tion numbers.  Sampling  of  the  polluted  area  indicates 
that  all  sensitive  and  most  moderately  tolerant  “bugs” 
are  absent;  and  aquatic  earthworms  and  leeches  are 
present  by  the  thousands.  This  represents  a typical 
case  of  organic  pollution;  a Icnv  number  of  species 
and  a high  number  of  individuals.  This  situation,  at 
first  glance,  would  appear  advantageous  to  the  fish- 
erman because  of  the  high  availability  of  food  organ- 
isms for  fish.  Unfortunately,  trout  cannot  readily  oc- 
cupy this  environment,  or  easily  utilize  these  insects 
as  food  sources.  Therefore,  the  sewage  causes  a 
change  in  the  fish  populations  as  well.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  insects,  game  fishes  are  replaced  by  rough 
fishes  such  as  carp,  bullheads,  and  suckers. 

When  toxic  wastes  such  as  heavy  metals,  acids, 
caustics  and  or  mine  drainage  enter  a watershed,  an 
effect  different  from  that  produced  by  organic  wastes 
results.  These  substances  usually  eliminate  most  of 
the  existing  organisms.  In  sampling  areas  receiving 
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THE  CLARION  RIVER 


Once  considered 
to  be  polluted 
to  the  point  of 
no  return, 
But  now  . . . 

IT’S 


COMING  BACK 


by  Sam  Hossler 


All  winter  I had  dreamed  of  the 
opening  weekend  of  bass  season. 
This  particular  weekend  has  always 
held  a special  place  in  my  heart  and 
this  year  was  no  exception.  When  my 
fishing  partners  came  up  with  the 
idea  to  float  down  a stretch  of  the 
Clarion  River  I wasn’t  overwhelmed 
with  the  news.  Sure,  I had  heard  all 
the  reports  of  how  the  river  started 
coming  back  after  the  closing  of  the 
paper  mill  at  Johnsonburg.  Now  that 
the  mill  is  back  open  and  water  pol- 
lutiorj  control  devices  have  been  in- 
stalled the  water  quality  has  been 
brought  back  up  to  a level  that  will 
support  fish  life.  But  if  the  water  is 
just  coming  back,  how  big  could  the 
fish  be?  All  those  cold  winter  months 
that  had  been  spent  in  selecting  new 
lures  and  sharpening  the  hooks  on 
old  favorites — for  what! 

There  were  to  be  three  boats;  one 
jon  boat  and  two  canoes  making  the 
trip  and  the  fact  that  this  would  be 
my  second  time  in  a canoe  wasn’t 
exactly  reassuring  either.  My  partner 
for  the  day,  Bruce  Bish,  was  an  old 
hand  at  canoeing  so  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  problem — at  least  that’s  what 
everyone  kept  telling  me.  The  other 
canoe  had  the  same  ratio  of  experi- 
ence which  meant  it  would  be  every 
man  for  himself! 

The  three  boats  were  unloaded 
from  the  cars;  the  food  cooler  and 
extra  gear  were  stowed  in  the  jon 
boat  as  this  would  be  the  most  stable 
craft  in  our  armada  by  far.  As  we 
pushed  off,  I looked  downstream  and 


saw  the  rushing  water  churning  over 
boulders  and  sweeping  through 
chutes  that  sent  fine  white  spray 
tearing  off  into  the  morning  mist. 
Man,  I was  ready  to  walk!  It  was  too 
late  now!  Bruce  was  shouting  instruc- 
tions and  I was  flailing  my  paddle 
for  all  I was  worth.  After  the  first 
set  of  light  rapids  (which  we  nego- 
tiated without  difficulty)  I felt  much 
better  about  the  whole  thing.  It  was 
beautiful  and  there  wasn’t  another 
soul  on  the  water.  With  the  forest 
coming  right  down  to  the  river’s  edge, 
this  could  have  been  the  most  re- 
mote part  of  the  United  States  judg- 
ing from  the  scenery  around  us.  We 
had  floated  the  Allegheny  River,  Pine 
Creek  and  French  Creek  in  past  years 
but  this  was  as  picturesque  as  any 
of  them. 

The  new  owners  of  the  paper  mill 
had  installed  water  pollution  control 
devices  and  the  water  quality  im- 
proved 1000  percent  but,  of  course, 
it  still  has  a long  way  to  go  to  be  the 
sparkling  stream  it  was  200  years 
ago.  But  then,  are  there  many 
streams  today  that  are  in  their  orig- 
inal unpolluted  state?  We  can’t 
blame  the  Clarion’s  condition  on  the 
mill  alone,  however,  as  some  of  the 
municipalities  that  border  the  river 
aren’t  totally  blameless,  with  regard 
to  their  sewerage  disposal  systems. 

Bruce  and  I dropped  anchor  in  a 
beautiful  pool  just  below  the  first 
chute.  I unlimbered  my  light  action 
rod  and  proceeded  to  drop  spinners 
in  the  likely  places  that  I could  reach. 


i 


Bruce  Bish,  far  left,  with  a nice  bass  . . . 


Bruce  was  busy  tying  on  a number 
six  hook,  threading  on  a night  craw- 
ler and  using  his  medium  action  spin- 
ning outfit.  He  was  using  eight  pound 
test  mono  while  I used  four  pound 
test.  It  wasn’t  long  before  I had  a 
scrappy  9 inch  smallmouth  cart- 
wheeling out  of  the  water  splashing 
up  a storm.  I could  hear  shouting 
from  the  jon  boat  but,  being  a little 
busy,  didn’t  pay  much  attention.  After 
I had  landed  and  released  my  bass 
I looked  over  to  see  the  first  keeper 
of  the  day  being  held  up — a nice  12 
incher.  We  had  agreed  to  keep  noth- 
ing under  12  inches  and  I thought 
that  would  eliminate  any  possibility 
of  cleaning  fish  that  night!  Bruce  had 
his  bait  in  the  water  now  and  was 
casting  upstream,  letting  the  worm 
drift  down  and  past  the  canoe.  It  had 
started  to  rain  lightly  but  the  tem- 
perature was  still  comfortable  so  we 
just  sat  there  and  fished.  After  all, 
what’s  a little  water  on  the  outside? 
Suddenly,  Bruce  set  the  hook  and  the 
way  his  rod  was  bent,  it  looked  like  i 
he  had  hung-up  on  the  bottom  for 
sure.  Then  the  line  started  zipping 
through  the  water  practically  leaving  | 
a wake  behind  it.  I reeled  in  to  get 
out  of  the  way  and  none  to  soon. 
Out  of  the  water  shot  a glistening  ; 
bullet  showing  a bright  red  stripe  on  i 
its  side  and,  almost  as  if  rehearsed,  i 
our  buddies  in  the  jon  boat  and  I | 
shouted,  “RAINBOW,”  at  the  same 
time.  I was  trying  to  take  pictures 
of  Bruce  trying  to  land  the  fish  and 
the  others  were  bellowing  instruc- 
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one  of  the  many  we  landed  on  our  float  trip  down  the  Clarion  River  to  make  up 


. . . this  nice  mixed  catch  of  bass,  trout,  and  perch. 


tions!  Finally  he  got  this  beauty 
boated  and  everyone  could  see  it  was 
every  bit  of  16  inches. 

“How  about  putting  him  in  the 
water  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat, 
the  hght  is  better  there,”  I said,  ex- 
citedly ! 

Bruce  never  batted  an  eye— he  just 
swung  the  flopping  trophy  over  to 
the  other  side  and  as  he  did,  it 
bumped  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe. 
With  a flip  and  a twist,  off  she  went 
back  into  the  river!  I fully  expected 
to  have  a spinning  rod  wrapped 
around  my  neck  but  he  just  smiled 
and  calmly  said, 

‘That  was  a beauty  wasn’t  it?” 

Speechless,  I went  back  to  Ashing. 
The  others  had  drifted  close  enough 
to  see  the  action  and  verified  the  size 
of  the  fish  and  that  was  enough  for 
Bruce.  The  vivid  red  strip  could  mean 
only  one  thing,  that  trout  had  been  in 
the  river  a long  time  and  had  been 
feeding  well  from  the  size  of  its 
girth.  As  I reeled  the  tiny  gold  spin- 
ner back  towards  me,  I was  jarred 
back  into  reality  when  my  rod 
jumped.  A perch,  12  inches  long,  was 
soon  boated.  Fish  this  size  and  the 
river  was  just  coming  back?  It  wasn’t 
ten  minutes  later  that  Bruce  had  an- 
other fat  trout  13  inches  long  and 
just  as  colorful  as  the  first.  I had 
taken  three  or  four  9 and  10  inch 
smallmouths,  releasing  them  as  fast 
as  I could.  I wanted  some  more  of 
those  king  size  perch.  What  a supper 
they  would  make  tonight.  However, 
one  more  was  all  I managed  to  take. 


It  had  stopped  raining  so  we  decided 
to  pull  up  anchor  and  drift  fish  a 
while.  Just  then  I looked  up  toward 
the  other  canoe  and  saw  it  roll  to 
one  side,  then  over  it  went!  Fortu- 
nately the  water  was  only  three  feet 
deep  and,  other  than  getting  soaked 
to  the  skin,  no  damage  was  done  to 
either  of  them. 

We  stopped  and  fished  every  likely 
looking  piece  of  water  we  came  to 
and  there  wasn’t  one  that  didn’t 
produce  fish  of  some  sort.  Maybe  it 
was  only  a couple  of  hard  hitting  6 
inch  smallmouths  but  always  we 
found  fish.  By  lunch  time  we  had 
only  gone  two  miles  but  had  caught 
more  fish  than  we  normally  do  in  6 
miles  on  any  other  water.  The  other 
boats  had  perch  and  bass;  we  had  the 
only  trout.  I had  taken  a small  rock 
bass  which  was  way  under  our  12 
inch,  self-imposed,  size  limit  but  I 
kept  him  to  show  what  a mixed  bag 
could  be  taken  from  the  Clarion. 

Floating  along  after  lunch,  we 
drifted  into  an  eddy  whose  water  was 
broken  only  by  the  large  rocks  pro- 
truding above  the  surface.  The  second 
time  I dropped  my  lure  next  to  one 
of  these  rocks,  the  rod  was  all  but 
jerked  out  of  my  hand.  With  the  drag 
screaming,  the  reel  let  out  line  grudg- 
ingly as  the  rod  arched  double, 
straining  to  the  breaking  point,  I 
feared.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  water  he 
came,  sending  spray  flying  and  shak- 
ing his  head  like  a bulldog!  I had 
been  casting  a small  spinner  of  my 
own  making  when  he  hit  like  a 


freight  train.  Pound  for  pound  I don’t 
think  you  can  find  more  fight  in  any 
fish  than  a cold  water  smallmouth.  I 
hung  on  and  took  in  line  when  I 
could.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  did 
pretty  much  as  he  pleased.  Putting 
on  a aerial  display  and  then  diving 
for  the  bottom.  Bruce  was  finally 
able  to  slip  the  net  under  him  and  a 
fat  15  incher  was  added  to  the 
stringer. 

At  4:00  P.M.  we  stopped  for  a 
breather  and  checked  the  topographic 
map.  It  was  quite  a shock  to  find  we 
had  only  gone  a total  of  four  miles. 
That  left  two  more  miles  to  go  and 
the  shallowest  riffles  were  ahead  of 
us.  The  other  canoe  decided  to  take 
off  right  then  for  the  car  that  we  had 
left  down  stream  and  Bruce  and  I 
followed.  Whenever  we  came  to  a 
nice  stretch  of  water  we  had  to  give 
it  a couple  of  casts  and  managed  to 
pick  up  a few  more  keepers  on  the 
way.  The  first  set  of  riffles  came  up 
on  us  sooner  than  we  had  expected 
and,  half  way  through,  we  were 
stuck!  I got  out,  pushed,  pulled, 
kicked  and  yanked  the  canoe  through. 
I would  hop  back  into  the  canoe  for 
a ride  to  the  next  shallow  spot  where 
it  was  back  into  the  water  once  again. 
Two  more  riffles  and  it  was  deep 
water  all  the  way  to  the  car.  We  car- 
ried the  canoe  up  to  the  road  and 
soon  had  everything  loaded  for  the 
ride  back  to  camp.  It  was  a happy 
group  that  night  cleaning  fish  taken 
from  a river  that  is  "just  starting  to 
come  back." 
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A Quick  and  Simple 


ROD  & REEL  RACK 

by  Art  Glowka 


Most  fishermen  collect  rods  and 
reels  like  ground  squirrels  collect 
nuts — more  than  they  can  possibly 
use  but  it’s  just  nice  to  have  them 
around.  But  since  only  one  or  may- 
be two  rods  and  reels  can  be  used 
at  any  one  time,  the  rest  are  usually 
stuffed  into  a closet  or  thrown  helter- 
skelter  on  some  shelf. 

Most  of  the  manufactured  rod 
cases  that  I’ve  seen  had  two  short- 
comings; either  they  couldn’t  hold  a 
rod  case  or  else  the  rod  would  be  sus- 
pended either  by  its  tip  or  a guide. 
And  I’ve  never  seen  a good  reel  rack. 
Yet  with  only  an  hour’s  work,  and  a 
couple  of  bucks  for  wood  and  hard- 
ware, any  fisherman  can  quickly 
make  a rod  and  reel  rack  that  far 
surpasses  anything  on  the  market 
today. 

Start  off  with  the  rod  rack  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a four  foot  piece 
of  l"x6"  clear  pine.  Since  I’ve  mount- 
ed my  rack  on  the  inside  of  my 
tackle  closet  door,  I just  cut  the  four 
foot  piece  in  half.  By  the  way,  the 
inside  of  any  closet  door  is  a valuable 
bit  of  storage  space  which  is  com- 
monly overlooked. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  whole  job 
is  to  evenly  space  the  2"  holes  in  the 
piece  of  wood.  But  I finally  managed 
to  do  it  with  a little  trial  and  error 
and  my  son’s  pencil  compass.  Then 
with  one  piece  marked,  clamp  the 
other  securely  to  it.  (Photo  No.  1) 

Cutting  the  holes  can  be  done  with 
either  a coping  saw  or  a sabre  saw 
but  is  most  easily  done  with  a hole 
saw  chucked  up  in  a hand  drill  or  a 
drill  press.  Two  inch  or  two  and  a 
half  inch  holes  will  take  any  rod 
case.  Smaller  holes  are  drilled  if 
rods  are  to  be  stored  uncased.  The 
holes  are  cut  by  first  cutting  through 
one  way  and  then  turning  over  the 
wood  and  cutting  through  from  the 
other.  (Photo  No.  2)  Clamped  to- 
gether, the  corners  are  rounded  off 
and  the  whole  piece  sanded.  (Photo 


No.  3)  A piece  of  one-eighth  inch 
masonite  or  thin  plywood  is  nailed 
onto  one  piece  to  act  as  a base. 
(Photo  No.  4)  The  rack  can  now  be 
stained  and  varnished  if  desired. 
Angle  brackets  can  be  used  to  attach 
the  rod  rack  to  the  closet  door  but 
I’ve  found  that  a small  screw  put 
through  each  end  hole  works  just  as 
well.  (Photo  No.  5) 

If  you’re  a boat  owner,  make  an 
extra  rack  while  you’re  at  it  and  it 
can  be  used  as  an  on-board  glass  or 
beverage  holder. 

The  reel  rack  is  just  as  simple  and 
quick  to  make.  It’s  merely  a one  inch 
dowel  which  is  mounted  using  3/16" 
hanger  bolts.  These  hanger  bolts  are 
common  hardware  items.  They  have 
a wood  screw  thread  at  one  end  and 
a bolt  thread  on  the  other.  After 
holes  are  drilled  in  the  dowel  to  take 
the  hanger  bolts,  one  hole  should  be 
notched  out.  (Photo  No.  6)  This  is 
done  so  that  “o”  rings  can  be  slipped 
on  or  off  the  dowel  with  out  dis- 
mounting it.  The  reels  are  suspended 
from  the  dowel  using  the  common 
neoprene  “o”  rings  which  are  found 
in  the  plumbing  section  of  any  hard- 
ware store.  The  wood  screw  end  of 
the  hanger  bolt  is  first  screwed  into 
the  door  or  other  supporting  surface. 
Then  some  small  washers  are  put  on 
the  bolt  to  act  as  spacers  and  keep  the 
dowel  away  from  the  wall  or  door. 
The  dowel  is  slipped  on  the  bolts  and 
secured  using  small  wing  nuts. 

Although  I have  my  reel  rack 
mounted  on  the  inside  of  my  tackle 
closet  door,  another  good  spot  which 
is  seldom  used,  is  the  front  edge  of 
a closet  shelf.  The  photo  at  left  il- 
lustrates how  compact  the  complete 
rack  is  and  the  bottom  photo,  next 
page,  shows  how  simply  your  reels 
are  secured  for  storage.  You  can  see 
how  little  time,  effort  and  money  it 
takes  to  store  and  protect  your  most 
prized  rods  and  reels  in  good  condi- 
tion for  ready  use. 
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Boating^s 

an 

Education . . . 
in 

Pennsylvania 


by  Charlie  Giilphe 


Supervisor,  Region  II,  center,  discuss  boating  safety  with  Mrs.  Tobi 
Graham  of  Yellow  Creek  State  Park  during  a session  held  last  year 
in  Indiana  County.  (Gazette  photo  by  Bechtel) 


Perhaps  as  you  were  driving  along 
Pennsylvania’s  highways  this  past 
summer,  you  heard  over  the  radio  a 
snappy  little  jingle  that  goes  some- 
thing like  this,  “In  the  summertime 
. . . Blue  waters  beckon  all  the  time 
. . Get  away  days  . . .”  And  then 
there  was  a catchy  Boating  Safety 
message  bridged  over  the  background 
music.  With  the  excellent  cooperation 
of  the  radio  broadcasting  industry  in 
the  state,  the  jingle  was  played  many 
times  as  part  of  their  public  service 
announcement  contribution.  This  is 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Waterways 
“new  look”  approach  to  the  Boating 
Safety  and  Education  Program. 
Blessed  with  radio’s  continuing  co- 
operation, you’ll  be  hearing  the  jingle 
once  more  this  winter;  with  a new 
message  advising  you  of  the  many 
boating  education  courses  available 
through  both  the  Fish  Commission 
and  the  voluntary  boating  organiza- 
tions in  your  locale.  For  Fall,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  when  your  boat  is  asleep 
snugly  beneath  its  tarp,  is  the  time 
when  our  thoughts  turn  to  learn- 
ing a little  more  about  our  water  en- 
vironment, our  boat’s  operation,  and 
how  7iot  to  fatten  the  fish  with  our 
own  numb  little  bodies.  Its  educa- 
tion time  again! 

Those  of  us  who  subscribe  to 
boating  magazines  or  grasp  at  boat- 
ing articles  in  the  papers,  on  the 
news  on  radio  and  TV,  have  been 


aware  that  the  ogre  of  operator  licens- 
ing has  raised  its  ugly  head  and  is 
lurking  around  the  corner.  This  old 
boy  looms  larger  and  larger  around 
that  corner,  and  is  gaining  more  and 
more  followers  each  day.  This  could 
mean  that  those  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
relaxation  (or  excitement)  of  a week- 
end float  trip  down  the  Juniata,  or 
the  tranquility  of  an  evening’s  fishing 
on  Lake  Somerset,  may  have  to  have 
a boat  operator’s  license  to  do  so. 
And  you  know,  they  may  have  a case 
because  float  trips  and  small  fishing 
boats  account  for  more  fatalities  on 
our  waterways  than  do  all  the  other 
water  sports  put  together,  but  using 
a license  as  a criterion  is  not  going 
to  help!  Our  old  friends,  Funk  & Wag- 
nails,  says  only  that  a license  is 
“permission  to  act”.  Your  fishing  li- 
cense, for  example,  while  granting 
you  permission  to  fish  in  no  way 
guarantees  that  you  will  be  a good, 
much  less  an  expert,  fisherman. 

But  the  meaning  of  education  and 
operator  certification  is  another  thing. 
We  won’t  clutter  up  our  magazine  by 
again  quoting  brothers  Funk  & Wag- 
nails,  but  believe  me,  education  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
capable  boat  operator — something  all 
the  licenses  in  China  won’t  do.  You’ll 
be  on  your  way  to  becoming  a good 


and  safe  boater — and  you’ll  have  the 
certification  to  prove  it!  Now,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  go  out  and  practice.  Not 
only  is  safe  boating  more  fun  . . . 
it’s  HEALTHIER  tOO  ! 

Here’s  the  dilemma  that  boating 
education  people  face.  We,  who  are 
the  educators,  find  that  the  best  time 
of  year  to  hold  classes  is  during  the 
winter  months.  But  the  question  is, 
how  can  you  attract  students  to  a 
dull  lecture  on  boating  safety  if  they 
have  to  shovel  snow  and  fight  ice 
covered  roads  down  to  the  fire  house, 
or,  the  rod  and  gun  club,  to  the 
evening  school?  Spring  is  the  best 
time  of  year  for  everyone  but  our 
instructors.  That’s  trout  stocking 
time  and  if  our  Waterways  Patrol- 
men don’t  get  the  streams  and  lakes 
stocked,  we  may  all  just  as  well  pack 
up  and  go  home.  Summer  months  are 
fine  for  boating  education  too,  but  if 
I don’t  use  those  long  summer  even- 
ings to  get  the  grass  cut,  the  flower 
beds  weeded,  and  the  sash  painted 
— mama  is  not  going  to  let  me  use 
that  boat,  much  less  learn  anything 
about  boating,  on  those  fine  week- 
ends. So  that  leaves  Fall.  By  Fall  most 
of  us  are  tired  of  it  all — boating, 
that  is.  The  football  games  are  in 
full  swing;  there’s  an  old  cock  bird 
you’ve  been  eyeing  all  summer,  and 
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what  could  be  more  delectable  than 
that  Cameron  County  turkey  stuffed 
with  wild  rice  and  walnuts  laying 
flat  on  his  back  on  the  Thanksgiving 
table?  And  I can’t  think  of  any  kind 
of  school  that’s  going  to  keep  a Penn- 
sylvanian from  a week  up  at  the 
hunting  camp,  enjoying  the  fellow- 
ship and  the  challenge  of  getting  that 
eight  pointer — before  one  of  those 

I trucks  on  1-80  get  him. 

So  what  do  you  do  about  it?  Well, 
there  are  a couple  of  things.  First  off, 
you  can  jazz  up  the  courses  in  such 
a way  that  not  only  would  you  like  to 
be  educated,  but  you’ll  have  fun  do- 
ing it.  Not  only  has  the  Commission 
recognized  this,  but  also  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  Power 
Squadron,  and  all  have  “revived”  and 
modernized  their  courses  and  meth- 
ods of  presentation.  Secondly,  you’ve 
got  to  put  the  course  where  the  peo- 
ple are.  Take  a look  at  the  schedules 
in  January’s  issue  of  the  Angler. 
You’ll  see  that  there  are  classes  all 
over  the  state — should  be  one  no 
more  than  20  miles  away  from  you. 
And,  don’t  forget,  those  listed  are  the 
classes  that  had  to  be  firmed  up  way 
back  in  September  in  order  to  meet 
the  press  deadline.  There’ll  be  others 
and  if  you  happen  to  have  a club  or 
group  who  want  a special  presenta- 
tion, we’re  amenable  to  that  too. 
All  you  need  do  is  contact  your 
District  Waterways  Patrolman. 

Let’s  take  a quick  look  at  the  Fish 
Commission’s  new  Basic  Boating 
Course.  It  consists  of  three  lessons, 
each  of  two  hours  duration.  Once 
gathered,  the  instructor  will  make  a 
few  brief  introductory  remarks  fol- 
lowed by  a short  audio /visual  theme 
for  the  evening’s  session.  Then  we’ll 
have  the  instructor’s  “Sermon  on  the 


Mount”,  a lively  discussion  of  the 
evening’s  subjects,  followed  by  a 
much  needed  ten  or  fifteen  minute 
break.  Upon  reconvening,  there  will 
be  a fifteen  minute  to  twenty  minute 
audio/visual  presentation  of  the  eve- 
ning’s topics,  a question  and  answer 
period,  and  a review  quiz.  So  you  see, 
there  won’t  be  much  of  the  “dry  lec- 
ture” stuff  in  the  course.  Lots  of  class 
participation,  and  the  audio/visual 
presentation  is  not  a conglomeration 
of  homemade  movies  or  slides.  This 
presentation  is  professionally  pro- 
duced, designed  to  be  entertaining  as 
well  as  educational,  and  all  the  pho- 
tography was  done  in  Pennsylvania. 

Now  let’s  see  what  you  can  expect 
to  get  out  of  this  quickie  course  in 
boating.  Well,  the  first  lesson  is  some- 
thing of  a Genesis  “In  the  beginning, 
. . Well,  not  really  that  far  back, 
but  it  does  assume  that  you’re  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  a boat;  it 
reviews  the  many  types  of  boats  and 
what  they  can  be  used  for;  and,  if  it 
is  a powered  boat,  how  to  select  the 
proper  motor  for  it,  keeping  in  mind 
what  you’d  like  to  use  it  for.  Surely 
you’d  like  to  know  how  to  register 
your  boat,  what  equipment  is  required 
on  board,  and  the  associated  equip- 
ment that  is  recommended — for  safe- 
ty’s sake.  Since  most  boats  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  are  trailerable,  there’ll 
be  some  hints  on  how  to  trailer  your 
boat  and  the  maneuvering  of  your 
trailer.  Launch  ramp  procedure  and 
etiquette  will  make  up  an  important 
part  of  this  session,  and  then  we’ll 
go  back  to  school  on  the  only  two 
subjects  you  really  need  to  know  to 
be  an  elementary  boater — Rules  of 
the  Road  and  how  to  read  the  “road 
signs”,  otherwise  known  as  the  Aids 
to  Navigation  System. 


Lesson  number  two  concerns  itself 
with  the  operation  of  your  boat  now 
that  you’re  waterborne.  This  includes 
docking  and  undocking,  loading,  how 
to  get  in  and  out  of  your  boat,  how 
to  launch,  beaching  procedures,  gas- 
sing your  tank,  and  tips  on  handling 
your  boat  underway. 

The  third  and  final  lesson  takes  up 
each  watersport  and  discusses  the 
proper  operating  procedures,  the  main 
hazards,  preventative  measures,  and 
what  to  do  if  all  else  fails  and  you 
are  put  in  an  emergency  situation. 
These  watersports  include  cruising, 
water  skiing,  fishing,  hunting  from  a 
boat,  canoeing,  float  trips,  shooting 
rapids,  and  just  plain  rowing — and  if 
you  happen  to  own  a farm  pond — a 
little  bit  on  farm  pond  safety. 

There  are  certain  things  that  are 
elementary  to  all  boats,  no  matter 
what  you  use  them  for.  For  instance, 
all  boats  are  launched  essentially  the 
same  way,  you  get  in  and  out  of  a 
small  boat  the  same  way,  and  you  gas 
an  outboard  the  same  way,  no  matter 
the  size.  And,  if  you  attend  this  basic 
boating  course,  you’ll  get  some  hints 
that  I’ll  bet  you  didn’t  know  about. 
Let’s  say  you’re  out  for  an  evening’s 
fishing  on  the  Juniata  by  yourself  in 
your  jon  boat.  Everyone  knows  that 
when  you’re  alone  like  that,  it’s  a 
lot  easier  simply  to  drop  your  anchor 
from  the  stern  rather  than  crawl  all 
over  your  fishing  gear  in  order  to 
drop  the  hook  from  the  bow.  I know 
three  guys  who  knew  this  in  1972 
and  who  won’t  be  doing  it  anymore 
because  their  jon  boat  suddenly  be- 
came a sub-jon  boat!  But  did  you 
know  that  there  is  an  easy  way  to 

continued  on  page  29 


Scenes  below  are  from  last  year's  sessions  held  in  the  Hickory  Armory,  near  Sharon.  Waterways  Patrolman 
Jim  Ansell  "goes  to  the  head  of  the  class"  during  a part  of  the  training  session  while  "students"  watch 
and  listen  attentively. 
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A biological  review 


for  Pennsylvania  anglers 

by  John  Selcher 
Fisheries  Biologist 
Management  Section 

Photos:  Thad  Bukowski 


Glendale  Lake  in  northeastern  Cambria  County  is  a 
1640-acre  impoundment  owned  by  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources.  It  is  8 miles  long  and 
has  a maximum  width  of  3/4  of  a mile,  with  26  miles 
of  shoreline.  This  body  of  water,  which  was  im- 
pounded in  1959,  serves  as  the  recreational  hub  for 
Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park.  Boating,  fishing,  swim- 
ming, picnicking,  and  camping  are  all  popular  ac- 
tivities at  the  6000-acre  park. 

The  Management  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  surveyed  the  lake  during  the  summer  of 
1970.  The  chemical,  thermal,  and  biological  data  col- 
lected are  presented  in  tabular  form.  The  methyl 
orange  alkalinity  measured  indicates  that  the  lake 
is  at  most  of  intermediate  productivity.  The  dis- 
solved oxygen  measurements  reveal  that  no  species 
continuously  occupies  the  lake  at  a depth  greater  than 
20  feet  during  midsummer. 

The  panfish  population  of  Glendale  Lake  is  domi- 
nated by  the  brown  bullhead  and  black  crappie.  The 
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Glendale  Lake's  marina  offers  gas,  motor  repairs,  food  and  bait,  plus  boat  rentals  of  a wide  variety. 


brown  bullhead  is  extraordinarily  abundant,  and  this 
poses  the  major  management  problem  in  the  lake. 
The  overabundance  of  this  species  severely  retards 
the  growth  rate;  consequently  the  average  brown  bull- 
head is  only  about  8.0  inches  in  length.  The  black 
crappie  is  the  second  most  abundant  panfish  and  its 
average  length  is  about  7.5  inches.  Although  this 
average  length  is  perhaps  less  than  ideal,  the  black 
crappie  fishery  is  exceptionally  productive. 

The  gamefishes  found  in  Glendale  Lake  are  the 
largemouth  bass,  walleye,  and  four  members  of  the 
pike  family — the  muskellunge,  northern  pike,  Sibe- 
rian muskellunge  (Amur  River  Pike),  and  chain 
pickerel.  Of  the  latter  four  species,  only  the  northern 
pike  and  Siberian  muskellunge  are  present  in  ap- 
preciable numbers. 

The  fishery  for  northern  pike  is  not  as  important 
presently  as  during  the  middle  and  late  sixties.  This 
species  is  easily  exploited  because  it  is  very  vulner- 
able to  angling.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  the 
northern  pike  population  in  the  lake  is  incapable  of 
sustaining  its  numbers  by  natural  reproduction.  Ex- 
cessive predation  by  panfishes  on  northern  pike  eggs 
and  fry  and  fluctuating  water  levels  during  the 
spawning  period  prevent  successful  reproduction. 
Because  the  northern  pike  population  cannot  main- 
tain its  numbers  naturally,  the  Fish  Commission  has 
resumed  stocking  of  northern  pike  fingerlings.  Al- 
though the  population  is  depressed,  the  state  record 
northern  pike  could  very  conceivably  be  finning  tran- 
quilly in  the  lake  at  this  very  moment.  Early  spring 
trap  netting  produced  a 39-inch  specimen  as  early  as 
1967. 

The  walleye,  hke  the  northern  pike,  is  no  longer 
as  numerous  as  it  once  was  because  of  the  failure  of 
natural  reproduction  to  replace  losses  due  to  fishing 
md  natural  mortalities.  As  with  the  northern  pike, 
:here  has  been  a resumption  of  walleye  fingerhng 
alantings.  Most  of  the  walleyes  presently  in  the  lake 
are  of  trophy  dimensions,  for  example,  spring  trap 
netting  during  the  end  of  March,  1972,  yielded  13 
valleyes.  Many  of  these  specimens  were  25  inches  or 
onger  with  the  largest  measuring  29  inches. 


Park  Superintendent  Stanley  Rohrbach  surveys  the  activity  on  Glendale 
Lake  from  the  park  patrol  boat.  Park  is  one  of  the  state's  largest. 
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The  size  of  the  largemouth  bass  population  of  the 
lake  is  truly  exceptional.  The  number  of  largemouth 
bass  captured  in  trap  net  sets  in  Glendale  Lake  is  con- 
sistently higher  than  in  any  other  lake  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  1970  catches,  15-  to  18-inch  bass  were 
common. 

During  the  summer  of  1970,  investigating  biolo- 
gists noted  an  extraordinarily  strong  largemouth  bass 
year  class.  Literally  millions  of  fingerling  bass  were 
present.  The  immense  largemouth  bass  population 
of  Glendale  seems  to  be  related  to  the  frequent  draw- 
down of  the  water  level  of  the  lake.  According  to 
fishery  literature,  the  reproductive  success  of  the 
largemouth  bass  is  positively  correlated  with  the 
frequency  of  drawdown;  however,  the  precise  com- 
plex of  drawdown-oriented  factors  affecting  the  pop- 
ulation dynamics  of  the  largemouth  bass  is  not  fully 
understood. 

The  research  project  during  1970  provides  data 
concerning  the  locations  of  population  concentrations 
of  the  walleye,  largemouth  bass,  and  northern  pike.  It 
appears  that  the  northern  pike  population  is  more 
homogeneously  distributed  than  the  walleye  and 
largemouth  bass  populations.  The  catch  of  northern 
pike  in  the  nets  was  too  sparse  to  predict  local  con- 
centrations with  any  accuracy,  although  Slate  Lick 
arm  yielded  more  specimens  than  any  other  area  of 
the  lake.  The  walleye  and  largemouth  bass  popula- 
tions are  most  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Slate  Lick 
and  Killbuck  arms  of  the  lake.  Although  the  water 


near  the  dam  is  too  deep  to  sample  with  trap  nets, 
anglers  reported  nice  catches  of  largemouth  bass 
there. 

The  two  most  successful  lures  for  catching  the 
walleye  in  Glendale  Lake  are  Junebug  spinner-night-  ‘ 
crawler  combinations  and  the  plastic  nightcrawler. 
During  sunny  days  these  lures  should  be  fished  very 
slowly  near  the  bottom  in  from  15  to  20  feet  of  water. 
Walleye  fishing  during  cloudy  and  rainy  days,  or  at  | 
night  in  relatively  shallow  water,  can  produce  surpris- 
ing catches.  The  most  successful  lures  for  capturing  i 
largemouth  bass  are  plastic  nightcrawlers,  rapala- 
type  artificials,  and  banana-shaped  plugs. 

The  myriad  of  recreational  activities  offered  by 
Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park  and  the  atypical  fishery 
available  on  Glendale  Lake  are  the  primary  reasons 
the  park  is  the  second  most  often  visited  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  you  have  not  yet  visited  the  park  and  ■ 
sampled  the  fishing,  you  have  denied  yourself  a total- 
ly unique  recreational  experience. 


Glendale  Lake  is  the  third  of  a series  of  lakes  surveyed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to  be  described  in  the 
"Pennsylvania  Angler." 

Our  objective  is  to  make  data  we  have  collected  available  to 
the  fisherman  with  hopes  that  his  fishing  enjoyment  and  suc- 
cess will  be  enhanced. 

Before  too  many  anxious  anglers  write,  requesting  specific 
information  about  their  favorite  lakes,  we  should  state  that  we 
regretfully  cannot  perform  this  service  because  of  the  lack  of 
manpower  and  the  time  required  to  process  our  data  and 
present  it  in  an  understandable  form. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  a report  on  your  favorite  lake,  why 
not  sample  the  fishing  at  one  of  the  lakes  we  describe? 


Pontoon  boats  are  moored  at  a public  access  site  on  Wyerough  Bay. 
Picnic  tables  are  available  for  family  outings  here.  Annual  mooring 
fee  is  $5.00.  Another  large  public  boat  access  site  is  near  the  dam  on 
LR  11052  along  the  west  shore  at  the  large  Beaver  Valley  public  access. 
Motorboats  may  also  be  moored  at  this  latter  access. 


This  huge  bay,  a wild  nature  area  with  excellent  weedbeds  and  under- 
water stumps,  is  accessible  only  after  considerable  travel  by  boat.  Ex- 
tremely underfished,  its  extreme  southern  tip  ends  at  the  weedbed 
shown  here  at  LR  11055.  Canoes  and  light  boats  can  negotiate  the 
area  quite  easily.  There  is  no  other  road  access  to  this  remote  area. 


No  outdoor  trip  is  complete  without  a fossil  hunt.  This  display,  at  the 
Administrative  Complex  at  Glendale  Lake  in  Prince  Gallitzin  State 
Park,  shows  the  variety  of  fossils  to  be  found  in  the  park's  6,600  acres. 
The  surrounding  countryside  is  equally  productive  for  the  collector  but 
be  certain  to  obtain  the  landowner's  permission  for  your  hunt. 
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THERMAL  AND  CHEMICAL  DATA 


Depth 

Temp. 

M.O. 

D.O. 

Feet 

°F. 

p<H 

ppm 

ppm 

Surf. 

1 

2 

74.7 

7.1 

16 

12.0 

3 

4 

5 

74.1 

7.0 

16 

9.6 

6 

7 

8 

73.8 

6.8 

16 

8.0 

9 

10 

11 

73.4 

6.8 

17 

7.4 

12 

13 

14 

72.9 

6.7 

17 

6.5 

15 

16 
17 

71.8 

6.5 

18 

6.0 

18 

19 

20 

70.0 

6.5 

18 

5.0 

21 

22 

23 

67.0 

6.5 

20 

2.0 

24 

63.1 

6.5 

24 

0.5 

Depth 

Temp. 

M.O. 

DO. 

Feet 

25 

26 

°F. 

pH 

ppm 

ppm 

27 

59.2 

6.5 

26 

0.0 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


Depth  Temp.  M.O  D.O. 

Feet  °F.  pH  ppm  ppm 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


pH — a measure  of  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  water.  The  usual  range  is  6 0 to  9.0  although  in  unusual  circumstances  acclimatized  fishes  can  sur- 
vive at  a lower  or  higher  pH. 

1^  0. — (Methyl  Orange  Alkalinity)  a measure  of  the  buffering  capacity  of  water.  Up  to  40  parts  per  million  of  buffering  agents  (mostly  calcium 
bicarbonate),  the  higher  the  M.O.,  the  more  productive  the  lake. 

D O. — a measure  of  dissolved  oxygen  expressed  in  parts  per  million.  Most  warmwater  fishes  require  a minimum  of  3 parts  per  million. 


PHYSICAL  DATA 

Natural 

Artificial 

X 

Topography  (%) : Mountainous 

Hilly  40 

Rolling  30 

Flat  30 

Land  Cover  (%) : Hardwoods 

50  Conifers  10  Pasture  20  Crops 

15  Marsh  5 

Drainage  Area  42 

sq 

. mi . , 

acres.  Lake  area  1640 

surface  acres 

Maximum  depth 

40 

feet.  Average 

depth 

15  feet 

Shore  profile:  Steep 

Moderate 

Gradual  X . 

Shore  development  ratio  : 

Nature  of  bottom  {%) 

: Bedrock 

Boulders  and 

rubble  Sand  and  gravel 

Muck  100  Other 

Boating  X (Motor  X 

Non-motor 

) Other  . Accessibility:  Good 

_2L  Fair Poor 

Public  fishing  facilities; 

Parking  X Boat  launching  X Boat  mooring  X 

Toilet  X Livery  X 

Fishing  intensity  (heavy, 

medium, 

light)  Summer 

Medium  Winter  Medium 

Special  restrictions; 

(Boating  and/or  fishing) 

6 HP  limit  ; no 

water  skiing. 

BIOLOGICAL  DATA 

Growth  Rate 

Size 

Species  Name  Total  No. 

% of  Catch  Catch  per  Hr. 

Poor  Ave.  Fast 

Ave.  Ronge 

Brown  Bullhead  

4102 

65.4 

9.14 

X 

8.0 

Black  Crappie  . 

1156 

19.0 

2.70 

X 

7.6 

Bluegill  

376 

6.0 

0.85 

X 

5.8 

Pumpkinseed 

247 

4.0 

0.60 

X 

4.1 

Yellow  Perch  ...  . 

87 

1.6 

0.23 

X 

7.2 

Channel  Catfish  

31 

0.4 

0.08 

Carp  . . . 

37 

0.58 

0.08 

White  Sucker  

13 

0.30 

0.03 

Golden  Shiner  ...  . 

24 

0.48 

0.06 

Lorgemouth  Bass  . 

121 

2.0 

0.29 

X 

12.3 

Walleye  ...  . 

8 

0.2 

0.03 

X 

18.5 

Northern  Pike  . . . 

1 

0.03 

0.01 

X 

24.6 
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KEYSTONE  CAMPING 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


Camping  At  Black  Moshannon 


Winter  or  summer,  one  of  the  more 
picturesque  camping  areas  in  the 
state  is  3450  acre  Black  Moshannon 
State  Park,  nestled  between  two  hills 
in  an  extensive  forest  tract  of  pines 
and  hardwoods  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Black  Moshannon  provides  a com- 
pact combination  of  activities  for  any 
camping  family  with  divergent  out- 
door interests.  During  the  winter, 
for  instance,  a ski  area  wdth  lodge 
and  two  Poma  lifts,  with  beginner 
and  intermediate  slopes,  is  available 
as  is  winter  ice  fishing  for  pickerel, 
northern  pike  and  panfish,  and  snow- 
mobile activity. 

An  attractive,  wooded  hillside 
camping  area  consisting  of  80  sites 
is  within  “a  stone’s  throw”  of  a 250 
acre  lake  which  harbors  all  warm 
water  species  of  fish  and  is  used 
throughout  all  seasons.  The  lake,  on 
which  electric  motors  are  permitted, 
is  split  at  its  northern  end  by  Pa. 
504  coursing  from  Unionville,  12 
miles  to  the  east,  and  Phillipsburg, 
approximately  the  same  distance  to 
the  west.  Interchanges  off  1-80  are 
at  the  Kylertown  exit  to  the  west  and 
Milesburg  to  the  East.  Although  ma- 
cadam roads  leading  to  the  park  are 
through  hilly  forest  land,  park  ac- 
tivity continues  as  long  as  the  winter 
access  roads  are  open. 

During  the  summer  a fine  swim- 
ming pool  and  sandy  beach  with 
nearby  changehouses  are  a center 
of  interest  near  the  camping  area. 


Boat  and  canoe  rental  is  available 
just  off  the  swimming  spot.  Shaded 
picnic  sites  with  pavilions  and  pic- 
nic tables  among  beautiful  white 
pines  dot  the  western  lake  shore 
near  the  camping  area  and  extensive 
shore  space  is  available  for  fishing 
less  than  a block  from  the  campsites. 

You  may  bring  your  canoe  or  light 
boat.  A macadam  road  courses  along 
the  west  shore  where  boat  mooring 
and  boat  launching  sites  are  located. 
Big  stumps  protrude  from  the  waters 
here  and  perhaps  this  is  what  the 
41-inch  musky,  which  died  of  old 
age,  used  as  its  home  hangout.  The 
musky  now  looks  down  from  the  wall 
of  an  equally  attractive  nature  mu- 
seum, handy  to  the  park  registration 
office. 

Biologists  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  report  the  following 
about  the  lake’s  fishing:  “This  type 
of  water  may  not  support  a large 
fish  population  but  many  of  the  fish 
are  in  excellent  condition.  Almost  all 
warm  water  species  may  be  found  in 
the  lake,  with  largemouth  bass  and 
muskellunge  being  of  special  inter- 
est. Late  evening  and  night  fishing 
for  bass  may  be  profitable.  Chain 
pickerel  are  also  present  along  with 
some  nice  panfish.” 

By  early  1973  hot  and  cold  shower 
facilities  and  other  conveniences  will 
be  available  at  the  campgrounds  and 
park  since  a complete  water  and 
sewerage  system  is  being  installed, 
not  only  to  provide  better  facilities  to 


the  80  site  campground,  but  also  to 
14  cabins. 

A dump  station  for  the  camp- 
ground is  also  being  included  in  the 
construction  project  which  was  well 
underway  when  we  visited  last  sum- 
mer. 

Caroline  Twooey  who  works  at 
the  camping  registration  office  gets 
mighty  excited  about  some  of  the  fish 
found  in  Moshannon  Lake. 

“Honestly,”  she  reports,  crossing 
her  heart,  “I  saw  a musky  jump  one 
evening  and  swallow  a whole  duck!” 

She  points  to  the  fine  nature  mu- 
seum and  the  nature  program  as  a 
big  item  of  interest  for  youngfry 
during  the  summer  months.  Paul 
Asted,  a college  student,  conducts  a 
program  that  includes  talks  as  part 
of  an  interpretive  trail  program.  The  i 
museum  is  a collection  point  for  i 
many  samples.  Two  live  rattlers  in-  ! 
habit  the  museum  as  do  snapper  I 
turtles,  birds  nests  and  eggs,  hides  | 
and  skins,  terraria,  aquaria,  a vari- 
ety of  rocks,  and  many  other  nature 
items. 

Few  campers  are  turned  away  as 
they  can  go  into  an  overflow  area  , 
when  the  80  sites  are  filled  and  then 
might  even  fill  in  at  a nearby  private 
site  atop  a hill  at  the  edge  of  the  i 
park.  Attendant  Twooey  reports  that 
the  camping  area  was  filled  only  a 
couple  of  times  on  weekends — and 
almost  never  during  the  week.  A 20- 
site  youth  area  is  available  for  group 
tenting  but  those  interested  should 
call  for  reservations  at  814-342-2937. 
Reservations  for  any  of  the  14  cabins 
must  also  be  made  well  in  advance 
of  the  busy  seasons. 

Black  Moshannon  Creek,  below  the 
lake,  contains  trout.  Trout  fishermen 
can  enjoy  their  sport  in  several  near- 
by streams  which  include  Six  Mile 
Run,  Black  Bear  Run,  Smays  Run 
and  Bald  Eagle  Creek  located  from 
two  to  10  miles  from  the  park. 


Youngfry  peek  from  behind  trees  in  shaded  campsite  at  Black  Moshan-  A family  fishing  along  Black  Moshannon  Lake  near  the  camping  area, 

non. 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
. . . at  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


The  Cooperative  Nursery  Program 
doesn’t  present  a Hard  Luck  Award 
of  the  year,  but  if  it  did,  the  Dauphin 
County  Anglers  and  Conservationists 
would  have  probably  won  the  last 
several  in  a row.  Clarence  Hoffman, 
chairman  of  the  Fish  Committee,  ex- 
pressed it  this  way,  “We  hard-headed 
Dutchmen  don’t  know  when  to  quit.” 
And  he  seems  to  be  right. 

In  the  process  of  continuing  their 
project,  the  Dauphin  County  sports- 
men are  to  be  complimented  on  their 
efforts.  It  would  also  follow,  that 
their  attitude  and  work  is  typical  of 


"^1'  Falling  leaves  present  a problem  at  the  intake 
.(  screens  of  the  Dauphin  County  A & C nursery 
d as  they  do  at  all  installations  along  woodland 
; streams. 

1-)  most  clubs  participating  in  the  state- 
id  wide  program.  Most  nurseries  have 
[Oil  had  problems  and  Agnes  dealt  some 
harsh  blows,  but  the  Cooperative  Pro- 
I gram  is  still  in  business. 

J But  getting  back  to  the  hard  luck 
' j boys,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  progres- 
I sive  history  of  the  Dauphin  County 
i , Anglers  and  Conservationists.  Work 
(began  on  the  nursery  in  1968.  Ap- 
^ proval  finally  came  in  1970.  Construc- 
tion problems  and  a freeze-out  in 
, 1969  delayed  the  process.  Over  480' 
of  pipe  from  the  intake  system  to  the 
raceway  froze,  denying  water  to  the 
(facility. 

Starting  at  8:30  in  the  evening, 
club  members  hauled  fish  to  the  Up- 
per Dauphin  County  Conservation 
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Club’s  nursery.  The  operation  lasted 
well  into  the  morning.  About  700  fish 
were  lost  in  the  near  zero  weather. 

The  problem  was  corrected  by  lay- 
ing two  new  lines  four  feet  below  the 
surface.  Fifteen  sections  of  pipe  were 
needed  to  replace  damaged  ones.  A 
major  hurdle  was  overcome,  but  there 
were  more  to  follow. 

For  instance,  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
the  dam  washed  out  taking  with  it 
the  intake  system.  Rebuilding  and  re- 
pairing was  done.  Then  the  leaves 
fell  and  a new  problem  developed 
with  clogged  screens.  Wet  leaves 


Clarence  Hoffman,  Bob  Black,  and  AAel  Moore, 
nursery  manager  work  on  forms  for  new  con- 
crete raceway. 


piled  up  with  so  much  pressure  that 
heavy  frames  bent  and  buckled  under 
the  weight.  Again  some  fish  were  lost. 

The  following  year  wasn’t  much 
better.  Disease  problems  early  in 
1971  took  care  of  2,000  brown  trout 
fingerlings.  It  was  just  one  more 
notch  up — or  rather — down  the  lad- 
der of  success. 

That  wasn’t  all  the  trouble.  Van- 
dals did  their  thing  several  times 
over  during  the  years.  Fish  were 
shotgunned — believe  it  or  not!  Ce- 
ment blocks  were  ripped  up  and 
thrown  into  the  raceway,  killing  more 
fish.  Screens  were  broken  and  the 
storage  shed  and  the  contents  were 
damaged  or  destroyed.  Reflecting  on 


this  phase  of  the  club’s  history,  Mel- 
vin Moore,  nursery  manager,  said 
that  it  wasn’t  a new  thing.  Plywood, 
lumber,  and  other  materials,  col- 
lected for  the  original  construction 
in  1968  and  69,  had  been  stolen 
several  times  before  and  during  the 
building. 

Club  members  hoped  that  1972 
would  be  better.  They  were  ready  to 
give  the  program  one  more  shot.  If 
anything,  1972  probably  was  the 
worst  year  in  the  outfit’s  history. 

In  spite  of  the  1971  problems,  the 
club  had  raised  a reasonable  number 


Bob  Michaels  and  Clarence  Hoffman  backfill 
behind  forms  for  new  raceway  which  will 
double  the  former  production  of  the  Dauphin 
County  A & C facility. 

of  fine  trout  to  be  stocked  in  Clark’s 
Creek.  Then  in  early  April,  human 
“predators”  moved  in  and  cleaned 
out  1,300  legal  fish  on  the  eve  of 
the  spring  trout  eeason.  No  comment 
is  necessary. 

Later  in  1972,  a landscaping  proj- 
ect was  completed  with  lawns,  tree 
plantings,  and  a parking  area  to  en- 
hance the  site.  Things  looked  good 
until  the  first  grass  was  cut.  At  this 
point,  the  tractor  caught  on  fire,  blew 
up,  and  set  the  club  back  on  its  ear 
to  the  tune  of  $1300.  It  is  rumored 
that  a blue  cloud  hung  over  the  area 
for  days. 

A little  boost  to  morale  came  with 
continued  on  page  28 
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by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 


A PROLONGED  PERIOD  of  cold,  rainy 
weather  in  early  Spring  may  delay  the 
hatches  of  aquatic  insects,  upsetting 
the  emergence  calender  until  season- 
able climatic  conditions  set  in  and 
get  things  on  an  even  keel  again.  We 
had  experienced  just  such  a wintry 
early  season  and  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  excellent  Sulphur  hatches 
which  normally  begin  in  early  May 
on  the  limestone  spring  streams  of 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  Guessing 
that  the  hatch  would  be  late,  we  de- 
layed our  initial  trip  to  the  stream 
by  one  week;  but  even  so,  we  were  to 
learn  that  the  Sulphurs  had  not  yet 
made  their  appearance.  As  we  strung 
up  our  rods,  a friend  who  lives  near- 
by informed  us  that  a large,  dark- 
winged mayfly,  believed  to  be  the 
Hendrickson,  had  been  seen  emerg- 
ing in  good  quantity,  causing  a stir 
of  surface  activity  by  the  trout.  Since 


the  Hendrickson  was  not  known  to 
inhabit  this  water  the  prospect  of 
fishing  over  a hatch  new  to  the 
stream  was  exciting  and  I wondered 
why  it  hadn’t  appeared  in  previous 
years.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  in 
a seasonably  normal  year,  with  the 
usual  mild  weather  of  early  Spring 
near  the  Maryland  line,  the  hatch 
might  have  begun  and  virtually  run 
its  course  before  the  season  opened, 
thus  escaping  the  notice  of  anglers. 

We  kept  a watchful  eye  that  day, 
looking  for  the  familiar  flotillas  of 
Hendrickson  duns,  drifting  like  min- 
iature sailboats  with  smoky  gray  sail- 
wings  aloft,  as  we  had  seen  them  on 
the  Yellow  Breeches  and  other 
streams.  But  obviously  the  hatch  was 
near  the  end  of  its  span  because  we 
saw  only  a few  individual  duns  and 
they  were  either  taken  by  trout  or 
managed  to  fly  away  before  we  could 
capture  one  for  inspection.  Those 
eaten  by  trout  were  taken  with  en- 
thusiasm and  it  was  clear  the  fish 
had  become  well-acquainted  with 
them. 

I was  fishing  a dry-fly  pattern 
which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  I 
called  an  “Olive  Hendrickson”  and  I 
was  gratified  that  the  trout  accepted 
it  with  the  same  sureness  that  char- 
acterized their  rises  to  the  naturals. 
The  fly,  which  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  Hendrickson  pattern  of  the 
Catskills,  had  a body  of  ruddy  brown- 
ish-olive rabbit  fur,  shaped  wings  of 
dark  mallard  primary  sections  and 
mixed  olive  and  rusty  dun  hackles, 
sparsely  palmered  and  clipped  on  the 
bottom.  Why  an  Olive  Hendrickson? 

For  some  strange  reason  the  use  of 
olive-tinted  hackles  in  the  traditional 
American  dry-fly  patterns  is  rare.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  because 
many  of  our  mayflies  of  medium 
to  large  size  carry  a distinct  olive  hue 
in  body  and/or  leg  coloration.  This 
category  of  insects  is  quite  apart 
from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  Little 
Olives  which  we  described  in  the 
April,  1972  issue  of  the  ANGLER. 
Michigan  entomologist  Dr.  Justin 
Leonard  has  designated  the  subi- 
magos  of  the  entire  genus  Ephemerel- 
la  as  ‘Blue-Winged  Olive  Duns’,  bor- 
rowing the  English  denomination  of 
E.  ignita,  the  famous  B.W.O.  of 
angling  literature.  In  the  eastern 
U.S.,  Ephemerella  attenuata  is  fairly 
common  and  fits  this  designation  per- 
fectly, as  does  the  smaller  E.  lata  of 
the  Midwest.  On  Michigan’s  Au  Sable 
River  I have  fished  many  times  over 
trout  feeding  selectively  to  the  latter 


and  have  at  least  convinced  myself 
that  hackles  with  an  olive  cast  are 
infinitely  superior,  if  not  essential 
during  this  hatch. 

The  naturals  commonly  referred 
to  as  Hendricksons  represent  three 
species:  Ephemerella  invaria,  E.  sub- 
varia  and  E.  rotunda.  Like  most  may- 
flies, the  Hendricksons  are  apt  to 
show  subtle  color  variations  from 
stream  to  stream,  or  indeed  on  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  same  stream, 
and  often  they  exhibit  an  olive  over- 
tone in  body  and  legs,  especially 
when  viewed  closely  in  transmitted 
light.  Other  genera  come  to  mind,  too, 
like  Leptophlebia  and  Paraleptophle- 
bia,  which  have  species  fitting  the  de- 
scription of  Blue-Winged  Olives. 

The  Blue-Winged  Olive  pattern  we 
are  tying  this  month  specifically  rep- 
resents E.  attenuata;  however,  with 
modifications  in  size  and  coloration  it 
serves  to  represent  any  of  the  Blue- 
Winged  Olive  duns.  The  hackle  com- 
bination in  all  is  a mixture  of  medi- 
um olive  with  medium  rusty  dun,  pro- 
ducing a soft  greenish-gray  effect, 
with  a subtle  brownish  wash.  Bright 
green  hackles  should  be  avoided  but 
even  these  may  be  toned  and  made 
usable  by  stroking  the  barbules  with 
a brown  or  dark  yellow  colorfast 
marking  pen  with  felt  tip.  This  is 
an  emergency  measure  requiring  a 
little  experimentation  with  a waste 
hackle  before  applying  it  to  a finished 
fly. 

With  the  effective  waterproofing 
available  for  dry  flies  nowadays,  al- 
most any  fur,  or  even  wool,  may  be 
used  for  body  dubbing.  White  rabbit 
fur  may  be  dyed  easily  with  house- 
hold dyes  and  various  shades  are 
achieved  by  blending  plucked  fur  of 
different  colors  with  the  dubbing 
needle.  Even  more  convenient  is  the 
use  of  pre-dyed  angora  yarn  or  the 
spun  furs  available  from  fly-tying 
material  suppliers.  The  latter  are 
plucked  from  the  skein  and  mixed 
to  the  desired  shade.  A mixture  of 
three  parts  olive  and  one  part  brown 
dubbing  will  satisfy  the  body  require- 
ments of  most  of  the  Blue-Winged 
Olives.  However,  for  the  Hendrickson 
I prefer  three  parts  reddish-brown 
and  one  part  olive. 

The  pattern  is  flexible  and  easily 
modified  but  as  always,  close  ex- 
amination of  the  naturals  on  your 
stream  provides  the  soundest  basis 
for  dressing  the  artificial.  Sizes  range 
from  #14  for  the  largest  Hendrick- 
sons to  #20  for  the  smaller  species 
of  Paraleptophlebia. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


TYING  A BLUE>WINGED  OllVE  DUN; 


1.  Bind  fine  tying  thread  (Danville  pre- 
waxed olive  shown)  at  the  bend  of  a size 
# 16  dry  fly  hook  and  tie  in  three  wood  duck 
fibres  as  tails.  Wind  thread  forward  and  half- 
hitch at  position  shown. 

2.  For  wings  cut  matched  quill  sections  ► 
from  a right  and  left  duck  primary  and  tie 
in,  wet  fly  style.  Trim  tips  to  shape  if  desired. 


3.  (Top  view)  Pull  wings  to  an  upright 
position  and  wind  thread  snugly  behind  base 
to  secure.  Then  apply  a drop  of  thin  vinyl 
cement  between  wings  at  base  and  spread 
cement  to  tips  with  bodkin  needle. 

4.  Select  one  each  medium  olive  and  ► 
medium  rusty  dun  hackles  with  barbule  length 
of  1 '/2  to  2 times  the  gap  of  hook.  Bind  to 
shank  perpendicularly  in  front  of  wings,  with 
glossy  sides  facing  rear  and  edges  facing  tier. 
Bind  roots  forward  under  shank  and  trim  off 
waste. 


M 5.  Wax  a portion  of  thread  next  to  the 
hook  and  apply  a brownish  olive  dubbing. 
(See  text.)  Wind  dubbing  toward  bend,  taper- 
ing abdomen  at  rear,  and  half-hitch  thread 
just  forward  of  tail  base. 

6.  Winding  hackles  individually,  make  ► 
a full  turn  in  front  of  wings,  then  wind  in 
spaced  turns  over  abdomen  to  rear.  Tie  off 
each  hackle  at  end  of  body  and  trim  waste 
tips. 


7.  Whip-finish  (or  half-hitch  several 
times)  around  bend  underneath  base  of  tails. 
Press  finish  windings  against  tail  base,  caus- 
ing tail  fibres  to  separate  and  flare  upwards. 
Trim  off  waste  thread. 

8.  (Bottom  view)  With  fine-pointed  scis-  ► 
sors,  trim  hackle  close  to  underside  of  body, 
leaving  a broad,  inverted  V from  front  to 
rear.  Finally,  apply  lacquer  to  finish  windings. 


◄ 9. 


The  finished  fly. 


10.  The  real  McCoy — or  rather,  Ephem-  ► 
erella  attenuate,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  Blue- 
Winged  Olives. 
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NOTES'^ 


MIGRANT? 

I was  asked  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Sinnamahoning  Sports- 
men’s Association,  by  Mr.  Ray  Bonzo 
to  identify  a strange  fish  he  had 
taken  from  the  tailrace  at  Stevenson 
Dam.  Upon  going  to  his  camp  and 
looking  at  the  fish,  it  turned  out  to  be 
a bowfin.  There  have  never  been  any 
of  these  fish  in  the  First  Fork,  so  we 
have  another  mystery  in  the  sport  of 
fishing. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
WWP  (Cameron  Co.) 

VETERAN  RAINROW 

A local  angler  who  was  fishing  in 
Marsh  Creek  hooked  on  to  a real  nice 
fish.  He  could  tell  it  was  fairly  heavy 
by  its  fight.  When  he  finally  netted 
his  prize  he  found  another  leader 
sticking  in  the  fish’s  mouth  besides 
his  own.  The  fish  was  caught  and 
broken  off  from  another  angler. 
When  the  fish  was  cleaned  there 
were  a total  of  three  hooks  in  the 
fish.  This  is  not  counting  the  one  that 
finally  landed  him.  That  rainbow  was 
a real  fighter. 

Raymond  Hoover 
WWP  (Tioga  Co.) 

DUCK  STAMP  FOR  FISHING? 

While  inspecting  boats  at  the  Com- 
mission access  area  near  Tunkhan- 
nock,  a fisherman  related  the  follow- 
ing story.  He  was  fishing  and  noticed 
a Dipper  (?)  Duck.  He  didn’t  think 
too  much  of  this  as  he  had  seen  them 
many  times  before.  He  just  kept  fish- 
ing and  all  of  a sudden  he  had  a 
terrific  bite.  Guess  what?  Yep,  the 
duck  dove  under  the  water  and  took 
his  bait.  Says  he  had  to  cut  his  line 
to  release  it. 

Steve  Sbabbick 
WWP  (Wyoming  Co.) 

#3  “CLAM-SWING”! 

This  past  summer.  Land  Manager 
Wayne  McGinness  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  I de- 
cides to  do  some  bass  fishing  in  Dun- 
kard  Creek  after  Deputy  Waterways 
Patrolman  Art  Boden  who  lives  near 


this  stream  told  us  he  had  really 
been  catching  them.  He  said  his 
best  luck  had  come  on  spinners. 

We  put  the  boat  in  and  in  a very 
short  time  we  found  a nice  spot  to 
do  some  spinning.  After  a few  casts 
Wayne  hooked  into  something  and 
could  not  get  loose.  I rowed  the  boat 
over  to  where  he  was  caught  and  he 
pulled  it  out  of  the  water  but  on  the 
end  of  the  spinner  was  a nice  size 
clam.  And,  to  top  things  off,  about  15 
minutes  later  I caught  my  first  clam 
on  the  same  type  spinner.  We  began 
to  wonder  if  Deputy  Boden  knew  the 
difference  between  bass  and  clams. 

Donald  Hyatt 
WWP  (Greene  Co.) 

WHEN  IT  RAINS-IT  POURS 

While  working  the  Allegheny  River 
in  the  Oakmont  area,  I had  the  fol- 
lowing “Believe  IT  OR  NOT’’  story 
related  to  me  by  a boat  owner.  He 
owns  a houseboat  equipped  with  twin 
engines.  The  story  starts  out  with 
him  and  another  boater  going  down 
the  Ohio  River  to  Beaver  on  a week- 
end cruise.  Going  down  the  Ohio,  the 
starting  motor  on  his  one  engine 
burned  up.  Most  of  the  time  in 
Beaver  was  spent  in  trying  to  get  the 
starting  motor  repaired,  but  no  such 
luck.  On  Sunday  they  started  back. 
His  crippled  houseboat  was  doing 
fairly  good  going  upriver  on  one 
engine,  till — the  good  engine  blew  a 
piston  rod  out  through  the  block. 
Adrift  with  no  power,  his  buddy  tied 
to  him  and  towed  his  boat  to  start 
the  engine  (???)  that  had  the 
burned  out  starting  motor.  He  finally 
limped  in  to  his  dock  at  Oakmont. 
On  Monday  he  and  a garage  me- 
chanic removed  the  blown  up  en- 
gine from  the  boat  with  the  aid  of  a 
hoist.  The  engine  was  placed  on  a 
pickup  truck  and  the  mechanic  pro- 
ceeded to  his  shop.  The  owner 
cleaned  up,  and  secured  his  boat,  and 
went  to  the  garage.  When  he  ar- 
rived the  mechanic  related  the  fol- 
lowing story.  He  had  passed  over  a 
bump  on  the  highway  and  the  engine 
bounced  off  the  truck.  He  managed 
to  slide  it  to  the  curb  and  then  went 


for  help.  He  returned  a httle  while 
later  with  4 or  5 men  to  help  lift  the 
engine  back  on  the  pickup.  Would 
you  believe,  the  engine  was  gone,  no 
trace  of  it.  At  last  report,  one  Chrysler 
marine  V-8  225  H.  P.  engine  was  still 
listed  as  missing,  last  seen  on  the 
40th  Street  Bridge,  Pittsburgh. 

Joseph  S.  Dick 
Asst.  Supervisor  (Region  II) 

PATIENT  ONE! 

After  releasing  about  half  of  ten 
thousand  fingerling  channel  catfish 
into  the  waters  of  Lackawanna  Lake, 
a passerby  who  had  a boat  on  top  of 
his  car  pulled  off  the  road  to  get  a 
better  look  at  what  was  taking  place. 
He  was  about  seventy-five  yards 
away,  so  his  view  was  not  too  good. 
The  Park  Superintendent,  observing 
the  interested  party,  persuadingly 
said,  “Better  get  a larger  net  for  these 
beauties.”  The  passerby  waited  until 
the  fish  truck  left  the  area,  and  he 
then  took  his  equipment  out  of  his 
car  and  started  fishing.  Since  these 
fish  were  stocked,  the  same  fisherman 
has  been  present,  fishing,  for  one 
solid  week.  Just  goes  to  show  how 
much  influence  the  stocking  truck 
has  on  the  behavior  of  fishermen. 

Robert  E.  Fasching 
WWP  (Lackawanna  Co.) 

REAL  VACATION! 

Last  year,  I took  a week’s  vacation 
with  my  family — to  fish  and  relax. 
The  first  evening  my  fly  reel  broke, 
the  third  day  we  took  the  boat  and 
motor  to  Blanchard  Dam  and  the 
starter  rope  on  the  motor  broke  and 
I had  to  row  the  boat  over  two  miles. 
At  Greenwood  Furnace  State  Park 
near  where  we  were  staying  the  wa- 
ter was  ice  cold  and  swimming  was 
out.  Sunday  was  planned  for  a fam- 
ily get  together  and  weiner  roast — 
you  guessed  it,  it  rained  all  day.  Was 
I disgusted?  Heck  no,  I didn’t  have 
a phone  call  in  a whole  week  and 
that  was  the  greatest! 

Bernie  Ambrose 
WWP  (Elk  Co.) 

WINTER  ANGLERS 

I have  had  many  inquiries  about 
the  winter  fishing  season.  The  an- 
glers are  really  keyed  up  on  the 
prospects  at  the  East  Branch  Dam 
in  Elk  County.  Quite  a number  of 
fish  have  been  planted  there  and 
should  supply  many  hours  of  angling 
fun  for  the  entire  area. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
WWP  (Cameron  Co.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLEB 


FISHERMEN  FOR  SURE! 

Every  year  the  State  Police  hold  a 
camp  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  12  years  at  Camp  RLrchen- 
: wald  and  invite  representatives  of 
various  state  agencies  to  tell  the  boys 
what  their  agency  is  all  about.  As 
our  agency  is  concerned  with  fishing, 

I first  asked  the  group,  “How  many 
I fishermen  are  there  in  this  group?” 
About  fifty  hands  popped  into  the  air. 

I next  asked  the  group,  “Who  caught 
the  biggest  fish?”  Six  hands  popped 
up  so  I randomly  asked  each  of  the 
six  boys  the  size  of  his  fish  and 
they  were;  1st — 13”,  2nd — 15",  3rd — 
16",  4th— 17",  5th— 19",  6th— 20>/2". 

I knew  without  a doubt  that  I was 
talking  to  a group  of  fishermen! 

I also  think  that  the  State  Police 
should  be  commended  for  taking 
their  time  to  conduct  a camp  like 
this.  At  the  end  of  the  camping  per- 
' iod  the  boys  know  that  a State  Troop- 
er is  not  a “pig”  but  a man  who  cares 
about  him  and  his  well  being.  I’m 
sure  their  efforts  will  make  Penn- 
sylvania a better  place  to  live. 

Paul  T.  Hornberger 
WWP  (Lebanon  Co.) 

HIGH  HOPES 

The  Little  Juniata  River  is  located 
in  Huntingdon  County  where  I was 
born  and  raised.  In  late  June,  last 
year,  I returned  for  a fishing  trip 
with  my  brothers.  They  told  me  that 
the  trout  fishing  in  the  Spruce  Creek 
f ;and  Barree  area  was  fantastic.  I had 
known  that  with  the  closing  of  the 
*;|paper  mill  at  Tyrone,  the  Fish  Com- 
ji  mission  had  stocked  this  stretch  of 
^ Iwater  with  brown  trout  finger  ling  in 
. ;late  1971.  After  four  days  fishing 
j 'tvith  wet  flies,  the  three  of  us  caught 
j.  and  released  nearly  125  brown  trout 
..  that  ran  in  sizes  from  6 inches  to  16 
Itnches.  I predict  that  this  will  be  a 
j.  top  trout  fishing  stream  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  in  a couple  of  years,  with  a 
. complete  return  of  aquatic  life,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  future  stocking 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
[,  5ion,  this  large,  fast  flowing  “lime- 
stone” stream  will  rank  in  the  top  ten. 

Bernie  Ambrose 

^ , WWP  (Elk  Co.) 

aJJ  ■ 

' WELL-A  50%  CHANCE! 

1 ' 

j;  1 I have  had  hundreds  of  phone  calls 
^ but  the  past  month  has  been  the 
j strangest  of  all.  I had  a long  dis- 
ance  call  from  a camp  owner  who 
vas  displeased  with  an  old  derelict 
IjjI,  i)us  that  was  left  sitting  on  his 
broperty  and  asked  if  I could  assist 
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him  in  getting  rid  of  same.  I had  an- 
other call  from  a Philadelphia  man 
who  was  interested  in  camping  and 
fishing  in  the  County  and  wanted  a 
weather  forecast  for  the  weekend.  I 
gave  him  a forecast  of  a nice  week- 
end and  I did  as  well  as  the  weather 
forecasters  did.  I hope  the  gentleman 
had  a good  time. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
WWP  (Cameron  Co.) 

LIVIN’  OFF  THE  LAND 

Recently  I checked  a young  couple 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  & Mrs.  Yoo  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  were  fishing 
near  Hallton  and  also  camping  near- 
by. I learned  that  they  were  doing  a 
“field  study  of  survival”  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  They  were  re- 
stricted to  living  off  the  land,  except 
that  they  were  allowed  to  buy  milk 
and  bread.  They  have  been  “surviving 
in  Elk,  McKean,  Forest  and  Warren 
Counties  since  June.  They  both 
looked  very  healthy,  and  the  state- 
ment Mr.  Yoo  made  was  very  inter- 
esting. “This  really  makes  you  appre- 
ciate the  corner  store  when  you  need 
something  to  eat.”  I might  add  that 
fish  was  one  of  their  main  staples. 

Bernard  D.  Ambrose 
WWP  (Elk  Co.) 

DUCKS  ON  FISH’S  RACKS 

On  a trip  along  the  Monongahela 
River  I stopped  at  “Curley”  Glover’s 
Marina  in  the  Belle  Vernon  area. 
Curley  had  to  show  me  a recent  added 
attraction  at  his  Marina.  He  picked 
up  a loaf  of  bread  and  threw  a couple 
of  pieces  around  his  docks.  In  a few 
minutes  the  water  began  to  boil  with 


fish.  I would  estimate  there  were 
about  200  carp  congregated  in  this 
area.  They  ranged  in  size  from  one 
foot  to  two  and  a half  feet  in  length. 
This  really  made  me  feel  good  to  see 
fish  in  numbers  like  this  coming  back 
in  the  Monongahela  River.  This 
shows  our  efforts  in  fighting  pollution 
on  this  River  are  not  in  vain.  I com- 
mented to  “Curley”  that  if  we  only 
had  the  ducks,  it  would  be  a second 
“Pymatuning.”  5 

Asst.  Supervisor  (Region  II) 

BOOK  “LARNIN”  PAYS  OFF 

Last  March  my  deputies  and  T 
conducted  a fishing  school  at  Center 
Township  High  School.  Among  the 
group  was,  Mark  Beatty,  age  9,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cloyd  Beatty  of 
Aliquippa.  The  instruction  must  have 
paid  off  for  young  Mark  because  he 
recently  appeared  at  my  headquar- 
ters to  apply  for  an  Angler  Citation 
Award  as  he  proudly  displayed  his 
catch.  A 26(4  inch  Northern  Pike  he 
caught  at  Lake  Wilhelm. 

Donald  Parrish 
WWP  (Beaver  Co.) 

SURE-FIRE 
BUG  REPELLENT! 

Checked  a fisherman  from  Ply- 
mouth; mosquitoes  were  biting  bet- 
ter than  the  fish.  This  man  had  his 
shirt  off  and  the  bugs  didn’t  bother 
him  a bit!  He  told  me  that  when  he 
plans  on  going  fishing  he  does  not 
take  a bath  for  about  four  days, 
“saves  buying  all  that  junk  they  sell 
to  keep  bugs  off.”  ^ 

WWP  (Wyoming  Co.) 


CHANGES  IN  BOATING  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Courses 

Region  li 
New  School; 

Allegheny  County- 


-Penn  State  University  Campus  Auditorium 
(next  to  Renzie  Park) 

Region  III  (Date  Changes) 

Lackawanna  County — Lake  Sheridan  Pavillion,  Lake  Sheridan 
Wyoming  County — Cottage  Association  Building,  Lake  Winola 

New  School: 

Carbon  County — County  Courthouse,  Jim  Thorpe 

Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  12  Lesson  Boating  Safety  & Seamanship 

Western  Pennsylvania  (Date  Change) 

Allegheny  County — Monroeville  Mall,  Monroeville 

New  School; 

Allegheny  County — C & E Marina,  Glenfield 
Allegheny  County — County  Courthouse,  Kittanning 

U.S.  Power  Squadrons 

(Date  Changes) 

Allegheny  County — Oakmont  Yacht  Club,  Oakmont 
Allegheny  County — North  Hills  High  School 


6 May— 1:00  PM 

2 June — 9;00  AM 
15  June— 8:00  PM 

5 Mar.— 7:00  PM 


5 Mar.— 7:00  PM 

30  Mar.— 7:30  PM 
8 Jan.— 7:30  PM 


18  Feb.— 1:30  PM 
13  Feb.— 7:30  PM 
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BOITING 


Questions 


& 


Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  C.  J-,  Port  Chester: 

“In  fitting  replacement  planks  for 
my  boat,  should  I plane  the  new 
pieces  for  a snug  fit,  or  match  the 
existing  construction,  which  has 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  gap 
at  each  seam  filled  with  caulking?” 

— Leave  the  space  for  caulking,  by 
all  means.  If  you  fit  new,  dry  planks 
tightly,  they  are  likely  to  cup  and 
split  when  they  swell  after  the  boat 
is  lanuched.  The  existing  seams  are 
likely  yarned  with  oakum  under  the 
caulking  compound,  and  you  should 
make  your  new  seams  the  same  way. 
If  you  plane  the  edges  of  the  planks 
with  a slight  bevel,  so  that  the  inside 
of  the  seam  is  tighter  than  the  out- 
side, you  will  have  less  trouble  with 
the  caulking. 

iSSSSSS^ 

From  F.  L.  S.,  Waterford: 

“When  I cut  the  throttle  suddenly, 
water  sometimes  sloshes  in  over  the 
stern  of  my  outboard  boat,  and  oc- 
casionally it  takes  on  quite  a bit;  is 
there  any  way  to  cure  this  problem?” 

— It  sounds  like  you  might  have 
just  a bit  too  much  weight  in  the 
after  part  of  the  boat.  Despite  the 
capacity  plate  figures,  some  boats  just 
cannot  handle  the  maximum  engine 
with  a full  tank  of  gas  and  a start- 
ing battery,  all  in  the  stern.  You 
could  help  the  problem  by  shifting 
the  battery  and  fuel  tank  forward, 
but  this  would  fill  up  the  rear  seat 
space.  The  only  really  satisfactory 
cure  for  this  condition  would  be  a 
lighter  engine  or  another  boat. 

From  W.  C.,  Pittsburgh: 

“Is  there  any  kind  of  legal  action 
that  can  be  taken  against  tugboats 
and  big  cabin  cruisers  and  house- 
boats that  nearly  swamp  my  fishing 
boat  with  their  wakes?” 

— The  wake  problem  has  been 
with  us  since  powerboats  were  in- 
vented and  remains  one  of  the  big- 
gest headaches  for  all  who  use  the 


CAULK  IT?  I THOUGHT  YOU  SAID 
"CHALK  IT!" 


water.  Legally,  a vessel  is  respon- 
sible for  any  damage  caused  by  its 
wake,  but  this  simple  statement  is 
considerably  hedged  by  conditions. 
For  instance,  the  courts  have  held 
that  a wake  must  be  excessive  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case  in  order  for  an  injured  party  to 
collect.  Just  what  is  or  is  not  exces- 
sive will  depend  upon  an  almost  end- 
less number  of  variable  factors.  Also, 
the  injured  party  must  be  prepared 
to  show  that  his  boat  or  whatever 
was  damaged  solely  by  the  wake,  and 
that  this  force  caused  his  damage 
without  any  unseaworthiness  or  con- 
tributing negligence  on  his  part. 
There  is  frequently  a problem  in  iden- 
tifying the  source  of  the  wake  or 
wave  which  caused  the  damage;  if 
three  or  four  boats  are  underway, 
and  the  water  is  choppy,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  one  particular 
vessel  was  the  offender.  A review  of 
the  wake  cases  in  the  federal  courts 
over  the  past  ten  years  suggests  that 
a recovery  for  this  kind  of  damage 
is  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a recent 
case  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  was  re- 
quired to  pay  damages  because  of  the 
excessive  wake  created  by  one  of  its 
cutters.  Wakes  are  annoying  to  all 
of  us  who  operate  boats,  and  more 
annoying  as  the  boats  become  small- 
er. There  is  room  for  great  improve- 
ment in  the  courtesy  shown  by  big 


boats  to  smaller  ones,  and  too  many 
of  the  boatmen  on  our  waters  seem 
to  have  little  regard  for  any  one  else’s 
safety  or  comfort.  To  return  to  the 
point  of  your  question,  if  you  feel 
that  you  can  prove  that  a particular 
vessel  caused  you  damage,  then  you 
should  report  the  incident  to  the 
Waterways  Patrolman  in  your  area. 
A list  of  the  officers  is  included  in 
the  booklet  you  received  with  your 
boat  registration.  If  the  offense  was 
committed  on  the  Western  Rivers,  or 
any  other  navigable  water,  then  you 
can  also  report  it  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
A detailed  written  account  of  the  in- 
cident, with  precise  times  and  places, 
and  including  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  witnesses,  is  essential. 
Either  the  state  or  federal  authorities, 
or  perhaps  both,  may  bring  charges 
against  the  offending  vessel  if  they 
feel  the  situation  and  the  facts  war- 
rent  such  action.  In  any  event,  you 
can  retain  an  attorney  and  sue  the 
offending  vessel  and  its  owner  or 
operator,  but  since  your  recovery 
would  be  limited  to  such  specific 
damage  as  you  can  prove,  the  costs 
of  litigation  would  probably  be  more 
than  the  effort  is  worth.  Of  course, 
people  can  and  do  begin  lawsuits,  as 
a matter  of  principle,  and  perhaps  a 
few  actions  of  this  kind  would  make 
some  of  the  offenders  more  careful. 
In  the  meantime,  watch  out  for  the 
wakes  and  keep  your  gear  lashed 
down. 

From  G.  L.,  Brownsville: 

“Can  you  tell  me  what  happened 
to  the  big  Hillman  towboats  that  used  I 
to  operate  here  on  the  Monongahela  j 
River?”  | 

—The  PATSY  HILLMAN  is  now! 
the  BARBARA  ANN,  owned  by  T & sl 
Towing,  Tobinsport,  Ind.;  the  MARYj 
LEA  HILLMAN  is  presently  the| 
PHYLLIS,  operated  out  of  Davenport, y 
Iowa  by  the  Alter  Company  and  the! 
HENRY  L.  HILLMAN  still  visits  ;j 
Pittsburgh  wearing  nameboards  read-  j 
ing  JIM  MURPHY,  owned  by  Cin- j 
Tow,  Inc.,  of  Cincinnati. 
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This  recently  completed  access  area  at  West  Hickory,  Forrest  County,  provides  parking  and  access  to  the  Allegheny  River. 

NEW  ACCESS  AREAS  COMPLETED 


Formerly,  parking  was  limited  to  wooded  area,  left;  boats  had  to  be  dragged  to  water's  edge,  center.  Ramp  in  early  stages,  above  right. 


Old  sand  and  gravel  pit  scarred  the  site  of  the  proposed  ac- 
cess area  at  Oil  City,  left,  until  heavy  equipment  moved  in. 
Photo,  right,  shows  the  parking  lot  in  the  early  stages  of 
construction. 

Paved  road,  lower  left,  now  leads  to  spacious  parking  lot, 
below  center,  located  immediately  above  the  launch  ramp 
and  boarding  dock,  below  right.  Ramp  area  is  situated  on 
an  inlet,  affording  protection  from  wind  and  river  currents 
during  boat  launching  and  re-trailering  activities.  Photo- 
graphs by  Russell  Gettig,  Staff  Photographer. 
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CO-OP  News 

continued  from  page  21 

the  presentation  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s sign.  It  was  promptly  in- 
stalled and  admired  for  a week  when, 
as  Mel  Moore  said,  “Along  came 
Agnes.”  Nothing  would  have  to  be 
said  here,  either.  But  a list  of  casual- 
ties is  in  order. 

The  aforementioned  sign  became 
part  of  the  debris  washed  out  to  sea; 
the  landscaping  was  gone  into  a mass 
of  mud  and  uprooted  trees;  the  stor- 
age shed  and  contents  simply  dis- 
appeared under  a wall  of  water;  and 


the  raceway  was  buckled,  smashed, 
and  filled  with  flood  silt  and  trash. 
And  finally,  the  fish — 5,000  of  them, 
vanished  in  the  swirling  water. 

And  that’s  about  it  for  the  moment. 

Well,  it  really  isn’t  because  the 
club  is  striking  back  once  more. 
Clarence  Hoffman  described  with 
honest  enthusiasm  the  original  all- 
cement raceway.  Under  construction 
is  a 50'  X 6'  X 4'  raceway  that  repre- 
sents an  addition  to  the  original  nur- 
sery. Instead  of  giving  up,  the  club 
decided  to  do  more.  According  to  Bob 
Black,  “While  Agnes  had  us  torn  up, 
we  thought  we’d  go  ahead  and  redo  it 


— better  than  ever!”  A larger  storage 
building  will  replace  the  old  one; 
landscaping  is  back  on  the  list;  and  a 
new  intake  system  will  be  built  to 
eliminate  the  leaf  problem.  Potential 
capacity  will  be  10,000  trout! 

What’s  left  to  say?  The  spirit  and 
effort  of  the  men  mentioned  above 
and  others  of  the  club  such  as  Bob 
Youtz,  chairman  of  the  Stream  Im- 
provement Committee,  Bob  Michaels, 
and  Lee  Hoffman  should  set  an  ex- 
ample for  others. 

The  Dauphin  County  Anglers  and 
Conservationists  deserve  some  good 
years — they’ve  earned  them. 


HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS— 

"The  Eastern  Trail,”  the  first  book  of  its  type  to 
hit  the  American  outdoor  scene,  has  just  been 
published  by  Freshet  Press. 

This  treatise  on  fishing,  camping  and  hunting 
in  Northeastern  United  States  is  the  product  of 
six  years  work  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  Inc., 
many  of  whom  have  contributed  to  the  pages 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  over  the  years. 
Edited  by  Jim  Bashline,  the  index  hsts  chapters 


by  Pennsylvania  writers  Roger  Latham,  Ned 
Smith,  Charlie  Fox,  Sam  Slaymaker,  Buss  Grove, 
Lou  Stevenson,  Boyd  Pfeiffer,  Keith  Schuyler, 
Day  Yeager,  Del  Kerr,  John  Plowman,  Don  Neal, 
Thad  Bukowski,  Bob  Bell,  Dutch  Wambold,  Don 
Lewis,  George  Harrison,  Jim  Hayes,  Bill  Walsh 
and  A1  Shimmel,  with  an  introduction  by  Will 
Johns.  Illustrations  are  by  well-known  wildUfe 
artist  Ned  Smith. 

The  320  page  book,  which  is  priced  at  $8.95, 
is  available  at  your  local  book  store  or  you  may 
order  directly  from  Freshet  Press,  90  Hamilton 
Rd.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.  11571. 


Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  3 

during  the  winter  in  other  sections  of 
the  river  and  they  account  for  many 
a fine  “glass  eye”  in  the  8 to  12 
pound  class.  Musky,  which  were  first 
introduced  in  the  early  sixties,  are 
well  up  in  the  40  plus  pound  range. 
The  fellows  who  fish  for  and  catch 
musky  in  the  Delaware  just  aren’t 
talking  about  them,  and  who  can 
blame  them? 

One  area  that  gets  considerable 
winter  fishing  pressure  is  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  at  the  town  of  Shamo- 
kin  Dam,  along  routes  11  and  15. 
The  discharge  into  the  river  is  just 
below  a low  level  dam  that  drops 
water  a foot  or  so  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  In  winter,  during  times 
of  high  flow,  it  usually  can  be  floated 
over  in  a small  boat.  Access  is 
through  the  yard  of  the  power  plant. 
A permit  is  required  to  drive  through 


and  park  along  the  river.  Permit  can 
be  obtained  from  P.P.&L.,  Sunbury 
Plant,  Shamokin  Dam,  Pa.  The  small- 
mouth  bass  is  number  one  on  the  hit 
parade  here.  Winter  time  catches 
have  been  running  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  and  live  minnows 
are  the  primary  bait.  They  are  sus- 
pended just  off  the  bottom  using  a 
bobber.  Depths  run  between  4 and  5 
feet  over  much  of  the  river’s  course. 
Jig  fishermen,  and  they  are  increas- 
ing in  numbers  prefer  red  and  yel- 
low, or  red  and  white  combinations, 
in  fishing  for  walleye.  Best  times  are 
from  1 hour  before  to  1 hour  after 
dark.  Fishermen  must  be  out  of  the 
area  by  9:00  P.M.  More  and  more 
musky  are  also  being  taken  here  each 
year  by  jig  fishermen. 

The  lower  Susquehanna,  at  the 
York  Haven  hydroelectric  station,  is 
probably  the  best  known  and  most 
heavily  fished  of  all  the  heated  water 
discharges,  throughout  the  entire 
state.  Reached  via  Leg.  Rte.  66153 
off  of  rte.  262,  a dirt  road  leads 


directly  to  the  discharge.  Parking 
space  is  sometimes  pretty  limited  be- 
cause of  the  fantastic  winter  time 
musky  fishing.  WWP  Bill  Hartle  es- 
timates one  hundred  or  more  musky 
were  taken  last  year  in  the  stretch  of 
river  from  the  discharge  to  the  Fal- 
mouth Dam  which  is  a mile  and  a 
half  upstream.  This  is  a steady  dis- 
charge of  considerable  volume  and 
affects  the  river  for  a goodly  distance. 
For  musky  fishing,  best  results  have 
been  from  the  mouth  of  the  dis- 
charge downstream  for  several  hun- 
dred yards.  Below  this  the  small-  i 
mouth  fishing  is  best.  Walleyes  have 
never  been  too  prominent  among  the 
catches,  but  when  one  is  taken  it’s 
usually  a dandy.  2/0  to  5/0  jigs 
fished  without  wire  leader  are  what  | 
almost  everyone  uses  here.  Red  and  j 
yellow  and  red  and  white  share  equal 
billing  amongst  the 'locals.  A small 
boat  and  motor  with  a pitch  fork 
guard  is  about  all  that  can  be  used 
here.  Boat  access  is  at  either  the 
Brunner  Island  site  or  the  Falmouth 
site. 
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Boating^s  An  Education 
...  in  Pennsylvania 

continued  from  page  15 


anchor  from  the  bow  and  you  don’t 
even  have  to  move  from  your  seat? 
Come  on  out  to  the  class  and  we’ll 
show  you. 

We’ve  been  spending  some  time 
telling  you  about  how  much  you’ll  get 
to  know  by  attending  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s Basic  Boating  Course.  Now 
we’ll  tell  you  what  you  won’t  know, 
no  matter  how  much  attention  you’ll 
pay  to  the  programs  or  how  diligently 
you  read  the  outline,  workbook  and 
other  material  provided.  You  still 
won’t  know  the  difference  between  a 
carvel  built  or  a lapstrake  boat  . . . 
and  what’s  a “strake,”  anyway?  You 
might  get  to  know  how  to  tie  a square 
knot,  but  you  won’t  know  how  to  tie 
a bowline,  a bowline  on  a bight 
(bight? — what’s  that?),  a becket 
bend,  a sheepshank,  or  even  a double 
becket  for  that  matter;  you’ll  still 
know  nothing  about  the  lay  of  a Hne, 
an  eyesplice,  short  splice  or  long 
splice,  to  say  nothing  of  a crown 
splice.  Gee,  and  you  stiU  won’t  be 
able  to  chart  a course,  or  plot  a posi- 
tion, or  properly  read  a compass,  and 
who  the  devil  is  Charles  Chapman, 
anyway? 

Ah,  but  in  Pennsylvania,  there  are 
places  to  go  and  organizations  who 
will  teach  you  all  these  things  and 
many  more,  if  you  so  desire.  These 
organizations  are  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  U.  S.  Power 
Squadrons. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is 
a civilian  adjunct  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  organization  is  made  up  of  boat- 
men just  like  you  who  choose  to 
volunteer  their  services  in  assisting 
the  Coast  Guard  in  certain  recreation- 
al boating  oriented  operations  like 
regatta  patrols  and  safety  patrols. 
They  carry  on  a comprehensive  Cour- 
tesy Motorboat  Examination  program 
and  an  active  public  education  pro- 
gram. The  Auxiliary’s  most  popular 
course  is  their  twelve  lession  “Boat- 
ing Safety  and  Seamanship”  course. 
In  twelve  weeks,  meeting  one  night  a 
week,  you  really  come  away  knowing 
something  about  your  boat  and  your 
water  environment.  And  if  sailboat- 
ing happens  to  be  your  bag,  the 
Auxiliary  also  offers  a seven  lesson 
course  in  sailing. 

The  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  are 


also  made  up  of  civilian  boatmen 
whose  one  dedication  in  life,  and 
reason  for  being,  is  the  education  of 
other  boatmen.  In  fact,  the  Power 
Squadron,  organized  in  1914,  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  voluntary  education 
boating  organizations;  so  if  you’re 
looking  for  experience  in  teaching — 
these  are  the  fellows  you  want  to 
know.  They  offer  a ten  week  small 
boat  operation  course  to  the  public 
which  is  completely  new  this  year. 

Both  of  these  organizations  will 
put  you  through  the  paces  and  teach 
you  not  only  the  basics,  but  the  art  of 
good  boatmanship.  Their  courses  are 
free  for  the  most  part,  you  do  have 
to  buy  the  course  materials.  You’ll 
find  some  of  the  class  schedules  listed 
in  your  motorboat  registration  re- 
newal packet  which  you  should  have 
received  by  now,  or  refer  back  to 
January’s  issue  of  the  Angler.  If  all 
else  fails,  contact  your  District  Water- 
ways Patrolman.  He’ll  be  glad  to  let 
you  in  on  the  big  news.  (Here’s  a 
secret  we’ll  let  you  in  on.  If  you’re  a 
graduate  of  a recognized  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  or  Power  Squadron  course, 
most  insurance  companies  will  give 
you  a 10  to  15  percent  discount  on 
your  boat  insurance.) 

Well,  now,  we’ve  talked  about  boat- 
ing education  opportunities  through 
the  Fish  Commission,  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Auxihary,  and  the  U.  S.  Power 
Squadrons.  If  you  really  want  to  get 
down  to  theory  and  practical  oper- 
ation of  small  outboards,  canoes,  and 
sailboats.  The  American  Red  Cross 
operates  camps  in  the  summertime 
where  you  and  your  family  can  spend 
a week  to  ten  days  camping,  and 
learn  not  only  small  boat  operation, 
but  swimming  and  lifesaving  as  well. 
For  information  on  this  program, 
contact  your  nearest  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter. 

Well,  you  say,  that’s  all  fine  and 
dandy — all  these  boating  educational 
opportunities  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
you  live  in  a part  of  Pennsylvania 
where  after  the  16th  of  October  even 
your  snowmobile  gets  snowbound,  or 
you  couldn’t  possibly  make  one  of 
these  classes  because  you  work  at 
night.  Oh  no,  fellow  boater,  you’re 
not  going  to  get  off  the  hook  that 
easy,  ‘cause  we  got  a surprise  for 
you!  The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  recently 
published  a self-teaching  course 
called  ‘The  Skipper’s  Course”,  and 
the  Commission  has  taken  on  this 
course  as  part  of  its  overall  Pennsyl- 
vania Boating  Education  Program.  In 
no  way  can  this  self-teaching  course 


take  the  place  of  a class  attendance 
course!  For  one  thing,  since  the  Coast 
Guard  wrote  this  course  to  be  dis- 
tributed nationally,  it  had  to  be 
generalized  enough  so  as  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  boater  in  Portland, 
Maine,  or  San  Diego,  California,  or 
Tionesta,  Pa.  In  other  words,  it’s  not, 
localized  for  you.  Secondly,  even 
though  there  is  a certificate  issued 
upon  completion  of  the  course,  it 
won’t  carry  near  as  much  water.  Be- 
cause, who’s  to  say  the  mother-in- 
law  didn’t  give  you  all  the  answers? 
There  are  other  disadvantages  to  this 
type  of  course,  too.  For  instance,  if 
there’s  something  not  clear  to  you, 
who  are  you  going  to  ask  for  clari- 
fication— your  barber? 

Let’s  say  a few  good  things  about 
this  Skipper’s  Course,  though.  The 
writing  is  entertaining  and  lively, 
never  dull.  There  are  a lot  of  pic- 
tures and  cartoons.  It  takes  you 
through  the  whole  subject  of  boating 
safety  one  short  step  at  a time.  In 
fact,  you  can  finish  a whole  lesson  in 
one  short  sitting  in  your  favorite  li- 
brary— you  know  where  I mean. 
There  are  no  lessons  to  submit,  no 
time  limit  on  taking  the  entire  thing. 
To  qualify  for  your  certification,  you 
simply  complete  the  end  of  course 
quiz  and  mail  it  to  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  enclosed  pre-addressed  postage 
free  mailer.  What  could  be  easier 
than  that?  But,  of  course,  there’s  a 
hooker  to  the  Skipper’s  Course  also. 
You  have  to  have  a dollar  to  take  it. 
You  could  always  re-finance  your  boat 
to  come  up  with  the  buck,  I suppose. 

Anyway,  if  you  can’t  make  it  to 
a Fish  Commission  course,  if  you 
can’t  make  it  to  a Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary course,  or  a Power  Squadron 
course,  or  if  you  can’t  make  it  to  a 
Red  Cross  camp;  then  rob  the  piggy 
bank  of  a dollar  and  send  it  to;  The 
Skipper’s  Course,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17120. 

So  there  you  have  it,  an  almost 
complete  overview  of  all  the  boating 
educational  opportunities  offered  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  other  areas 
to  explore  in  boating  education  that 
we  just  didn’t  have  the  room  to  men- 
tion; for  instance,  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  SOS  course,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  program,  and  many  com- 
mercial self-teaching  courses  that  are 
on  the  market. 

A few  years  ago  Pennsylvania  re- 
ceived national  recognition  as  ‘The 
Safe  Boating  State” — Let’s  keep  it 
that  way! 


FEBRUARY-1973 
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by  Doris  Katsonis 


JAMES  SUNDAY  and  his  brother,  GEORGE,  proudly  display 
jarnes’  catch  of  a 25-inch,  18-pound,  carp  caught  from  the  Bca\cr 
River  near  their  home  in  Beaver.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRPA  (right) 
displays  his  huge  40-inch  musky  caught  at  Francis  Slocum  Dam 
using  spimiing  gear  and  salmon  eggs  last  May. 


DON  SHAW  (left)  of  East  Freedom,  holds  the  13Ai-inch,  19- 
ounce  yellow  perch  taken  from  Glendale  Lake  on  spinning  gear 
and  a crab  last  June,  while  DOUGLAS  GRIMES,  10,  of  Finley- 
t ille  holds  the  20-inch  largemouth  bass  and  a smaller  one  caught 
in  Virgin  Run  Dam  with  spinning  rod  and  a purple  worm  last 

Ji'iy- 


This  25-inch  walleye  was  caught  by 
[OHN  PHILLIPS,  8,  of  Fox  Chapel, 
from  the  Pymatuning,  cast  of  Harris 
Island,  using  a Mepp's  Comet  last  July. 


Pinchot  Park  Lake  was  the  former  home  of  this 
21-inch,  41/2  pound  largemouth,  until  STEVEN 
JACOBY,  11,  of  York  outsmarted  him  with  a 
rebel  on  his  bait-casting  equipment. 


CLIFFORD  KISTER,  14,  of  Friedens 
provided  some  good  eating  with  the 
22-inch,  5-pound  channel  catfish  he 
caught  from  Lake  Somerset  last  June. 


This  nice  32% -inch,  9-pound,  northern  pike 
was  caught  from  Big  Bea\er  River  last  June 
by  RO?\'NIE  SC.AL.A,  13,  ol  Wampum.  He 
tvas  using  a nightcrawler  on  his  spinning 
gear  last  June. 


The  Susquehanna  near  Sunbury  yield- 
ed this  big  carp,  a 2714-incher,  to 
ROBERT  MICHAEL,  11,  who  was 
using  a casting  rod  and  a worm  last 


Another  walleye  from  the  Pymatuning  is 
held  by  fisherman  JEFF  VICKODIL  of 
Aliquippa.  It  measured  25  inches  and 
weighed  514  pounds  and  hit  a Canadian 
Wiggle  last  July. 
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HAZEL  ABRAHAM  of  Uniontown  holds  the 
30Vi-inch  walleye  caught  from  Yough  Reser\oir 
while  JOHN’  MAL'SER  of  Mechanicsburg  holds 
the  40-inch  musky  he  took  from  Perkiomen 
Creek  and  RICHARD  PACHER  (far  right) 
holds  the  23-inch,  6-pound  largemouth  taken 
from  Upper  Montgomery  Co.  Park  Lake.  .All 
catches  were  made  in  July. 


Shenango  Reservoir  yielded  this  39>/2-inch,  16-pound  Northern 
Pike  to  BILL  COOK  of  Sharon  in  July.  He  was  using  a home- 
made jig  on  his  spinning  equipment,  and  MERVIN  ^VOLEE 
(right)  also  used  spinning  equipment  but  a minnow  to  lure  his 
huge  38-inch,  26-pound,  channel  catfish  from  the  .Allegheny 
River  near  his  home  in  Ford  City. 


Franklin  angler,  G.\RY  STULL,  spent  a week  in  Canada 
(no  luck)  and  then  spent  35  minutes  at  Sugar  Lake  and  landed 
this  largemouth  bass — a real  beautv.  GER.M.D  LEFEX’ER  (right) 
of  Lancaster  was  fishing  with  crayfish  when  he  caught  his  20- 
inch,  3%-pound,  smallmouth  bass  from  the  Susquehanna  River 


Young  DAVID  NELSON,  11,  is  proud 
iof  his  catch  of  a 25+  inch,  644 -pound 
[carp  caught  on  the  Conewango  Creek 
lusing  nightcrawlers  on  his  bait-casting 
[equipment. 

y 


WWP  NORM  ELY.  Erie  Co.,  took  a busman’s 
holiday.  He  fished  the  .Allegheny  in  Warren  Co. 
and  landed  this  4U4-inch.  lOVi-pound  musky, 
becoming  a member  of  the  Husky  Musky  Club. 


GENE  R.AKOCI  of  Sharon 
caught  his  nice  crappie  from 
a strip  mine  in  Mercer  Coun- 
ty in  July.  It’s  a 15Vi-incher. 


A Felton  fisherman,  BL.AIN  SNYDER, 
age  14,  was  fishing  the  York  AVater 
Company  Dam  when  he  caught  his 
nice  22-inch,  514-pound,  largemouth 
on  a plastic  worm. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  receive  many  more  photos  than  we  can  possibly  publish  and  have 
limited  the  FISH  TALES  section  to  pictures  of  CITATION  SIZE  FISH 
ONLY. 

Citation  applications  are  available  at  sporting  goods  stores  or  from 
your  local  Waterways  Patrolman. 

IMPORTANT: 

Citations  are  awarded  for  fish  caught  in  PUBLIC  WATERS  ONLY!  Waters 
must  be  open  to  fishing  by  the  general  public  without  payment  of  fee. 

Photos  should  carry  complete  information  on  the  back — name  and 
address,  species,  length,  weight,  when  and  where  caught  and  the  bait 
or  lure  used.  Print  plainly  but  do  not  press  with  a ballpoint  pen — we 
cannot  use  photos  with  writing  "showing  through"  or  those  which  are 
cracked,  blurred  or  poorly  exposed. 


■A  Lvkens  angler.  ROBERT 
REEDINGER,  caught  his 
smallmouth  hass  with  soft- 
shelled  crabs  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 
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Aquatic  Invertebrates 

continued  from  page  9 

toxic  substances,  one  will  find  very  few  kinds  of  in- 
sects and  a low  number  of  each  kind. 

Heavy  amounts  of  siltation  from  farmland  runoff, 
quarrying  and  construction  will  generally,  as  with 
toxic  substances,  eliminate  most  of  the  aquatic  fish 
food  organisms  by  smothering  them  and  their  habitat 
with  silt.  In  addition,  there  is  mechanical  damage 
to  the  gills  by  the  abrasive  action  of  the  silt  particles. 
The  stream  bottom  is  unable  to  support  much  life 
because  it  frequently  changes  character  and,  during 
flooding,  much  of  the  silt  is  washed  away  along  with 
the  few  insects  which  may  have  been  present. 

A fisherman  can  easily  construct  a sampling  de- 
vice for  evaluation  of  aquatic  insects.  The  simplest 
one  consists  of  two  or  three  feet  of  ordinary  window 
screening  attached  to  two  poles.  This  forms  a fine 
mesh  seine.  Standing  upstream  from  the  seine  and 
kicking  the  bottom  will  wash  most  of  the  insects  into 
the  net.  Close  examination  of  the  contents  will  pro- 
vide a clue  to  the  water  quality  of  the  stream.  The 
golden  rule  to  remember  is:  The  higher  the  insect 
diversity,  the  better  the  water  quality. 

Sampling’s  “Fringe  Benefits” 

This  simple  stream  bottom  sampling  exercise  will 
not  only  provide  a good  indication  of  the  water 
quality  but  will  also  give  you  a fair  knowledge  of  the 


nymphs  in  the  stream  you  have  sampled.  This  infor- 
mation will  he  handy  come  fly  tying  time.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  take  those  finicky  old  lunkers  than 
by  presenting  them  with  a fly  which  closely  resembles 
their  native  food.  Since  aquatic  insects  vary  in  kinds, 
numbers  and  color  variations  from  one  stream  to  the 
next,  it  is  important  that  you  sample  all  the  streams 
you  plan  to  fish. 

A knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  “tiny  world” 
of  the  aquatic  insects  should  be  a part  of  every  trout 
fisherman’s  book  of  tricks.  These  “critters”  are  im- 
portant indicators  of  water  quality  and  they  make 
up  most  of  the  trout’s  diet.  Since  many  are  more 
sensitive  to  changes  in  stream  quality  than  the  fish 
they  provide  an  Early  Warning  System  of  water 
pollution.  Once  these  tiny  stream  inhabitants  are 
gone,  the  fish  will  follow.  Many  species  of  game  fish 
and  pan  fish  are  totally  dependent  upon  aquatic  in- 
sects and  without  them  there  will  be  no  fishing.  It 
is  essential  that  their  life  cycles  be  protected  not  only 
as  a basis  for  maintaining  fishing,  but  also  as  a great 
natural  resource.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  have  them 
preserved  as  an  essential  part  of  the  aquatic  ecosys- 
tem. 

Editor’s  Note:  In  the  March  issue  of  the  ANGLER, 

naturalist  Carsten  Ahrens  begins  the  first  of  a three  part 
series  covering  “Aquatic  Insects  That  Anglers  Meet.”  This 
will  further  aid  fishermen  in  identifying  many  of  the 
aquatic  invertebrates  mentioned  in  this  article.  Metic- 
ulously illustrated  by  Karin  Ahrens  DeStefano,  they 
should  prove  invaluable  to  the  fly  tyer  as  well. 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTE  BOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Finding  elbow  room  in  the  early  days 

of  the  trout  season  is  always  a problem. 
You  will  meet  fewer  anglers  on  moun- 
tain brooks  and  meadow  streams. 

Suckers  have  small  mouths,  so  a No. 

4 is  about  the  largest  practical  hook  for 
sucker  fishing,  and  the  bait  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hook. 

Soap  rubbed  on  the  heels  and  toes  of 

the  feet  will  help  to  prevent  blisters  in 
early  season  fishing,  when  heavy  wad- 
ing shoes  or  boots  are  a must. 

If  you  take  a tackle  box  into  the  boat, 

keep  it  closed,  it  may  upset. 

Oil  on  the  ferrules  of  a rod  will  cause 

them  to  stick  tightly  together.  To  lubri- 
cate a ferrule,  wipe  it  with  a cloth  that 
has  been  lightly  dampened  with  oil,  or 
run  it  through  your  hair  or  the  junction 
of  the  nose  with  the  cheek. 


Often  a tarnished  and  battered  lure  or 

a ragged  fly  will  take  fish  when  brand 
new  ones  fail,  so  don't  discard  all  of 
those  hard  used  lures. 

Muddy  water  in  your  favorite  stream? 

The  mouth  of  a tributary  stream,  even  a 
small  one,  may  provide  an  area  of  wa- 
ter clear  enough  to  fish. 

Felt  soles  are  best  for  wading  over 

smooth,  clean  rocks. 

In  restocking  trout  flies,  make  sure 

you  have  a good  variety  of  sizes.  The 
average  range  is:  sizes  16,  14,  and  12 
in  dry  flies;  and  10,  12,  and  14  in  wet 
flies.  But  in  both  wet  and  dry  flies  there 
should  be  some  both  larger  and  smaller 
than  the  average. 

Quiet  is  essential  in  carp  fishing.  The 

bait  should  not  be  disturbed  once  it  is 
in  the  water.  Carp  are  easily  frightened. 


Dirty  weather  is  pike  weather.  Scud- 
ding clouds,  ruffled  water,  and  rain 
make  the  pike  almost  reckless  in  its  at- 
tacks on  lures.  Surface  plugs  that  make 
a lot  of  commotion  and  flashing  lures 
are  good  stormy  weather  pike  catchers. 

A light,  whippy  rod  is  not  a good 

trolling  tool.  Some  rods  are  built  espe- 
cially for  trolling.  A spinning  or  fly  rod 
used  in  trolling  should  be  stiff  and  have 
plenty  of  backbone.  A casting  rod  is  also 
good. 

Avoid  surplus  line  dressings  and 

cleaners.  They  should  be  applied  with 
vigorous  rubbing,  and  all  excess  should 
be  removed. 

Don't  rush  up  and  down  a stream  in 

hit-run  fashion.  Concentrate  on  spots 
where  your  experience  and  common 
sense  tell  you  that  fish  are  most  likely 
to  be  found. 
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TAKING  A aOSER  LOOK 


by  Tom  Fegely 


The  entire  body  of  "Perea  flavescens"  (above) 
is  rough  to  the  touch.  Its  greenish-yellow 
body  color  and  6 to  8 dark,  vertical  bands 
identify  it  throughout  its  range.  The  ventral, 
and  occasionally  the  anal,  fins  are  bright 
orange-red,  particularly  in  breeding  males. 


A Fish  for 
All  Seasons 


Here  they  become  stunted  and  pen- 
cil-thin, and  other  species  do  poorly 
as  well,  due  to  the  perch’s  reduc- 
tion of  native  forage  fish.  In  order 
to  control  their  numbers  and  increase 
their  individual  sizes,  limits  on  perch 
are  quite  liberal  as  evidenced  by  the 
50  per  day  quota  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  perch  begins  life  as  one  of 
almost  20,000  eggs,  laid  in  a gel- 
atinous string  among  weeds  and 
brush.  During  the  first  year  of  life 
they  grow  to  about  three  inches,  pro- 
viding excellent  forage  to  large  spe- 
cies such  as  walleye  and  pike. 

Adult  yellow  perch  are  ravenous 
feeders.  Insects,  crayfish,  snails  and 
small  fish — including  young  of  their 
own  species — make  up  their  regular 
diet.  Traveling  in  schools,  winter 
perch  can  be  taken  through  the  ice 
on  jigs,  grubs,  shiners  and  even 
their  own  eyes.  In  summer,  anglers 
catch  them  on  anything  from  crickets 
to  wet  flies. 

Not  renowned  as  a fighter,  the 
perch  makes  up  for  this  in  numbers 
and  willingness  to  strike.  Larger 
perch  will  provide  fun  on  ultralight 
tackle  or  fly  rods. 

Regardless  of  size  or  scrappiness, 
the  sweet,  white  flakes  of  meat  are 
reason  enough  to  fish  for  it.  This, 
plus  its  attraction  throughout  the 
year,  makes  the  yellow  perch  truly  “a 
fish  for  all  seasons.” 


Of  all  the  panfish  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, none  seem  to  satisfy  the 
master  angler,  newcomer  and  gour- 
met as  does  the  yellow  perch.  As 
Thoreau  proclaimed  in  his  “Walden 
Pond”:  The  perch  is  “a  true  fish, 
such  as  the  angler  loves  to  put  in  his 
basket  or  hang  on  top  of  his  willow 
twig  on  shady  afternoons.  . . .” 

Though  lacking  the  sporting  qual- 
ities of  its  larger  family  member,  the 
walleye,  it  provides  year-around  fish- 
ing in  Keystone  lakes  and  rivers. 
Although  most  waters  yield  perch 
weighing  under  a pound,  occasional 
catches  of  two  pounds  or  better  are 
recorded. 

The  record  yellow  perch  on  sport- 
ing tackle  was  caught  over  a cen- 
tury ago  in  the  Delaware  River  at 
Bordentown,  N.J.  (May,  1865)  and 
weighed  4 pounds,  3V2  ounces.  Our 
state  record  was  set  in  1936  when  an 
18  inch  perch  was  taken  from  Onei- 
da Dam  in  Butler  County  (weight 
and  bait  not  available). 

Often  perch  will  multiply  to  enor- 
mous populations  in  waters  that  have 
few  fishermen  or  natural  predators. 


John  Boos  of  Coopersburg  (right) 
adds  another  tasty  perch  for  the 
noontime  shore  dinner.  During 
the  summer  when  the  water  is 
warm,  perch  tend  to  move  into 
deeper  waters  and  are  best  fished 
morning  and  evening.  In  spring, 
fall  and  winter,  action  may  be 
had  throughout  the  day  as  various 
schools  are  located  and  pinpoint- 
ed. 


"Release  it  . . . now!"  instructs  Waterways  Patrolman  John  Weaver  at 
one  of  his  FUNdamentals  of  Fishing  Schools  in  Northampton  County. 

can  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world! 


Somewhere  near  your  home  there  are  Fishing  and 
Boating  schools  in  progress . . . RIGHT  NOW  ! 

You  can  learn  the  FUNdamentals  of  Fishing — 
or  become  a better^  safer  boater — 
in  just  three  short  enjoyable  lessons! 

Ask  your  District  Waterways  Patrolman  for 
the  date,  time  and  location  in  your  area. 

(His  name,  address  and  telephone  number  are  listed  in  both  your  Summary 
of  Fishing  Laws  and  Regulations  and  your  pamphlet  of  Pennsylvania  Plea- 
sure Boating  Requirements.) 


FOR  ‘ HOME  STUDY”— YOU’LL  WANT: 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 

Three  years  $5.00 
One  year  $2.00 

SEND: 

Your  name,  address  and  ZIPCODE 
together  with  check  or  money  order 
TO: 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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This  issue  brings  you  our  Annual  Report  as  well  as  our  Financial  Statement.  As  far  as  the  Fish 
Fund  is  concerned,  the  statements  on  pages  30  and  31  will  show  that  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years 
we  operated  at  a deficit  of  almost  $62,000. 

As  you  know,  the  Fish  Commission  operates  primarily  on  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  fishing 
licenses.  They  are  our  financial  backbone.  Traditionally,  the  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen 
have  always  wanted  it  to  be  that  way  and  have  been  willing  to  support  and  finance,  through  their  pur- 
chases of  fishing  licenses,  a separate  government  agency  to  protect,  manage  and  improve  sport  fish- 
eries in  Pennsylvania.  Since  1964,  the  last  time  the  license  fee  was  increased,  we  have  enjoyed  good 
growth  in  the  sales  of  licenses.  Each  year  we  are  selling  more  than  the  year  before,  but  that  just  isn’t 
enough  to  keep  us  solvent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are  increased  production  costs  which  include  the  price  of  fish  food, 
the  price  of  the  vehicles  necessary  to  deliver  our  fish,  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  build  and  maintain  public  fishing  and  boating  access  areas,  lakes,  hatcheries,  etc.  All  of  these 
costs  have  skyrocketed  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Two  bond  issues.  Project  70  and  Project  500,  enacted  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  vot- 
ers, were  a great  bonanza  to  outdoor  recreation  in  Pennsylvania.  These  bond  issues  enabled  us  to  buy 
land  and  develop  facilities  of  direct  benefit  to  fishermen  and  boaters  but  at  no  direct  cost  to  the  Fish 
Fund  or  the  Boat  Fund.  Now,  however,  fishing  license  money  must  be  used  to  maintain  and  operate  all 
of  these  facilities.  The  grass  must  be  mowed,  trash  barrels  emptied,  sanitary  facilities  pumped  out, 
launching  ramps  and  parking  lots  maintained.  The  new  hatcheries,  of  course,  must  now  be  maintained 
and  operated  with  fishermen’s  dollars.  The  most  substantial  drain  on  our  assets  has  been  the  increased 
cost  of  personnel  because  of  dowry  increases  and  fringe  benefits  negotiated  through  collective  bargain- 
ing by  State  employes  under  Act  195. 

The  cold  hard  truth  is  that,  even  with  the  increasing  sales  of  fishing  licenses,  the  most  optimistic 
prediction  for  additional  revenue  from  this  source  does  not  cover  the  rising  cost  of  operation. 

The  Fish  Commission  proposes  a $2.00  increase  in  the  resident  fishing  license  fee,  a new  $2.00 
license  for  junior  residents  (age  12  to  15),  a $2.50  increase  in  the  non-resident  adult  fishing  license,  a 
new  $2.00  license  for  non-resident  junior  fishermen  (age  12  to  15),  and  a $2.00  increase  in  the  non- 
resident tourist  license  (good  for  seven  consecutive  days  instead  of  the  present  five  days). 

If  these  increased  fees  become  effective  January  1,  1974  we  estimate  we  will  receive  the  bare  min- 
imum additional  revenue  that  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  programs  in  1974. 

That’s  the  basic  price  tag — $2.00  more  per  year — less  than  a penny  per  day — which  sportsmen  are 
being  asked  to  spend  for  fishing  they  will  enjoy  in  the  years  ahead.  We  are  the  agency  out  patrol- 
ling the  Commonwealth  s waters;  protecting  these  waters  from  despoliation  and  pollution.  And,  for  a 
state  which  offers  such  an  outstanding  variety  of  fishing — trout,  muskellunge,  bass,  salmon,  northern 
pike,  walleye,  panfish — we  honestly  think  it  isn't  too  much  to  ask.  You  can  fish  every  day  of  the  year  for 
some  species.  We  hope  you  agree  with  us.  Whatever — contact  your  Senator  and  Your  Representative  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  tell  them  your  feelings  regarding  House  Bill  296. 
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THE  BEST! 

Enclosed  please  find  my  money 
order  for  $10.00  for  another  three 
years  of  this  great  magazine,  for  my- 
self and  my  fishing  partner.  We  real- 
ly enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and 
look  forward  to  it  each  month.  Keep 
up  the  good  work,  and  may  we  wish 
the  personnel  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  the  Angler  a very  “Merry 
Christmas’’  for  printing  this  fine 
magazine,  and  for  keeping  Penn- 
sylvania THE  best  state  to  fish  in. 

Frank  Sliwinski 
Philadelphia 

P.S.  What  happened  to  Tim  Cole- 
man? I enjoyed  reading  his  articles 
in  the  “Angler”.  Mainly  because  the 
places  he  would  fish  were  so  close  to 
my  home.  Please  bring  him  back. 

With  more  than  a million  fishermen 
like  you  behind  us  Frank,  you  better  be- 
lieve we’ll  keep  Pennsylvania  THE  BEST 
STATE  TO  FISH  IN!  Tim  Coleman? 
Why,  he’s  just  inside  on  page  8!  How’s 
that  for  service?  Ed. 

TOO  MANY  BOATING 
ABTICLES- 

Although  I am  a little  late  in  writ- 
ing I wanted  to  explain  why  I am  not 
renewing  my  subscription  until  now. 

Too  many  boating  articles!  I real- 
ize many  fishermen  are  boaters  and 
they  enjoy  the  articles  but  let  them 
get  their  own  book!  I have  talked  to 
several  friends  and  they  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Please,  more  on  reading  streams, 
bait  variations  for  each  type  of  Penn- 
sylvania fish,  and  for  we  “female” 
fishermen,  (or  women  I should  say) 
a few  fish  recipes  once  in  a while. 

My  daughters,  aged  2 and  41/2,  are 
avid  fishermen.  Susan,  the  older 
daughter,  caught  11  crappies  on  one 
of  her  outings.  We  even  had  daddy 
casting  (without  bait — he  doesn’t 
have  a license)  to  learn  to  fish. 

Welcome,  too,  our  new  Executive 
Director.  His  articles  indicate  his  ded- 
ication to  improve  Pennsylvania  for 


our  fishing  enjoyment. 

(Mrs.)  Rosalie  Kay  Coughenour 
Hopewood 

Did  you  know  that  over  60%  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s registered  boaters  are  fishermen? 
Did  you  know  that  more  fishermen  become 
boating  statistics  than  any  other  group 
of  boaters?  We  are  morally  obligated  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  make  them  more 
knowledgeable  for  their  own  safety’s  sake. 
We  have  scheduled  material  for  the  very 
near  future  that  should  go  a long  way 
toward  making  the  angler/boater  even 
more  safety  conscious,  thereby  enabling 
him  to  enjoy  his  sport  more  fully.  Ed. 

EASY  ON  THE  SALT! 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  a gift  sub- 
scription for  our  son.  He  is  in  the 
service  and  moves  quite  a bit  or  I 
would  make  it  for  3 years.  The  first 
thing  he  does  when  he  comes  home 
on  leave  is  hunt  up  my  Anglers.  If  he 
doesn’t  have  time  to  read  them  he 
takes  them  home  with  him  and  since 
I am  tired  of  losing  mine  I will  give 
him  his  own. 

You  have  a very  nice  magazine  and 
to  all  the  ones  complaining  about  the 
boating — I would  rather  read  a page 
of  information  than  10  pages  of  ad- 
vertising which  I find  in  some  sport 
magazines. 

Mrs.  Wanda  Griggs 

Salem,  Ohio 

P.S.  I now  have  an  oven  full  of  beef 
jerky  drying  and  only  have  one  thing 
to  add  to  your  directions.  Don’t  sea- 
son too  heavy,  as  the  salt  isn’t  drying. 
It  will  probably  get  eaten  anyway  but 
we  are  going  to  drink  a lot  of  water. 
Wish  we  had  some  good  Pennsylvania 
Spring  Mountain  Water  (ha  ha). 

HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN! 

Enjoy  the  Angler  and  appreciate 
the  article  on  “jerky”.  I also  think 
the  movement  of  the  address  label  to 
the  back  cover  is  an  excellent  idea. 

In  a previous  issue  someone  asked 
about  doing  the  “fly  tying”  article  in 
color,  and  the  reason  (cost  of  color 
plates)  was  explained.  A possible 
solution  to  this  request  would  be  to 
take  a spot  on  the  front  cover  the 
size  of  a half-dollar  and  insert  a color 
photo  of  the  finished  fly. 

Edward  Gehringer,  Jr. 

Eighty-Four,  Pa. 

The  printer  just  fainted!  Anything  is 
“possible”  Edward,  physically,  that  is.  But 
contract  limitations  place  notions  like  this 
outside  the  realm  of  financial  practicality. 
Where  under  the  sun  is  “Eighty-Four^’ 
anyway?  £d. 


NO  REAL  SHORT AGE- 

I am  14  and  deeply  concerned.  I 
have  been  reading  Pennsylvania  Ang- 
ler about  2 years  now  and  have  no- 
ticed edition  by  edition  the  decrease 
in  trophy  trout  pictures  in  your  “Tall 
Tales”.  I looked  back  into  my  older 
editions  and  my  friends’  and  it  seems 
there  aren’t  as  many  trophy  trout 
pictures  in  the  last  few  editions  as 
there  were  in  the  older  editions.  I 
am  concerned  about  this  because  I 
love  to  fly  fish  for  trout.  Is  the  large 
trout  population  dying  or  is  it  just 
there  aren’t  as  many  serious  trout  en- 
thusiasts as  there  used  to  be?  I’m 
worried ! 

Tad  Harner 

Hanover 

P.S.  Keep  up  the  great  work  on  your 
magazine. 

We’re  assuming  that  you  mean  “Fish 
Tales”  instead  of  “Tall  Tales”  although 
among  fishermen  there  is  seldom  very 
little  difference.  Perhaps  the  apparent 
shortage  of  photos  of  large  trout  is  due  to 
our  new  policy  of  using  only  photos  of  Ci- 
tation Size  fish  in  our  Fish  Tales  section: 
Brooks,  17";  Browns,  28";  Rainbows,  27". 
Many  fisb  are  caught  that  are  a bit  shorter 
and  while  they  don’t  qualify  for  a Cita- 
tion and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the 
magazine,  they  are  nevertheless  fine  tro- 
phies. This  may  upset  some  of  our  readers 
but  we  had  to  set  some  limitation  since 
we  were  receiving  (and  still  are)  far  more 
pictures  than  we  can  possibly  use.  So  you 
see  Tad,  there  are  as  many  large  trout  as 
ever — only  the  pictures  are  fewer.  Ed. 

PICTURE  BUFF 

I think  that  the  “Pennsylvania 
ANGLER”  is  the  best  magazine  on 
fishing  in  the  whole  nation.  I really 
love  the  articles,  especially  those  on 
fly  tying.  The  magazine  is  very  well 
written. 

I would  like  to  ask  where  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  what  bodies  of  water  are 
these:  The  picture  on  the  cover  of 
the  November  1972  issue,  and  the 
picture  on  the  April  1972  cover.  I 
have  to  comment  on  the  fine  photog- 
raphy, I’m  sure  you’re  proud  of  it. 

Do  think  you  could  possibly  write 
an  article  on  the  Fish-For-Fun  proj- 
ect in  the  Little  Lehigh  River  in  Allen- 
town? There  are  some  nice  fly 
hatches,  which  many  fly-fishermen 
in  the  area  appreciate  among  them — 
a few  well  known  men  from  Trout 
Unlimited. 

I would  sincerely  enjoy  it  if  you 
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could  supply  me  with  the  above  infor- 
mation. 

Frank  Delturk 

Allentown 

P.S.  I really  liked  the  column  on  pick- 
erel and  the  Lehigh  River  in  the 
November  1972  magazine. 

The  picture  on  the  April  cover  vas  taken 
on  the  Conewago  Creek  in  Adams  coimty 
(described  on  page  2 of  that  issue);  the 
picture  on  the  November  cover  was  taken 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  the  Mont- 
gomery Ferry  Access  area;  and  yes,  we’re 
proud  of  them — modestly  so,  of  course. 
With  regard  to  the  Little  Lehigh  River, 
one  of  these  days  we  hope  to  have  some- 
thing on  it,  just  be  patient.  Ed. 

LEARNED  “NEW  TRICKS”- 

In  April  we  (Mr.  Vernon  Keen, 
Lynn  and  Keith,  and  I)  attended  Mr. 
Stepanski’s  fishing  course  at  Halifax 
Area  High  School.  We  really  enjoyed 
and  appreciated  his  fine  course.  Mr. 
Stepanski  does  a super  job  teaching 
and  a lot  of  “old  hands”  (including 
Mr.  Keen)  learned  a lot  that  they 
didn’t  know.  He  proved  that  you  can 
“teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks”! 

I wish  to  add  this,  too,  that  we 
throughly  enjoy  the  “Pennsylvania 
Angler”  and  it  is  usually  a scramble 
as  to  who  sees  it  first  when  it  arrives. 

Kathleen  M.  Keen 

Halifax 

SALUTE  TO  PA. 

STATE  POLICE 

I’m  one  of  the  many  people  that 
look  forward  to  my  Angler  every 
month.  I’ve  read  many  interesting 
stories;  well,  here’s  one  for  you.  As 
I’m  a nut  on  walleye  fishing  and  must 
drive  a distance  from  my  home  to  the 
Falmouth  Access  Area  (which  takes 
one  and  a half  hours)  I always  try 
to  leave  about  4:00  A.M.  After  fishing 
till  1 or  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
usually  get  sleepy  on  my  way  home 
and  last  Sunday,  Nov.  26th,  was  no 
exception.  As  I was  on  my  way  home 
on  Route  222  North  I got  sleepy  so 
I pulled  my  pickup  truck  and  boat 
trailer  off  the  highway,  locked  my 
doors,  stopped  the  motor,  lay  across 
the  front  seat  and  went  to  sleep. 

I must  have  slept  about  an  hour 
when  I was  awakened  by  someone 
banging  on  my  window.  Well,  at  first 
it  scared  the  daylights  out  of  me  until 
I remembered  where  I was.  I sat  up, 
and  there,  standing  beside  my  truck, 
was  a Pennsylvania  State  Trooper!  I 
rolled  down  my  window  and  here’s 


the  conversation  that  followed: 
Trooper,  “Are  you  all  right?”  Me, 
“Yes.”  Trooper,  “I  thought  you  might 
be  sick.”  Me,  “No,  I’m  just  sleepy.” 
At  this  time  the  trooper  smiled  and 
said,  “Go  back  to  sleep.”  Now  I think 
this  was  a terrific  and  wonderful  ser- 
vice on  the  trooper’s  part.  As  you  can 
see.  I’m  no  writer,  but  here’s  one 
candle  I couldn’t  keep  under  a bushel! 

Benjamin  Lockhart 
Fleetwood 

Ben,  I’ll  bet  every  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police  thinks  you’re  a better 
writer  than  Hemmingway  ever  was!  Ed. 

WELL  SATISFIED 

In  regards  to  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
it’s  most  enjoyable  reading  for  all 
sportsmen.  Plus  the  price  is  within 
everybody’s  pocket. 

I’ve  been  born  and  raised  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  fished  it  for  35  years. 
The  fishing  is  terrific  and  the  state 
has  done  a lot  for  fishermen  in  the 
past  15  years.  I wish  to  congratulate 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
plus  Waterways  Patrolmen  for  doing 
a fine  job  in  keeping  our  state  a state 
to  be  proud  of. 

Anthony  J.  Koper 
Philadelphia 

OVERWHELMED! 

I am  a new  subscriber  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler,  having  received  on- 
ly the  October  and  November  edi- 
tions. However,  I am  so  overwhelmed 
with  both  of  these  magazines  because 
they  contain  excellent  stories,  facts, 
information  and  interesting  articles. 
I must  admire  the  staff  of  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Angler”  for  doing  such  a 
tremendous  job. 

Steve  D.  Babiak 
Secaucus,  NJ  07094 

NO  CHARGE  FOR 
ADMISSION 

Yesterday,  my  day  off,  went  fish- 
ing at  1:30  P.M.,  was  back  at  5:30 
P.M.;  hooked  three  muskys,  landing 
two:  31"  and  37".  Put  them  back. 

I then  caught  a 37"  northern  pike 
which  is  the  first  northern  I’ve  caught 
in  the  river.  I now  have  106  legal 
muskys  and  a northern  oat  of  the 
river.  Of  106  muskys  I’ve  killed  22, 
put  the  rest  back.  Released  a 39" 
musky  two  weeks  ago,  I only  take  the 
ones  42"  and  over. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  seeing 
some  mounted  fish,  I would  be  glad 
to  show  them:  11  muskys  over  40"; 


6 walleyes,  26"  to  29";  one  day’s 
catch  of  smallmouth,  19  to 
another  one  day’s  catch  of  small- 
mouth, 18"  to  20",  all  caught  in  the 
river. 

Ed  Crumlich 

New  Cumberland 

Any  reader  who  would  like  to  see  Ed 
Crumlich’s  fish  display  can  drop  in  at 
the  barber  shop  located  at  212-1  Market 
St.,  Camp  Hill.  Ed. 


ON  THE  COVER:  On  one  of  those 
lazy  spring  days  when  suckers  bite 
best.  Photographer  Thad  Bukowski, 
our  Keystone  Camping  editor,  found 
Glen  Johnston  catching  them  at  the 
Volant  Dam  on  Neshannock  Creek. 


"STATEWIDE  WITH  THE  EDITOR"  will 
not  appear  in  this  issue  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission's  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


WE’LL  FRAME  THIS  ONE!! 

I am  dropping  you  this  little  note 
as  a reminder  that  we  fishermen  and 
residents  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are 
occupied  on  serving  in  a foreign  na- 
tion have  not  forgotten  our  good  old 
Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  the  great 
job  our  Fish  Commission  has  been 
doing  and  I know  will  continue  to  do 
in  the  future. 

I am  presently  living  in  the  country 
of  Iran  (Persia)  and  am  employed  by 
Bowen  McLaughlin  York  Company  of 
York,  Pennsylvania.  I have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  a little  fishing  here 
in  Iran.  The  trout  and  salmon  fishing 
are  very  good  in  the  north,  but  here 
in  the  south  the  only  decent  fishing 
is  saltwater  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I really  miss  the  fresh  water  game 
fishing  in  streams  such  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  Muddy  Creek,  Fish- 
ing Creek,  and  Yellow  Breeches.  I 
only  now  realize  how  lucky  I am  to 
have  streams  such  as  this  in  my  own 
back  yard.  Thanks  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission. 

I would  like  to  request  a three  year 
subscription  to  “Pennsylvania  Ang- 
ler.” 

I also  would  like  to  apply  for  my 
1973  Pennsylvania  fishing  license. 
I may  not  be  home  to  use  them,  but 
somehow  I feel,  with  this  license 
hanging  on  my  hat  here  in  Iran,  it 
will  make  me  a better  fisherman,  I 
know  the  Fish  Commission  can  and 
will  make  good  use  of  this  little  fee. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert 

Charlie,  we  can’t  wait  for  vou  to  come 
home.  We  need  more  like  you!  Ed. 
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One 

Time 

Only 

by  L.  James  Bashline 


What  to  use  today?  Everyday's  a new  day  as  far  as  fishing  is 
concerned.  Yesterday's  killers  could  well  be  today's  DUDS! 


Now  and  then  some  oddball  offering  will  give  you  that 
one  big  day  to  brag  about  — but  brother,  THAT'S  ITU 


Most  angling  writers,  many  of 
them  far  more  sophisticated 
than  I,  have  said  in  one  way  or  an- 
other that  there  is  nothing  positive 
that  can  ever  be  said  about  trout  fish- 
ing. Then  they  turn  right  around  and 
advise  you  to  fish  with  worms  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  (since 
that’s  the  best  bait  then)  or  use  a 
light  cahill  on  the  25th  of  May  (since 
that  fly  ought  to  be  hatching  then) 
or  some  such  similar  cut  and  dried 
advice.  In  general  they  are  not  telling 
lies.  If  a fisherman  did  nothing  more 
than  fish  with  worms  in  the  early 
spring  and  then  confined  himself  to 
fishing  with  a light  cahill  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  he  might  very  well  take 
as  many  trout  as  the  next  man.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  not.  There 
are  times  that  trout  behave  quite  pe- 
culiarly and  some  of  the  strangest 
combinations  will  take  trout,  some- 
times with  astonishing  regularity, 
that  can  also  be  counted  on  never  to 
work  again  . . . ever.  Well,  hardly 
ever.  Just  what  triggers  trout  into 
such  strange  behavior  will,  I’m  sure, 
continue  to  baffle  fishermen  and  fish- 
ing writers  for  the  rest  of  time. 

If  you  think  I’m  going  to  let  you 
in  on  a new  and  fantastic  method  of 
taking  trout,  you  are  wrong.  What  I 


would  like  to  share  with  you  is  a 
collection  of  incidents  that  happened 
precisely  as  I describe  them.  I make 
no  attempt  to  explain  them.  If  on 
your  water  you  have  never  tried  any 
of  the  about  to  be  mentioned  lures, 
flies  or  baits,  pay  close  attention.  Any 
one  of  them  may  be  just  what  is 
needed  to  stir  up  a monster  or  a 
large  number  of  fish  on  a particular 
day.  But,  and  I almost  guarantee  this, 
they  will  probably  work  no  more  than 
once.  Somehow  the  fish  seem  to  cata- 
log such  things  and  never  play  the 
fool  again. 

THE  FAMOUS  BABOON 
FUR  INCIDENT 

In  1953  a friend  of  mine  having 
tried  all  sorts  of  hobbies,  decided  to 
try  fly  tying.  Although  he  didn’t  care 
much  about  trout  fishing,  incredibly 
enough,  he  did  learn  to  tie  a pretty 
nice  dry  fly.  Once,  when  he  ran  out 
of  wood  duck  for  light  Cahill  wings, 
he  substituted  orange  baboon  hair. 
For  some  reason  or  other  he  tied  the 
wings  in  an  upright  post  fashion. 
That  is,  one  straight  wing  instead  of 
cocked  and  divided  which  was  con- 
sidered standard.  He  gave  me  a half 
dozen  of  the  baboon  flies  and  asked 
me  to  try  them  some  time.  They  did 


look  a bit  ridiculous  but  I put  them 
in  my  box  anyway  and  didn’t  give 
them  another  thought  until  a year 
later.  I was  on  a great  stretch  of  the 
Loyalsock  Creek  in  Pennsylvania’s 
Lycoming  County  when  a great  hatch 
of  Light  Cahills  began  to  make  itself 
known.  In  fact,  there  were  too  many 
of  them  and  for  a fish  to  select  my 
carefully  tied  imitation  from  the  flo- 
tilla of  flies  on  the  surface  would 
have  been  a near  miracle.  Some 
really  big  fish  were  surface  feeding 
and  yet  all  I could  manage  were  a 
couple  of  pint-sized  brookies  that 
would  have  taken  a poorly  cast  bass 
plug.  The  big  browns  paid  no  atten- 
tion. 

I tried  several  other  flies  that  in  no 
way  resembled  the  Light  Cahill  in 
the  hope  that  one  of  them  would  be 
different  enough  to  arouse  the  curi- 
ousity  of  the  more  choosy  browns. 
Now  the  Light  Cahill  is  ordinarily  not 
a difficult  fly  to  suggest  wdth  the 
standard  imitation.  Not  so  today. 
Then,  of  course  you  guessed  it,  I re- 
membered my  friend’s  baboon  hair 
flies.  I found  the  appropriate  box  and 
tied  one  on.  The  post  wing  stuck  up 
a good  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  short  number  fourteen 
hook  and  I really  didn’t  have  much 
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faith  in  it.  But  the  trout  certainly  did! 
Fish  after  fish  picked  out  that  abor- 
tion from  among  the  myriad  of  nat- 
urals. I mean  they  were  actually  hit- 
ting that  fly  in  preference  to  the  real 
thing!  Good  heavens,  I had  stumbled 
on  to  the  angling  secret  of  the  decade, 
or  maybe  even  the  century.  For  two 
hours  I took  fish  with  impudence.  My 
first  baboon  fly  soon  became  so  be- 
draggled that  I was  forced  to  tie  on  a 
fresh  one  and  it  continued  to  produce 
as  well  as  number  one.  I was  al- 
ready plotting  how  I would  modify 
other  flies  and  equip  them  with  ba- 
boon wings  and  how  I would  soon  be 
heralded  as  the  greatest  fly  rodder 
ever  to  grace  the  American  angling 
scene. 

Great  supplies  of  baboon  were  ac- 
quired. Dozens  of  baboon  winged  Ca- 
hills, Adams,  March  Browns  and 
Hendricksons  were  tied  and  oh  my, 
would  I ever  raise  the  devil  for  the 
rest  of  the  trout  season.  Sadly,  noth- 
ing ever  came  of  it  at  all.  Not  only 
did  the  baboon  hair  wing  flies  never 
again  “sweep”  the  streams,  they  nev- 
er once  did  as  well  as  the  old  con- 
ventional patterns.  Oh,  they  caught 
some  fish  alright  but  they  never 
proved  to  be  the  feathered  dynamite 
that  they  were  on  that  singular  even- 


ing. Besides  they  looked  pretty  sad  in 
the  fly  box  after  one  season  because 
the  rather  soft  baboon  hair  tended  to 
curl  when  it  became  damp.  They 
looked  so  bad  that  I soon  ceased  to 
carry  them.  Why  did  they  work  that 
particular  evening?  I can’t  imagine, 
but  in  case  you  happen  to  have  some 
baboon  fur  about  the  house  you  might 
try  it. 

HONEY  BEES  YET 

When  I was  about  twelve  years  old 
I spent  a lot  of  time  fishing  with  a 
friend  who  was  a year  or  two  younger 
than  I.  His  name  was  Orland  Moran 
(I  wish  I knew  where  he  was  today) 
and  Orland,  even  at  that  tender  age, 
was  a most  accomplished  brook  trout 
fisherman.  Flies  and  tapered  leaders 
were  not  among  Orland’s  gear  ...  he 
was  a bait  fisherman  and  he  would 
fish  with  anything  that  could  be  fast- 
ened to  a hook.  We  bicycled  to  a 
nearby  brook  one  day  and  since  Or- 
land usually  provided  the  bait,  I 
didn’t  prepare  myself  properly  for 
what  was  in  store.  He  had  a whole 
jar  full  of  live  honey  bees!  How  in 
the  world,  I asked,  were  we  going  to 
put  a mad  honey  bee  on  the  hook? 
Orland  had  it  all  figured  out.  He 
would  open  the  jar  top  just  a crack 


and  as  a bee  started  to  climb  out  he 
would  seize  it  between  the  tips  of  a 
pair  of  tweezers  that  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  medicine  cabinet.  Holding 
the  bee  just  so,  he  would  impale  the 
buzzing  creature  with  a number 
twelve  hook  and  have  at  it.  He  had 
never  fished  with  bees  before  and 
neither  had  I.  Just  where  he  got  the 
idea  I can’t  imagine,  but  for  small 
stream  brookies  it  really  worked.  Oh 
yes,  I forgot  to  mention  that  he  also 
used  the  tweezers  to  remove  the 
weapon  from  the  butt  end  of  the  bees. 

The  little  native  brookies  of  Ding- 
man  Run  smacked  those  buzzing  bees 
off  the  surface  like  it  was  going  to  be 
their  last  meal.  And  it  usually  was 
since  Orland  and  I didn’t  return 
many  trout  in  those  days.  What  a 
perfect  bait!  There  was  a plentiful 
supply  of  them,  especially  when  the 
dandelions  were  in  blossom,  they 
were  just  the  right  size  and  remained 
quite  lively  on  the  hook  for  some 
time  unless  smacked  off  by  a savage 
strike.  I haven’t  used  bees  since  those 
days  with  Orland,  but  I have  men- 
tioned it  to  others  who  have  tried 
them.  No  luck.  One  friend  after  hear- 
ing the  tale  threatened  to  sue  me 
for  damages.  It  seems  that  he  was  a 
continued  on  page  40 
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Outdoor  writers  often  strain  their 
vocabularies  in  an  effort  to 
describe  the  appearance  and  actions 
of  such  glamorous  fish  as  trout,  sal- 
mon, or  bass.  Few  have  coined  more 
apt  or  imaginative  descriptive  terms 
than  the  one  I heard  a teenage  boy 
apply  to  that  most  unglamorous  of 
fish,  the  sucker. 

One  sultry,  lifeless  day  in  July 
years  ago,  after  a morning  of  so-so 
bass  fishing  on  a central  Pennsylva- 
nia stream,  I came  upon  two  boys 
loafing  on  a covered  bridge.  I no- 
ticed that  they  were  peering  intently 
through  an  opening  in  the  deterior- 
ated bridge  at  something  in  the  water 
below. 

“See  any  bass  down  there?”  I asked. 
“Nope.” 

“What  are  you  looking  at?” 

“Lost  souls.” 

I thought  I had  either  misunder- 
stood or  that  I was  being  treated  to 
some  odd  country  humor. 

“What  do  you  mean — ‘lost  souls’?” 
Instead  of  answering,  one  of  the 
boys  motioned  to  me  to  come  up  on 
the  bridge.  Dropping  my  minnow 
bucket  into  the  water  and  securing 
it  to  a bush,  I made  my  way  to  their 
vantage  point. 

One  of  the  boys  stepped  back  from 
the  opening  through  which  he  had 
been  looking  and  said,  “Take  a look.” 
For  a few  seconds,  until  my  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  change  ift 
light,  I could  see  nothing  except  the 
blurred  outlines  of  rocks.  And  then  I 
saw  a school  of  perhaps  a dozen  large 
suckers  in  tight  formation,  slowly 


sculling  against  the  current,  moving 
forward  a few  inches  and  then 
dropping  back  almost  to  their  original 
position. 

“Nice  suckers,”  I said. 

“Them's  lost  souls,”  said  the  boy 
who  had  yielded  his  look-out  to  me. 

I turned  around,  expecting  to  de- 
tect at  least  a flicker  of  a smile  that 
would  betray  the  fact  that  the  boys 
were  having  some  private  fun  at  the 
expense  of  a “town  fellow.”  But  the 
lad’s  expression  did  not  change.  He 
simply  added,  “We  know  they’s  suck- 
ers, but  we  call  ’em  ‘lost  so^lls’.” 

I was  at  the  point  of  asking  him 
“Why?”  when  I realized  that  to  do 
so  would  actually  be  an  impoliteness 
and  perhaps  an  admission  of  my  own 
dull  imagination.  So  instead  of  ask- 
ing for  an  explanation  I decided  to 
take  another  look.  After  a few  min- 
utes I was  glad  I had  said  no  more. 
As  the  suckers  moved  back  and  forth 
in  slow,  solemn  procession  under  the 
bridge,  they  were  indeed  suggestive 
of  lost  souls  wandering  aimlessly  and 
endlessly  in  a watery  limbo.  And  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  very  appear- 
ance of  a sucker  justified  the  boys’ 
description.  Its  thick,  fleshy  lips  are 
in  a perpetual  pout,  as  if  it  were  en- 
during some  great  sorrow.  Its  color 
during  the  summer  is  dull  and  life- 
less, and  its  eyes  have  a doleful  ex- 
pression. 

“They  sure  look  like  lost  souls,”  I 
said  as  I left  the  boys.  What  I didn’t 
say — because  I didn’t  know  how  to 
say  it — was  that  the  experience  on 
the  bridge  had  made  my  day.  The 
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boys  had  given  me  a lesson  in  close 
observation  of  and  imaginative  con- 
tact with  nature,  things  that  make 
nature  infinitely  rich  and  engrossing. 

What  had  probably  not  occurred  to 
these  boys  is  that  the  term  “lost 
souls”  also  accurately  describes  the 
status  that  suckers  have  among  most 
fishermen.  Lacking  the  beauty  of  the 
trout,  the  dogged  strength  of  the  bass, 
and  the  predatory  power  of  the  mus- 
kellunge,  suckers  are  regarded  as 
trash  fish,  unworthy  of  the  angler’s 
attention.  This  concept  of  suckers 
does  them  an  injustice  and  prevents 
most  men  from  fishing  for  them. 
What  follows,  then,  is  a kind  of  brief 
for  the  defense  of  genus  Catostamus, 
the  common  sucker. 

I have  always  had  a kind  of  affec- 
tion for  suckers — perhaps  because 
these  were  the  fish  that  infected  me 
with  the  fishing  virus  at  an  early  age. 
I recall  early  spring  walks  with  my 
father  to  watch  suckers  making  their 
spawning  run  up  our  shallow  mea- 
dow brook.  And  then  there  were  the 
nights  when  I was  permitted  to  carry 
the  fish  bucket  as  my  father  gigged 
suckers  on  a larger  stream.  (“Gig- 
ging” was  both  legal  and  common  in 
those  days. ) The  darkness,  the  pun- 
gent fumes  of  the  carbide  lamp,  the 
strange  night  sounds,  the  stealthy 
progress  along  the  stream,  the  quick 
plunge  of  the  spear — all  these  formed 
a compound  of  mystery  and  excite- 
ment that  a nine-year-old  would  re- 
member for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

And  then  there  was  the  evening 
when  an  elderly  neighbor  invited  me 
to  go  sucker  fishing  with  him.  My 
“outfit”  was  a ten-foot  willow  pole, 
cut  along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
with  a piece  of  linen  line  and  a small 
hook  and  sinker.  My  mentor  instruct- 
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1 by  Leo  A.  Bressler 


' ed  me  to  watch  for  a succession  of 
I twitches  in  the  line  and  then  to  wait 
until  the  line  moved  out  before  swing- 
; ing  my  pole  back  over  by  shoulder. 
As  we  squatted  on  a log,  waiting 
for  a bite,  he  told  me  stories  about 
’ fishing — and  they  were  stories.  One 
good  way  to  catch  suckers,  he  said, 
was  to  spit  tobacco  juice  into  the 
i water.  This  would  make  the  suckers 
I dizzy,  so  that  they  came  to  the  sur- 
face and  it  was  easy  to  hit  them  over 
the  head  with  a club.  And,  he  sug- 
gested, a good  place  to  fish  was  under 
a bridge  when  it  was  raining  hard, 
since  the  suckers  came  there  to  keep 
from  getting  wet! 

While  he  was  inventing  his  yarns 
and  enjoying  his  chewing  tobacco, 
I kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  line,  im- 
patiently waiting  for  some  action. 
After  an  almost  unendurably  long 
time  for  a small  boy,  there  was  a 
tentative  twitch  at  my  line,  and  a few 
seconds  later  a series  of  more  deter- 
mined tugs.  My  hands  nervously 
grasped  the  pole,  which  was  resting 
on  a forked  stick,  causing  the  pole 
to  jiggle  and  send  ripples  out  over 
the  quiet  water. 

‘Take  your  hands  off  the  pole! 
You’ve  probably  scared  him  away!” 

The  sudden  sharp  tone  of  my 
friend’s  voice  startled  me,  and  I 
dropped  the  pole  back  on  its  forked- 
stick  rest.  Penitent  and  disgusted 
with  myself,  I tried  to  relax  on  my 
hard  log  seat  and  silently  prayed  that 
he  might  be  wrong  in  his  judgment 
just  this  once. 

A few  minutes  later  the  twitches 
in  the  line  resumed,  grew  gradually 
stronger,  and  then  became  a slow, 
steady  pull  moving  the  line  out. 

“Now!  Give  it  to  him!” 


I jumped  up,  grabbed  the  pole,  and 
swung  it  viciously  back  over  my 
shoulder.  For  a second  the  fish  re- 
sisted, then  burst  from  the  water  in 
a silvery  spray,  described  an  arc  over 
my  shoulder,  and  hung  up  on  a hem- 
lock bough  behind  me.  I had  caught 
my  first  sucker! 

I have  caught  many  and  far  no- 
bler fish  since  that  evening,  but  I 
doubt  that  I have  ever  been  prouder 
of  any  catch  than  I was  of  that  12- 
inch  sucker.  As  we  walked  home 
through  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
I kept  glancing  at  the  improvised  wil- 
low-wand  stringer  at  my  side  and  re- 
gretted that  the  darkness  prevented 
most  passersby  from  even  noticing 
my  catch. 

I learned  later,  of  course,  that 
trout,  bass,  and  other  fish  are  more 
exciting  and  challenging  fish,  and  I 
found  that  there  is  a much  greater 
thrill  in  taking  a trout  on  a dry  fly 
than  in  hauling  in  a sucker  with  a 
willow  pole.  But  I have  never  crossed 
suckers  off  my  list  of  fish  worth  fish- 
ing for,  and  I shall  always  feel  kindly 
toward  them. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  for 
this  in  addition  to  the  somewhat 
sentimental  nostalgic  note  I have 
struck.  Unless  one  is  an  ice  fisher- 
man, the  sucker  is  the  annual  herald 
of  the  fishing  season.  As  the  ascend- 
ing sun  begins  to  leave  bare  spots 
on  the  snow-covered  hillsides  in  late 
February  and  the  sky  occasionally 
takes  on  a soft  blue,  the  thought  of 
going  fishing  steals  into  my  subcon- 
scious, if  not  my  conscious,  mind.  By 
early  March  the  thought  has  become 
a resolution,  and  I wait  for  the  first 
day  when  weather,  stream  conditions, 
and  duty  will  permit  the  first  fishing 
trip  of  the  year — for  suckers,  of 
course. 

But  it  is  not  just  that  suckers  fur- 
nish the  first  fishing  of  the  season. 
They  provide  good  sport,  and  catch- 
ing them  is  not  merely  a matter  of 
dunking  a worm  in  any  old  stream. 
Suckers  often  run  to  three  or  four 
pounds,  and  in  the  early  spring, 
when  they  are  strong  and  lively  after 
a winter  in  icy  water,  they  put  up  a 
valiant  fight  on  light  tackle.  At  this 
time,  too,  their  flesh  is  firm  and 
sweet,  and  if  one  doesn’t  mind  deal- 
ing with  their  many  small  bones,  they 
make  good  eating.  But  it  is  a mistake 
to  think  that  one  can  catch  a mess 
of  suckers  regularly  or  easily.  Would- 
be  sucker  fishermen  often  get 
skunked.  Success  at  catching  suckers, 
as  with  other  species  of  fish,  depends 


upon  knowledge  of  bait,  rigs,  and  the 
habits  of  the  fish. 

Small  red  worms  strung  loosely  on 
No.  8 or  10  snelled  hooks  are  most 
likely  to  produce  results,  although  I 
have  caught  suckers  on  nightcrawlers. 
The  best  rig  1 have  used  consists  of 
two  hooks  attached  to  a six-foot 
leader,  about  twenty  inches  apart.  A 
swivel  or  egg  sinker  (the  size  natural- 
ly depends  upon  water  conditions)  is 
slipped  on  the  leader  above  the  hooks, 
and  a split  shot  is  pinched  on  the 
leader  about  ten  inches  above  the  top 
hook  to  prevent  the  sinker  from 
slipping  down  over  the  hooks.  This 
rig  permits  satisfactory  casting  and 
allows  the  fish  to  move  away  with  the 
bait  with  little  resistance  from  the 
sinker.  A light  spinning  outfit  with 
6-  or  8-pound  monofilament  provides 
the  most  sport,  but  some  sucker  fish- 
ermen prefer  bait-casting  outfits. 
Where  the  current  is  strong  or  where 
long  casts  are  necessary,  a stiff  cast- 
ing rod  will  make  hooking  fish  more 
certain. 

The  best  time  to  fish  for  suckers 
is  during  their  spawning  runs,  which 
may  begin  as  early  as  late  February 
but  are  usually  at  their  height  during 
March.  At  this  time  suckers  make 
their  way  out  of  larger  streams  into 
feeder  streams  and  brooks.  The 
mouths  of  feeder  streams  and  sand 
bars  on  which  suckers  school  are 
most  likely  to  offer  good  fishing.  As 
with  fishing  for  other  kinds  of  fish, 
experience  and  a process  of  trial  and 
error  will  reveal  the  best  spots  to  fish. 
One  fairly  certain  clue  as  to  “where 
to  fish”  is  the  presence  of  forked 
sticks  stuck  into  stream  banks  and 
the  remains  of  camp  fires. 

Once  a promising  place  has  been 
located,  the  next  requisite  is  patience. 
Suckers  were  made  for  the  reflective 
man,  or  perhaps  for  the  man  who  is 
most  happy  in  a state  of  inertia, 
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fishing's  great  at  this  deep  pool  located  downstream  from  Route  532. 


Say  “Fishing,”  and  then  say  “Philly”  You  say  that 
these  two  don’t  go  together?  The  waters  around 
the  city  are  just  too  polluted  to  even  think  about  the 
sport.  Better  to  save  time,  energy,  and  money  for  more 
worthwhile  locations  which  are  a lot  further  away. 

Would  anybody  care  to  take  odds  with  those  state- 
ments? Yes,  I will!  Granted,  the  area  is  a far  cry 
from  an  angler’s  paradise,  but  there  are  spots  close  by 
which  will  provide  a reasonable  return  from  some 
serious  angling  investment. 

First  on  the  list,  is  Churchville  Reservoir.  It’s  lo- 
cated in  Bucks  County,  near  the  town  of  Southamp- 
ton, less  than  25  miles  from  my  home  in  the  West 
Oak  Lane  section  of  Philadelphia.  Coming  from  the 
city,  it  is  best  reached  via  Bustleton  Pike.  Stay  on  the 
Pike  until  you  hit  Bristol  Road.  On  the  other  side  of 
Bristol  Road,  Bustleton  turns  into  Churchville  Lane. 
This  runs  right  across  the  lake.  Another  access  road 
is  Elm  Avenue.  Stay  on  Bustleton  Pike  (for  a short 
distance,  Bristol  Road  and  the  Pike  are  the  same). 
You  have  to  make  a left  at  Bristol  Road;  this  keeps 
you  on  Bustleton  Pike.  Watch  for  Elm,  and  make  a 
right  when  you  come  to  it.  This  road  goes  across  the 
lake  also. 

The  lake  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Fishing  is  per- 
mitted on  either  side  of  the  blacktop  along  Church- 
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Reservoirs  in  Bucks  and  Delaware  counties  provide  good  sport  . . . 


Fishin' 

Around 

“Philly” 

by  Tim  Coleman 

ville  Road  and  on  one  side  of  Elm  Avenue.  On  the 
other  side  is  a railroad  embankment  and  fishing  is 
permitted  here  too.  At  present,  these  are  the  only  lo- 
cations open. 

Main  fish  taken  are  an  assortment  of  panfish,  bass, 
carp,  and  recently  muskies.  On  March  13th  of  last 
year  this  fisherman  caught  one.  The  fish  hit  a silver 
spoon,  and  was  “guesstimated”  to  be  over  the  legal 
limit.  However,  thinking  then  that  the  season  was 
closed,  I put  it  back!  Upon  driving  home,  I learned 
that  the  season  had  another  day  to  go.  Who  says  it 
never  pays  to  read  those  little  books  you  get  with  the 
license? 

A bridge,  formed  by  Churchville  Road,  connects 
the  two  lakes.  Around  it  many  perch,  bluegills,  and 
crappies  are  caught.  Tiny  lures,  or  minnows,  fished 
under  the  shade  of  the  bridge  account  for  most  of 
the  “calicos.”  Earthworms,  or  mealworms,  suspended 
at  different  levels  from  bobbers,  account  for  most  of 
the  bluegills.  Perch  are  taken  either  way. 

One  wrinkle  which  showed  up  last  year  was  the 
use  of  small  calicos  as  bass  bait.  A calico  would  be 
caught  by  the  bridge,  and  then  rehooked  thru  the 
back  with  a treble  hook.  They  were  then  allowed  to 
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for  nearby  metropolitan  anglers. 


These  quiet  waters  of  the  Neshaminy,  near  Route  263,  are  just  a short  drive  from  the  author's  home  in  Phila 
delphia. 


swim  around  the  stone  abutments.  Largemouth  bass 
seemed  to  bke  the  idea  of  those  calicos  in  trouble, 
and  would  make  their  presence  known. 

The  best  place  to  fish  for  carp  is  on  either  side  of 
the  railroad  tracks.  The  accepted  bait  seems  to  be 
cornmeal,  and  the  sliding  sinker  rig  seems  to  be  the 
method  used  by  most.  The  biggest  carp  I ever  saw 
in  the  flesh  (a  shade  under  20  pounds)  came  from 
Churchville.  I am  sure  there  are  bigger  fish  to  be 
caught  if  your  tackle  can  stand  the  strain.  Incidental- 
ly, I have  night  fished  up  here  and  caught  carp.  Take 
a lantern,  a couple  of  chairs,  some  cold  refreshment, 
and  a can  of  mosquito  repellent.  It’s  a nice  something 
to  do  on  those  hot  summer  nights. 

Next,  I like  Springton  Reservoir  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, another  good  fishing  spot  about  20  miles  from 
home.  It  is  reached  via  Newtown  Square,  then  one 
mile  southwest  on  Gradyville  Road.  Fishing  is  per- 
mitted in  the  area  between  the  two  bridges,  and  from 
’ the  roadway  approaches  to  same.  Popular  species 
present  are  panfish,  carp,  bass,  and  muskies. 

As  with  Churchville,  a lot  of  panfish  come  from 
around  the  bridges.  For  the  bass,  a friend  of  mine 
from  nearby  Brookhaven  does  very  well  using  purple 
plastic  worms.  He  puts  one  weedless  hook  in  the 
head,  and  then  works  them  slowly  along  the  bottom. 
He  introduced  me  to  the  lake  and  to  this  method. 
Carp  like  cornmeal  here,  and  the  roadways  are  pop- 
ular spots  for  presenting  the  bait.  Most  of  the  mus- 
kies that  I have  heard  about  here  were  caught  by  bait 
fishing  with  minnows  for  panfish.  The  bobber  dips 
out  of  sight,  and  instead  of  a little  round  fish,  up 
comes  a long,  lean  one. 

We  switch  next  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  the  lake  in  the 
property  of  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Chemical  Plant.  It 
is  reached  by  Route  13,  then  east  on  413.  An  addi- 
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This  nice  mess  of  crappies  (above)  was  caught  at  the  Springton  Reser- 
voir in  Delaware  County.  Just  a sample  of  the  good  fishing  available 
there.  Below:  Carp  fishing  on  the  Neshaminy  can  be  a rewarding  ex- 
perience. 


Bruce  Bish  proved  he  knew  how  to  catch  walleyes  on  this  fishing  trip  to  Pymatuning  Reservoir. 


The  season  in  Pennsylvania  closes 
for  only  a short  time  during  the 
year  on  walleye,  bass,  pike  or  mus- 
kellunge.  However  if  you  want  to  go 
fishing  for  any  of  these  this  “short 
time’’  can  seem  an  eternity.  Situated 
on  the  northern  Pennsylvania/Ohio 
border  is  one  of  the  best  fishing  lakes 
in  either  state  and  it  is  open  for  fish- 
ing all  year  long.  My  favorite  eating 
fish,  the  walleye,  is  found  here  in 
abundance  and  more  bragging  size 
muskies  come  out  of  here  every  year 
than  you  can  shake  a stick  at.  If 
you’re  a bass  devotee,  this  lake  will  be 
high  on  your  list.  Full  of  stumps  and 
underwater  snags,  it  is  an  ideal  bass 
area.  Yes,  you’re  right,  it  couldn’t  be 
anyplace  but  the  Pymatuning  Reser- 
voir. 

The  “Pymatuning”  is  a man  made 
impoundment  covering  17,000  acres. 
Roughly  16  miles  long,  with  70  odd 
miles  of  shore  line,  it  is  known  to  get 
pretty  choppy  in  a hurry.  This  is 
caused  mainly  by  the  overall  shallow 
depth,  which  runs  only  35  feet  at 


the  deepest.  Most  of  it  is  much  shal- 
lower than  that.  When  the  wind 
blows  it’s  best  to  head  for  shore  un- 
less you  have  an  exceptionally  sea-,^ 
worthy  craft.  The  10  horsepower 
maximum  rating  keeps  it  a fishing 
lake  as  do  the  stumps  found  abun- 
dantly throughout  the  water. 

A beautiful  new  swimming  area 
has  been  built  at  the  state  beach  fa- 
cilities near  Linesville.  There  is  also 
a boat  livery,  launching  ramp,  and 
plenty  of  space  to  just  relax.  The 
Jamestown  area  has  about  the  same 
facilities  plus  camping  sites,  but  for 
the  past  15  years  I have  fished  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  and  just  natur- 
ally seem  to  gravitate  there.  If  your 
family  is  not  overly  fond  of  fishing 
with  you  they  can  spend  the  day  on 
the  beach.  Or  they  may  want  to 
see  the  Goose  Management  Area 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
maintains.  There  are  few  places  in 
these  United  States  where  you  are 
able  to  see  thousands  of  wild  Canada 
geese  at  one  time.  They  cover  the 


We  didn't  use  the  net  for  the  little  ones  . . . 

WALLEYE 

PARADISE 

fields  and  literally  fill  the  sky. 

Have  you  ever  taken  your  family 
to  a fish  hatchery?  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  a real  beauty 
to  show  you  up  there.  If  you  or  your 
family  have  never  visited  either  of 
these  places  they  should  be  a must 
on  your  list.  And  the  kids  love  to  see 
the  carp  at  the  spillway;  just  throw 
in  a shce  of  bread  and  the  water 
boils  with  carp.  If  a duck  happens  to 
be  nearby  he  is  raised  right  out  of 
the  water  on  the  fish’s  back.  Thou- 
sands of  visitors  stop  here  every  year 
and  most  come  back  again  and  again. 

Rut  let’s  get  back  to  fishing.  There 
are  acres  and  acres  of  stump  laden 
water  with  bass  lying  under  every 
stump.  Someday  the  record  bass  for 
Pennsylvania  will  come  out  of  this 
water.  There  have  been  days  in  May 
and  early  June  when,  armed  with  a 
hand-full  of  plastic  worms  and  a 
spinning  outfit,  we  caught  bass  until 
our  arms  hurt.  Granted,  these  were 
nesting  fish  and  when  you  tossed 
that  worm  next  to  a stump,  with  old 
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I'l  We  just  lifted  them  out  and  released  them. 


At  Pyrnatuning— 

the  lake 

for  all  seasons 


by  Sam  Mossier 


Three  fair  fish  which  I had  just  caught.  Walleyes  are  in  season  all  year  long  at  Pymatuning. 


big-mouth  guarding  the  nursery  at 
the  bottom,  there  was  action  aplenty. 
We  returned  all  these  scrappers  to 
the  water  as  none  were  hooked  deep 
and  all  were  unhurt.  A fairly  heavy 
line  had  to  be  used  as  there  was  no 
room  to  play  the  fish.  When  you  had 
a strike,  it  was  “horse”  him  in  as  fast 
as  you  can.  Any  fish  that  makes  it  to 
the  bottom  (and  the  snags)  breaks 
free  every  time. 

If  you’re  a crappie  fisherman,  you 
will  find  some  of  the  best  action  in 
the  state  here.  Minnows  seem  to  work 
best  with  worms,  jigs,  and  small 
spinners  following  a close  second. 
Personally,  I like  to  use  my  ultra 
light  spinning  outfit  and  cast  tiny 
spoons  and  spinners  to  the  feeding 
pan  fish.  On  a light  action  rod  they 
put  up  a battle  equal  to  any  fish 
twice  their  size. 

The  dedicated  musky  fisherman 
can  be  seen  trolling  across  the  water 
almost  any  day  that  it  isn’t  frozen. 
They  are  a hardy  breed,  these  tiger 
fishermen.  I do  my  share  of  musky 


hunting,  but  after  a day  of  hunting 
and  no  finding,  I switch  to  a more 
productive  pastime — one  of  which  is 
fishing  for  walleyes. 

Early  spring  until  late  fall,  I troll 
the  waters  around  Clarke,  Harris  and 
Whaley  Islands  for  these  oversized 
“perch.”  On  a trip  last  fall,  we 
launched  at  the  state  ramp  and  were 
just  heading  out  to  open  water,  when 
ZAP!  The  rod  arched  and  before  we 
were  in  the  water  10  minutes  I boat- 
ed a 15  incher.  My  Beno  lure  hadn’t 
even  gotten  out  behind  the  boat  more 
than  20  feet.  Not  wanting  to  fish  off 
the  landing  area  I cut  across  to  a spot 
that  has  been  a good  producer  in  the 
past  years.  As  we  made  our  first  pass 
through  my  favorite  cove  my  part- 
ner's rod  was  yanked  out  of  his  hand 
and  came  clattering  back  over  the 
seats  toward  me.  He  made  a des- 
perate dive  for  the  rod  handle,  grab- 
bing it  just  before  it  was  too  late,  and 
managed  to  set  the  hook  while  still 
prone  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Twenty  yards  behind  us  a fish  came 


out  of  the  water  shaking  spray  in 
every  direction.  It  couldn’t  have  been 
a walleye  because  all  the  books  say 
walleyes  don’t  jump,  and  I know  it 
wasn’t  a bass,  but  it  really  doesn’t 
matter  as  he  shook  the  hooks  before 
we  had  a chance  to  bring  him  in.  It 
wasn’t  five  minutes  before  his  rod 
was  thumping  again.  Harry  kept  the 
line  tight  this  time  and  soon  had  a 
beauty  beside  the  boat  where  I slid 
the  net  under  him.  When  the  fish 
struck  I took  a bearing  on  a dead 
snag  ahead  and  a rock  on  the  shore 
line  behind.  This  is  almost  reflex 
action.  With  these  two  land  points  we 
can  line  up  the  boat  and  pass  over 
the  same  school  time  after  time.  The 
fish  in  a school  seem  to  all  run  about 
the  same  size  and  the  three  we 
picked  out  of  this  school  were  with- 
in a half  inch  in  length  of  each  oth- 
er. 

Then  there  was  the  trip  when  we 
used  two  boats  and  I was  to  show 
everybody  where  these  walleyes  were. 

continued  on  page  47 
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Part  I 

Once  in  a while  when  you’re  on  your  vacation, 
give  the  fish  a holiday;  look  about  and  observe 
the  insects  that  share  a fish’s  world.  You’ll  discover 
that  Dame  Nature  was  just  as  clever  in  creating  these 
smaller  hfe  forms  as  when  she  was  deciding  on  the 
form  and  functions  of  the  swim  bladder  or  nostrils  of 
your  favorite  fish.  Nature  has  always  been  a tireless 
experimenter  in  the  various  forms  of  life  she  has 
fashioned,  from  alga  to  sequoia  or  from  amoeba  to 
man. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  ways  animals  locomote, 
we’ll  see  her  inventiveness;  no  science  fiction  writer 
has  ever  been  her  equal.  Man  is  2-legged,  so  is  a bird. 
His  dog,  like  most  mammals  is  4-legged  and  so  are 
amphibians  and  reptiles,  usually.  Even  fish,  their 
paired  pelvic  and  pectoral  fins,  two  on  a side,  are 
considered  homologus  with  the  legs  of  other  verte- 
brates. Man  generally  dishkes  the  6-leggers,  the  hex- 
apods or  insects;  the  8-leggers,  ticks,  mites,  spiders, 
and  scorpions.  Some  10-leggers:  crabs,  lobsters, 

shrimp,  he  enjoys  gastronomically.  The  “many-leg- 
gers,”  centipedes  and  milhpedes,  give  him  shivers. 

The  legless  creatures  he  tolerates,  rubs  out,  enjoys, 
or  fears  as  he  occasionally  uses  a nightcrawler  for 
bait,  poisons  a snail  or  slug,  eats  an  oyster,  or  is  mo- 
mentarily startled  by  a garter  snake. 

Animals  with  legs  seem  to  have  an  even  number 
of  them,  but  occasionally  the  tail  acts  as  an  extra 
limb.  Imagine  how  bereft  a squirrel,  opossum,  kan- 
garoo, certain  monkeys,  even  horses  and  cows  during 
fly  season,  not  to  mention  fish  . . . would  be,  if  they 
j were  tailless ! 

j ...  the  numberless  insects . . . 

: The  6-leggers  are  a group  of  animals  so  numerous 

and  often  so  intimately  associated  with  man  that  he 
finds  it  difficult  not  to  be  opinionated  about  them. 

I Those  that  have  been  described  and  scientifically 
; named  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  species 
I ...  over  250,000  species  of  beetles  alone!  There  are 
more  kinds  of  insects  on  earth  than  all  the  other  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  animals  added  together! 

Man  should  be  enthusiastic  about  some  of  the  6- 
leggers  because  insects  make  possible  our  great  as- 
i sortment  of  luscious  fruit,  including  citrus  varieties, 
i through  pollination,  but  he  is  apt  to  forget  the  virtue 
of  some  because  of  the  destructiveness  of  others;  the 
I holes  eaten  in  his  woolens,  the  timbers  destroyed  in 
his  home,  the  wholesale  loss  of  unsprayed  crops,  the 
i persecution  of  his  livestock,  the  bites  and  stings  he 
i himself  has  endured.  The  indignity  inflicted  on  my 
I upper  hp  by  a hornet,  the  retinue  of  mosquitoes  on  a 
trek  through  the  Everglades,  or  the  bloody  torture  of 
I black  flies  on  a collecting  trip  about  Hudson  Bay  . . . 
linger  on  in  my  memory  after  40  years. 

Sometimes  their  sheer  numbers  are  appalling  as 
' when  for  many  a square  mile,  hordes  of  grasshoppers 
have  chewed  off  every  green  thing,  or  when  a plague 


of  cicadas  make  the  countryside  ache  with  their  shrill 
stridulations.  But  insects  can  be  astonishing  without 
eating  or  shrieking.  I used  to  watch  the  mayflies  rise 
without  a sound  out  of  the  water  of  Lake  Erie.  They 
came  by  the  trilhons,  ruining  fishing,  coating  trees 
and  buildings,  burying  fields  of  lettuce  with  their 
short-lived  selves,  falling  into  the  water  at  bathing 
beaches  in  such  numbers  that  the  water  became 
thick.  Later,  evil  smelling  rows  of  their  desiccating 
bodies  were  left  by  the  waves  on  the  shore. 

. . . securing  underwater  oxygen  . . . 

Breathing  for  a water  insect  is  a much  more  in- 
tricate life  function  than  is  breathing  for  a land  in- 
sect. All  adult  insects  lack  lungs.  Instead,  they  have 
a rather  intricate  network  of  air-tubes  that  lead  to  the 
vital  organs  from  openings  called  spiracles  set  in  the 
chitinous  margins  of  the  outer  shell  or  exoskeleton. 
The  abdomen  acts  as  a bellows  to  draw  in  and  then 
expel  air.  The  land  insects,  old  and  young,  have  such 
a breathing  apparatus. 

This  arrangement  couldn’t  work  for  the  young  of 
water  insects.  They  have  to  be  equipped  with  gills 
that  can  remove  the  free  oxygen  from  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  Sometimes  these  organs  are  like  the 
three-banded  caudal  appendages  of  damselfly  naiads. 
Again,  the  gills  are  hidden  as  in  dragonfly  naiads; 
they  line  the  interior  of  the  rectum.  Water  drawn  in 
supplies  the  insect  with  oxygen;  water  forced  out  sud- 
denly can  rocket  the  creature  away  from  danger.  A 
few  water  waifs  seem  to  secure  oxygen  without  ben- 
efit of  special  organs.  They  have  the  abihty  to  ex- 
tract oxygen  directly  through  their  skin  much  as  do 
hibernating  frogs. 

But  a time  comes  inevitably  in  the  hfe  cycle,  usual- 
ly when  the  wings  and  the  sex  organs  begin  to  ma- 
ture, that  the  leggy  nymphs  or  naiads  transform  into 
the  winged,  adult  forms  that  are  about  ready  to  fly 
and  mate.  It  is  necessary  they  leave  the  old  hfe  of 
gill-breathing  in  the  water  for  a new  existence  of 
spiracle  breathing  in  the  air. 

. . . transition  . . . 

This  must  be  a traumatic  period  in  the  hfe  of  an 
aquatic  insect  such  as  a dragonfly.  For  three  or  four 
years  it  has  enjoyed  the  naiad  hfe,  crawling  through 
the  underwater  vegetation,  living  on  tiny  fish  and 
other  insects.  Any  change  in  its  habitat  has  been  as 
slow  as  the  seasons.  Colors,  sights,  sounds  are  muted 
in  its  underwater  world. 

Then,  abruptly,  very  early  one  morning  a sudden 
urge  forces  it  to  crawl  up  a stem  of  a reed,  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  into  this  new  medium,  the 
air.  Its  old  skin  slits  down  the  back,  and  the  dragon- 
fly drags  itself  through  the  gap,  limp,  wet,  with  droop- 
ing, slowly  expanding  wings.  A rough  wind  it  has 
never  known  tries  to  tear  it  away  as  it  clutches  the 
reed.  The  old  sun,  seemingly  tolerant  as  formerly  ob- 
served through  layers  of  water,  is  now  a monster, 

continued  on  pai»e  46 
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janing  up  debris  left  by  the  rampaging  waters  of  Spring 


Creek  was  a man-sized  job  but  members  of  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp  handled  it  well. 


h Commission  heavy  equipment  was  pressed  into  service  during  the  cleanup  but  loading  the  buckets  with  debris  called  for  plenty  of  "elbow  grease, 


Junior  Conservation  Camp  In  Action 


by  Paul  Antolosky 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Centre  County 

Photos:  Russell  Gettig 
Sta§  Photographer 


The  author,  left,  in  a lighter  moment,  en- 
gaged in  his  favorite  chore — teaching  some 
youngster  the  fine  art  of  fly  casting. 


There  were  many  untold  episodes  of  unselfish  as- 
sistance throughout  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  great  flood  of  1972,  as  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  “pitched  in”  and  did  the  job  of  cleaning  up.  A 
most  encouraging  case  in  the  field  of  conservation 
was  brought  to  Life  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission’s famed  Fishermen’s  Paradise,  located  on 
Spring  Creek  in  Centre  County. 

The  heavy  June  rains  swelled  Spring  Creek  to  an 
unbehevable  level  as  it  coursed  its  way  through  the 
two  hatcheries  located  on  its  banks.  Although  the 
loss  of  fish  was  slight  at  the  hatcheries,  the  popular 
Fishermen’s  Paradise  was  seriously  affected.  Macad- 
am roads  were  swept  away,  banks  were  badly  eroded, 
trees,  shrubs  and  grass  were  uprooted,  stream  im- 
provement devices  were  destroyed,  and  logs,  hmbs, 
mud  and  silt  were  strewn  throughout  the  scenic 
project. 

Despair  by  all  that  witnessed  the  effects  was  ev- 
ident as  the  huge  task  of  restoration  was  contem- 
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Hatchery  losses  were  slight  but  members  of  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp  turned  to  rescuing  the  few  fish  that  were  stranded  in  isolated  pools. 


plated.  A bright  ray  of  hope  was  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  youth  of  the  Pennsylvania  Junior  Conser- 
vation Camp,  quartered  at  Stone  Valley,  who  were 
normally  scheduled  for  Fish  Commission  programs 
relative  to  their  training  program.  A quick  consulta- 
tion with  Tom  Grote,  Director  of  the  Camp,  brought 
an  encouraging,  “Well  do  anything  we  can  to  help.” 
Three  days  after  the  flood  subsided  Mr.  Grote  ap- 
peared with  some  fifty  youths  from  the  Camp,  eager 
to  get  started.  Fish  Commission  personnel  manned 
power  saws,  trucks  and  high-lifts  with  the  youths 
loading  the  trucks  with  the  “cut-down-to-size”  debris. 
Several  teams  were  used  for  fish  salvage  where  many 
trout  were  found  to  be  stranded  in  isolated  pools 
throughout  the  hatchery  grounds.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sions Training  School,  located  on  the  grounds  had  its 
basement  full  of  water.  This  was  pumped  out  and  the 
furnishings  and  furniture  were  washed  and  polished. 
In  the  following  weeks,  rakes  and  shovels  were 
brought  into  play  along  with  wheelbarrows,  raking 
topsoil,  debris  and  small  stones  and  silt  from  the 


lawn  areas  preparing  for  final  grass  reseeding.  Stream 
improvement  devices  that  were  leveled  or  washed 
away  were  replaced  and  restored  to  original  form  un- 
der Commission  supervision. 

The  total  result  of  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp 
effort  was  the  assistance  of  nine  full  working  days, 
with  approximately  fifty  youths  per  day,  or  a total  of 
2700  man  hours  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  Fish- 
ermen’s Paradise.  Especially  encouraging  to  me  was 
the  fact  that  the  youths  never  once  grumbled,  cheer- 
fully tackling  an  unglamourous  job  and  doing  it  well. 
Today,  the  Paradise  bears  very  few  scars  of  the  flood 
of  1972. 

Discussing  the  final  results  with  Mr.  Grote  after  the 
Camp  had  closed  for  the  year,  his  comment  was, 
“This  was  conservation  at  work  in  the  truest  sense.” 
To  Mr.  Grote,  the  staff  members  of  the  Conservation 
Camp,  and  to  all  the  members  that  participated  in 
this  tremendous  all  out  effort,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  extends  to  you  a most  sincere  “WELL 
DONE  MEN!” 
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TAILRACE  FISHING 
OFFERS  A NEW  CHALLENGE 
TO  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLERS— 
YEAR  ROUND  TROUT  FISHING 

AT  KINZUA, 
AT  YOUGHIOGHENY, 
AND,  AS  AN  ADDED  BONUS- 
WALLEYES,  NORTHERN  PIKE,  AND 

MUSKELLUNGE 
THROWN  IN  FOR  GOOD  MEASURE! 


FISBIire  OUTLOOE 

By..  Stan  Faulakowich 


Over  the  past  several  decades  the 
construction  of  huge  dams  for 
water  supply  reservoirs,  flood  control, 
or  recreation  has  caused  much  con- 
cern among  land  owners,  sportsmen 
and  the  fisheries  management  peo- 
ple. This  has  been  true  not  only  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  reasons  for  their  concern  lie  first 
in  the  facilities  included  (or  exclud- 
ed) in  the  construction  for  passage 
of  migratory  fish,  and  secondly,  the 
temperatures  of  the  water  at  point  of 
discharge. 

All  of  these  dams  do  provide  a 
fisheries  resource.  But,  if  temper- 
atures here  are  not  controlled,  they 
do  become  a type  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion. Most  new  dams  are  built  with 
provisions  to  draw  ofP  the  water  at 
several  different  depths.  Old  dams 
were  generally  of  the  type  with  bot- 
tom discharge  with  an  emergency 
spillway  for  excess  flow.  In  very  deep 
impoundments  this  type  of  discharge 
creates  the  temperature  problem. 
During  the  winter  months  the  warm- 
est water  in  the  impoundment  is  at 
the  bottom  and  at  the  discharge  it 
increases  the  fishing  activity  in  the 
pool  below.  During  the  summer,  how- 
ever, the  coldest  water  is  at  the  bot- 
tom and  when  discharged  may  vary 
as  much  as  thirty  degrees  from  sur- 
face temperatures.  Besides  adversely 
affecting  fishing  it  also  disrupts  the 
feeding  and  spawning  processes  of 
the  fish.  Then  too,  many  times  the 
water  becomes  too  cold  to  be  utilized 
for  wading,  swimming  or  water  ski- 


ing for  miles  below  the  discharge. 
Land  owners  are  not  too  happy  about 
water  at  their  front  door  which  is 
too  cold  to  be  used.  A case  in  point 
— water  temperatures  at  Hancock 
N.Y.,  twenty  or  so  miles  below  the 
discharge  from  the  Cannonsville  Res- 
ervoir, were  46  degrees  in  August. 

Last  month  we  talked  about  the 
fishing  in  heated  water  discharges. 
This  month  we  will  deal  with  two  of 
the  most  noted  cool  water  discharges 
which  have  created  fishing  hot  spots. 
The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  certain  spe- 
cies of  fish,  notably  trout,  do  migrate 
to  these  areas  of  varying  temper- 
atures and  are  stopped  by  the  man 
made  barriers,  have  opened  these 
two  spots  to  year-round  trout  fishing. 
From  the  discharge  below  Kinzua 
Dam  in  Warren  County  to  a point  % 
miles  downstream  is  the  first  of  these 
to  be  covered.  Daily  creel  limit  for 
trout  here  is  three — all  year  long. 
Sizes,  seasons  and  creel  limits  for 
all  other  fish  remain  the  same  as  in 
all  other  inland  waters. 

Kinzua,  which  impounds  thousands 
of  acres  of  water  is  located  along 
Rte.  59,  nine  miles  east  of  the  city  of 
Warren.  Below  the  breast  of  the  dam 
where  most  of  the  winter  fishing 
takes  place,  several  parking  lots  have 
been  built  adjacent  to  the  river.  The 
great  turbulence  of  the  water  and  the 
many  rock  shelves  dictate  that  no 
boating  be  allowed  in  this  pool;  only 
shore  fishing  is  permitted.  A con- 
stantly shifting  bottom  and  the  many 


deep  drop  offs  along  the  shore  make 
wading  tricky  and  sometimes  danger- 
ous. It’s  best  not  to  venture  out  too 
far  from  the  shore. 

Trout  fishing  here  at  the  tailrace 
is  primarily  for  big  browns,  in  the 
twenty  inch  plus  class.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  rainbows  stocked 
in  the  downstream  tributaries  should 
see  more  of  these  turn  up  this  year. 
Very  few  brookies  are  caught.  Top 
lures  have  been  the  jig  or  jig  varia- 
tions. Most  fellows  use  small,  round 
headed  jigs  weighing  ounce  or  less. 
Over  all  length  is  about  two  inches. 
This  is  one  area  where  Marabou- 
tailed jigs  seem  to  work  better  than 
those  of  bucktail.  Color  preferences 
vary;  solid  whites  and  solid  yellows 
were  favorites,  but  lately,  blue  heads 
with  white  tails,  and  yellow  heads 
with  white  tails  are  getting  more 
play  than  any  other  combination. 
Slow  and  easy  on  the  retrieve,  with 
very  little  twitching,  and  fished  right 
down  on  the  bottom  is  the  method 
most  effective.  The  many  rock  shelves 
insure  one  thing;  if  you  are  fishing 
properly,  you’re  going  to  lose  jigs! 
Bring  along  a good  supply. 

Since  this  is  also  home  water  to 
many  huge  walleye,  musky  and  an 
occasional  northern  pike,  you  would 
think  that  wire  leaders  were  more 
or  less  a necessity.  Not  so,  most  fish 
are  hooked  right  in  the  lip  and  reg- 
ulars feel  the  wire  leader  takes  away 
too  much  action  from  the  lure.  Spin- 
ning rods  rigged  with  8 or  10  pound 
continued  on  page  48 
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THE 
ANNUAL 
REPORT 
of  the 

Pennsylvania 

Fish 

Commission 

107  years  of  service 
to  Pennsylvania  Anglers 


EXECUTIVE 

OFFICE 

The  Executive  Director  coordinated  all  of  the 
activities  and  programs  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  served  as  direct  liaison  be- 
tween the  staff  and  personnel  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

During  this  fiscal  year  the  Commission  met  in  for- 
mal sessions  on  January  10,  April  24,  July  14,  and 
October  16 — 1972.  Commission  members  voted  to 
modify  and  change  some  basic  policies  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  policies  on  Cooperative  Nurser- 
ies, Wilderness  Trout  Stream  Program,  and  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  two  new  regions,  mak- 
ing a total  of  six. 

The  Executive  Director  represented  the  Commis- 
sion as  a member  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Board,  a Commissioner  in  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Susquehanna 
Shad  Advisory  Committee  and  in  those  inter-agen- 
cy coordinating  efforts  that  followed  Hurricane  Ag- 
nes. In  those  efforts  the  Commission  stood  its  ground 
in  protecting  the  streams  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
irresponsible  “reclamation”  after  the  flood,  including 
the  issuance  of  a number  of  cease  and  desist  orders 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources. 
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BUREAU  OF 
FISHERIES  & 
ENGINEERING 


Division 

of 

Fisheries 

Division  biologists  were  involved  in  several  long 
term  major  research  projects  including  an  in- 
terstate study  of  anadromous  fish  in  the  Delaware 
River,  a study  of  whirhng  disease  of  trout,  restora- 
tion of  shad  runs  in  the  Brandywine,  studies  of  water 
quality  and  fish  stocks  in  the  Pennsylvania  waters  of 
Lake  Erie,  a survey  of  fish  populations  and  environ- 
mental conditions  in  the  Allegheny  River  from  the 
Kinzua  Dam  to  Franklin,  a study  of  the  feasibility 
of  culturing  various  species  of  fish  in  vertical  units, 
a detailed  analysis  of  the  composition  of  hatchery 
effluents  and  their  impact  on  receiving  streams  and 
a study  of  the  brook  trout  population  in  a typical 
mountain  stream.  Most  of  these  studies  have  obvious 
potential  for  direct  benefit  to  fish  cultural  and  man- 
agement efforts.  Others,  such  as  the  Allegheny  and 
Delaware  River  studies  are  a necessary  response  to 
threats  to  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania  anglers.  An- 
glers are  very  greatly  concerned  about  the  influence 
of  the  regulated  release  from  Kinzua  Dam  and  of 
several  in-river  dredging  operations  on  the  Allegheny 
River  fishery  and  about  the  possible  changes  in  exist- 
ing fisheries,  including  the  shad  run,  in  the  Delaware 
River  should  Tocks  Island  Dam  be  constructed. 


Workshop  Participation 

Biologists  at  the  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Sta- 
tion were  involved  in  field  investigations,  educational 
activities  and  advisory  services.  Personnel  from  the 
division  have  attended  various  organized  seminars, 
workshops,  professional  society  meetings,  and  train- 
ing courses  including  the  meeting  of  the  Northeast 
Division  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  the  North- 
east States  Warmwater  Fisheries  Workshop,  the  In- 
terstate Muskellunge  Culture  Workshop,  the  Salmon- 
id  Culture  Workshop,  the  Fluorescent  Antibody  Tech- 
niques Workshop,  a Symposium  on  Virus  Tumorgen- 
esis  and  Immunogenesis,  and  the  Sixth  Annual 
Statistical  Workshop  for  Game  and  Fish  Biologists. 
Division  staff  also  represented  anglers  at  various 
hearings  and  as  participants  in  a number  of  com- 
mittees including  the  Pennsylvania  Water  Resources 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  State  Water  Plan  Sub- 
committee, the  Abandoned  Mine  Drainage  Priorities 
Committee,  the  Pine  Creek  Task  Force,  the  Delaware 
River  Fisheries  Technical  Committee,  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Committee,  the  Brandywine  Creek  Pollu- 
tion Task  Force,  and  the  Northeast  States  Salmonid 
Brood  Stock  Selection  Committee.  Fisheries  personnel 
made  many  contributions  to  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Board  concerning  establishment  of  water  quality 
standards. 

Management  Surveys 

The  various  sections  within  the  division  have  ex- 
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panded  the  scope  of  their  service  to  the  angler.  The 
fisheries  management  staff  conducted  115  stream 
surveys  in  37  counties  and  49  lake  surveys  in  36 
counties.  These  surveys  were  conducted  to  provide 
information  for  fisheries  management  efforts,  to  as- 
sess fish  kills  and  pollutions  and  to  evaluate  wilder- 
ness trout  streams.  The  management  staff  also  re- 
viewed and  processed  152  aquatic  herbicide  permit 
apphcations. 

Future  plans  of  the  management  staff  include  the 
estabhshment  of  a District  Biologist  in  the  southeast 
district  of  the  Commonwealth,  adoption  of  a new 
trout  stocking  basic  numbers  format,  a long  range 
study  and  determination  of  the  effectiveness  of  wired 
stocking  areas,  the  initiation  of  a program  to  evaluate 
population  and  age-growth  rates  of  smallmouth  bass 
in  Commonwealth  streams,  conducting  a mail  survey 
to  gain  an  accurate  insight  on  muskellunge  fisher- 
men success,  and  the  continuation  and  possible  ex- 
pansion of  studies  to  determine  effective  means  of 
controlling  aquatic  weed  growth  and  stunted  fish 
populations. 

Research 

The  fisheries  research  staff  conducted  studies  on 
infectious  pancreatic  necrosis,  fish  transportation 
units,  brood  stock  selection  and  the  feasibility  of 
rearing  and  introducing  striped  bass  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  addition  the  staff  carried  out  178  pathology  in- 


vestigations. Each  pathology  investigation  resulted  in 
recommended  prophylactic  or  therapeutic  measures. 
The  research  staff  also  organized  and  conducted  the 
Commission’s  Fish  Culture  School  which  provided 
formal  in-service  training  for  14  division  employees. 

Projected  programs  of  the  research  staff  include 
expansion  of  studies  on  infectious  pancreatic  ne- 
crosis, a serious  viral  disease  of  trout;  establishment 
of  a mobile  water  quality  lab  for  hatchery  water 
supply  effluent  and  pathological  investigation  pur- 
poses, conduct  investigations  into  the  feasibility  of 
rearing  landlocked  Atlantic  salmon  in  Pennsylvania, 
expand  studies  to  determine  more  economical  meth- 
ods of  rearing  muskellunge,  northern  pike  and  wall- 
eye fingerlings,  and  evaluate  the  performance  of 
various  genetic  strains  of  trout  under  production 
conditions. 

Propagation 

The  propagation  section,  through  the  cooperative 
nurseries  branch,  furnished  847,620  fingerling  trout, 
22,464  eyed  brook  trout  eggs  and  750,000  walleye 
eggs  for  104  organizations  sponsoring  133  trout  nur- 
series and  two  bass  nurseries  in  44  counties.  It  is 
anticipated  that  987,000  fingerhng  trout  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  nursery  requests  in  1972-73.  The  co- 
operative nursery  branch  also  conducted  four  region- 
al seminars  and  dinner  meetings  for  representatives 
of  groups  sponsoring  nurseries. 
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^ Trout  are  checked 
for  “ripeness”  . . . 

A gentle  pressure  is 
all  that’s  needed. 

About  a year  later  ^ 
the  finished  product. 


The  coldwater  propagation  and  the  warmwater 
propagation  sections  had  an  excellent  year  with  out- 
standing success  in  both  areas.  The  primary  objec- 
tives of  the  coldwater  propagation  section  remained 
the  production  of  sufficient  healthy  adult  trout  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  trout  anglers.  To  assure  the 
section  will  continue  to  meet  this  objective  a new 
trout  hatchery,  the  Big  Spring  Fish  Cultural  Station  in 
Cumberland  County,  began  trout  production  this 
fiscal  year.  The  first  contribution  from  this  hatchery 
to  the  trout  stocking  program  will  be  in  1973.  Other 
areas  of  responsibility  include  provision  of  fingerling 
trout  for  the  cooperative  nursery  program,  the  in- 
creased utilization  of  hght  controlled  spawning  to 
produce  a larger  fish  from  the  northernmost  hatcher- 
ies, and  careful  control  of  feeding  practices  and 
techniques  to  offset,  partially,  increasing  fish  food 
costs  while  continuing  to  produce  large  and  healthy 
trout.  Every  effort  continues  to  decrease  production 
costs  while  upgrading  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
trout  produced. 

The  objectives  of  the  warmwater  propagation  sec- 
tion are  more  diverse,  with  production  fluctuating 
based  on  species  and  relative  numbers  required  to 
meet  fishery  management  needs.  Outstanding  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  in  overall  warmwater  culture 
with  highly  sufficient  gains  in  production  of  species 
such  as  walleye  and  muskellunge.  Projected  needs  for 
warmwater  fishes  far  exceed  the  production  capabil- 
ity of  existing  hatcheries.  During  the  coming  fiscal 
year  there  will  be  close  liaison  between  warmwater 
propagation  and  research  personnel  to  attempt  to 


provide  new  technology  to  increase  production. 

The  results  of  propagation  efforts  for  both  cold- 
water  and  warmwater  species  are  summarized  as 
follows : 


STATE-FEDERAL  COOPERATIVE  STOCKING  PROGRAM 
Cold  Water  Fisheries 


Number  of  trout  streams  stocked 

Miles  of  trout  streams  stocked 

Acres  of  trout  streams  stocked 

Number  of  ponds  and  lakes  stocked  with  trout 

Number  of  lakes  stocked  with  trout  (Experimental) 

Acres  of  ponds  and  lakes  stocked  with  trout 

Acres  of  lakes  stocked  with  trout  (Experimental) 


896 

4,866 

18,619 

84 

5 

10,262 

6,937 


Total  acreage 

Number  of  cold  water  fish  (trout  and  salmon)  stocked: 
Fingerling  2,024,145 

Adult  3,291,983 


Total 


5,316,128 

Warmwater  Fisheries 


Miles  of  warmwater  streams 

Miles  of  warmwater  rivers 

Number  of  warmwater  ponds  and  lakes 

Acres  of  warmwater  ponds  and  lakes 

Acres  of  Lake  Erie  in  Pennsylvania 


2,336 

1,708 

336 

84,894 

640,525 


Total  acreage 

Number  of  warmwater  fish  stocked; 
Fry 

Fingerling 

Adult 


725,419 


28,821,700 

600,442 

279,615 


Total 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  FISH  STOCKED 


29,701,757 

35,017,885 
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The  breast  and  spillway  of  Mill  Creek  Dam,  Lycoming  County,  photographed  prior  to  its  completion. 


Division 

of 

Engineering 

Excluding  increased  property  maintenance  respon- 
sibilities, the  Division  of  Engineering  entered  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971  with  a schedule 
exceeding  fifty  assignments.  Each  was  to  consist  of 
many  component  tasks  and  range  from  a man-week 
to  many  man-years  of  effort.  Some  were  already  in 
specific  design  or  development  stages,  the  rest 
planned  for  initiation.  All  contributed  to  basic  Com- 
mission programs  which  develop  or  provide  access 
to  fishing  and  boating  recreation  waters,  restore  and 
protect  the  aquatic  environment,  and  improve  the 


hatchery  production  of  sport  fish.  Even  though  the 
year  saw  more  than  the  accomplishment  of  that 
original  task  load,  the  growing  demands  of  the  Com- 
mission’s programs  resulted  in  the  year  ending  for 
the  division  with  a back-log  of  seventy  assignments. 

A survey  of  the  year’s  achievements  shows  that  the 
Division  of  Engineering:  Investigated  twenty-eight 
sites  to  determine  their  feasibihty  for  future  access 
area,  dam,  or  hatchery  development;  investigated  two 
streams  to  determine  feasibility  for  acquisition  as 
public  fishing  areas;  made  seventeen  property  and 
twenty-three  topographical  surveys;  and,  prepared  de- 
sign plans  and  specifications  for  sixty-three  projects, 
large  and  small,  including  eleven  sets  of  property 
plans. 

The  development  of  one  new  390  acre  fishing  and 
boating  lake.  Mill  Creek  Dam  in  Lycoming  County, 
continued  through  the  year.  Also,  completed  and  now 
“on  the  shelf’’  is  a set  of  plans  and  specifications  for 
another  Mill  Creek  Dam  in  Clarion  County.  Its  de- 
velopment is  dependent  upon  future  legislative  aban- 
donment of  a section  of  road  passing  through  the  site. 

Hatchery  Construction  and  Renovation 

The  construction  of  the  new  Big  Spring  Hatchery, 
and  renovation  of  the  Linesville  Hatchery  along  with 
the  installation  of  six  research  silos  was  completed. 
At  the  Corry  and  Huntsdale  Hatcheries  the  major 
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Now  in  full  production — the  mammoth  Big  Spring  Fish  Cultural  Station  near  Newville. 


Your  i 

1 

fishing  1 

I 

j 

license  \ 


dollars 


are 


maintaining 

new 


facilities . . . 


construction  of  new  concrete  raceway  and  supporting 
utility  systems  commenced.  At  the  Pleasant  Gap 
Hatchery,  the  renovation  of  production  and  additions 
to  central  service  facihties  neared  the  mid-point. 
Work  under  the  general  hatchery  improvement  pro- 
gram also  continued  at  the  Commission’s  other 
hatcheries — renovating  electrical  and  heating  sys- 
tems, installing  new  pumps,  developing  water  wells, 
and  rehabihtating  building  structures. 

New  Access  Areas 

The  jetties  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  Walnut  Creek  Ac- 
cess Area  were  completed.  Three  new  access  areas — • 
Walker  Lake,  Snyder  County,  Tarentum  on  the  Al- 
legheny River,  and  Linden  on  the  West  Branch  Sus- 
quehanna River  were  built,  and  work  on  three  more 
begun.  Major  improvements  to  roadways,  parking 
lots  and  sanitary  facilities  were  completed  at  five 
other  existing  access  areas.  Also  begun  were  major 
stream  improvement  projects  on  Big  Spring  Creek  in 
Cumberland  County,  and  Piney  Creek  in  Blair  County. 
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The  division’s  Fisheries  Environmental  Services 
Branch,  which  supplies  the  technical  support  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Commission’s  share  of  respon- 
sibilities in  the  overall  Commonwealth  stream  im- 
provement and  protection  program;  reviewed  881 
sets  of  highway  plans;  reviewed  1,214  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  permit  apphcations  for 
channel  relocations,  mine  drainage,  dredging,  sewer, 
gas,  oil,  and  water  line  construction,  bridge  construc- 
tion, and  other  proposed  encroachments;  made  60 
field  trips  to  inspect  endangered  sites  and  plan 
stream  improvements;  and  attended  102  meetings, 
mostly  public  meetings  held  week-day  evenings. 

Maintenance 

The  division  was  responsible  for  the  routine  main- 
tenance of  almost  all  Commission  properties  includ- 
ing fifty-three  impoundments,  one  hundred  sixty- 
eight  access  areas,  four  regional  offices,  sixteen  im- 
proved streams  and  six  Coho  Salmon  nursery  facili- 
ties. Additionally,  the  division  performed  non-routine 
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New  engineering  wing,  shown  in  early  ► 
stages  of  construction — Bellefonte  complex. 


◄ Growing  fleet  of  trucks  and  maintenance 
equipment  require  new  garaging  facilities. 


Needless  destruction  of  streambeds  followed 
Hurricane  Agnes  in  the  name  of  “reclamation.” 


. . . and 
providing 
new 
services 


maintenance  tasks  at  the  eleven  fish  cultural  stations 
and  four  propagation  lakes. 

Flood  Damage 

Unfortunately,  the  month  long  period  of  inclement 
weather  before  the  1972  June  flood,  and  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  flood  damaged  facilities  afterwards, 
considerably  delayed  both  construction  and  main- 
tenance schedules  for  the  second  half  of  the  year.  At 
the  peak  of  the  emergency  all  available  division  per- 
sonnel were  deployed  in  a dozen  different  localities 
to  help  control  flood  damage. 

The  impact  upon  the  division’s  operations  from 
the  flood  at  year’s  end  is  of  short  term  consequence 
when  compared  to  that  from  national  cost  inflation. 
It  is  pubhc  knowledge  1971  marked  the  beginning  of 
a massive  upward  adjustment  in  wages  for  many 
Commonwealth  employees,  including  the  Commis- 
sion’s. The  full  effect  of  those  increases  coupled  with 
the  inception  of  new  work  rules  will  have  a direct 
bearing  in  the  future  on  the  division’s  capacity  to 


fulfill  its  assignment  within  existing  budget  struc- 
tures. Although  the  division’s  force  is  small  by  most 
standards,  its  part  in  the  Commission’s  trusteeship 
of  Pennsylvania’s  public  fishing  and  boating  re- 
sources is  vital  not  only  to  the  future  of  those  re- 
sources, but  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  environ- 
ment upon  which  we  in  this  Commonwealth  are  all 
dependent. 

Stream  Improvement 

Program  projections  include  a continuation  of  the 
access  area  development  efforts,  along  with  increased 
emphasis  on  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
existing  facilities  at  many  areas.  Continued  im- 
provements at  many  of  our  fish  cultural  stations  are 
also  programmed  to  increase  production  capabilities 
while  reducing  operation  and  maintenance  needs. 
The  stream  improvement  and  protection  efforts  are 
becoming  more  in  demand,  particularly  as  a result  of 
the  stream  damages  and  flood  control  projects  result- 
ing from  the  June,  1972  flooding. 
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WATERWAYS 


for  the  renewal  of  boat  registrations.  An  improved 
format  which  should  be  more  informative  as  well 
as  more  interesting  will  be  used  in  presenting  our 
course. 


Marine  Services 
Division 


Safe  boating  demands  basic  boating  education  . . . 


and  we’ll  go  to  great  lengths  to  provide  it! 


Boating  Registrations  exceeded  130,421  for  the 
1972  registration  year  which  is  an  increase  of 
over  7,000  for  previous  year. 

Boating  accident  statistics  follow,  with  previous 
year’s  statistics  appearing  in  parenthesis: 


1.  Number  Reportable  Accidents 

217  Agnes 

1 09  Other 

2.  Number  Fatalities 

7 Agnes 

46  Other 

3.  Injuries 

6 Agnes 

52  Other 

4.  Property  Damage  Reported  $284,294.00  Agnes 

$ 73,080.00  Other 

As  in  previous  years,  a large  percentage  of  our 
fatalities  occurred  on  boats  which  were  not  mechan- 
ically propelled  and  therefore  exempt,  by  present  law, 
from  providing  a Coast  Guard  Approved  Personal 
Flotation  Device  for  each  person  on  board.  Thirty 
(30)  of  this  year’s  fatalities  occurred  on  this  type 
craft.  A Bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  1973  session 
of  the  Legislature  which  will  require  such  devices 
on  all  watercraft.  We  are  hopeful  for  its  approval. 

Education  on  Upswing 

Our  three  lesson  “Boating  Pleasure’’  educational 
course  was  completed  by  2,851  during  the  fiscal  year 
(as  compared  to  1,515  completing  the  course  during 
the  previous  year).  This  brings  the  total  number  of 
persons  satisfactorily  completing  the  course  up  to 
6,325  to  date.  Commission  plans  are  to  increase  the 
effort  to  make  this  course  available  in  nearly  every 
County  of  the  Commonwealth.  A Statewide  listing  of 
these  courses  will  again  accompany  all  applications 


Capacity  Plates 

Requests  for  boat  Capacity  Plates  required  on  all 
boats  less  than  26  feet  in  length  (except  Canoes  and 
Sailboats)  sold  or  transferred  after  1 January  1969 
continued  to  increase.  During  the  fiscal  year  3,977 
plates  were  issued.  3,212  were  issued  during  the 
prior  year.  Number  of  Capacity  Plates  issued  to  June 
30,  1971  totaled  10,021.  New  Federal  regulations  re- 
quire a Capacity  Plate  for  certain  boats  which  started 
into  construction  after  1 November  1972.  This  regu- 
lation applies  to  monohull  boats  less  than  20  feet  in 
length,  except  sailboats,  canoes,  kayaks  and  inflatable 
boats.  Pending  a change  in  our  law,  we  will  adopt  a 
policy  to  comply  with  these  new  Federal  regulations 

New  Patrol  Craft 

Nine  new  Patrol  Craft,  consisting  of  one  20  foot 
330  HP  Jet  Boat;  one  14  foot,  45  HP  Air  Boat;  twc 
15  foot  outboards  powered  by  65  HP  engines;  three 
18  foot  and  two  17  foot  165  HP  I/O’s.  In  additioi 
eight  new  boat  trailers  were  acquired.  Presently,  13: 
Patrol  Craft  are  used  by  enforcement  personnel  o: 
the  Commission  on  Commonwealth  waters. 

Our  force  of  79  regular  enforcement  personne 
were  assisted  by  more  than  150  paid  Security  Officer 
during  the  busy  boating  season,  and  during  thi 
period,  10,131  vessels  were  boarded.  3,762  craft  wer 
inspected  and  issued  approved  Inspection  Decals  fo 
meeting  legal  requirements.  During  Hurricane  Agnes 
44  of  the  Commission’s  salaried  Officers,  assisted  b 
approximately  100  deputies  spent  over  4,100  hour 
in  flood  rehef  work.  Using  more  than  40  Commissioi 
Patrol  Boats,  these  men  rescued  over  1,000  flood  vie 
tims. 
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From  providing  stream  improvement  advice  to  investigating  fish  kills — it’s  all  in  a day’s  work. 


Fish  Law  Enforcement 

All  Waterways  Patrolmen  Districts  are  now  filled 
and  additional  Special  Waterways  Patrolmen 
are  dedicating  time  to  Commission  activities.  The 
number  of  violations  reported  has  increased  nearly 
15%  over  the  previous  year.  The  most  frequent  vio- 
lation was  “Fishing  Without  A License”;  comprising 
almost  30%  of  the  total  number  of  prosecutions.  The 
next  most  active  offender  was  the  litterbug,  who  is 
causing  serious  problems  along  our  waterways  with 
his  thoughtless  acts. 

Motor  Boat  Law  Eneorcement 

Of  the  10,131  boats  boarded  by  our  officers,  more 
than  50%  (5,637)  met  legal  requirements;  2,999 
boaters  received  written  Warnings  and  1,495  re- 
ceived a Summons.  While  on  routine  patrol.  Water- 
ways Patrolmen  assisted  111  boaters  who  had  me- 
chanical difficulties,  ran  out  of  gas,  etc. 

Pollution 

Our  Waterways  Patrolmen  put  to  good  use  their 
class  room  training  and  investigated  almost  400  re- 
ported pollution  cases  during  the  year.  They  imple- 
mented the  necessary  action  to  prosecute  many  pol- 
luters and  collect  damages  for  fish  and  aquatic 
life  which  had  been  destroyed.  Violators  added 
$100,000.00  to  the  fish  fund  this  past  year  in  fines 
and  monetary  restitution  for  fish  losses.  More  and 
more  emphasis  is  being  applied  to  this  phase  of  work 
in  our  effort  to  insure  clean  water  for  all  Common- 
wealth users. 

Flood  Operations 

As  Hurricane  Agnes  started  to  spread  destruction 


throughout  the  Commonwealth,  our  Waterways  Pa- 
trolmen and  their  Special  Waterways  Patrolmen 
wasted  no  time  in  initiating  emergency  procedures. 
Hundreds  of  people  were  evacuated  by  patrol  boats 
from  stricken  areas.  Food  clothing  and  medical  sup- 
plies were  distributed.  Messages  were  taken  and  de- 
livered. Assistance  was  given  to  local  state  and  federal 
agencies  in  checking  dams,  testing  water  supplies  and 
patrolhng  for  looters.  After  the  flood,  many  lost  boats 
were  located  and  returned  to  their  owners  by  Water- 
ways Patrolmen. 

Waters  Obstruction  Act 

For  the  first  time  our  officers  were  given  Cease  and 
Desist  powers  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  damage  be- 
ing done  to  our  streams  under  the  guise  of  restoration 
and  clearance  after  “Agnes.”  Until  this  delegation  of 
authority  our  officers  were  unable  to  do  anything 
more  than  report  instances  of  wanton  and  needless 
destruction  of  valuable  recreational,  wildhfe  and  wa- 
ter resources.  Armed  with  this  new  authority  they 
were  able  to  stop  such  activities  on  the  spot.  The 
Waters  Obstruction  Act  was  thus  transformed  from 
a piece  of  legislation  providing  for  paper  reports  into 
an  INSTRUMENT  available  to  officers  attempting  to 
save  our  resources. 

Training 

In-Service  training  sessions  were  conducted  on  a 
local,  regional  and  state-wide  basis  for  70  District 
Officers  and  406  Special  Waterways  Patrolmen.  All 
District  Waterways  Patrolmen  and  many  “Specials” 
were  given  instruction  in  first  aid  treatment.  Other 
training  included  proper  Motor  Boat  boarding  proce- 
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Presenting  the  FUNdamentals  of  Fishing  or  weigh- 
ing an  anglers  catch — they’re  always  busy. 


Law  Enforcement  Division — 

continued  from  preceding  page 


dures,  pollution  investigation  and  follow  up  proce- 
dures, and  criminal  procedure. 

Public  Relations 

All  Law  Enforcement  Division  activities  are  not 
enforcement  work.  Waterways  Patrolmen  attended 
hundreds  of  Sportsmen’s  Club  meetings,  conducted 
fishing  schools  for  future  fishermen,  and  assisted 
many  grade  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges  in 
conservation  related  activities.  They  also  attended 
many  Sport  Shows  and  answered  questions  with  re- 
gard to  fishing,  boating  and  other  conservation  re- 
lated activities. 

General 

District  Officers  were  provided  with  a new  type 
winter  uniform;  new  patrol  craft  and  other  equip- 
ment has  been  procured  to  help  patrol  our  waterways 
more  effectively. 

Additionally,  Waterways  Patrolmen  have  been  kept 
busy  supervising  the  stocking  of  fish  in  their  districts 
and  answering  many  letters  and  phone  calls.  They 
participate  in  stream  improvement  projects;  review- 
ing hundreds  of  Mine  Drainage  applications,  Channel 
Changes,  and  Pipeline  Crossings— all  in  an  effort  to 
protect  Pennsylvania’s  waterways. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  people  participating 
in  fishing,  boating,  and  other  water  sports  con- 
tinues to  place  increasing  pressure  on  the  waters  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  as 
in  the  past,  is  constantly  expanding  its  present  pro- 
grams to  provide  for  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
fisherman  and  boater. 

The  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  functions 
as  the  administrative  arm  of  all  division’s  housekeep- 
ing and  budgetary  operation.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  Bureau  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Policy  recommendations,  planning,  budgeting  and 
financial  programming,  issuance  of  special  licenses 
and  permits,  review  of  applications  for  mine  drain- 
age, haison  between  other  state  and  federal  agencies, 
legislative  review  and  reporting,  retirement  coun- 
seling, inventory  control,  warehousing,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  total  comple- 
ment for  this  fiscal  period  was  432  permanent  salary 
personnel;  235  covered  by  Civil  Service;  197  Non- 
Civil  Service.  Of  the  total  complement,  167  employees 
are  covered  by  one  of  the  first  union  contracts  ever 
to  include  Fish  Commission  personnel. 

The  following  licenses  and  permits  were  reviewed 


and  issues: 

Regulated  Fishing  Lake  276 

Artificial  Propagation  198 

Live  Bait  Dealer  371 

Transportation  91 

New  Permit  253 

Scientific  Collector  102 

Commercial  Fishing  40 


The  following  applications  were  reviewed  and  act- 
ed upon  in  conjunction  with  other  Commonwealth 
Agencies: 

Draw  Down  141 

Mine  Drainage  380 

The  section  on  Federal  Aid  Coordination  prepared 
and  presented  a total  of  13  projects  for  funding  un- 
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Gaining  access  to  prime  fishing  and  boating  waters  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  principal  responsibility  of  the  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion. This  is  the  Phoenixville  Access  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 


der  various  federal  programs.  The  total  estimated 
cost  of  these  projects  was  $1,105,655.50.  The  Fish 
Commission  billings  to  federal  agencies  totaled  $498,- 
831.17.  The  following  is  a breakdown  of  the  funds 
involved  in  newly  submitted  and  ongoing  projects : 

FUND: 


ANADROMOUS 

FISH  FUND 

Name  of  Project 

Total  Cost 

Reimbursement 

Delaware  River  Research  AFS-2-5 

$ 8,142.50 

$ 4,885.20 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION 

(D-J) 

Whirling  Disease  F-35-R-4 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 

DDT  Research  F-40-R-3 

12,000.00 

9,000.00 

Allegheny  River  Survey  F-39-R-2 

28,000.00 

21,000.00 

D-J  Maintenance  F-30-D-7 
Access  Area  Development 

86,000.00 

64,500.00 

Program 

83,500.00 

62,625.00 

Stream  Improvement  Program 

83,263.00 

62,447.25 

312,763.00 

234,572.25 

COMMERCIAL 

FISH  ACT 

Trout  In  Series  Silos 

48,300.00 

36,225.00 

Warmwater  Fish  in  Silos 

30,050.00 

22,537.50 

78,350.00 

58,762.50 

FEDERAL  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  (BOR) 

Mill  Creek  Dam  (Lycoming) 

Development 
Linden  Access  Area 

560,000.00 

280,000.00 

Development 
Oil  City  Access  Area 

57,500.00 

28,750.00 

Development 
Lake  Winola  Access  Area 

40,000.00 

20,000.00 

Development 

48,900.00 

24,450.00 

$706,400.00 

$353,200.00 

Sand  & Gravel  Royalties 

The  Fish  Commission  received  during  this  fiscal 
year  $332,021.00  as  a result  of  Act  225  which  grants 
royalties  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on 
sand,  gravel  and  other  minerals  extracted  from  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Real  Estate 
Division 

The  demand  by  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  for 
more  fishing  and  boating  access  areas  is  being  solved 
by  the  Real  Estate  $ection’s  continuing  program  of 
acquiring  public  access  to  rivers  and  lakes  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

During  this  fiscal  year  five  additional  sites  have 
been  added  to  the  growing  list  of  pubhc  areas  which 
are  as  follows. 

Mahantango  Access  (Susquehanna  River),  Snyder  County 

Zane  Grey  Inn  Access  (Delaware  River),  Pike  County 

Black  Rock  Dam  Access  (Schuylkill  River),  Chester  County 

Linden  Access  (Susquehanna  River),  Lycoming  County 

Memorial  Lake,  Monroe  County 

Additional  land  acquired  for  existing  Fish  Cultural 
Stations  include;  J.  T.  Raine  Estate,  Walnut  Creek 
Station,  Erie  County;  Malone  property.  Union  City 
Station,  Erie  County;  Radecki  property,  Corry  Sta- 
tion, Erie  County;  and  the  Bucher  property,  Hunts- 
dale  Station,  Cumberland  County. 

Confronted  with  declining  revenue  and  increasing 
costs,  the  Real  Estate  Section  has  encouraged  long- 
term lease  agreements  to  assist  in  the  preserving  the 
availability  of  public  access.  Three  of  the  major  lease 
agreements  include  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company,  Saginaw  Access,  York  County;  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources,  Black  Rock  Dam,  Ches- 
ter County;  and  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Memorial 
Lake,  Monroe  County. 

In  addition,  numerous  potential  access  sites  were 
investigated  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  some 
of  which  are  presently  in  various  stages  of  acquisi- 
tion. Six  new  right-of-way  licenses  were  instituted 
and  eight  boat  storage  leases  were  processed. 
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Sportsmen  can  he  assured  of  finding  the  information  they  seek  at  Fish  Commission  booths  at  sport  shows. 


OFFICE  OF 
INFORMATION 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Executive  Office,  the 
Office  of  Information  administers  the  Commis- 
sion’s public  information,  conservation  education, 
public  relations,  and  training  programs.  In  fulfilling 
the  needs  of  news  media,  this  unit  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed numerous  news  releases  at  appropriate 
times  throughout  the  year,  prepared  special  informa- 
tion kits  on  trout  and  coho  salmon  for  use  by  out- 
door writers  and  other  interested  persons,  answered 
hundreds  of  requests  from  newsmen  for  detailed  in- 
formation on  Commission  programs  and  activities, 
and  taped  regular  reports  on  fishing  conditions  for 
radio  stations. 

Center  City  “Cane  Pole”  Program 
An  extensive  conservation  education  program  was 
carried  out  by  not  only  staff  personnel  but  also  by 
the  Commission’s  Regional  Offices  and  district  field 
officers.  Highlighting  this  effort  was  the  Fourth  An- 
nual “Center  City  Cane  Pole  Fishing  Program”  for  un- 
derprivileged children  in  major  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  Commonwealth.  A total  of  78,480  young 
anglers  participated  during  the  summer  in  this  pro- 
gram in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  York,  Allentown, 
Altoona  and  other  sites  where  small  ponds  were 
stocked  with  warmwater  fish,  cane  pole  fishing  rods 
and  bait  were  provided,  and  Fish  Commission  per- 
sonnel, in  cooperation  with  local  recreation  depart- 
ments, assisted  the  “kids”  in  shortening  the  time  be- 
tween bites. 

Conservation  Education 
The  Commission’s  conservation  education  program 
also  included  thousands  of  appearances  by  field  offi- 
cers and  staff  personnel  before  organized  groups,  in- 
cluding 85  elementary  schools.  111  high  schools,  62 
church  and  service  clubs,  123  youth  groups,  585 
sportsmen’s  clubs.  111  conservation  associations,  and 
178  other  organizations.  In  addition.  Fish  Commis- 
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sion  field  officers  conducted  53  fishing  schools  and 
ice-fishing  clinics  which  were  attended  by  5,540 
anglers.  In  most  cases,  these  talks  by  Commission 
personnel  utilized  slide  lectures  produced  by  the 
Office  of  Information. 

Sport  Shows 

Major  efforts  in  informing  the  public  about  Penn- 
sylvania fishing  and  boating  were  made  with  Com- 
mission displays  at  large  sportsmen’s  shows  in  Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia,  Allentown  and  other  metro- 
politan areas.  In  addition.  Commission  personnel  as- 
sisted the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
in  manning  displays  at  major  recreation  and  outdoor 
shows  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  Smaller  Commission  displays  and  exhibits  were 
also  used  at  many  county  fairs,  local  events,  and 
other  gatherings  throughout  the  year. 

Fishing  & Boating  Information 

More  than  one  million  booklets,  leaflets,  brochures, 
posters,  etc.  were  produced  and  distributed  in  re- 
sponse to  a growing  demand  for  information  on 
Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating.  The  Commission’s 
major  effort  in  keeping  the  public  informed  about 
these  popular  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  continued 
to  be  publication  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Angler”  the 
only  periodical  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Paid 
circulation  of  this  monthly  magazine  climbed  steadily 
throughout  the  year,  reaching  an  all-time  record  of 
39,510  in  June. 

Visitor  Centers 

The  Office  of  Information  also  answered  thousands 
of  letters  and  phone  calls  requesting  specific  infor- 
mation about  Commission  programs  and  Pennsyl- 
vania fishing  and  boating.  Audio-visual  aids  an« 
equipment  were  provided  Regional  Offices  for  usJ 
by  district  officers  in  carrying  out  an  extensive  public® 
information  and  education  program.  Advanced  plan® 
ning  on  displays  and  exhibits  for  new  Visitor  Center* 
at  several  of  the  Commission’s  fish  cultural  station* 
was  started  during  the  year.  I 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

of  the 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

For  the  fiscal  year 

July  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972 

by  Edward  T.  Durkin, 

Comptroller 


In  presenting  the  financial  results  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  for  the  1971-72  Fiscal 
Year  several  changes  were  made  to  the  format  of  the 
statements.  In  previous  years  a considerable  amount 
of  detail  and  duplication  of  financial  information 
was  presented.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  revised  pre- 
sentation wiU  be  more  meaningful  and  easier  to  read. 

In  recent  years  the  Fish  Commission’s  financial 
picture  has  been  good.  The  revenue  received  has  gen- 
erally been  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  Agency.  However,  several  important  events 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  which  have  and  wall 
continue  to  place  increased  burdens  on  the  financial 
resources  of  the  agency.  Unhke  other  state  agencies 
the  Fish  Commission  wiU  not  get  additional  money 
from  pubUc  tax  revenues  to  meet  these  growing 
needs.  The  Fish  Commission  depends  on  the  sale  of 
fishing  licenses  for  approximately  75%  of  its  oper- 
ating revenue.  The  issuance  of  two  state  wide  bond 
issues  for  Project  70  which  added  69  additional  ac- 
cess areas  and  for  Project  500  which  provided  six 
(6)  new  hatcheries  has  resulted  in  increased  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs  for  the  additional  facil- 
ities acquired.  The  Fish  Commission  also  has  a 
growing  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  increased 
fish  populaton  which  has  resulted  from  the  many 
miles  of  additional  clean  water  now  avaUable  because 
of  anti-poUution  legislation.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant effect  on  the  additional  financial  burden  was 
the  passage  of  Act  195  which  provided  most  of  our 
employes  with  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
initial  contracts  negotiated  which  are  presently  in 
effect  made  the  Fish  Commission  responsible,  for  the 
first  time,  for  paying  the  complete  cost  of  Medical 
Hospital  Insurance  and  Life  Insurance  as  well  as 
granting  salary  increases  for  most  of  the  employes. 
This  obligation  will  cost  more  than  one  half  mUhon 
doUars  in  the  first  year  of  the  contract. 

You  wiU  notice  in  reviewing  the  financial  state- 


ments that  the  Fish  Commission  spent  and  com- 
mitted $61,969.11  more  than  we  received  in  revenues 
during  the  1971-72  Fiscal  Year.  This  problem  wiU  be 
compounded  as  our  current  budget  and  future  bud- 
gets are  expanded  to  meet  the  increased  financial  re- 
sponsibilities mentioned  above. 

The  Boating  Fund  continues  to  show  a healthy 
financial  position.  However,  this  fund  wUl  experience 
additional  financial  burdens  but  the  financial  impact 
will  not  be  as  severe  as  that  faced  by  the  Fish  Fund 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Earmarked  Funds 

The  Fish  Law  provides  for  certain  funds  to  be  set 
aside  for  specific  purposes. 

Act  458,  Session  of  1963,  provided  $.50  from  each 
resident  and  non-resident  fishing  license  to  be  ex- 
panded for  research  and  improvement  of  fish  habitat 
and  for  acquisition  and  development  of  access  areas 
to  fishing  waters.  In  this  past  year,  718,997  resident 
licenses  and  35,215  non-resident  Licenses  were  sold, 
thereby  establishing  the  minimum  needed  to  be  ex- 
pended to  meet  Fish  Law  requirements  of  $377,106. 
Actual  expenditures  were  $1,263,024  resulting  in  the 
Fish  Commission  spending  $885,918  more  than  the 
required  minimum  for  these  activities  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

Project  70  Fund  money  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  access  areas  to  fishing  waters.  Out  of  a 
total  allocation  of  $5,000,000  only  $82,535  re- 
mained unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1972. 

Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond  issue  estab- 
Ushed  for  the  development  of  pubfic  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  including  lands  acquired  with  Project  70 
Funds.  The  status  of  the  fund  at  the  close  of  this 
fiscal  year  showed  that  out  of  a total  net  allocation 
of  $11,675,000  expenditures  and  commitments 
were  $8,218,485  leaving  a remaining  balance  of 
$3,456,515. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


Fish  Fund  Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expenditure  June  30,  1972 

Cash  and  Investments,  June  30,  1971  $4,517,934.38 

Less:  Outstanding  Obligations,  June  30,  1971 

Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Process  $ 79,380.83 

Outstanding  Commitments  793,8 1 8.53  873,1 99.36 

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  June  30,  1971  $3,644,735.02 

Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment — Cancellation  of  Prior  Commitments  71 ,038.75 

Adjusted  Amount  Available,  June  30,  1971  $3,71 5,773.77 

Results  of  Operations — 1971-72  Fiscal  Year 


Less:  Expenditures  & Outstanding  Commitments  5,895,196.76 

Net  Operating  Deficit  (61,969.11) 

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  June  30,  1972  $3,653,804.66 


Fish  Commission  Revenue 


Resident  Fishing  Licenses  $3,872,473.66 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses  324,828.70 

Federal  Aid  for  Fish  Restoration  and  Recreation 402,876.79 

Interest  Income 151,602.15 

Other  Licenses  91,133.00 

Fish  Law  Fines  113,865.55 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams 152,279.63 

Sale  of  Publications  85,215.83 

Income  from  Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging  332,021.36 

* In-Lieu-Payments  for  Fishways  79,000.00 

Miscellaneous  79,194.49 

Transfer  from  Boating  Fund  131,387.49 

Sale  of  Autos  17,349.00 

TOTAL  REVENUE  $5,833,227.65 


* Act  109,  signed  May  5,  1970,  provides  for  erection  of  chutes,  slopes,  fishways,  or  gates  at  dams  in 
the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  to  enable  the  fish  to  ascend  and  descend  the  waters  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  Act  also  provides  for  annual  payments  to  the  Fish  Commission  in-lieu  of  the  erection  of 
such  devices  at  a rate  of  2.5%  of  estimated  cost  of  same  up  to,  but  not  exceeding  $25,000.00  per  annum. 


FISH  COMMISSION  REVENUE 


f 5,833,227.65 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

Fish  Fund  Expenditure  & Commitment  by  Organizational  Unit 


Executive  Office  . $ 166,042.84 

Comptroller  69,929.80 

Administration  664,835.99 

Attorney  General  14,626.00 

Propagation 2,210,111.99 

Research  , 464,044.87 

Real  Estate 196,984.84 

Engineering 957,223.02 

Lav/  Enforcement  1,077,690.23 

Fish  Commission — General  Operations — Total  $5,821,489.58 

Dept,  of  Property  & Supplies — GSA  Rentals  70,932.13 

Treasury  Dept. — Replacement  Checks  1,000.00 

Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources — Payments — In-Lieu-of-Taxes  . 1,775.05 

TOTAL $5,895,196.76 


Fish  Commission  Expenditures  & Commitments 


BY  Object  Classification 

Salaries  $2,969,630.67 

Wages 206,018.17 

Employe  Benefits  359,045.03 

Supplies  & Contracted  Services  1,481,257.54 

Purchase  of  Motor  Vehicle  & Farm  Equipment  335,669.63 

Furniture  & Fixtures 11,043.06 

Purchase  of  Fish  10,946.80 

Land  Acquisition  147,431.00 

Building  & Structures  205,028.15 

Non-Structural  Improvements  84,638.93 

Grants  to  Institutions  10,000.00 

Refunds  780.60 

Fish  Commission — General  Operations — Total  $5,821,489.58 

Dept,  of  Property  & Supplies — GSA  Rentals  70,932.13 

Treasury  Dept. — Replacement  Checks 1,000.00 

Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources — Payments-ln-Lieu-of-Taxes  1,775.05 

TOTAL  $5,895,196.76 


FISH  FUND  EXPENDITURES 
AND  COMMITMENTS 


895,196.76 
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Boat  Fund 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure 


June  30,  1972 

$ 772,938.32 


Cash  and  Investments,  June  30,  1971 

Less:  Outstanding  Obligations,  June  30,  1971 

Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Process  

Outstanding  Commitments  

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  June  30,1971  

Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment — Cancellation  of  Prior  Commitments 

Adjusted  Amount  Available,  June  30,  1971  

Results  of  Operations — 1971-72  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Cash  Receipts  

Less:  Expenditures  & Outstanding  Commitments  

Net  Operating  Increase  

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  June  30,  1972  

* This  amount  available  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

(1)  $106,840.76  is  reserved  for  operations  of  the  Delaware  River  Navigation  Commission. 

(2)  $ 44.37  is  reserved  for  snagboat  operations  of  the  Delaware  Port  Authority. 

(3)  The  remaining  $1,089,288.30  is  available  for  all  other  Boating  fund  operations. 


$ 4,977.39 

172,621.71  177,599.10 

$ 595,339.22 
41,100.34 
$ 636,439.5^ 

$1,605,834.79 

1,046,100.92 

■ $ 559,733.87 

$1,196,173.43* 


Boat  Fund  Revenues 


Motor  Boat  Registration  Fees — Fish  Commission  $ 521,308.00 

Motor  Boat  Registration  Fees — Del  River  Nav.  Comm 65,048.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines — Fish  Commission  18,899.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines — Del.  River  Nav.  Comm 755.00 

Interest  Income  18,294.16 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Dept,  of  Revenue  931.36 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Fish  Commission  7,435.42 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Del  River  Nav.  Comm.  90.00 

Transfer  from  Motor  License  Fund 971,380.18 

Sale  of  Autos  1 ,300.00 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Property  & Supplies  393.67 

TOTAL  $1,605,834.79 


BOAT  FUND  REVENUES  $1,605,834.79 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

Boat  Fund  Expenditure  & Commitment  by  Organizational  Unit 


Executive  Office  $ 113,199.25 

Comptroller  6,810.35 

Real  Estate 36,767.99 

Engineering 235,399.02 

Law  Enforcement 393,038.14 

Marine  Services 80,311.60 

Fish  Commission — General  Operations — Total  $ 865,526.35 

Dept,  of  Revenue — Collecting  Motorboat  Registration  Fees  124,309.14 

Dept,  of  Property  & Supplies — GSA  Rentals 1,984.86 

Dept,  of  Transportation — Delaware  River  Navigation  Commission 54,186.58 

Snagboat  Operation  Delaware  Port  Authority  93.99 

TOTAL  $1,046,100.92 


Boat  Fund  Expenditure  & Commitment  by  Object  Classification 

Sa'aries  $ 327,569.28 

Wages  84,075.92 

Employe  Benefits 26,094.37 

Supplies  & Contracted  Services 162,185.37 

Purchase  of  Motor  Vehicles  & Equipment 86,592.22 

Furniture  & Fixtures 61.62 

Land  Acquisition  25,135.00 

Building  & Structures 94,237.60 

Non-Structural  Improvements  59,546.97 

Refunds  28.00 

Fish  Commission — General  Operations — Total  $ 865,526.35 

Dept,  of  Revenue — Collecting  Motorboat  Registration  Fees  124,309.14 

Dept,  of  Property  & Supplies — GSA  Rentals  1,984.86 

Dept,  of  Transportation — Delaware  River  Navigation  Commission  54,186.58 

Snagboat  Operation  Delaware  Port  Authority  93.99 

TOTAL  $1,046,100.92 


BOAT  FUND  EXPENDITURES 
AND  COMMITMENTS 


046,100.92 
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FLY  TYING 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


TYING 

Over  the  years  many  attempts 
have  been  made  by  fly  dressers 
to  simulate  the  wings  of  mayflies. 
Wings  of  quill  sections,  barred  wood 
duck  fibres,  hackle  tips  and  bunched 
hair  are  all  well-known  and  in  com- 
mon use  today.  But  numerous  other 
materials  have  been  tried  and  dis- 
carded too,  like  large  fish  scales, 
out  of  which  wings  were  cut  and 
shaped. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  an  article 
appeared  in  one  of  the  outdoor  mag- 
azines which  described  the  construc- 
tion of  a dry  fly  with  amazingly 
lifelike  wings,  made  of  two  large 
hackle  feathers  with  the  barbules 
below  the  tips  stroked  toward  the 
butts  in  an  inverted  position.  Re- 
versing the  barbules  gave  the  wings 
a beautiful  roundness  and  at  the 
same  time  created  a convincing  vein 
pattern  and  translucency.  Mr.  Gol- 
den’s “Wonder  Wings”  never  achieved 
the  popularity  they  deserved  and  I 
suspect  it  was  because  many  fly- 
tyers  were  not  willing  to  experiment 
and  adapt  a rather  revolutionary 
method  of  winging  to  their  own 
needs.  When  I first  tried  Wonder 
Wings  I found  that  when  the  re- 
versed barbule  tips  were  laid  against 
the  hackle  ribs  and  the  whole  bound 
to  the  hook  as  suggested,  a great 
amount  of  bulk  was  produced,  even 
after  trimming  away  the  excess,  and 
when  the  wings  were  bound  in  an  up- 
right position  they  were  unduly  stiff. 
But  with  a little  experimenting  I 
found  that  if  the  lower  part  of  the 
center  ribs  were  cut  and  discarded, 
I could  tie  in  the  wings  by  the  tips 
of  the  inverted  barbules  only,  pro- 
ducing a greater  degree  of  flexibility 
and  with  less  bulk. 


"WONDER  WINGS” 


For  several  years  I used  Wonder 
Wings  almost  exclusively,  adapting 
their  use  to  many  styles  of  dry  flies, 
and  they  are  still  well-represented  in 
my  fly  box.  Whether  or  not  wings  are 
necessary  on  dries  has  been  an  issue 
fought  with  controversy  for  many 
years.  There  are  far  too  many  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  to  prove  or 
refute  either  side  of  the  question,  and 
too  little  space  to  discuss  them  in 
depth,  but  I have  had  a sufficient 
number  of  successes  with  winged 
flies  in  selective  situations  to  avoid 
regarding  them  lightly.  If  a dry  fly 
merits  wings  they  should  be  of  a 
height  and  width  to  reasonably  repre- 
sent those  of  the  natural  and  they 
should  maintain  their  shape  after 
repeated  wettings.  In  these  respects 
the  Wonder  Wings  excel. 

There  are  countless  feathers  which 
lend  themselves  to  the  making  of 
Wonder  Wings.  The  large,  webby 
hackles  found  in  rooster  or  hen  necks 
are  ideal  and  these  are  an  easy  source 
of  nearly  every  color  and  shade  re- 
quired. The  mottled  gray  and  brown- 
ish breast  feathers  from  European 
partridge  or  grouse  serve  for  wings 
representing  some  of  the  Stenonema 
species  and  if  you’re  feeling  flush 
you  may  want  to  try  barred  wood 
duck  flank  feathers.  Inverting  the 
barbules  completely  changes  the  vis- 
ual pattern  of  mottled  or  barred 
feathers  and  produces  some  inter- 
esting effects  when  such  hackles  as 
Plymouth  Rock  are  used. 

Step  #4  in  the  illustrations  shows 
the  wings  held  in  the  right  hand, 
with  the  tips  pointing  to  the  rear, 
and  the  thread  manipulated  with  the 
left  hand.  This  is  my  own  preference 
for  duns  hackled  open-palmer  fashion 


because  the  finished  wings  slope 
slightly  rearward,  in  the  posture  of 
most  mayfly  wings.  However,  for 
flies  with  the  more  conventional  col- 
lar-type hackle — or  if  the  wings  are 
to  be  tied  spent — it  is  advisable  to 
tie  in  the  wings  by  holding  them  with 
the  left  hand,  tips  over  the  eye,  and 
wrapping  the  thread  with  the  right. 

Because  of  the  relatively  large  sur- 
face area  of  Wonder  Wings  it  is  es- 
sential that  they  be  set  reasonably 
straight;  otherwise,  leader-twist  may 
result.  A safeguard  is  easy  to  ac- 
complish by  throwing  a loop  of 
thread  around  the  base  of  the  wings 
(Step  #6)  while  holding  the  wings 
in  the  exact  position  desired,  then 
tightening  the  thread  and  half-hitch- 
ing around  the  shank  to  lock  wings 
in  precisely  the  right  posture. 

There  is  a reason  for  delaying 
trimming  off  the  unused  tips  of  the 
feathers  (the  uninverted  barbules) 
until  the  last  step  and  it  is  especially 
advantageous  in  the  tying  of  small  I 
flies.  The  tips  provide  grippable  han- 
dles with  which  to  manipulate  the  ’ 
wings  into  position  and  they  allow 
the  winging  of  sizes  #24  and  #28 
with  almost  the  same  ease  as  larger 
sizes. 

Occasionally  the  teeth  of  a trout 
will  tear  a few  barbules  askew  and 
these  may  be  trimmed  off  without 
loss  of  effectiveness,  although  the 
aesthetic  appeal  of  the  wings  may 
be  somewhat  diminished.  For  max- 
imum durability  the  wings  may  be 
lightly  coated  with  thin  vinyl  cement. 

I often  pre-form  Wonder  Wings  in . 
advance  of  tying  by  holding  each  in- : i 
dividual  wing  by  its  barbule  tipsU 
while  coating  the  dull  side  with  I 
continued  on  page  48  ' 
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To  Tie  Wonder  Wings: 

1.  Select  two  large  hackle  feathers  and 
gently  stroke  the  barbules  downward  below 
the  tips. 

2.  Place  the  feathers  back  to  back  and  ► 
match  them  where  the  barbules  stand  out  at 
right  angles  near  the  top.  Then  grasp  the  tips 
in  the  right  hand  and  with  the  left,  stroke  the 
free  barbules  downward  until  desired  shape 
is  achieved. 


3.  Maintaining  left  hand  grip,  measure 
wings  over  shank  of  hook  and  with  fine- 
pointed  scissors  sever  center  ribs  where  de- 
sired. Effective  wing  height  will  be  slightly 
greater  than  remaining  center  ribs,  from 
point  of  cut  to  reversed  barbules  at  top.  Dis- 
card waste  lower  portions  of  hackles. 

4.  Transfer  matched  wings  to  right  hand  ► 
and  hold  above  hook  with  rocker  grip,  wet 
fly  style.  Maintaining  firm  hold  of  barbule 
tips  against  hook,  open  grip  slightly  and 
make  a loose  turn  of  thread  over  wings  but 
below  end  of  center  stem.  Close  grip  and 
pull  thread  smartly  downward.  Without  re- 
laxing grip,  make  a second  turn  of  thread. 


M 5.  Make  a few  extra  turns  of  thread 
and  half-hitch.  Note  that  wings  are  bound  to 
hook  by  barbules  only,  not  center  ribs. 

6.  Grasp  wings  by  tips  and  pull  up-  ► 
right.  Make  two  turns  behind  wings,  then 
make  a loop  of  thread  around  base,  as  shown. 
Adjust  wings  to  desired  angle  and  tighten 
thread  to  lock.  Half-hitch. 


7.  Cut  off  tips  with  scissors  or  finger- 
nail clippers,  then  trim  off  waste  barbules  in 
front  of  wings.  If  wings  are  not  exactly 
plumb  at  this  point,  make  figure  8 turns  at 
base  to  correct. 

8.  Finished  Wonder  Wings.  Now  pro-  ► 
ceed  to  tails,  body  and  hackle  as  desired. 
Wonder  Wings  lend  themselves  to  a variety 
of  dry  fly  types  (see  photo  on  preceding 
page.) 
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SUCKER  FISHING 

Yellow  Creek,  Bedford  County,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  is  quite  a 
stream  for  sucker  fishing.  It  always 
runs  up  until  the  closing  of  the 
stream  to  all  fishing  March  14.  My 
several  trips  on  this  stream  during 
January  1972  showed  an  increase  in 
fishermen,  also  noticed  beautiful 
catches  of  suckers.  The  suckers  are 
not  exceptionally  large,  but  catches 
of  12  or  14  inch  suckers  are  com- 
mon. This  stream  is  one  of  our  best 
trout  streams  besides  providing  good 
winter  sucker  fishing.  It  is  quite  hard 
for  these  fishermen  to  quit  on  March 
14th. 

William  E.  Mcllnay 
WWP  (Bedford  Co.) 

MINUS  WHAT??? 

At  the  end  of  my  report  to  the 
Beaver  County  Conservation  League, 
I always  ask,  “Are  there  any  ques- 
tions?” Generally,  White  Shaw,  of 
Unionville,  will  offer,  “Yeh!  When 
are  we  going  to  get  some  bass  for 
Brush  Creek?”  But,  this  last  meeting, 
Hobie  Buttermore  of  the  Aliqiiippa 
Bucktails,  had  this  to  say.  Hobie 
asked,  “Don,  do  you  know  how  to 
get  the  mercury  out  of  those  coho?” 
Being  curious,  I said,  “No,  how??” 
Hobie  replied,  “You  hang  ’em  in  the 
refrigerator;  as  the  temperature 
drops,  all  the  mercury  runs  to  their 
head  and  then  you  chop  it  off!” 
Hobie’s  words  of  wit  brought  a rise 
from  the  troops  with  that  one! 

Don  Parrish 
WWP  (Beaver  Co.) 

IIOLDOVERS- 

Patrols  of  the  trout  streams 
throughout  Elk  County  in  the  month 
of  September,  during  the  low  water, 
disclosed  many  trout  that  anglers 
failed  to  catch  during  the  regular 
season.  These  fish  are  in  healthy  con- 
dition and  should  “winter  ” over  to 
offer  some  “luild  trout  fishing”  come 
opening  day  of  1973. 

Berny  Ambrose 
WWP  (Elk  Co.) 


DOURLE  THE  PLEASURE- 

During  the  recent  waterfowl  sea- 
son at  Pymatuning  Lake  area  a num- 
ber of  hunters  were  observed  bring- 
ing their  fishing  equipment  along  and 
combining  the  two  sports  together. 
During  the  early  morning  hours, 
until  about  9:00  AM,  and  from  4:00 
PM  on,  they  are  actively  hunting 
ducks  and  geese.  But  during  the  day 
very  few  birds  are  flying  and  this 
gives  them  the  perfect  opportunity  to 
spend  some  time  fishing,  and  they’re 
very  successful. 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
WWP  (W.  Crawford  Co.) 

WELCOME  STRANGERS! 

While  on  duty  at  the  Walnut  Creek 
Station  in  October  in  connection  with 
the  annual  Coho  run  I checked  some 
very  nice  fish  that  were  caught  from 
the  shore  line  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Walnut  Creek  and  Elk  Run.  I talked 
to  anglers  who  had  driven  over  200 
miles  to  come  and  fish  for  Coho. 
These  anglers  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I also  met  anglers  from  four 
other  states  who  came  in  just  for 
Coho  fishing. 

Raymond  Hoover 
WWP  (Tioga  Co.) 

“INFORMATION  PLEASE” 

In  the  daily  life  of  a Waterways 
Patrolman,  he  receives  many  inquir- 
ies on  various  subjects,  ranging  from 
trout  stocking,  to  motorboat  laws, 
and  once  in  a while  an  odd  request 
like  “Will  I be  electrocuted  by  an  eel 
if  I catch  one?”  The  strangest  request 
was  from  a man  calling  on  the  tele- 
phone one  evening.  It  went  like  this, 
“Hello,  is  this  the  Waterways  Patrol- 
man?” I replied,  “Yes.”  “I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a question.”  “OK,  let’s  have 
it.”  “Would  you  please  tell  me  when 
the  Acme  Market  closes  in  Clarks 
Summit?”  I said,  “You  must  be  kid- 
ding!” “No”  he  said,  “I  saw  you  shop- 
ping there  one  day,  and  a friend  of 
mine  told  me  that  you  guys  know 
everything,  so  I figured  that  you 
would  at  least  know  if  the  market 
was  open  or  closed!” 

Robert  E.  Fasching 
WWP  (Lackawanna  Co.) 


WALLEYES  ARE  IN 

This  time  of  year,  about  the  end  of 
March — after  spring  “ice  out,”  one  of 
the  greatest  fishing  spots  in  the  east 
is  the  Big  Eddy  at  Narrowsburg. 
Walleye  and  large  Bullheads  are  the 
fish  sought  after.  Most  walleyes  are 
taken  by  still  fishing  with  lamprey 
eels;  and  bullheads,  on  crawlers  and 
worms.  Anglers  should  bring  lots  of 
anchor  line  as  there  are  depths  of 
over  100  feet  reported  below  the 
bridge.  This  good  fishing  lasts  until 
the  walleye  spawn.  There  is  no 
closed  season  on  walleye  in  the  Del- 
aware River. 

Harland  F.  Reynolds 
WWP  (Wayne  County) 

EVERYONE’S  HAPPY- 

I have  never  had  as  many  nice 
comments  on  the  size  and  conditions 
of  the  trout  being  stocked  as  this 
year.  Everyone  that  has  been  present 
during  the  pre-season  stockings  has 
been  delighted  with  the  fish.  I have 
had  many  fishermen  come  from  New 
York  State  to  witness  the  stocking  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  people  all  said 
that  they  were  going  to  purchase  a 
Pennsylvania  Non-Resident  license 
for  the  coming  season.  I would  also 
like  to  thank  the  sportsmen  and  the 
clubs  in  the  county  for  the  excel- 
lent help.  They  use  their  four-wheel- 
drive  equipment  to  get  fish  into  the 
hard-to-get  places. 

Kenneth  Aley 
WWP  (Potter  Co.) 

USE  SURPLUS  WISELY! 

Want  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  kids’  leftover  Easter  candy?  Spe- 
cial Waterways  Patrolman  Stanley 
Maciejewski  has  the  answer.  It  seems 
that  last  year  the  Easter  Bunny  de- 
livered more  chocolate  “bunnys”  and 
“chickens”  than  necessary.  The  sec- 
ond weekend  found  Deputy  Maciejew- 
ski and  family  on  Antietam  Lake 
which  is  stocked  by  the  Eish  Commis- 
sion and  it  was  heavy  with  litter.  On 
the  lake  shore  you  could  find  a sign 
that  read,  “Take  two  Fish  Commis- 
sion “Litter  Bags,”  fill  them  up  and 
deliver  to  Deputy  Maciejewski  or  a 
member  of  his  family  and  you  will 
receive  a chocolate  Easter  Bunny.” 
This  Deputy  should  be  praised  for  a 
fine  job  there  on  the  lake.  He  not 
only  got  rid  of  that  candy,  but  was 
rewarded  with  the  fact  that  two  bar- 
rels were  filled  with  trash!  So,  if  you 
have  a surplus  of  Easter  Candy,  and 
a favorite  fishing  hole,  I suggest  you 
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use  your  candy  wisely.  This  will  help 
you  clean  the  mess  left  behind  by 
the  thoughtless  fishermen.  It  seems 
a shame  that  this  is  the  only  way  of 
getting  an  area  cleaned  up — we 
adults  talk  the  kids  into  doing  our 
dirty  work  for  us!  I wonder  how 
many  people  take  a bag  along  to 
clean  litter  along  our  streams  and 
don’t  expect  a piece  of  candy. 

Ammon  Ziegenfus 

WWP  (Berks  Co.) 


WHY  THE  GUN? 

In  the  past,  the  question  has  arisen 
several  times  as  to  why  a conserva- 
tion officer  wears  a sidearm.  A re- 
cent incident  involving  SWP  Gerald 
Greiner  should  answer  the  question 
very  clearly.  Officer  Greiner  appre- 
hended two  large  men,  both  of  whom 
gave  him  the  “treatment" — using  lan- 
guage unbecoming  a man.  Both  were 
fishing  without  a fishing  license 
along  the  Monongahela  River.  Upon 
filing  the  proper  legal  papers  to  ar- 
rest these  violators  it  was  found  that 
they  had  been  released  from  jail  just 
five  days  prior;  had  been  arrested 
many  times  in  the  past  for  assault, 
assault  with  a knife;  one  had  been 
on  a chain  gang  in  the  south;  and 
the  other  has  a possible  murder  war- 
rant out  on  him!  WHY  THE  SIDE- 
ARM??? 

James  R.  Smith 
WWP  (S/Allegheny  Co.) 


STRANGE  METHOD- 

Are  all  ice  fishermen  a little  weak 
between  the  ears?  I'm  beginning  to 
think  so!  Last  winter’s  ice  fishing 
season,  Tony  Bonadio,  who  lives 
along  Lake  Somerset,  told  me  this 
story.  It  all  happened  when  the  ice 
was  leaving  the  lake  early  last  March. 
Two  ice  fishermen  parked  their  car  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake  at  dinner 
time  on  a Sunday.  They  took  a boat 
from  the  roof  of  their  car,  filled  it 
with  tip-ups,  ice  auger,  etc.,  and  then 
carried  it  about  150  feet  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  They  then  put  the  boat 
into  the  water,  rowed  to  the  ice,  and 
then  used  it  as  a wind  break  for  the 
day’s  fishing!  At  dark  the  process 
was  then  reversed  as  they  left  the 
lake.  Some  of  you  fellows  that  don’t 
go  ice  fishing  should  look  into  its 
possibilities.  It  seems  there  is  more 
to  the  sport  than  would  meet  the  eye! 

William  C.  Swab 
WWP  (Somerset  Co.) 


OOPS! 

Last  year  1 received  a call  from  a 
youngster  one  morning  in  the  latter 
part  of  April.  The  boy  asked  if  we 
had  a citation  for  a big  bass  as  he 
understood  that  it  was  legal  to  keep 
them  if  you  were  under  16  years  of 
age.  When  I explained  that  the  sea- 
sons were  the  same  for  everyone,  he 
said,  “Oops,”  and  hung  up!  My  wife 
and  I had  a good  laugh  over  this  one 
and  thought  that  Angler  readers 
would  too! 

Gerald  T.  Crayton 
WWP  (N.  Allegheny  Co.) 


UPON  GRADUATING- 

While  attending  a PFC  Safe  Boat- 
ing Class  at  the  Allegheny  Center 
Mall  in  Pittsburgh,  several  young 
men  were  sitting  in  the  front  row 
and  listening  very  closely  to  every 
word  said.  Upon  completion  of  the 
evenings  class  the  young  men  began 
talking  together  and  the  following 
was  overheard:  “Man,  now  we  know 
all  there  is  to  this  boating,  all  we 
need  to  do  is  go  out  and  steal  a boat!” 
I hope  they  were  kidding! 

James  R.  Smith 
WWP  (S/Allegheny  Co.) 


ITS  ONLY  WATER! 

Last  year,  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season  in  Clarion  County  was  like 
most  other  areas  in  the  state,  heavy 
rains  and  high  waters.  Most  people 
would  have  given  up  and  gone  home 
in  disgust  with  the  weather  and 
stream  conditions.  Some  would  say, 
“they  don’t  have  enough  brains  to 
get  up  and  get  in  out  of  the  rain.”  I 
heard  this  comment  a few  times  that 
Saturday,  not  from  the  many  fisher- 
men who  stood  their  ground  in  the 
hopes  of  going  home  with  the  limit, 
but  from  the  nonfishermen  who 
could  never  begin  to  understand  that 
silent  urge  that  comes  slowly  creep- 
ing into  one’s  system.  That  little  bug 
that  says,  “Heck,  it’s  only  a little 
more  water,  and  it  hasn’t  reached  the 
tops  of  my  boots  yet.  1 know  they’re 
in  there,  and  they  should  be  biting 
soon.  As  soon  as  1 would  pack  up  it’ll 
quit  raining,  maybe  just  one  or  two 
more  casts,  etc.”  Suddenly,  I began 
to  get  that  itch  in  my  hand,  right 
about  where  the  rod  would  be  held, 
and  the  rain  didn’t  seem  to  be  that 
heavy,  and  the  waters  didn’t  look 
that  high,  and.  . . . 

Robert  J.  Cortez 
WWP  (Clarion  Co.) 


WILDERNESS  FLOAT- 

Due  to  high  water  the  annual  Jay- 
Cee  float  stocking  seemed  doubtful. 
The  water  receded  to  a point  that 
Bob  Hulick  and  Jerry  Gore  wanted 
to  float  stock  it  with  a boat.  This  is 
the  first  time  this  was  ever  done  by 
boat  on  the  Driftwood  Branch — due 
to  its  fast  waters.  The  two  floated 
about  6 miles  and  distributed  3000 
trout  over  stretches  of  water  that  can 
be  reached  only  by  walking.  They  did 
a fine  job  and  I look  for  more  boats 
next  year. 

Stanley  C.  Hastings 
WWP  (Cameron  Co.) 

DUMMY! 

The  following  was  told  to  me  by  a 
father  of  a 12  year  old  girl.  This  little 
girl  and  a friend  were  fishing  on 
opening  day.  They  had  caught  a 
couple  of  trout  and  a man  had  been 
watching  them  fish.  He  finally  ap- 
proached the  girls  and  offered  to  buy 
their  worms.  They  agreed  to  sell  their 
worms  for  25^.  When  the  man  got 
the  worms  he  said  to  the  girls,  "How 
do  you  put  them  on?”  The  little  girl 
put  the  worm  on  his  hook  and  the 
man  said,  “Oh,  you  put  it  all  on,” 
and  the  little  girl  replied,  “Yes,  you 
dummy!” 

Kenneth  Aley 
WWP  (Potter  Co.) 
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KEYSTONE  CAMPING  I 

by  Thad  Bukoivski  \ 


Beauty  at  Tobyhanna 

Tobyhanna  State  Park,  about  15 
miles  north  of  1-80  in  the  Poco- 
nos  area,  is  not  only  beautiful  and 
nostalgic,  but  pollen-free  for  the  out- 
doorsman  who  suffers  with  that  com- 
mon ailment — hay  fever!  Easily 
reached  off  Interstate  81E  and  Rt. 
611,  it  is  a 4,100  acre  summer  and 
winter  playground  in  Monroe  County 
and  a real  vacation  boon  to  hay-fever 
sufferers. 

Park  Superintendent  Kenneth  W. 
Fultz  is  extremely  proud  of  his  fa- 
cilities which  include  a large  rustic 
camping  area,  immaculately  kept 
swimming  beach  and  bath  house, 
three  lakes  for  fishing,  boat  rentals 
and  food  concessions. 

A total  of  140  roomy  camping  sites 
are  located  on  either  side  of  a fine 
gravel  road  in  young  hardwoods.  The 
camping  area  also  abounds  with 
head-high  wild  blueberry  which 
grows  everywhere  profusely. 

Campsites  are  set  off  over  a broad- 
er area  than  is  usual,  even  for  state 
park  facilities.  They  provide  more 
privacy  and  quiet  in  case  that’s  what 
you're  looking  for.  Most  of  the  sites 


are  readily  usable  for  either  tent  or 
trailer  and  qualify  under  state  park 
set-up  as  primitive  sites  with  water. 

Folks  visiting  the  camping  area 
first  pick  their  site,  leave  something 
there  to  identify  the  spot  chosen, 
then  register  at  a small  frame  dwell- 
ing at  the  entrance.  The  camp  area  is 
filled  on  every  holiday  weekend  and 
most  other  weekends,  except  on  rainy 
days.  Most  of  the  campers  come  from 
the  Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton  countryside. 

Two  fine  lakes  are  part  of  the  Toby- 
hanna State  Park  complex  and  just 
adjacent  is  Gouldsboro  Lake  at  the 
northwestern  edge  of  the  park.  Al- 
though no  camping  facilities  are  to 
be  found  at  Gouldsboro  State  Park, 
facilities  at  the  lake  include  a swim- 
ming beach,  boats  without  motors, 
picnic  and  parking  areas  and  food 
concession.  Access  to  Gouldsboro 
Lake  is  off  Pa.  Rt.  507. 

As  far  as  fishing  is  concerned, 
Tobyhanna  Lake  No.  1,  which  is  40 
acres  in  size,  provides  good  angling 
for  pickerel  and  panfish.  Tobyhanna 
Lake  No.  2 is  one  of  the  most  popular 
fishing  spots  in  the  region  and  is 
stocked  regularly  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. Species  include  bass,  picker- 
el, and  panfish,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 


mon to  catch  a brookie. 

A dozen  rental  boats  with  electric 
motors  are  available  at  Tobyhanna 
with  six  standard-sized  canoes  and 
two  sailboats.  A boat  access  is  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Tobyhanna  Lake 
and  its  creek  are  regularly  stocked 
from  a cooperative  nursery  by  the 
Tobyhanna  Sportsmen’s  Club.  A 
number  of  good  trout  streams  are 
available  in  the  area. 

Gouldsboro  Lake  includes  both 
walleyes  and  muskys  and  is  larger — 
255  acres.  Fishing  is  also  good  for 
bass,  perch,  catfish,  crappies,  pan- 
fish, sunfish  and  fallfish. 

A 46%  inch,  25  pound  eggbound, 
female  ’lunge  was  found  floating 
near  death  on  the  lake  two  years  ago 
and  is  now  mounted  in  the  camping 
registration  office  at  Tobyhanna  to 
show  how  big  the  fish  can  get  in 
these  lakes.  A 33  inch  ’lunge  was 
taken  by  a fisherman  last  year.  Prob- 
ably the  most  common  catches,  how- 
ever, include  the  taking  of  jumbo 
perch. 

The  angler  who  visits  the  area  can 
have  fun  with  both  spinning  and  fly- 
fishing tackle. 

Some  special  activities  at  the 
park’s  camp  include  evening  campfire 
sings  every  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Todd  Muhlmenn,  a college 
student,  is  in  charge  of  a small  na- 
ture center  and  the  activity  along  an 
interpretive  nature  trail.  Three  even- 
ing programs  per  week  on  ecology 
and  environmental  education  are 
conducted. 


Boat  concession  area  at 
Tobyhanna  State  Park,  show- 
ing one  of  the  park's  lakes 
and  some  of  the  boating 
facilities  available  for  the 
camper. 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
. . . at  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reserva- 
tion Fish  and  Game  Conservation 
Club’s  St.  Joseph  Spring  Nursery  is 
in  Lebanon  County.  And  that  may  not 
be  an  exciting  way  to  introduce  a 
cooperative  nursery  article.  However, 
there  is  an  old  adage  that  says  some- 
thing about  there  being  strength  in 
length;  and  if  this  is  true,  the 
I.G.M.R.  nursery  ought  to  be  a good 
one  with  a name  as  long  as  that. 

Let’s  check  some  of  the  strengths 
of  the  club  and  a few  of  the  oddities 
and  variations  that  make  it  a bit  dif- 
ferent from  some  of  the  others  that 
we’ve  written  about  over  the  years. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  the  only  coop- 
erative nursery  located  on  military 
property  in  the  state.  Actually  the 
state  owns  the  land  which  is  leased 
to  the  federal  government.  Approval 
for  the  cooperative  nursery  was  no 
problem.  A number  of  conservation 
problems,  projects,  and  multiple  land 
uses  are  within  the  assigned  duties 
of  the  base’s  regular  personnel. 

As  the  popularity  of  the  project 
increased  and  interest  in  public  fish- 
ing picked  up  on  the  “Gap’s”  waters, 
an  adjustment  in  club  membership 
was  made.  Major  Johnson  indicated 
that  originally  the  club,  formed  in 
1961,  limited  its  membership  to  civil- 
ian employees  and  military  personnel. 
Currently,  civilians,  living  within  a 
50-mile  radius  of  the  post,  may  join, 
too.  The  membership  is  growing  rap- 
idly with  key  to  the  growth,  the  co- 
operative nursery  projects. 

In  spite  of  the  good  start  and  the 
reserves  of  manpower  and  technical 
skills,  the  St.  Joseph  Spring  Trout 
Nursery  suffered  along  with  others  in 
the  grip  of  Agnes.  An  intake  system 
silted  shut  while  other  flood  waters 
washed  around  the  dam.  About  half 
of  the  3,000  trout  were  lost  in  June 
as  a direct  result  of  the  flood  while 
others  died  later  from  disease  that 
was  flood  oriented.  This  posed  a bit 
of  a tactical  problem,  known  as  a 
strategic  withdrawal — not  a retreat. 
And  when  we  saw  the  survivors,  they 
were  hale  and  hearty  and  growing 


nicely.  We’re  not  sure;  but  when  the 
Major  fed  them,  they  seemed  to  be 
swimming  in  squads.  Anyway,  the 
nursery  survived  the  storm  and  is 
progressing  nicely  in  its  second  year 
of  operation. 

Some  of  the  credit  is  due  to  John 
Matarazzi,  nursery  manager.  He  sees 
to  it  that  the  fish  are  fed  twice  daily, 
that  temperatures  are  taken,  and 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  nur- 
sery is  conducive  to  raising  good  fish. 
Three  feeders  work  with  John  on  a 
rotating  schedule.  Complete  records 
are  kept,  including  sample  measure- 
ments of  fish  to  record  growth  and 
body  condition. 

The  ultimate  end  of  the  nursery 
project  is  the  stocking  of  the  trout  in 
Marquette  Lake  and  Indian  Town 
Run,  a feeder  stream  to  the  lake. 
These  waters  are  on  the  post  but  are 
open  to  public  fishing  and  receive 
heavy  pressure  throughout  the  sea- 
son. 

Strengths  were  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  article.  One  of  these  issues 
would  be  the  sturdy  heavy  metal 
screens,  bolted  into  place  with  sec- 
tions of  steel  plate.  This  would  seem 
to  be  enough  to  eliminate  animal 
predators  and  discourage  the  two- 
legged  kind.  Just  in  case  more  secur- 
ity is  needed,  the  screens  are  further 
tied  down  with  a heavy  steel  cable 
that  stretches  the  length  of  the  race- 
way and  is  bolted  and  locked  into 
two  massive  eyebolts  concreted  into 
the  ground.  There  is  also  a sign  that 
says  “Danger  Keep  Off.”  In  another 
country  and  another  army,  the  thing 
might  have  read  “Achtung  Minen.” 
Anyway,  the  fish  seem  well-protected. 

Thinking  about  this  protection,  we  ■ 
asked  Major  Johnson  about  the  rarity 
of  poaching  on  a military  reservation 
what  with  all  the  tanks  and  guns 
about.  He  admitted  that  things  were 
pretty  good  from  that  end,  but  then 
he  came  off  with  one  of  the  oddities 
of  the  project.  It  seems  that  the 
tanks  create  a pollution  problem. 
When  they  are  on  training  exercises 
and  firing  on  the  ranges  above  the 


nursery,  the  water  source  is  some- 
times muddied.  This  produces  a 
problem  for  the  trout  for  a bit,  but 
the  Major  is  working  on  it.  And  we’ll 
bet  it  will  be  resolved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a sort  of  uniqueness  to  the  situ- 
ation— how  many  other  nurseries 
have  to  contend  with  30  ton  tanks, 
mounting  90  mm  guns? 

In  the  meantime  the  cooperative 
nursery  project  at  I.G.M.R.  has  weld- 
ed a bond  between  the  military,  the 
civilian  personnel,  and  area  sports- 
men for  the  betterment  of  fishing  in 
Lebanon  County.  Not  even  Agnes  can 
defeat  a combination  like  that. 


Trout  from  the  Gap's  nursery  are  loaded  into 
float  box  for  distribution  in  Lake  Marquette. 
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HONEYMOON  EXPRESS 


by  Bob  Kopta 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

In  Allegheny  County  we  have  the  heaviest  used  boating  waters  in 
Pennsylvania  and  we  never  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  From 
a boater  going  over  one  of  our  dams  to  a person  getting  run  over  by  a 
negligent  boater — it’s  always  something  new. 

Jay  Mock,  of  Munhall,  was  one  of  the  more  fortunate  boaters  who 
saved  his  craft  during  the  June  ’72  flood  and  about  one  month  later, 
July  29,  1972,  married  Anne  Tobin  of  Sharon,  Pa.  Where?  You  guessed 
it — right  on  board  the  vessel  he  nearly  lost! 

Justice  Dale  Hanlin  of  Blawnox  performed  the  ceremony.  The  at- 
tendants were  Janice  Tobin  and  Homer  Wehe.  After  a reception  at  the 
Harbor  House,  overlooking  the  Allegheny  River,  the  couple  took  their 
honeymoon  trip  down  the  Ohio  River  ...  in  the  boat,  of  course! 

I wonder  if  Anne  doesn’t  deserve  a Citation  for  the  biggest  catch  ever 
made  on  the  Allegheny. 


Well  wishers  gather  on  board  the  MOK-N-BRD  to 
congratulate  Mr.  & Mrs.  Jay  Mock  who  left  shortly 
thereafter  on  a week's  honeymoon  cruise  down  the 
Ohio  River.  What  A Way  To  Go!! 


One  Time  Only 

continued  from  page  5 

sloppy  bee  catcher  and  had  the  welts 
on  his  arms  to  prove  it.  He  didn’t 
catch  any  trout  on  them  either.  So 
much  for  bees. 

THE  FELLOW  EROM 
PHILADELPHIA 

Four  or  five  of  we  more  knowledge- 
able fly  fishermen  stood  around  the 
famous  Goodsell  Pool  on  the  Alle- 
gheny one  fine  June  evening  impress- 
ing each  other  with  all  we  knew  about 
the  sport  and  amusing  ourselves  by 
watching  a rather  large  brown  trout 
picking  off  mayflies  in  the  slick  tail 
waters.  One  of  us  would  cast  for  the 
fish  as  soon  as  we  had  finished  play- 
ing Alphonse  and  Gaston  but  until 
then  we  were  having  a wonderful 
time  discussing  how  to  do  it,  with 
what  fly,  angle  of  the  cast  and  other 
such  trivia  that  makes  fishing  so 
much  fun.  Suddenly  we  were  joined 
by  a fisherman  armed  with  a spin- 
ning stick  and  a weird  looking  lure 
that  jangled  noisily  from  its  tip.  He 
announced  he  was  from  Philadelphia 
and  had  never  fished  for  trout  be- 
fore. We  pointed  out  the  fish  to  him 
and  rather  snootily  declared  that 
these  smart  browns  would  have  none 
of  that  spinning  gear.  These  were 
educated  fish  and  they  must  be  taken 
with  flies  if  at  all.  Before  we  could 


stop  him  he  had  flipped  that  lure 
right  in  front  of  the  big  brown’s  nose 
and  we  all  groaned  in  unison.  That 
would  frighten  the  fish  for  sure  and 
none  of  us  would  have  a chance  at 
him.  As  he  began  his  retrieve  the 
hook  jawed  trophy  turned  quite  slow- 
ly towards  the  beaded,  flashing  blade, 
built  up  speed  with  a half  dozen  fans 
of  his  tail  and  engulfed  that  spinner 
before  it  had  traveled  three  feet!  Now 
spinning  lures  are  fish  catchers  to  be 
sure,  but  in  that  particular  situation 
where  a fish  was  rising  to  floating  in- 
sects in  clear  water  and  in  front  of 
four  witnesses  . . . the  chance  of  that 
happening  could  only  be  likened  to 
some  of  the  happenings  in  the  old 
testament! 

The  tales  of  big  fish  being  caught 
on  strange  creations  must  be  endless. 
I have  been  there  when  many  of  them 
happened.  Bob  Pinney,  my  fishing 
mentor  for  twenty  years,  once  took 
a twenty  seven  inch  brown  from  the 
Allegheny  on  a Number  2/0  Fiery 
Brown  Salmon  fly.  We  always  fished 
with  large  flies  at  night  (sizes  6 and 
4),  but  a Number  2/0!  That  would 
be  a formidable  thing  to  cast  even  on 
the  Mtramichi.  He  used  that  fly  on 
many  occasions  following  that  catch 
but  never  in  twenty  years  did  he  have 
another  strike  on  it. 

A certain  flesh  colored  nymph  ab- 
solutely slaughtered  fish  on  the  Nev- 
ersink  one  week  and  hasn’t  worked 
since  although  dozens  of  anglers 

PENN 


tried  it.  Bass  lures  come  and  go  and 
it  isn’t  always  a poor  PR  job  that 
spells  their  demise.  They  simply  don’t 
catch  fish  anymore.  Do  the  fish  wise 
up  to  a certain  fly  after  too  much 
exposure?  Do  bass  recognize  that  cer- 
tain undulating  lures  will  always 
have  hooks  on  them?  Maybe.  But  how 
on  earth  do  you  explain  the  “one 
shots”?  The  lures,  baits  or  flies  that 
are  good  on  one  particular  occasion 
and  never  produce  again?  Could  it  be 
that  one’s  fishing  technique  was  al- 
tered on  that  one  night?  Was  an  un- 
usual light  condition  present?  Was 
the  thing  on  the  end  of  your  leader 
an  extra  good  imitation  of  what  the 
fish  happened  to  be  feeding  on  at 
that  particular  time?  It  could  be  any 
of  these  reasons  or  a combination  of 
two  or  all  of  them. 

The  chances  are  excellent  that  we 
will  never  come  up  with  the  answers, 
at  least  not  the  complete  ones.  And  it 
would  be  a pity  if  we  did.  If  fishing 
for  trout  or  any  fish  for  that  matter 
were  an  exact  science  we  would  all 
have  given  it  up  a long  time  ago. 
But  there  is  the  chance,  the  bare 
chance,  that  all  of  the  trick  methods 
may  work  once  again.  So  the  thought- 
ful angler  catalogs  them  and  from 
time  to  time  tries  the  unorthodox 
with  a particular  fish  or  in  a desper- 
ate situation  when  all  else  fails.  (I 
didn’t  throw  all  the  baboon  hair  flies 
away  . . . just  in  case). 
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Questions 


& 


Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  R.  A.  \V.,  Turtle  Creek: 

“The  instructor  at  the  boating  class 
I attended  told  us  that  an  outboard 
motor  larger  than  five  horsepower 
could  have  a governor  of  some  kind 
installed  to  cut  down  the  power,  and 
if  the  engine  was  properly  tagged,  it 
would  be  legal  on  Pennsylvania  lakes 
that  have  a horsepower  limit.  Where 
can  I have  my  15-hp.  engine  modified 
so  that  I can  use  it  on  the  smaller 
fishing  lakes?” 

— Sorry,  but  the  instructor  was 
mistaken.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  Waterways  Patrolmen 
enforce  the  horsepower  limits,  where 
apphcable,  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
nameplate  rating.  If  the  engine  is  de- 
signed to  produce  more  than  five 
horsepower,  it  cannot  be  used  on  re- 
stricted waters,  regardless  of  gover- 
nors, tags,  or  even  dragging  an  an- 
chor. In  researching  the  answer  for 
this,  we  learned  that  some  boatmen 
have  apparently  been  sold  alteration 
jobs  for  their  motors  in  the  belief 
that  the  result  would  be  acceptable. 
Mercury  does  offer  a kit  that  consists 
of  a restrictor  plate  to  be  installed  in 
the  intake  manifold  designed  to  cut 
the  9.8  and  7.5  hp.  models  down  to 
six  horses.  These  may  be  legal  in 
some  states,  but  not  Pennsylvania. 

From  S.  L.,  Franklin: 

“We  are  considering  a winter  vaca- 
tion in  Florida,  and  have  been  in 
touch  with  a houseboat  rental  firm  in 
Miami.  They  told  me  that  their  43- 
footer  would  be  perfectly  seaworthy 
for  offshore  cruising,  but  I believe  I 
recall  one  of  your  columns  that  said 
the  opposite.  Are  houseboats  really 
safe  on  the  ocean?” 

— The  man  who  told  you  a 43-foot 
rental  houseboat  was  suitable  for  off- 
shore cruising  should  be  sentenced  to 
make  a run  from  Miami  to  Cat  Key 
in  the  Bahamas  on  a day  when  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  running  a stiff  chop 
against  a northeast  breeze.  He  would 
not  only  stop  telling  people  how  sea- 


worthy houseboats  are,  he  would 
probably  stop  talking  permanently. 
Houseboats  are  characterized  by  low 
freeboard,  shallow  draft,  high,  boxy 
superstructures,  and  large  window 
areas.  This  combination  of  features 
guarantees  disaster  in  rough  water 
since  the  waves  in  even  a moderate 
sea  would  break  over  the  low  deck 
and  smash  out  all  of  the  glass  in  a 
very  short  time.  After  that,  it  would 
be  a question  whether  the  boat  would 
be  swamped  by  water  entering 
through  the  broken  windows,  or 
whether  the  entire  superstructure 
would  be  torn  off  the  hull  by  the  bat- 
tering of  the  boarding  seas.  I own 
a houseboat  myself,  and  it  is  very 
adequate  for  the  calm  waters  of  the 
rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  I venture 
even  into  Lake  Erie,  much  less  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  excellent  cruising  along  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  in  protected  waters, 
and  no  need  to  brave  the  perils  of  the 
high  seas.  Your  vacation  idea  sounds 
like  a winner,  as  long  as  you  stay  in- 
side. 


From  F.  K.,  Blandburg: 

“My  13-foot  fiberglass  runabout  is 
rated  for  up  to  40  horsepower,  and  I 
have  a 35-horse  engine  on  it  now, 
which  is  enough  for  skiing.  However, 
when  I stop  the  boat  suddenly,  water 
sloshes  in  over  the  recessed  part  at 
the  back,  and  I have  to  keep  bailing 
it  out.  What  can  I do  about  this?” 

— Your  problem  is  both  common 
and  confounding.  The  builder  of 
your  hull  saved  a few  dollars  by 
omitting  a motor  well,  but  created  a 
vessel  that  is  prone  to  gulp  its  own 


stern  wave  whenever  the  power  is 
cut  suddenly.  You  can  alleviate  the 
condition  somewhat  by  going  to  a 
much  lighter  engine  and  smaller  fuel 
tank,  but  this  will  result  in  unsatis- 
factory speed  for  skiing.  The  basic 
fault  is  in  the  design  of  the  boat,  and 
we  hope  that  the  Coast  Guard  in  its 
forthcoming  standards  for  manufac- 
turers will  prohibit  this  type  of  con- 
struction. Boats  of  this  type  are  not 
only  annoying,  but  dangerous  as 
well,  and  we  have  heard  of  one  in- 
stance where  the  boat  foundered  and 
one  of  the  passengers  drowned.  In 
the  interests  of  safety,  we  would  ad- 
vise getting  rid  of  the  boat,  prefer- 
ably by  burning  it.  If  you  sell  it, 
please  tell  the  buyer  about  the  dan- 
ger of  swamping  the  stern. 

From  G.  E.  V.,  Pittsburgh: 

“I  have  noticed  guite  a few  boats 
kept  in  the  water  this  winter,  and 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  how  prac- 
tical this  is?” 

— This  depends  on  the  boat,  where 
it  is  berthed,  and  the  reason  for  keep- 
ing it  in.  A metal-hulled  boat  would 
not  be  bothered  by  ice  freezing 
around  it,  but  wood  or  fiberglass 
would  likely  suffer  some  abrasion  or 
even  serious  damage.  There  is  a 
problem  involved  in  keeping  the  en- 
gine, fresh  water  system,  and  par- 
ticularly fittings  from  freezing.  More 
than  one  boat  has  sunk  because  wa- 
ter froze  inside  a seacock  and 
cracked  it,  then  flooded  when  the 
ice  thawed.  Running  ice,  high  water 
or  accumulated  drift  may  tear  the 
boat  loose  from  its  moorings,  or  even 
carry  the  dock  away.  Special  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  for  in- 
surance, since  all  marine  policies 
stipulate  that  the  boat  must  be  laid 
up  during  the  winter,  and  in  this 
climate,  “laid  up”  means  out  of  the 
water.  Since  there  are  few  places  to 
go,  and  few  reasons  for  going  during 
the  winter,  we  would  have  to  say  that 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  keep- 
ing a boat  in  over  the  winter. 
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Fishing  for  Lost  Souls 

continued  from  page  7 

since  fishing  for  them  often  involves 
long  periods  of  patient  waiting.  They 
may  look — and  even  be — stupid,  but 
they  are  also  moody  and  unpre- 
dictable. They  may  go  on  a short 
feeding  spree  and  then  ignore  your 
bait  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  They  may 
tear  the  ends  off  your  worms  and  re- 
fuse to  take  the  hook.  They  may  nib- 
ble daintily  and  not  move  much  after 
taking  the  bait  or  slurp  it  quickly 
and  make  a steady  run.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  only  way  to  become  a 
successful  sucker  fisherman  is  to  try 
it  often  enough  to  get  the  “feel”  of  it. 

Early  morning  and  evening  are  re- 
garded as  the  best  times  to  fish  for 
suckers,  although  they  may  be  in  a 
taking  mood  at  any  time  of  day,  es- 
pecially if  the  water  is  discolored. 
Some  fishermen  like  to  fish  for  them 
at  night,  but  I suspect  this  is  not  be- 
cause fishing  is  better  at  this  time  but 
because  there  is  a peculiar  fascina- 
tion to  night  fishing.  The  darkness, 
the  flickering  shadows  cast  by  the 
lantern,  the  drifting  smoke  from  the 
log  fire,  and  the  night  sounds  create 
an  atmosphere  that  stirs  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  angler.  His  optimism,  a 
necessary  quality  of  all  true  fisher- 
men, knows  no  bounds  as  he  casts 
his  line  into  the  mysterious  black- 
ness, Somehow,  the  stream’s  possi- 
bilities for  yielding  fabulous  fish 
seem  to  multiply  greatly  under  the 
spell  of  night. 

I prefer  to  do  most  of  my  fishing 
during  the  day.  It  is  then  that  the 
fringe  benefits  of  sucker  fishing,  real- 
ly more  important  than  the  catching 
of  fish,  are  most  liberal.  There  is  no 
better  vantage  point  from  which  to 
observe  the  first  stirrings  of  spring 
than  the  banks  of  a stream,  and  the 
relaxed  manner  of  fishing  enables 
one  to  enjoy  the  experience  fully. 
Here  the  earth  opens  its  winter- 
clogged  pores  and  gives  off  the  winy 
aromas  of  returning  life.  There  are 
flights  of  ducks  and  geese  making 
their  way  north.  Spring  peepers  keep 
up  a perpetual  chorus  from  a nearby 
slough.  From  a blackberry  thicket 
comes  the  lyric  of  a song  sparrow,  a 
sure  sign  of  spring.  Somewhere  in  a 
weedy  field  a ringneck  cock  an- 
nounces his  availability  to  a mate. 
Skunk  cabbage,  that  earliest  of  flora, 
pushes  swatches  of  bright  green 
through  the  matted  dead  leaves.  On 
the  stream’s  edge  the  willows  bear 
bulging  gray  tufts,  and  the  red  buds 


of  an  overhanging  maple  occasional- 
ly drop  into  the  water  to  be  nudged 
by  curious  minnows.  A slight  breeze 
drifts  swarms  of  gnats  over  the  wa- 
ter, and  you  think  of  the  opening  of 
trout  season.  Overhead,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  pick  a good  day,  the  sky  is  a 
freshly-washed  pastel  blue  flecked 
with  wisps  of  white.  The  warmth  of 
the  sun  on  your  back  feels  good  after 
the  chill  of  early  morning.  If  the  ac- 
tion is  slow,  you  may  drift  ofP  into  a 
pleasant  reverie. 

Possibly  fishing  for  “lost  souls” 
means  more  to  me  than  to  most  fish- 
ermen because  I have  done  most  of  it 
with  my  son  as  a companion.  Since 
he  has  been  old  enough  to  tolerate 
the  discomfort  that  early  spring  fish- 
ing often  involves,  we  have  made  at 
least  one  annual  pilgrimage  to  my 
favorite  sucker  hole.  It  is  at  the 
mouth  of  a stream  flowing  into  the 
Juniata  River,  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  are  probably  many  other 
places  that  are  more  productive  and 
more  accessible,  but  we  have  so 


many  pleasant  associations  with  the 
spot  that  we  seldom  consider  going 
elsewhere,  and  our  annual  trip  has 
become  almost  a ritual. 

Some  of  the  things  we  have  en- 
joyed together  on  these  expeditions 
have  already  been  mentioned,  but 
there  are  others  that  have  a special 
importance.  Both  of  us  will  have 
pleasant  memories  of  building  fires 
and  cooking  hot  dogs  and  hamburg- 
ers. We  shall  remember  the  days 
when  it  was  so  cold  that  we  had  to 
warm  our  stiffened  hands  frequently 
at  the  fire,  and  the  days  when  we 
rigged  up  make-shift  lean-tos  against 
driving  rain.  We  shall  remember  days 
when  we  frantically  tried  to  tend 
four  rods  as  fallfish  and  rock  bass 
took  over  the  action  from  the  suckers 
in  an  orgy  of  feeding.  We  shall  also 
remember  the  times  when  our  lines 


were  slack  all  day  and  we  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  talk.  And  we  shall 
always  retain  such  assorted  memories 
as  the  raccoon  family  at  home  in  the 
hollow  water  oak,  the  large  buck  deer 
washed  ashore  by  a spring  flood,  and 
the  old  gentleman  who  sat  by  our  fire 
telling  stories  of  the  old  days  “when 
fishing  was  really  good.” 

The  memory  associated  with  our 
sucker  fishing  that  I shall  value 
above  all  others  is  that  of  being  close 
to  my  son,  of  sharing  experiences 
with  him,  and  of  watching  him  grow 
up.  No  other  activity  we  have  par- 
ticipated in  together  has  given  me 
more  enjoyment.  We  have  fished  for 
trout,  bass,  and  pike,  and  hunted 
small  and  large  game.  We  have 
shared  greater  thrills  than  suckers 
can  furnish.  But  nothing  else  has 
given  us  greater  opportunity  for  close 
companionship  and  communication 
than  the  days  spent  sitting  on  a log 
in  early  spring,  waiting  for  a sucker 
to  make  up  its  mind. 

My  son  is  a young  man  now,  ready 
to  begin  his  career  as  a physician.  I 
am  most  grateful  that  we  were  able 
to  make  another  trip  for  suckers  last 
spring,  when  we  received  one  of 
those  unexpected  dividends  that  suck- 
er fishing  sometimes  pays:  five  carp 
weighing  between  ten  and  twelve 
pounds  each.  The  carp  went  back 
into  the  river,  as  did  the  suckers  we 
caught,  but  the  memory  of  the  day 
was  carefully  filed  away  for  what 
will  certainly  be  frequent  future  ref- 
erence. 

I hope  he  may  occasionally  be  able 
to  get  away  for  a day  of  sucker  fish- 
ing along  the  Juniata  or  some  other 
stream  and  that  he  will  remember  to 
prescribe  the  same  activity  for  some 
of  his  patients.  Fishing  for  “lost 
souls”  is  the  kind  of  therapy  that  all 
men  need  now  and  then.  It’s  good 
for  the  soul. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


by  Doris  Katsonis 


KERR  SLOYER,  14,  of  Allentown  was  fly  fishing  on  the  Little 
Lehigh  when  he  caught  his  2014-inch,  214-pound,  rainbow 
trout  on  a wet  fly  last  August.  A Honesdale  resident,  JOSEPH 
SHIELDS,  (right)  proudly  holds  his  23-inch,  SVi -pound,  chain 
pickerel  taken  on  a daredevil  at  Beach  Lake  last  June. 


Another  chain  pickerel  fisherman,  CHET  WILLI.\MS  of 
Dallas,  displays  his  catch,  a 2514-inch,  414 -pounder,  taken  from 
Harveys  Lake  on  spinning  gear  last  .\ugust,  and  (right) 
RON.\LD  SCHW'OYER,  12  of  .\llentown  holds  his  nice  brotvn 
trout  taken  from  Hausen  Creek  on  a gray  fly  also  in  .\ugust. 


12-year  old  MIKE  LESLIE  of  Water- 
ford holds  the  20%-inch,  4-pound, 
rainbow  trout  he  caught  with  spinning 
rod  and  a Mepps  lure  from  French 
Creek  in  August. 


An  Etters  youth,  ALAN  ENDERS,  holds  his 
catch  of  a 2214 -inch  smallmouth  bass  taken  on 
a rebel  humpback  with  casting  rod  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  last  July. 


A Maryland  youngster,  jON  PETER- 
SON, 10,  happily  holds  his  1914-inch, 
314-pound  brown  trout  taken  from 
Spruce  Creek  on  a rapala  plug  and 
spinning  rod. 


S-year  old  JAMES  BROWN  of  Wesleyville 
is  delighted  with  his  catch  of  a 26-inch,  6- 
pound,  walleye  taken  from  Lake  Erie  using 
spinning  gear  and  a nightcrawler  last 
Yugust. 


JOSEPH  P.4RADISE  of  Scranton  holds 
his  2014-inch,  414-pound  smallmouth 
bass  he  caught  last  August  from  the 
Susquehanna  at  Great  Bend  on  a black 
hair  jig. 


This  31-inch,  14-pound  channel  catfish  is 
held  by  fisherman  RICH  ROSENCR.VNS 
of  Montoursville.  He  teas  fishing  the  Sus- 
quehanna near  his  home  last  Julv  and  used 
a doughball  for  bait. 
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A FISHING  FEATURE  FOR,  FISHERMEN-FROM  FISHERMEN 


fishwal.es 


by  Doris  Katsonis 


GRIFF  HUSTED,  15,  of  Camp  Hill  holds  ■ 
the  brown  trout,  a 23V8-incher,  he  caught  1 
at  Cedar  Run  last  May  using  spinning  rod  I 
and  a Mepps  \ 


A happy  fly  fisherwoman  JOLIE 
SHI  PE  of  Temple,  proudly  holds  her 
catch  of  a beauty — a 25V8-inch,  5Vi- 
pound  rainbow  trout  caught  from 
Spring  Creek  in  Berks  Co.  last  April. 


An  Eric  resident,  RICKY  POMMER, 
was  wading  the  shoreline  of  the  Bay 
of  Lake  Erie  when  he  caught  his  nice 
18-inch  .“IV^-pound  largemouth  bass.  He 
was  using  spin-cast  equipment  and  a 
nightcrawler. 


TOM  RISSER,  12,  of  Annville  caught 
his  nice  17-inch  brook  trout  while 
fishing  at  Bachman  Run  last  .\pril 
using  his  bait-casting  rod  and  a worm 
for  bait.  It  weighed  214-pounds. 


An  Enola  fisherman,  RON 
WILSON,  holds  the  20-inch 
brook  trout  he  took  from 
Laurel  Run  on  spinning  gear 
and  a minnow. 


ROBERT  JAMESON,  JR.  of 
Mohnton  caught  his  nice  19- 
inch  rainbow  trout  from  An- 
gelica Creek  last  May.  It  hit 
a worm. 


JIM  LETTIE  of  Shar- 
on displays  his 

391/2 -inch,  1414 

northern  pike  taker, 
from  Shenango  Reser- 
voir on  a sucker. 


KEVIN  NICHOLAS  of  Easton  caught 
his  tropliy  brook  trout  from  Erya  Run 
last  July  using  spinning  rod  and  a 
worm  for  bait.  It  measured  19%-inches 
and  tveighed  3% -pounds. 


DENNIS  LATSHA,  12,  of  Millersburg 
was  fishing  the  Susquehanna  with  his 
spinning  rod  and  a pink  and  wliitc 
rebel  when  he  caught  his  24-inch,  414- 
potind  walleye  last  July — a big  catch 
for  this  area! 


Young  RONALD  HUBER  made  a nice  ii 
catch — this  smallmouth  bass,  a 2114-inch,  j 
5-pounder,  from  the  Raystown  Branch  of 
the  Juniata  River  last  August.  He  lives  in  I 
Altoona  and  was  using  spinning  gear  and  j 
a crab  for  bait. 


ROBERT  SMITH  of  Pittsburgh  gets  help 
from  Dan  Pellegrini  to  hold  his  big  46-inch, 

31 14 -pound  musky  caught  near  Soldier  Is-  i 
land  in  the  Pymatuning.  This  was  just  one  ' 
of  several  musky  catches  for  Bob. 
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WALTER  AKSENT  of  Erie  holds  a 
beautiful  catch — a 27Vi-inch,  734- 
pound,  rainbow  trout  taken  from 
' Trout  Run  using  spinning  gear  and  a 
I nightcrawler  last  May. 


A Lancaster  youth,  STEVE  MELLINGER,  holds 
the  18-inch,  2>4-pound  smallmouth  bass  he 
caught  from  the  Conestoga  River  in  Lancaster. 
He  used  a rebel  for  a lure  last  .August. 


This  21-inch,  fiVi-pound  brook  trout, 
largest  reported  last  year,  was  caught 
by  DALE  .SCHROPE  of  Woolrich  from 
Kettle  Creek  using  a fly  rod  and  Giant 
Stone  Ely  Nymph. 


j CHARLES  BARNETT,  III,  of  Carlisle  holds  the  16-inch  trout 
he  caught  from  Laurel  Run  using  a fly  rod  and  a worm,  while 
JEEEREY  FAUZEY,  11,  of  Eryburg  (right)  displays  his  19'4- 
inch  brown  trout  caught  on  spinning  rod  and  a nightcrawler 
from  Ross  Run  in  Forest  County  last  May. 


R.AYMOND  ROTH  of  Shamokin  proudly  holds  his  nice  22% - 
inch,  3%-pouiul  brown  trout  caught  at  Penns  Creek  in  C.entie 
Co.  last  .April,  and  little  JOHN  Hl'RI.EY,  6,  of  .\Ial\ern  (right) 
holds  his  17-inch,  2'4-pound  brook  trout  caught  last  .April  from 
Bachmans  Run  with  spinning  equipment. 


;A  Danville  young  lady,  WENDY 
I MITROS,  caught  her  nice  yellow 
: perch,  a 14-incher,  from  Mt.  Spring 
I Lake  in  Luzerne  Co.,  using  spinning 
jgear  and  a worm.  It  weighed  a big  one 
; pound,  three  ounces. 


11-year  old  JIMMY  ALDEN  of  Nicholson  holds 
his  beauty — a 21-inch,  3-pound  brown  trout 
taken  on  spinning  gear  and  a red  worm  from  the 
Tunkhannock  Creek,  Wyoming  Co.,  last  June. 


WALTER  E.  MCINTYRE  of  Sharon 
brought  home  a hearty  meal — a 31- 
inch,  14% -pound  channel  catfish.  It 
hit  a nightcrawler  on  his  spinning 
gear.  He  was  fishing  the  Shenango 
River  in  Mercer  Co. 


Little  JOEY  LANE,  4,  of 
McConnellsburg  caught  his 
20-inch  largemouth  from  a 
farm  pond  on  a purple 
worm. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  receive  many  more  photos  than  we  can  possibly  publish  and  have 
limited  the  FISH  TALES  section  to  pictures  of  CITATION  SIZE  FISH 
ONLY. 

Citation  applications  are  available  at  sporting  goods  stores  or  from 
your  local  Waterways  Patrolman. 

IMPORTANT: 

Citations  are  awarded  for  fish  caught  in  PUBLIC  WATERS  ONLY!  Waters 
must  be  open  to  fishing  by  the  general  public  without  payment  of  fee. 

Photos  should  carry  complete  information  on  the  back — name  and 
address,  species,  length,  weight,  when  and  where  caught  and  the  bait 
or  lure  used.  Print  plainly  but  do  not  press  with  a ballpoint  pen — we 
cannot  use  photos  with  writing  "showing  through"  or  those  which  are 
cracked,  blurred  or  poorly  exposed. 


KEVIN  BURGE,  of  Lchigh- 
ton,  was  fishing  tlic  Bclts- 
villc  Dam  wlun  he  landed 
his  20-inch  rainbow. 
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Fishin^  Around  ^Thilly’’ 

continued  from  page  9 

tional  rutty  road  running  around  the  lake  permits 
access  to  the  riverside.  Catchables  contained  within 
are  carp,  catfish,  cahcos,  and  some  bass.  I’ve  been 
told  there  are  pickerel  present,  too  but  have  never 
seen  any  personally. 

The  two  best  spots  to  fish  are  at  either  end  of  the 
lake  (in  the  summer  when  the  weeds  have  grown  in, 
these  are  the  only  accessible  spots),  the  reason  being 
the  movement  of  water  into  the  lake  at  one  end,  from 
an  adjoining  pond  and  at  the  other,  a gravity-fed 
pipe  from  the  Delaware  River.  The  upper  end  flows 
all  the  time,  while  the  riverside  doesn’t  move  until  the 
incoming  tide.  The  fish  like  to  lay  in  these  currents. 

Most  of  the  time,  I go  to  Rohm  and  Haas  to  fish 
for  carp.  I like  to  be  at  the  river  end  of  the  lake  in 
conjunction  with  the  tide,  and  favor  some  corn  or 
cornmeal  fished  around  the  water  on  either  side  of 
the  current. 

One  day  I fished  a plug  in  these  same  spots,  and 
came  up  with  a largemouth.  On  another  occasion,  but 
up  at  the  other  end,  I watched  a fellow  drift  a bobber 
and  a minnow  in  the  current.  A largemouth  popped 
up  there,  too. 

The  lake  contains  a lot  of  small  bait  fish,  and  many 
anglers  catch  it  with  a minnow  net  and  bread.  Then, 
they  either  fish  on  the  bottom  for  catfish,  or  employ 
a bobber  in  hopes  of  a calico. 

Stream  fishing  is  also  available  not  far  from  the 
city.  The  Neshaminy  is  one  that  produces  for  me. 
Downstream,  from  Route  532,  past  the  railroad 
bridge,  there  is  a little  island  below  which  is  a large 


Aquatic  Insects  That  Anglers  Meet 

continued  from  page  13 

dazzlingly  bright  and  witheringly  hot.  Every  24  hours 
were  much  alike  under  water,  but  now,  out  in  the 
air,  nights  can  be  frigid  and  days  torrid.  And  all 
about,  birds  like  the  cedar  waxwings  or  herons,  fly 
or  stalk  about,  eagerly  seeking  just  such  a newly- 
emerged,  succulent  tidbit  for  breakfast! 

If  the  creature  were  human,  it  would  surely  wish 
it  could  return  again  to  the  security  it  had  once 
known.  But  there  is  no  going  home  for  a dragonfly 
once  the  change  in  breathing  systems  has  occurred. 

For  some  water  insects,  a return  to  life  in  the  wa- 
ter is  possible.  Certain  water  bugs  and  beetles  have 
the  ability  to  trap  air  under  the  wings  and  carry  it 
with  them  on  the  underwater  trip.  For  food,  water 
insects  five  on  plants  (mayflies),  other  animal  life 
(damselflies),  or  a combination  (scavenger  water 
beetles).  They  secure  their  food  with  chewing  mouth- 
parts  (dragonflies),  sucking  beaks  (giant  water 
bugs),  or  a combination  of  both  (water  tigers;  larvae 
of  diving  beetles). 

Once  water  insects  become  adults,  their  days  are 
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deep  pool  that  harbors  some  big  carp,  catfish,  small- 
mouth  bass,  and  even  trout.  Two  years  ago,  in  one 
three-day  stretch  in  May,  I caught  14  carp  up  to  10 
pounds  there.  On  ultrahte  spinning  tackle,  with  4-lb. 
test  line,  it  was  a close-to-home,  exciting  and  inex- 
pensive three  days’  fishing  which  I won’t  soon  for- 
get. One  thing  I’ve  noticed  about  carp  fishing  on 
Neshaminy  is  that  I’ve  had  much  better  luck  with 
canned  corn  than  cornmeal. 

Catfish  will  eat  the  corn,  and  to  my  surprise,  so 
will  the  trout.  Imagine  setting  the  hook,  and  instead 
of  the  expected  deepdown  bulldog  rush  of  the  carp, 
a 12-inch  rainbow  comes  flipping  into  the  air!  On  ; 
subsequent  trips,  a friend  tried  lures  for  these  ’ 
stocked  trout  but  never  got  anywhere.  The  corn-  | 
baited  hook  worked  though. 

While  he  didn’t  find  any  trout,  he  did  uncover 
smallmouth  bass.  He  flipped  a small  rebel  plug  next 
to  a rock,  jiggled  it  once,  and  up  through  a school  of 
minnows  came  a very  mad  bass.  The  little  9-incher 
jumped  six  times  before  it  was  released. 

Further  upstream  is  another  favorite  spot  of  mine; 
it’s  around  Route  263.  Coming  from  the  city,  you 
make  a left  at  Almhouse  Road  (it’s  situated  next  to 
the  Jamison  Post  Office.)  Next,  make  a right  on 
Valley  Road  and  follow  this  to  the  creek.  I have 
caught  carp  and  bullheads  here  and  one  summer  day, 
a 17-inch  channel  catfish  tried  to  take  my  spinning 
rod  away  from  its  forked-stick  holder.  On  this  part  of 
the  Neshaminy,  the  carp  at  times  feed  right  up  close 
to  the  bank.  If  one  is  attentive,  he  can  spot  the  swirls 
their  tails  make  as  they  feed.  Flip  a com-baited  hook 
into  the  area,  and  wait.  This  approach  adds  a little 
zest  to  bottom  fishing. 


numbered.  If  death  doesn’t  occur  during  transform- 
ing, mating,  or  egg  laying  during  the  summer,  the 
frosts  of  fall  will  end  them.  Only  one  water  insect, 
the  big  green  dragonfly,  Anax  junius,  is  known  to  mi- 
grate, but  records  are  still  too  few  to  know  if  it 
travels  far  enough  south  to  escape  the  jaws  of  winter. 

Next  time  you’re  out  on  a fishing  expedition,  tuck 
away  in  your  pocket  or  knapsack  a hand-lens  and  any 
of  these  helpful  books.  Three  old  timers  I could 
recommend  would  be  “Animals  without  Backbones” 
by  Bushsbaum  (University  of  Chicago  Press),  “Field 
Book  of  Insects”  by  Lutz  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  or 
“Field  Book  of  Pond  or  Stream”  by  Morgan  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons).  If  your  son  or  daughter  is  going 
along,  he  or  she  would  appreciate  “Insects”  by  Zim 
and  Cottan,  (a  Golden  Press  book).  Finally,  a recent 
addition  to  the  Peterson  Field  Guide  Series  is  the  ex- 
cellent “A  Field  Guide  to  Insects”  by  Borer  and  White 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 

Editor’s  Note:  In  the  April  Angler,  Part  II  of 

“Aquatic  Insects  that  Anglers  Meet”  will  discuss 
mayflies,  dragonflies,  damselflies,  stoneflies.  Dob- 
sonflies,  and  the  various  water  bugs. 
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Walleye  Paradise 

continued  from  page  11 

We  trolled  all  morning,  changing 
lures  every  half  hour.  I went  through 
*June  Bug  spinners  with  and  without 
|a  fat  night-crawler  trailing  behind, 
[Flatfish,  Lazy  Ikes,  and  Rapalas.  All 
of  these  baits  had  been  good  fish  get- 
ters over  the  years.  Finally  I hooked 
|up  a Beno,  in  orange  and  black 
ispotted  pattern.  Using  my  medium 
laction  spinning  rod  with  an  open 
,face  reel  carrying  8 pound  test  mono, 
;I  bumped  the  lure  along  the  bottom. 
This  is  asking  to  get  “hung-up,”  but 
Ws  also  where  the  fish  are  supposed 
'ito  be.  I never  end  up  with  the  same 
jnumber  of  lures  that  I start  out  with 
?anyway.  By  noon  we  still  had  noth- 
ing to  show  for  our  efforts  and  the 
\wind  had  come  up  a little  so  we 
'pulled  in  on  the  lee  side  of  an  island 
|for  a shore  lunch.  The  sun  was  warm, 
^ithe  sand  was  soft  and  it  took  us  over 
|an  hour  to  finish  eating.  We  stayed 

% 
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on  the  lee  side  of  the  island  to  troll 
in  the  calm  water.  On  about  the  third 
pass,  as  I was  enjoying  the  bright 
sun,  my  rod  bent  double  causing  the 
drag  to  sing  as  the  line  peeled  off. 
The  first  thing  I thought  of  was,  “a 
snag,  I must  have  hung  up  on  one  of 
those  submerged  logs.”  Then  the 
“snag”  started  off  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. The  line  was  tight  and  I was 
so  excited  I set  the  hook  like  I was 
trying  to  turn  the  fish  inside  out.  Hit- 
ting as  hard  as  he  did  there  wasn’t 
really  any  need  for  me  to  “set  the 
hook,”  but  I was  excited.  The  mo- 
ment he  felt  the  barbs  he  bored  for 
the  bottom  and  safety.  Putting  all  the 
pressure  I dared  on  the  eight  pound 
test  line,  I thought  I was  making 
some  headway.  At  last  I could  see 
him  just  under  the  surface.  He  looked 
as  long  as  my  arm.  I wanted  this 
baby  but  he  saw  me  when  I saw  him 
and  proved  he  wasn’t  as  tired  as  I 
thought  he  was.  The  drag  was 
screeching  again  as  he  pulled  line 
off  the  reel  in  his  rush  for  the  bot- 


tom. Before  I could  slow  him  down 
he  had  tangled  the  line  around  an 
underwater  log  and  broke  free!  Dis- 
gusted and  discouraged,  1 reeled  in  a 
limp  line  to  tie  on  a new  swivel  and 
lure.  Two  more  passes  and  we  were 
ready  to  head  back  for  the  landing. 
As  the  bow  of  the  boat  came  around 
the  point  of  the  island  and  hit  the 
windswept  water  there  were  white 
capped  waves  waiting  for  us.  My 
boat  would  have  trouble  enough  but 
the  other  boat  was  a flat  bottom,  jon 
boat,  not  designed  to  take  this  kind 
of  water.  Using  our  boat  as  a wind 
break,  the  smaller  craft  ran  on  the  lee 
side  of  us,  allowing  us  to  break  a 
path  through  the  high  chop  as  much 
as  possible.  It  was  scant  protection. 
I’ll  admit,  but  there  wasn’t  any  other, 
and  this  way  we  slowly  made  our 
way  back  to  the  landing.  That  was  no 
fishing  weather! 

No  matter  what  type  of  pleasure 
you’re  looking  for — it  can  be  found 
at  my  favorite  fishing  hole,  Pymatun- 
ing.  Try  it  soon. 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTE  BOOK 


by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


’ Don't  worry  about  color  when  you 

buy  a new  fly  line.  Green  and  brown 
once  were  about  the  only  colors  avail- 
able, but  today  very  light  green,  cream, 
and  even  white  lines  are-popular.  They 
are  easy  for  the  fisherman  to  see  on 
the  water,  and  it  appears  that  the  color 
has  virtually  no  effect  on  the  fish. 

i 

The  faster  the  current  and  the  more 

foiled  the  water,  the  larger  the  wet 
flies  that  may  be  used  in  early  season 
trout  fishing. 

The  perfect  wet  fly  should  have  slim 

\vings,  a slim  body,  and  sparse  hackles 
that  lie  back  toward  the  bend  of  the 
hook.  No  natural  drowned  insect  is 
bushy  in  appearance. 

^ Make  a resolution  now  to  fish  at 

'least  once  this  season  in  water  you  have 
never  fished  before.  Fishing  strange 
Abaters  will  sharpen  your  skill,  increase 
/our  knowledge  of  fish  and  their  habits, 
and  boost  your  self-confidence. 

Rusted  hooks  are  dangerous.  Get 

fhem  out  of  your  tackle  box  right  now! 


All  silk  darkens  in  color  when  var- 
nished (except  black,  of  course).  So  in 
replacing  winding  silk  on  your  old  rod, 
select  a color  that  is  two  or  three  shades 
lighter  than  the  final  color  desired. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  all 

lures  for  rainbow  trout  is  a small  Col- 
orado spinner  and  a hookful  of  worms. 

Fish  a bucktail  or  streamer  high  when 

the  water  is  high  and  fast  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  trout  season. 

A wet  fly,  cut  down  to  small  dimen- 
sions, is  a fine  emergency  nymph. 

Best  spikes  for  wading  shoes  are  of 

soft  iron,  since  they  grip  better  than 
spikes  made  of  hard  steel. 

Use  a sinker  only  as  a last  resort  to 

get  bait  down  deep.  A weight  inter- 
feres with  the  natural  action  of  the 
bait  and  also  is  likely  to  get  snagged 
on  the  bottom. 

"Horsing"  a hooked  fish  is  the  sign 

of  an  amateur  or  careless  angler. 


Wash  your  hands  thoroughly  if  you 

get  gasoline  or  oil  on  them  while  fish- 
ing from  a boat.  The  odor  will  cling  to 
bait  or  lures,  and  fish  will  refuse  them. 
That's  right;  fish  DO  have  a sense  of 
smell. 

In  spring,  pay  attention  to  little 

brooks  that  almost  dry  up  later.  In  win- 
ter big  trout  often  move  into  smaller 
branches  of  trout  streams  and  remain 
there  during  the  spring  run  of  higher 
water. 

Match  your  reel's  lubricant  to  the 

weather.  Use  light  oil  when  the  weather 
is  cool,  and  heavier  oil  when  it  is  warm. 

Avoid  noisy  wading!  Thumping  and 

stumbling  over  gravel  will  send  an 
alarm  vibrating  in  all  directions.  Even 
heavy  walking  on  soft  earth  along  a 
stream  can  alarm  the  fish. 

Stand  and  fish  in  a spot  where  bush- 
es, rocks,  trees  or  other  dark  back- 
ground are  behind  you.  The  fish  will 
spot  you  if  you  are  outlined  against  the 
open  sky. 
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Fly  Tying 

continued  from  page  34 

quick-drying  vinyl.  This  is  done  after 
the  lower  part  of  the  feather  has  been 
removed  and  only  the  effective  wing 
area,  not  the  unused  tip  nor  the  re- 
versed barbule  tips,  should  be  coated. 


When  the  cement  begins  to  set  the 
wing  is  transferred  to  hackle  pliers 
which  grip  the  barbule  tips  at  the 
bottom  and  hold  the  wing  in  its 
finished  shape  until  dry.  The  pairs 
are  kept  together  until  ready  for  use 
and  in  this  way  one  or  a dozen  sets  of 
wings,  all  uniform  in  size  and  shape, 
may  be  prefabricated. 


The  illustrations  show  only  the 
making  of  Wonder  Wings,  not  a spe- 
cific pattern,  and  once  made  you  are 
on  your  own.  They  may  be  adapted 
to  nearly  every  style  of  dry  fly;  con- 
ventional, clipped  palmer,  parachute, 
detached  body,  spent  wing,  ad  infini- 
tum. Let  your  creative  imagination 
be  your  only  limitation. 


Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  16 

test  line  are  standard  equipment.  Bait 
fishermen  after  walleye,  musky,  and 
northern,  use  3 to  4 inch  river  chubs 
as  bait.  Weights  are  added  and  they 
are  cast  out  into  the  current  near  the 
drop  offs  and  retrieved  very  slowly 
along  the  bottom.  Fish  are  a little 
more  sluggish  now  so  a little  extra 
time  is  given  when  they  mouth  the 
bait.  Nightcrawlers,  drifted  along  the 
bottom,  will  also  take  fish.  If  you 
can  stand  the  cold,  night  fishing  is 
great.  And  you  will  have  company 
too. 

Water  temperatures  at  Kinzua  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  are  controlled 
by  discharging  from  gates  located  at 
different  levels  in  the  breast  of  the 


Dam.  The  river  water  does  not  freeze 
over  for  twenty  miles  or  so  down- 
stream. Across  the  river  the  federal 
government  is  constructing  a hatch- 
ery which  is  nearing  completion.  The 
road  leading  to  this  site  has  been 
closed  for  several  years  due  to  a local 
dispute  over  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance. That’s  a shame  because  it  cuts 
off  a lot  of  good  fishing  water.  Hope- 
fully this  situation  can  be  remedied 
in  the  near  future. 

The  second  cool  water  discharge 
where  year  ’round  trout  fishing  is 
permitted  is  located  in  Somerset-Fay- 
ette  counties  below  the  Youghiogheny 
Reservoir.  Tailrace  fishing  at  the 
Yough’  extends  for  three  miles  below 
the  breast  of  the  dam.  Fishing  for 
trout  here  has  been  mostly  for  rain- 
bows which  are  stocked  annually. 
They  have  been  running  about  a foot 
in  length  and  after  they  are  in  the 


Waterways  Patrolmen'  George  Jones  and  Joe  Kopena  struggle  to  lift  win- 
ner's two-day  catch  at  the  1972  Tidioute  Fishing  Tournament.  The  four 
muskies  and  ten  walleyes,  taken  from  the  Allegheny  River  below  Kinzua, 
weighed  over  100  pounds. 


PENNS 


river  for  a while  they  take  on  that 
nice  coloration  and  the  flesh  gets  to 
be  pink.  Brown  trout  were  stocked  in 
the  reservoir  itself  last  year  and  some 
of  these  have  been  showing  up  in  the 
tailrace.  Other  game  fish  are  subject 
to  the  same  seasons,  sizes,  and  creel 
limits  as  the  rest  of  the  state.  Wall- 
eyes and  northerns,  which  make  up 
some  of  the  population  in  the  reser- 
voir are  also  showing  up  on  stringers 
of  local  fishermen.  No  jig  fishermen 
here,  so  this  may  be  a new  area  to  ex- 
plore. 

Most  fishermen  here  are  fishing 
strictly  for  trout  and  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  the  choice  of  bait  shows  it. 
As  in  any  other  trout  stream,  spin- 
ning rods  with  4 to  6 pound  test  line 
are  standard.  Salmon  eggs,  cheese, 
and  corn  rank  at  the  top  of  the  list 
for  choice  of  bait.  Live  baits  such  as 
small  garden  worms,  grubs,  maggots 
and  minnows  are  in  evidence,  but 
are  tough  to  come  by  now.  Water 
temperatures  here  run  near  the  fifty 
degree  mark  year  around.  The  water 
is  generally  shallow,  less  than  two 
feet  and  runs  wide  and  swift.  This 
discharge  is  not  constant  and  may 
be  turned  on  or  off  at  any  time  so 
be  careful  when  you  are  out  in  low 
flow.  Make  sure  you  can  make  it 
back  to  shore  in  event  of  a sudden 
discharge. 

Fly  rod  fishermen  concentrate 
mostly  on  streamers  during  March. 
Some  insect  life  begins  to  show  it- 
self now  and  wet  fly  fishermen  use 
such  patterns  as  the  Blue  Quill,  Blue 
Dun  or  Quill  Gordon.  Best  fly  fishing 
results  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
on  bright  sunny  days  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  Small  gold  or  silver 
spinners,  cast  across  the  current  and 
retrieved  slowly,  are  what  most  “hard- 
ware” users  try.  The  Yough’  tailrace 
can  be  reached  via  a paved  road  off  : 
Rte.  281  in  the  town  of  Confluence.  ; 
There  is  a campground  located  below  ' 
the  breast  of  the  dam  that  remains  ' 
open  all  year. 
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TAKIU6  A aOSER  LOOK 


hy  Tom  Fegely 


The  Sixth  Sense 

Of  all  the  senses  which  enable  fish 
, to  survive  in  their  watery,  often  dark, 

I environment,  none  is  more  fantastic 
j than  that  “sixth  sense”  used  for  de- 
I tecting  movements  and  currents  in 
the  water.  These  sensations  are 
picked  up  by  a series  of  tiny  canals 
■ in  the  skin  which  are  visible  on  most 
fish  as  the  lateral  line.  These  pres- 
. sure  sensitive  pores  extend  into  the 
head  and  “cheek”  areas  as  well  al- 
though they  are  usually  not  visible 
as  a “line.” 

Anyone  who  has  ever  marveled  at 
the  precision  movements  of  a school 
1 of  minnows  has  witnessed  one  of 
several  functions  of  the  lateral  line. 
When  disturbed,  a school  scatters 
and  quickly  regroups,  seemingly  fol- 
lowing no  particular  leader.  To  one 
watching  from  above,  the  school  may 


appear  as  a single  creature  flowing 
through  the  water.  It  is  the  slight 
current  caused  by  the  movements  of 
each  neighboring  fish  that  affect  the 
lateral  line  and  enable  these  preci- 
sion formations. 

Another  function  of  this  sixth 
sense  is  the  detection  of  sound  and 
low  frequency  vibrations.  Stream 
fishermen  must  take  special  care  not 
to  be  too  “heavy  footed”  when  ap- 
proaching a quiet  pool.  Lake  fisher- 
men should  take  similar  precautions 
with  oars  and  tackle  boxes,  partic- 
ularly in  shallow  waters.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  fish  “hear”  sounds  in  the 
same  way  that  higher  animals  do. 
Fish  use  their  inner  ears  as  well  as 
the  gas  bladder  to  detect  underwater 
vibrations  and  sounds.  These  organs 
along  with  the  lateral  line  make  the 
fish  extremely  sensitive  and  too  much 
stimulation  may  actually  be  painful 
to  them.  Larger  fish  that  are  territor- 
ial in  their  behavior  frequently  ward 


off  intruders  with  a strong  beat  of 
their  tails,  the  vibrations  being  as 
effective  as  a direct  blow.  When 
dynamiting  takes  place  near  a body 
of  water,  fish  are  often  stunned  or 
even  killed  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
blast. 

The  lateral  line  is  in  constant  use 
by  fish  that  live  in  flowing  water. 
Trout  hide  behind  rocks  and  other 
stream  debris  where  the  current  is 
more  calm.  Migrating  shad  rest  in 
quiet  pools  and  suckers  hug  the  bot- 
tom where  the  flow  of  water  is  slower. 
Sight  obviously  helps  in  enabling 
fish  to  find  and  maintain  their  posi- 
tions. But  at  night  or  when  the  water 
is  murky,  pressure  on  the  lateral  line 
is  most  likely  the  controlling  factor. 

Ichthyologists  (scientists  who  study 
fish ) have  not  yet  unraveled  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  lateral  line.  Some 
think  that  even  the  location  of  prey 
and  the  detection  of  predators  de- 
pends on  the  lateral  line.  Their  pres- 
ence causes  minor  disturbances  in 
the  current  which  put  other  fish  on 
alert. 

Anglers  who  respect  this  “distant 
early  warning”  system  in  fish  will 
understand  why  slow,  deliberate 
movements,  both  astream  and  afloat, 
mean  increased  fishing  action. 


The  lateral  line  on  the  beautiful  brook  trout  shown  above  is  actually  a series  of 
pores  or  canals  which  respond  to  the  slightest  movements  in  the  surrounding  water. 


Minnows,  such  as  this  black-nosed  dace,  use  their  sensitive  lateral  lines  to  stay  to- 
gether in  schools  which  appear  to  be  a single  creature  moving  through  the  water. 


The  lateral  line  is  clearly  visible  in  most  fish  as  shown  on 
the  long-eared  sunfish  below;  a very  scrappy  adversary. 


Currents  and  vibrations  are  monitored  by  sensitive  pores 
in  the  head  region  although  here  they  don't  form  a “line." 
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As  we  approach  that  red-letter  day  on  the  calendar  called  “Opening  Day”  of  trout  season,  all 
^ sorts  of  pressures  and  influences  build  up.  The  fisherman  has  been  waiting  for  this  just 
like  the  big  game  hunter  waits  for  the  opening  day  of  buck  season,  and  the  adrenalin  rises. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  Commission  has  had  a logistic  nightmare  in  getting  the  “Great 
White  Fleet”  on  the  road  with  a tight  timetable  and  little  room  for  any  major  changes.  Consid- 
ering the  production  of  eight  trout  hatcheries,  the  biology  of  the  receiving  streams,  problems 
of  disease,  species,  type  of  water,  number  of  stocking  points,  and  the  individual  eccentricities 
of  the  receiving  sportsmen — all  crammed  into  that  short  period  of  time  between  ice  out  and 
opening  day — it’s  no  wonder  that  our  stocking  manager,  Budd  Brooks,  has  no  hair  to  pull  out! 

This  year,  because  we  have  said  that  we  need  a license  increase  (for  next  year)  there  are 
all  sorts  of  other  pressures  and  people  who  haven’t  bothered  to  give  us  the  time  of  day  for  a 
long  time  are  now  saying  we  owe  them  more  than  they’re  getting. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  a persisting  conflict  with  the  “wild  trout”  enthusiast  who 
maintains  that  planting  of  catchable  trout  is  not  a legitimate  function  of  fisheries  managers. 
Using  surveys  made  in  other  states,  such  as  Montana  and  Michigan,  with  completely  different 
circumstances  and  resources  from  Pennsylvania,  this  other  faction  quite  often  looks  down  its 
nose  at  the  “average  angler.”  In  a sense  we  must  really  manage  our  fisheries  and  our  programs 
for  both  sides  of  that  question. 

Pennsylvania  is  a unique  state  in  many  ways  and  we  are  certainly  faced  with  a different 
resource  base  and  a different  angling  public.  We  are  trying  with  the  best  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment we  have  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  anglers  to  keep  a part  of  their  catch.  At  the  same 
time,  through  establishing  some  special  regulations,  we  try  to  provide  what  they  require  in  the 
way  of  ‘ quality”  fishing. 

It’s  ironic  in  this  business  that  we  in  the  Fish  Commission  don’t  try  to  define  what  is  qual- 
ity for  you,  the  angler.  Del  Graff,  our  Assistant  Chief  of  Fisheries,  made  use  of  an  excellent 
analogy  recently  when  he  pointed  out  that  one  could  build  a beautiful  case  for  moose  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  we  have  ideal  habitat  with  marshes,  swamps  and 
seclusion — all  of  the  ingredients  for  a great  moose  hunt.  The  point  is,  the  one  ingredient  that  is 
missing  is  the  moose  and  therefore  we  sell  very  few  .338’s,  have  no  licensed  guides,  no  lodges, 
in  fact,  no  moose  hunters.  This  analogy  was  made  in  response  to  a comment  that  catching  fish 
is  not  a primary  goal  and  that  the  proper  setting,  challenge  and  experience  of  being  out  in  an 
esthetic  situation  was  the  primary  goal. 

Again,  we  have  sidestepped  trying  to  define  quality.  If  what  we  are  providing  is  not  satis- 
factory then  we  hope  that  somebody  will  come  to  Pennsylvania  soon  and  help  us  explain  to 
those  million  anglers  who  will  be  out  there  on  April  14th  that  they’re  not  having  fun! 
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Neil  Shea,  Supt. 


REGIONAL  HEADQUARTERS— DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


REGION  I 


FRANKLIN  REGION  III 


SWEET  VALLEY 


Norman  W.  Sickles,  Supervisor 


Clair  Fleeger,  Supervisor 


REGION  II  SOMERSET 

Thomas  Qualters,  Supervisor 


REGION  IV  

Miles  Witt,  Supervisor 


ANNVILLE 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


Honors  Member  of 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Hon.  Frank  Masland,  Jr. 


ON  THE  COVER:  Michael  Fegely, 
son  of  our  "Taking  A Closer  Look" 
columnist  Tom  Fegely  scrambles  up 
the  bank  proudly  displaying  the  14 
inch  brown  trout  he  just  caught.  Of 
course.  Dad  was  ready  with  the 
camera  and  caught  the  action. 


Frank  Masland  Jr.,  chairman 
emeritus  of  C.  H.  Masland  & 
Sons  and  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  recently  re- 
ceived the  Honorary  Park  Ranger 
Award  from  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

It  is  the  highest  such  award  that 
may  be  presented  to  a citizen  not  in 
the  government’s  employ. 

“It  is  well  deserved  recognition  of 
your  magnificent  contributions  to  the 
National  Park  System  over  the  years,” 
said  a letter  notifying  Masland  of  the 
honor. 

Active  throughout  his  life  in  pro- 
moting park  expansion  and  develop- 
ment, Masland  is  former  vice  pres- 
ident and  director  of  the  National 
Parks  Association.  He  was  a member 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  and  chairman  of  the 
state  Environmental  Task  Force 
which  participated  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources.  In  1971 
he  was  cited  by  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  for  “betterment  of 
the  environment.” 


A page  from  the  past 

cr'X'  his  believe-it-or-not  fish  story 
X happened  over  60  years  ago 
while  I was  living  along  the  Potomac 
River. 

Fishing  enthusiasts,  and  there  were 
many,  used  soap  to  catch  catfish! 
There  was  no  limit  on  the  number 
one  could  catch — this  went  for  bass, 
panfish,  suckers,  carp,  eels,  etc.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  muskies, 
walleyes  or  pike — not  even  trout  in 
the  Potomac. 

To  get  along  with  this  story,  an- 
glers vmuld  use  “P&G”  soap  cut  up 
in  the  size  of  a lump  of  butter — like 
one  is  served  at  restaurants. 

Fishermen  would  use  lines  about 
three  times  the  thickness  of  common 
wrapping  cord,  and  about  six  feet 
long,  using  about  a No.  4 hook  in- 
serted through  the  center  of  the  white 
soap. 


The  person  at  the  front  of  the  boat 
(row  boat  ...  no  motor  boats  in 
those  days)  would  then  tie  the  line  to 
the  limbs  of  trees  or  overhanging 
grapevines,  making  sure  the  soap-bait 
would  be  a little  underneath  the 
water — no  sinkers  used. 

This  method  was  used  near  the 
shoreline,  beginning  at  darkness,  and 
lines  were  rebaited  about  every  three 
hours,  all  night  long.  In  less  current 
the  soap  would  last  longer. 

Only  catfish  would  strike  the  soap, 
thinking  it  was  a tempting  morsel  of 
food.  Once  they  became  hooked  there 
was  a “battle  royal”  on  hand.  They 
would  try  to  gain  their  freedom  by 
swimming  out  in  different  directions, 
but  the  limbs  of  the  trees  and  grape- 
vines (acting  like  springs),  would 
pull  them  back.  This  would  keep  up 
for  quite  some  time  until  they  played 


themselves  out. 

Catfish  were  the  only  fish  that 
went  for  the  white  soap  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  and  they  never  fooled 
around  with  this  bait(?)  in  the  day- 
time. 

It  was  nothing  back  during  the 
20’s  for  one  to  come  home  in  the 
morning  with  a tubful  of  Mississippi 
cats.  The  darker  the  nights  the  bet- 
ter. They  loved  the  sight  of  that  white 
object  bobbing  in  the  water — they 
simply  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation. 
The  lines  placed  out  in  those  days 
were  called  “bobs.” 

Things  are  altogether  different  to- 
day— and  I must  truthfully  admit 
much  for  the  better.  If  one  resorted 
to  these  procedures  today  he  had  bet- 
ter be  prepared  to  shell  out  a fine 
and  kiss  his  license  goodbye!  Don’t 
say  I didn’t  give  you  ample  warning!” 

— Jack  Hill 
Uniontown 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Construction  of 
the  proposed 
Tocks  Island  Dam 
will  spell 
THE  END 
to  the 
annual  spring 
shad  runs 


FISBIirQ  OUTIOOS 

By.m  Stan  Paulakowich 


The  state  of  New  Jersey  in  May 
1873  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  September  1873  rati- 
fied an  agreement  which  specified 
“That  the  Delaware  River  between 
certain  points  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  thereof  is,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  and  remain,  a common 
highway,  equally  free  and  open  to 
the  use,  benefit,  and  advantage  of 
the  contracting  parties.” 

At  this  writing,  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  Tocks  Island  Dam  on 
the  Delaware,  just  north  of  the  town 
of  Shawnee,  is  at  a standstill.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  dam  cite  flood  con- 
trol, recreational  use,  water  supply 
and  water  power  source  as  the  rea- 
sons for  building. 

Opponents  of  the  construction  of 
this  dam  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candle  stick  maker,  doctors,  lawyers, 
Indian  chiefs  have  been  joined  by 
Governors,  legislators  and  conserva- 
tionists in  strongly  opposing  this 
structure.  “TOCKS  SPELLS  POISON” 
is  the  rallying  cry  which  has  united 
these  people.  They  question  the  valid- 
ity of  flood  control  benefits,  the  facil- 
ities for  passage  of  migratory  fish, 
the  waste  treatment  (and  disposal) 
from  the  millions  of  users  of  the 
area,  the  temperatures  of  water  at 
discharge,  and  the  effects  of  siltation 
in  the  impoundment.  All  these  legit- 
imate reasons  for  not  building  plus. 


the  astronomical  cost  of  the  project, 
are  enough  to  make  one  mutter 
“Pox  on  TOCKS.” 

The  residents  of  the  area,  the  peo- 
ple who  count,  voted  on  a ballot  ref- 
erendum during  1972.  Citizens  of 
Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania  and 
Warren  County  New  Jersey  opposed 
the  dam’s  construction  by  a near  2 
to  1 margin.  These  same  people  fav- 
ored, by  just  about  the  same  margin, 
the  creation  of  a national  park,  with- 
out the  dam,  in  the  area.  They  feel, 
as  we  do,  that  to  inundate  and  for- 
ever destroy  37  miles  of  one  of  the 
last  free  flowing  rivers  in  eastern 
United  States  would  be  the  crime  of 
the  ages.  Think  of  it,  330  miles  of 
beautiful,  historic,  productive  and 
scenic  riverway  with  not  one  dam  to 
impede  free  migration  of  fish. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion is  on  record  as  strongly  oppos- 
ing construction  of  the  dam  but  fa- 
voring development  of  a national  rec- 
reational area.  Former  Executive  Di- 
rector Robert  J.  Bielo,  in  his  editorial 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  August 
1971  said  “To  obtain  these  limited 
and  questionable  short  term  benefits, 
we  must  sacrifice  37  miles  of  known 
high  quality  fishing  for  American 
Shad,  Smallmouth  Bass,  Walleye  and 
panfish.”  Now,  let’s  look  at  just  one 
facet  of  Delaware  River  fishing,  the 
Shad  runs  of  1971  and  1972. 

1971  was  a banner  year  for  shad. 


probably  the  best  since  1963.  During 
April  and  May  the  water  levels  in  the 
lower  Delaware  were  high;  water 
temperatures  were  low.  This  is  ideal 
for  passage  of  migrating  shad  in  a 
critical  area.  First  catch  was  reported 
on  April  5th  by  Buddy  Grucella, 
Easton  sportswriter,  who  caught  5 
that  day  in  the  Alpha  pool.  Really 
steady  catching  of  shad  began  in 
late  April  and  continued  through 
May  and  into  mid  June.  Charlie 
Breidinger  of  Bath,  a great  shad  fish- 
erman, caught  over  250  shad  that 
year.  Except  for  two  citation  fish  that 
he  kept  and  a dozen  or  so  for  the 
tables  of  friends  and  neighbors,  all 
were  returned  to  the  river.  In  1971, 
roe  shad  averaged  4 pounds  and  buck 
shad  3 pounds. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, in  conjunction  with  the  states 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  the  federal  government,  con- 
ducted an  extensive  survey  on  sport 
fishing  for  shad  in  1971.  Aerial  obser- 
vations, creel,  boat,  and  fishing  hour 
counts,  trapping  and  tagging  pro- 
grams, and  scale  samplings  were  all 
a part  of  this  vast  undertaking.  All 
of  this  data  was  gathered  over  a six 
week  period.  Biologist  Dick  Marshall, 
our  man  at  the  federal  laboratory  in 
Rosemont,  N.J.,  took  this  mountain 
of  information,  tabulated  it,  and 
came  up  with  some  very  interesting 
continued  on  page  18 
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POSITIVE  THINKING! 

I enjoyed  the  article,  “My  Gar- 
bage— by  numbers”  immensely.  Mr. 
Harting  did  a nice  job  of  expressing 
his  concern  over  our  deteriorating  en- 
vironment. He  mentions  the  possibil- 
ity of  recycling  much  that  passes  for 
garbage  in  this  country.  It  is  ironic 
that  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
third  world  have  no  solid  waste  dis- 
posal problems.  While  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Afghanistan,  I never 
saw  a bottle  or  can  go  to  waste  in 
the  two  years  I lived  there.  This 
“trash”  had  many  roles  to  play.  Cans, 
bottles  and  papers  that  were  not  used 
by  the  family  were  sold  in  the  bazaar. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  en- 
vironmental issue,  we  do  have  groups 
in  Pennsylvania  that  are  actively  con- 
cerned with  man’s  environmental  im- 
pact. The  G.R.I.P.  people  from  the 
New  Kensington  area  are  doing  some 
fine  recycling  work.  They  should  be 
given  a pat  on  the  back  for  what  they 
have  thus  far  accomplished.  Let’s 
hope  more  people  continue  to  act; 
not  only  in  solid  waste  recycling,  but 
in  the  area  of  attacking  those  at- 
titudes and  values  that  permit  the 
spoiling  of  our  land  in  the  name  of 
convenience  and  corporate  profit. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Robert  O.  Klaput 
Hyde  Park,  Pa. 

SHORT  & SWEET- 

We  enjoy  the  Angler  very  much. 
Every  inch  from  cover  to  cover  is 
never  missed! 

And  your  covers  are  terrific! 

Joan  & Ken  Bentzel 
Loysville 

HE  TRIED  IT-HE  LIKED  IT! 

After  reading  the  “Late  Season 
Trout  Fishing”  articles  in  your  Oc- 
tober issue,  I took  my  rod  and  reel 
out  of  storage,  where  it  probably 
would  have  remained  until  next 
April,  and  I went  out  to  give  it  a try. 

The  fishing  was  great.  Not  only  did 
I catch  3 nice  brookies,  which  I re- 


leased, but  also  I enjoyed  the  seren- 
ity and  beauty  of  the  autumn  stream. 

Thanks  for  the  encouraging  stories. 
I’ll  be  a subscriber  for  life. 

Will  James 
Philadelphia 

We’ve  been  hoping  that  the  pages  of 
the  Angler  would  open  up  new  fishing 
“worlds”  here  in  the  Keystone  State  and 
we’re  very  happy  to  hear  you’ve  taken  our 
advice!  Ed. 


FARULOUS? 

Am  extending  subscription  now  to 
be  sure  I don’t  miss  an  issue.  Love 
your  magazine,  particularly  the  fly 
tying  articles.  Stan  Paulakovich 
writes  a terrific  column.  You  just  put 
out  one  heck  of  a good  magazine. 

Thanks  and  keep  up  the  fabulous 
work. 

Bob  Goldsmith 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


PUZZLED? 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a check  for 
five  dollars  for  my  subscription  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  magazine.  I en- 
joy reading  this  magazine  very  much 
and  get  a lot  of  good  ideas  from  it. 

I enjoy  your  articles  on  fly  tying 
very  much  and  would  like  some  fur- 
ther information  on  fly  tying.  First 
of  all,  I would  like  to  know  what 
month  you  use  any  certain  kind  of 
fly.  I know  that  there  is  a certain 
time  of  the  month  to  use  a certain 
fly,  but  which  one?  What  month  and 
what  is  the  name  of  the  fly,  color  and 
size  of  hook  that  should  be  used? 
Where  could  the  material  and  hooks 
be  purchased  beside  the  sport  stores? 

Are  there  any  supply  houses  that 
you  know  of  that  I could  obtain  the 
materials? 

I was  told  to  use  a good  rod  and 
double  tapered  line  to  fish  and  also 
a light  tapered  leader  in  clear  water 
and  a heavier  leader  in  cloudy  water. 
I have  two  sons,  ages  15  and  18  that 
enjoy  fishing  too.  I would  like  to 
get  them  started  tying  their  own 
flies.  They  tried  tying  their  own  flies 
last  year  but  didn’t  have  very  good 
results.  I would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  could  assist  us  on  this 
project.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Robert  P.  Cook,  Sr. 

Johnstown 


First  of  all,  we  recommend  that  you 
read  Dick  Williamson’s  “A  Guide  To 
Choosing  Artificials”  on  page  6;  secondly, 
attend  one  of  the  FUNdamentals  of  Fish- 
ing sessions  held  each  year  by  your  Dis- 
trict Waterways  Patrolman;  third,  write 
to  E.  Hille,  815  Railway  St.,  P.O.  Box 
269,  Williamsport,  Pa.  17701,  and  request 
The  Angler  Supply  House  Catalog  #37, 
pages  94  to  97  of  which  list  a fine  section 
of  books  that  will  be  of  great  help  to  you. 

Ed. 

FROM:  “O’ER  THE  WAVES” 

Ralph  W.  Abele  Esq., 

Executive  Director, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 

3532  Walnut  Street, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Mr.  Abele, 

For  the  past  two  years  I have  been 
lucky  to  receive  your  excellent  mag- 
azine PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  a most 
accomplished  flyfisher  and  fly-tyer 
resident  in  New  Britain  Pa.;  one 
Frank  Honisch. 

During  that  period  I feel  that  I 
have  come  to  know  your  streams  and 
still-waters  well  and,  what  is  perhaps 
more  important,  have  gained  a great 
admiration  and  respect  for  your  or- 
ganisation, in  all  its  fields  of  activ- 
ity. You  obviously  have  a most  vigor- 
ous, active  commission  that  can  well 
look  after  the  well-being  of  the  an- 
glers of  your  Keystone  State.  More 
power  to  your  elbow. 

I am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
diligence  and  obvious  dedication  to 
their  duty  by  that  happy  band  of  war- 
riors, the  Water  Way  Patrolmen. 

This  short  letter  has  no  real  point 
to  make,  other  than  to  express  my 
best  wishes  to  your  organisation,  long 
may  it  continue  to  guard  the  welfare 
of  the  Pennsylvania  angler. 

Yours,  most  sincerely, 

T.  Donald  Overfield 

Fly  Fishing  and 

Fly  Dressing  Historian 

Trouts  Rise’ 

41  Wharton  Avenue 
Damson  Wood 

Solihull  • Warwickshire  B92  9LZ. 

England. 

Telephone;  021-705  0355 

The  above  was  printed  as  it  was  re- 
ceived, lest  some  reader  advise  us  that  we 
misspelled  “organisation.”  We  thought 
you  would  enjoy  reading  it  as  we  did. 
“Happy  band  of  warriors,  the  Water 
Way  Patrolmen”— HOW  ABOUT  THAT? 

Ed. 
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BEGINNERS 

Am  inquiring  as  to  some  informa- 
tion about  fishing  for  beginners.  My 
son  and  two  younger  daughters  and 
I started  fishing  about  two  years  ago 
and  know  almost  nothing  about  fish- 
ing. In  this  time  we  have  caught 
maybe  a dozen  fish  and  they  were 
caught  in  the  river  (carp  and  cat- 
fish). We  would  like  to  learn  more, 
as  my  wife  may  join  us  next  year. 
Most  of  our  fishing  is  from  shore. 
The  age  group  is  from  48  years  to  7 
years.  Most  of  our  information  has 
been  acquired  from  other  people  and 
believe  me  when  you  state  in  your 
magazine  that  fishermen  do  not  im- 
part information — how  true!  Speak- 
ing of  your  Angler.  I think  it  is  great 
even  though  I have  only  been  receiv- 
ing it  for  about  (4)  four  months.  It 
does  help  a lot  for  a beginner,  but 
there  are  a few  terms  that  are  not 
known  such  as  jigs,  plugs,  and  so  on. 
Thanks  to  your  Deputy  Warden  Butch 
Newton  I found  out  about  the  Angler. 

We  would  appreciate  any  help  at 
all  you  may  be  able  to  give  us. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  Thank  you. 

Theodore  E.  Braun 
Beaver 

Well  Ted,  for  openers  we’re  going  to 
send  you  a packet  of  information  you 
should  find  most  helpful.  The  “Fisher- 
man’s Guide”  will  tell  you  where  to  go, 
and  “Fishing  In  Pennsylvania,”  by  WWP 
Jim  Valentine  (one  of  the  best  musky 
fisherman  that  ever  came  down  the  river) 
will  tell  you  how  to  catch  them  and 
every  other  fish  in  the  Commonwealth, 
once  you  get  there.  Meanwhile,  call  WWP 
Don  Parrish  (412-775-0242)  and  find  out 
when  the  next  FUNdamentals  of  Fishing 
course  is  scheduled  in  your  area.  You’ll 
find  that  a “jig”  isn’t  an  Irish  dance  and 
a “plug”  won’t  keep  the  water  in  the 
tub!  Ed. 

HE’S  LEARNING! 

I wrote  for  a complete  listing  of  the 
streams  open  for  trout  fishing  during 
the  extended  season  and  want  to 
thank  you. 

I just  received  my  first  Angler  mag- 
azine. I’m  going  to  be  14  soon  and 
I’m  not  too  good  of  a fisherman.  But 
I have  learned  many  fishing  skills 
and  I say  keep  up  the  good  work.  I 
know  I’m  going  to  be  very  satisfied 
at  the  end  of  my  subscription. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  need- 
ed information. 

Keith  Kochanski 
Pittsburgh 


NO  BINDERS  HERE- 

My  husband  is  a subscriber  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  I am  in- 
terested in  purchasing  a binder  for 
his  Anglers. 

I looked  for  information  concern- 
ing how  to  purchase  one  in  his  last 
issue  but  could  not  find  any  such  in- 
formation. Could  you  please  inform 
me  if  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion sells  binders  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  and,  if  so,  inform  me  of 
the  cost  and  how  I may  go  about  or- 
dering one. 

Mrs.  Robert  Keener 
Ashland,  Pa. 

We  do  not  stock  binders  here  but  most 
office  supply  or  stationery  stores  can  lead 
you  to  the  purchase  of  one  suitable  for 
the  Angler.  Ed. 

CONCERNED  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

The  town  of  Ferndale,  Pa.  is  in 
Bucks  County,  some  15  miles  below 
Easton. 

I fish  the  Delaware  above  Easton 
because  below  Easton  the  river  is  so 
polluted  (from  the  Lehigh  River  and 
the  paper  plants,  etc. ) that  the  fish 
taste  like  mud,  or  paper,  or  chem- 
icals, and  few  people  will  eat  them. 
This  part  of  the  river  never  freezes  in 
the  coldest  winter.  However,  apart 
from  the  taste  the  fish  still  do  very 
well  in  spite  of  the  pollution. 

Above  Easton,  where  I now  fish, 
the  water  is  much  cleaner  and  the 
fish  taste  fine. 

I have  fished  the  Delaware,  Juni- 
ata, Susquehanna,  Aughwick  Creek, 
Lehigh  River,  Penns  Creek,  Middle 
Creek,  Loyalsock  and  Tunkhannock 
over  a total  period  of  sixty  years  and 
have  had  so  much  clean  fun  that  I 
hope  we  can  save  these  streams  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  tomorrow. 

Rev.  Lester  B.  Lutz 
Ferndale 

RIGHT  OR  WRONG? 

I have  a question  I hope  you  can 
answer.  While  fishing  Lake  Arthur 
(Moraine  State  Park)  a number  of 
fishermen  were  plugging  for  bass. 
However,  the  panfish  (mostly  pump- 
kinseeds)  were  hitting  the  lures  reg- 
ularly. 

These  fishermen  threw  the  panfish 
over  their  heads  into  the  bushes;  I 
counted  at  least  15  fish  just  thrown 
away  in  this  fashion. 

While  we  were  fishing  we  were 
checked  by  Waterways  Patrolmen, 


they  did  not  see  the  fish  in  the  bushes 
and  my  question  is  this:  Should  I 
have  spoken  up  about  the  discarded 
fish  or  not?  I know  that  panfish  have 
to  be  harvested,  but  is  this  waste  of 
fish  the  correct  way 

Enclosed  please  find  my  $2.00  for 
subscription,  for  the  last  6 months  I 
have  been  borrowing  your  mags  from 
a friend. 

Timothy  Butler 
Pittsburgh 

Yes,  I believe  you  should  have  spoken 
your  piece  then,  Tim.  The  situation  is  a 
little  sticky  for  a number  of  reasons.  First 
of  all,  an  angler  is  free  to  do  with  his 
catch  as  he  chooses;  eat  them,  give  them 
to  a friend,  feed  them  to  his  cat,  or  put 
them  in  the  garbage  can  if  he  so  chooses. 
However,  he  begins  to  lose  some  freedom 
of  choice,  disposing  of  them  as  you  de- 
scribe, because  now  he’s  “littering.” 
Stunted  pan  fish  can  be  bothersome  to  the 
serious  fisherman  but  in  a rather  “new” 
lake,  such  as  Lake  Arthur,  I can’t  believe 
that  they  are  already  in  such  bothersome 
abundance.  Of  course,  in  that  respect,  it’s 
all  “in  the  eye  of  the  beholder”  but  it 
seems  like  poor  sportsmanship  to  me — 
almost  like  borrowing  a friend’s  ANGLER 
for  the  last  si.\  months!  Ed. 

BRIEFLY  SPEAKING- 

Been  reading  Angler  since  1950. 
Good  magazine. 

T.  Niespodzianski 
Pittsburgh 

I WAS  ROBBED! 

I have  what  might  be  called  a 
“tear-jerky”  story.  Its  a compliment 
for  your  fine  magazine  but  a com- 
plaint about  John  Weiss’  story  about 
Jerky  in  the  December  1972  issue. 
The  instructions  for  making  jerky 
were  quite  clear  but  the  warning  was 
outrageously  mild.  You  mentioned 
nothing  about  the  dangers  of  having 
the  5-hour  cooking  time  ending  just 
before  supper  (when  everybody  is 
starving);  and  the  oldest  daughter’s 
boyfriend  has  just  been  “conned”  in- 
to shoveling  snow  off  of  the  drive- 
way (he  is  6'  something  and  eats  like 
a horse);  and  a wife  that  laps  up  ev- 
erything in  sight.  I arrived  home, 
ready  to  try  your  delightful  sugges- 
tion, only  to  discover  that  nothing  re- 
mained of  $3.00  worth  of  round  steak 
jerky  except  a spot  on  the  pan. 

All  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  “thanks  for 
nothing,’’  and  next  time  how  about 
a little  more  forceful  warning. 

Robert  M.  Reuter 
Carlisle 
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A GUIDE  TO 

Choosing 

Artificials 


by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Fan-wing  Royal  Coachman 


What  flies  shall  I use?  This  is 
the  mind-boggling  question 
that  confronts  every  trout  fisherman 
from  the  weeks  just  prior  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April  to  the  very  last  hours  of 
the  trout  season. 

If  he  keeps  notes  on  his  fishing,  he 
consults  the  records  of  the  past.  Or 
he  may  pore  over  books  dealing  with 
stream  insects  and  their  imitations, 
or  consult  emergence  tables,  or  dis- 
cuss his  problem  with  friends. 

But  there  are  flaws  in  these  ap- 
proaches. He  probably  does  not  keep 
stream  records;  most  anglers  don’t. 
He  probably  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce, let  alone  memorize,  the  sci- 
entific names  of  stream  insects.  He 
likely  will  realize  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  emergence  tables  will 
apply  efficiently  in  the  streams  he 
fishes.  And,  to  cap  the  climax,  he 
may  find  his  friends  as  puzzled  as 
he  is. 

Yet  there  is  one  simple  rule  that 
can  help  him  find  the  light. 

Natural  insects  on  which  trout  feed 
go  through  a period  of  color  changes 
as  regular  as  the  arrival  of  spring  it- 
self. The  first  to  be  evident  in  and  on 
the  water  are  dark  in  color,  and  as 
the  season  progresses  the  color  pat- 
tern steadily  becomes  lighter  until, 
in  the  period  of  low  water  and  hot 
sun  in  the  midst  of  summer,  the  pre- 
dominant colors  are  very  light. 

To  apply  these  changes,  the  trout 
season  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  April-May,  May-June,  and 
June-July. 

Let  us  consider  these  periods  one  at 


a time,  remembering  that  to  some 
degree  they  overlap. 

In  the  April-May  period,  water  tem- 
peratures normally  are  in  the  50- 
degree  range,  and  the  first  small  may- 
flies appear  in  the  stream.  Afternoon 
fishing  is  best,  because  at  that  time 
of  the  day  the  sun  warms  the  water. 
Wet  flies  are  recommended,  because 
most  of  the  insect  food  of  the  trout 
will  be  found  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Brown,  gray,  dark  bronze,  and  even 
black  are  the  predominant  colors  of 
this  natural  forage. 

Artificials  that  will  prove  efFective 
include  the  Coachman,  Gordon  Quill, 
Dark  Hendrickson,  March  Brown, 
Dark  Blue  Dun,  and  Black  Quill. 
Many  other  patterns — the  Gray  Quill, 
Red  Quill,  and  Iron  Blue  Dun  for  ex- 
ample— also  are  appropriate,  as  long 
as  the  angler  remembers  the  basic 
colors  of  this  period.  Hook  sizes  of 
10,  12,  and  14  are  recommended. 

The  May-June  period  ushers  in  the 
dry  fly  season,  beginning  the  last 
half  of  May,  and  evening  fishing  is 
good. 

The  predominant  colors  of  natural 
insects  have  brightened  to  include 
mottled  brown,  grayish  cream,  tan, 
light  olive,  and  amber. 

The  angler  may  now  supplement 
his  wet  flies  with  dry  flies  in  Sizes 
14,  16,  and  18,  and  make  most  use 
of  such  patterns  as  the  Adams,  Gin- 
ger Quill,  Light  Hendrickson,  Pale 
Evening  Dun,  and  Gray  Quill. 

Again,  additional  patterns — the 
Gray  Fox,  Blue  Quill,  Cream  Variant, 


Gray  Spider 
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Bivisible  Royal  Coachman 


Dark  Variant 


Brown  Bivisible 


Bee 


Wooly  Worm 


and  Dark  Cahill,  for  example — will 
prove  useful. 

At  the  end  of  May,  the  Green 
Drake,  Brown  Drake,  and  Coffin  Fly, 
in  Sizes  8 or  10,  are  great  trout  flies 
for  a brief  period  during  the  annual 
hatch  of  these  three  natural  insects. 
In  particular  this  is  true  on  lime- 
stone waters. 

The  June-July  period  brings  the 
peak  of  evening  hatches,  and  along 
with  them  water  conditions  that  call 
for  long,  fine  leaders  and  the  smallest 
flies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  turn  to  the  arti- 
ficials of  the  lightest  colors — the 
Cream  Variant,  Little  Sulphur  Dun, 
Yellow  May,  White  Caddis,  and  Pale 
Watery  Dun. 

Admittedly,  the  artificial  flies  that 
have  been  named  thus  far  make  an 
imposing  list.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  and  to  use  all  of  them.  In 
their  over-all  colors  there  is  not  a 
tremendous  difference  among  them. 

And  if  this  selection  of  flies  (from 
the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  that 
have  become  standard  patterns)  is  a 
bit  confusing,  there  are  other  ap- 
proaches the  angler  can  use. 

First,  there  are  a few  patterns  of 
artificial  flies  that  are  effective 
throughout  the  trout  season.  These 
include  the  Leadwing  Coachman, 
Gray  Quill,  Hendrickson,  and  Dark 
Cahill.  Black  flies  also  are  good  from 
the  cold-water  days  of  spring  to  the 
hot  days  of  late  summer. 

Secondly,  certain  artificials  are 
classified  as  attractors  rather  than  as 
imitations  of  natural  insects  and 
many  times  take  trout  when  no 
natural  hatches  are  evident  and  when 
trout  are  feeding  with  little  spirit. 

Probably  the  most  widely  used  of 
all  attractors  is  the  Bivisible  Royal 
Coachman,  which  is  a fine  fly  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  in- 
sect it  can  possibly  imitate  with  its 
yellow  tail,  short  scarlet  body  with 
a green  collar  at  each  end,  and 
brown  and  white  legs. 

Fan-wings,  in  the  Royal  Coach- 
man, Light  Cahill,  and  Quill  Gordon 
among  others,  also  are  excellent  at- 
tractors. So  also  are  Spiders,  Bi- 
visiBLES,  and  Variants. 

The  Wooly  Worm,  in  black, 
brown,  or  grizzly,  consistently  takes 
trout  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  season. 

And  in  recent  years  imitations  of 
land  insects  that  fall  from  vegeta- 
tion into  trout  streams  also  are  wide- 
ly used.  These  include  Green 
Worms,  Grasshoppers,  Bees,  Ants, 


and  even  Japanese  Beetles. 

The  Jassids,  very  tiny  flies  that 
represent  a variety  of  land  insects,  al- 
so are  effective  if  the  angler  can 
master  the  art  of  fishing  with  arti- 
ficial flies  as  tiny  as  Sizes  20  or  22. 

A clarification  of  some  of  these 
types  of  flies  should  be  helpful. 

The  Bivisible  has  a body  made  of 
dry-fly  hackle,  tied  palmer  for  a bushy 
effect,  with  a couple  of  wraps  of 
white  hackle  at  the  head  to  make  it 
easier  to  see  on  the  water,  and  a tail 
to  match  the  color  of  the  body — but 
no  wings.  Black,  badger,  blue  dun, 
ginger,  grizzly,  and  brown — and 
some  times  all  white — are  good  col- 
ors. Size  14  hooks  are  average,  al- 
though Sizes  12  and  16  also  can  be 
used. 

The  Fan-wing  is  a dry  fly  tied  in 
the  regular  pattern  with  wings  of 
curved  duck  breast  feathers  rather 
than  of  quill  or  hackle  tips.  The 
wings  are  tied  in  an  upright  position, 
curving  outward. 

Spiders  are  made  by  wrapping  tw'o 
or  three  large,  stiff  neck  hackles 
around  the  middle  of  the  shank  of 
the  hook,  and  with  neither  tail  nor 
wings.  The  span  of  the  hackle  should 
be  at  least  as  large  as  a silver  quarter- 
dollar  and  can  be  as  big  as  a half- 
dollar.  Effective  colors  are  black, 
white,  grizzly,  light  ginger,  blue  dun, 
and  brown.  Spiders  are  intended  to 
float  high  and  dry,  so  small,  light 
hooks  should  be  used.  Sizes  14  and 
16  are  best.  Some  tiers  use  short- 
shank  hooks,  but  these  are  not  neces- 
sary. Gold-plated  hooks  may  give  an 
added  bit  of  flash  to  the  fly. 

Variants,  as  the  label  implies,  are 
a mixture  of  colors.  The  Multi- 
Colored  Variant  is  the  most  effec- 
tive. It  has  a body  of  very  fine  gold 
or  silver  tinsel,  although  black  silk 
can  also  be  used.  At  least  three 
feathers  of  dry  fly  quality  are  needed 
to  create  the  hackles,  since  they 
should  be  a mixture  of  blue  dun, 
black,  brown,  and  ginger.  Tails 
should  match  one  of  the  colors  of  the 
hackles. 

Bivisible,  Fan-wing,  Spider,  and 
Variant  patterns  are  especially  effec- 
tive from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the 
trout  season  if  they  are  fished  with 
a floating  line  and  a long  leader  with 
a fine  tippet  and  are  made  to  drift 
drag-free  with  the  stream  current,  no 
matter  how  slowly  it  moves. 

The  Wooly  Worm  is  a sub-surface 
fly  that  throughout  the  trout  season 
imitates  large  nymphs  and  larvae.  It 

continued  on  page  32 
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Dunkard 

Fork 

of 

Wheeling  Creek 

by  Dick  Snyder 

Fisheries  Biologist 
MANAGEMENT  SECTION 

Trout  fishermen  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
will  have  a new  stocked  trout  stream  for  the 
1973  season.  The  fact  that  this  is  a new  stream  is 
partially  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
and  only  stream  in  Greene  County  ever  to  he  stocked 
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with  trout!  Dunkard  Fork  of  Wheehng  Creek  in  West- 
ern Greene  County  will  be  experimentally  stocked  in 
a two  and  one  half  mile  stretch  downstream  from  the 
Ryerson  Station  State  Park  dam  to  the  first  bridge  on 
Legislative  Route  30001. 

For  over  fifteen  years  the  trout  fishermen  of  this 
corner  county  have  been  without  a stocked  trout 
stream.  Rudd  Brooks,  one  time  “fish  warden”  for 
Washington  and  Greene  counties  and  now  the  Com- 
mission Stocking  Manager,  tells  me  Dunkard  Fork 
was  stocked  with  trout  from  1951  to  1955.  However, 
careless  anglers  committed  more  and  more  thought- 
less acts  of  littering,  damaging  fences,  and  blocking 
driveways.  Property  owners  began  to  complain,  espe- 
cially about  littering.  Warden  Brooks  and  his  dep- 
uties, in  an  attempt  to  lessen  this  problem,  erected 
numerous  large  anti-littering  posters  along  the 
stream.  The  campaign  failed  as  more  littering  than 
ever  was  noticed — particularly  in  the  area  of  the 
signs.  Irate  landowners,  with  justified  intentions,  soon 
petitioned  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to  have 
trout  stocking  stopped  in  Dunkard  Fork.  Ten  gloomy 
years  followed  for  the  Greene  County  trout  fishermen 
who  then  had  to  drive  considerable  distances  out  of 
the  county  to  fish  in  a stream  for  trout. 

In  the  mid  1960’s  Ryerson  Station  State  Park  was 
established  with  a 65  acre  lake.  Fish  Commission 
biologists  found  conditions  in  the  lake  suitable  for 
both  trout  and  warmwater  fish,  so  once  again  trout 
returned  to  public  waters  in  Greene  County.  Some 
of  these  trout  provided  a limited  stream  fishery  in  the 
park  as  a few  moved  into  the  stream  from  the  lake, 
but  Greene  County  still  didn’t  have  a stocked  trout 
stream. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Don  Hyatt  was  assigned  to 
the  county  in  1970  and  became  the  first  patrolman 
responsible  solely  for  Greene  County.  The  sparks  for 
rekindling  the  trout  stream  fishery  began  to  glow. 
Working  with  the  sportsmen  of  the  area,  and  even 
the  non-resident  anglers  from  West  Virginia,  Hyatt 
soon  recognized  the  interest  for  a local  stocked  trout 
stream.  After  considering  all  the  streams  in  the  coun- 
ty, he  felt  Dunkard  Fork  was  the  best  suited  stream 
for  trout  as  far  as  water  quality,  temperature,  and 
food  and  shelter  was  concerned.  In  what  is  hoped  to 
be  a stimulus  for  other  areas  in  the  state,  Hyatt  was 
able  to  mellow  the  attitudes  of  the  landowners  and 
have  them  reconsider  permitting  angler  access  in  the 
event  of  trout  stocking. 

The  next  step  was  to  request  a survey  of  this 
stream  by  Fish  Commission  aquatic  biologists  from 
the  Fisheries  Management  staff  out  of  the  Benner 
Spring  Fish  Research  Station.  These  biologists  in- 
vestigate all  requests  for  stocking  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  these  waters  for  stocking. 

Hurricane  Agnes  upset  the  schedule  of  the  Man- 
agement staff,  but  in  mid  July  a survey  team  headed 
by  Bob  Hesser,  Chief  of  the  Fisheries  Management 
staff,  came  to  Greene  County.  The  survey  team  con- 
sidered physical,  chemical,  thermal  and  biological 
factors  pertaining  to  the  stream,  plus  land  use,  pol- 
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lution  sources,  and  major  vegetation  cover  in  the  wa- 
tershed. The  ability  of  this  stream  to  maintain  suit- 
able water  temperatures  for  early  trout  stocking  was 
reflected  from  the  high  air  temperatures  and  lower 
water  temperatures  during  the  survey.  Water  chem- 
istry data  also  indicated  these  waters  could  support 
stocked  trout  and  the  invertebrate  life  associated  with 
trout. 

A great  deal  of  time  was  spent  examining  the  in- 
vertebrate hfe  or  the  “bugs.”  The  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  the  various  kinds  of  aquatic  insects  indicate 
a great  deal  about  the  water  quality,  temperature 
and  even  possible  pollution  such  as  sewage  or  acid 
mine  drainage.  To  sample  the  invertebrates,  one  man 
disturbs  the  bottom  rocks  in  a riffle  to  move  displaced 
bugs  downstream  into  a collecting  screen.  Crayfish, 
aquatic  beetles,  hellgrammites,  larvae  of  blackfly, 
snipe  fly,  crane  fly  and  midge,  plus  the  nymphs  of 
several  kinds  of  mayfly,  caddisfly  and  stonefly  were 
found  in  these  waters.  Silt-free  riffles  are  the  habitat 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  stream  invertebrates. 
Ideally  a stream  should  have  a pool-riffle  ratio  of  one- 
to-one  for  a good  mixture  of  food-producing  areas  and 
pools  with  a variety  of  shelter.  Both  the  Dunkard 
Fork  and  its  North  Fork  tributary  lacked  sufficient 
riffles  because  of  long  stretches  of  shallow  slow-mov- 
ing waters.  Stream  improvement  devices  could  ma- 
nipulate these  areas  of  slow  shallow  flow  to  create 
riffles,  deeper  pools  and  cover. 

The  second  phase  of  the  biological  portion  of  the 
survey  was  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  exciting. 
The  electrofishing  operations  using  a gasoline  pow- 
ered generator  connected  to  two  wire  covered  probes 
provided  the  easiest  way  to  sample  the  fish  life.  Ex- 
cluding the  deeper  pools  where  wading  was  impos- 
sible, we  attempted  to  sample  the  fish  life  in  all  sorts 
of  habitats  (riffles,  medium  size  pools,  undercut 
banks,  over-hanging  brush  and  fallen  trees).  This 
overall  look  at  the  fish  life,  as  with  the  bugs,  can  tell 
us  much  about  the  environment  of  the  stream.  On 
this  particular  survey,  four  working  points,  or  “sta- 
tions,” were  located  in  the  stream  and  approximately 
100  yards  of  stream  were  electrofished  at  each  sta- 
tion. An  excellent  variety  and  abundance  of  fish  life 
was  noted.  Besides  gizzard  shad,  golden  redhorse 
suckers,  hog  suckers,  white  suckers,  five  species  of 
sunfish  including  largemouth  bass,  seven  species  of 
minnows,  including  carp  and  three  species  of  darters, 
the  section  surveyed  contained  an  excellent  popula- 
tion of  smallmouth  bass.  Hellbenders  or  mudpuppies 
(those  evil  stream  monsters  of  my  childhood  fishing 
days)  were  observed  on  two  occasions. 

The  Fisheries  Management  Section,  after  review- 
ing the  survey  data  and  the  fact  that  a trout  stream 
fishery  was  badly  needed  in  the  area,  agreed  that 
these  waters  were  suitable  for  trout  stocking.  The 
management  staff  also  suggested  the  need  for  stream 
improvement  devices  to  create  better  habitat — espe- 
cially in  the  North  Fork.  With  these  suggestions,  the 
staff  recommended  a two  and  one  half  mile  stretch  of 


the  North  Fork  and  Dunkard  Fork  for  experimental 
plantings  of  adult  trout  for  the  1973  season. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Hyatt,  with  his  goal  in  sight, 
initiated  a stream  improvement  program  in  Septem- 
ber of  1972.  Tom  Quakers,  Region  II  Supervisor,  and 
Special  Waterways  Patrolmen  Johnston,  Boden,  and 
Trumpka  provided  assistance  in  locating  and  con- 
structing the  devices  while  the  sportsmen’s  clubs  of 
Wind  Ridge,  Stringtown,  Mt.  Morris,  and  Waynes- 
burg  provided  the  muscle.  Eight  stone  deflectors  and 
two  shelter  providing  devices  were  installed  in  the 
initial  phase.  Hyatt  plans  to  resume  the  project  this 
summer.  We  in  the  management  staff  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  sportsmen  and  Waterways 
Patrolmen  who  are  willing  to  undertake  such  projects 
instead  of  just  sitting  on  their  haunches  and  de- 
manding more  fish.  Not  only  do  these  projects  im- 
prove habitat  for  trout,  but  other  fish  share  the  bene- 
fits too. 

The  return  of  these  waters  to  the  stocking  list 
should  be  very  encouraging  to  all  Keystone  anglers 
and  hopefully  the  confrontations  of  1955  will  not 
occur  again.  How  easy  it  is  to  stuff  those  gum  wrap- 
pers, empty  salmon  egg  jars,  and  old  snarled  fish 
lines  into  your  pocket  rather  than  cover  the  stream 
banks.  Why  not  spend  a little  more  time  in  selecting 
a parking  space  so  some  farmer  working  his  crops 
can  use  his  driveways?  Remember — the  careless  and 
thoughtless  acts  of  just  a few  cost  many  anglers  al- 
most 20  years  of  enjoyable  sport  on  an  interesting 
stream ! 

Later  in  the  season,  if  you  tire  of  trout  fishing, 
Dunkard  Pork  has  an  outstanding  population  of 
smallmouth  bass  for  the  angler  willing  to  exert  him- 
self. How  many  of  you  ardent  bass  fishermen  know 
that  the  original  stock  of  smallmouth  bass  for  the 
Potomac  River,  and  adjacent  water  systems  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  came  from  West  Virginia’s  por- 
tion of  wheeling  Creek? 


Biologists  of  the  management  section  use  electro-shocking 
apparatus  to  determine  fish  population  during  stream  survey. 
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As  Outdoor  Editor  for  a metropoli- 
tan newspaper  requests  for  lo- 
cations of  nearby  fishing  were  con- 
tinually coming  our  way. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  interest  that 
while  researching  another  matter  an 
account  was  found  of  a trouting  trip 
made  by  two  anglers  in  June  of  1866. 

The  original  tale  was  related  in 
the  Bucks  County  newspaper,  “Doy- 
lestown  Democrat”  of  Nov.  27,  1866. 
It  was  reproduced  April  22,  1947  in 
“The  Daily  Intelligencer”  of  Doyles- 
town,  April  22,  1947  and  is  reprinted 
in  the  Angler  with  their  permission. 
The  original  story  is  in  the  files  of  the 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

This  writer  has  edited  the  account 
deleting  those  references  of  strictly 
local  nature  of  interest  when  the 
original  version  was  published.  Thus 
it  reads: 

“TROUTING  IN  BUCKS” 

“The  evening  was  mild  and  agree- 
ably warm  after  a sultry  and  oppres- 
sive day  for  the  month  of  June,  as 
we  crossed  the  incorporate  line  of 
our  beautifully  situated  Borough  of 
Doylestown,  northward,  having  in 
perspective  that  exciting  and  scien- 
tific sport,  to  wit,  the  capture  of  the 
brook  trout. 

“Comfortably  seated  in  a buggy 
wagon,  we  went  rattling  over  the  old 
Easton  pike,  behind  the  gay  and 
bright  pair  of  bays  held  in  check  by 
their  owner,  George  Lear,  a scientific 
trout  fisher  of  Harvey’s  Lake  experi- 
ence. Our  road  lay  through  an  un- 


dulating, rich  and  productive  coun- 
try, through  pleasantly  located  vil- 
lages, past  the  inviting  appearance  of 
wayside  inns,  where  the  tempting  al- 
lurements of  stewed  chicken  and 
waffles,  are  ever  on  the  bill  of  fare. 

“The  night  was  clear  and  bright, 
the  deep  blue  of  the  firmament  bril- 
liant with  innumerable  stars,  the  air 
fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  meadow 
flowers  as  we  crossed  a valley,  and 
redolent  with  the  perfumes  of  for- 
est buds  and  foliage  as  we  skirted  a 
woodland,  a more  beautiful  night  for 
a drive  could  not  be  chosen. 

“Leaving  the  majestic  peak  of  Hay- 
cock Mountain  looming  up  in  solemn 
grandeur  in  the  somber  shades  of 
night,  on  our  left,  we  precipitated  in- 
to the  rich  bottom  lands  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  a few  miles  drive  over 
the  ridge,  brought  us  to  the  base  of 
South  Mountain,  a sharp  turn  to  the 
right,  and  a drive  of  two  miles,  we 
brought  up  at  the  inn  of  mine  host, 
Joe  Hess,  in  Springtown,  just  twelve 
o’clock,  midnight,  after  a 22  mile 
drive. 

“All  was  as  quiet  as  Goldsmith’s 
deserted  village,  save  the  bark  of 
some  alert  custodian,  the  faithful 
sentinel  of  the  premises,  whose  in- 
mates were  buried  in  tranquil  sleep, 
the  refreshing  rest  of  the  toilers  of 
the  soil.  A series  of  knocks  and  kicks 
at  the  bar-room  door,  resulted  in 
producing  our  host  in  habiliments 
somewhat  more  scant  than  Joseph  of 
yore,  minus  a coat.  After  a kind  greet- 
ing and  careful  attention  to  the 


horses,  we  looked  into  condition  of  ‘ 
our  section  rods  and  lines,  prepara- 
tory to  an  early  start  in  the  morning, 
we  tumbled  in  for  a few  hours  sleep. 

“The  village  of  Springtown  is  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain and  reaches  along  the  highway 
for  a distance  of  half  a mile.  A dozen 
strong  crystal  springs  erupt  from  the 
mountain  and  then  run  through  the 
village,  flowing  over  the  road  and 
bubbling  over  the  variegated  pebbles, 
then  rippling  among  the  green  mea- 
dow grass  mingling  in  a clear  limpid 
stream  of  considerable  size,  the  tene- 
ment of  the  speckled  trout. 

“Up  at  the  break  of  day,  we  found 
Joe  behind  the  old  fashioned  slatted 
bar,  wide  awake  and  house  open. 
After  taking  a snifter  of  double-dis- 
tilled juice  of  the  Cider  Apple,  we  i 
started  for  the  stream,  and  taking  to 
the  water  to  muddle  it,  in  a few  min- 
utes the  little  bright  flies  (brown 
Hackle)  went  dancing  down  the  cur- 
rent. A sharp  jerk  and  a humming 
reel  on  L.’s  rod,  gave  evidence  of 
game.  The  Esquire  played  his  fish  in  ! 
true  sportsman  style,  now  reeling  in,  | 
then  playing  out,  he  dexterously 
brought  the  first  fish  in. 

“So  much  for  Harvey’s  Lake  ex- 
perience; but  to  him  was  not  all  the 
luck,  for  another  good  sized  ruby- 
spotted  trout  was  floundering  among 
the  tall  grass  before  he  cast  his  sec-  | 
ond  fly.  The  trout  jumped  eagerly,  | 
and  as  the  sun  cast  a halo  of  golden  j 
glory  over  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  ' 
four  dozen  of  speckled  trout  lay  in 
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Joe  Pancoast 


Troutin^ 

In  Tke  Mid-1800  s 


Editor's  Note:  Veteran  Outdoor 
Writer  Joe  Pancoast  passed  away 
October  9,  1972.  The  following  is 
one  of  two  articles  written  for  the 
Angler  by  Joe  before  his  death. 
The  second  article,  "Fish  To — Not 
From"  will  appear  in  a future  is- 
sue of  the  Angler.  Joe  was  a dil- 
igent "seeker  of  facts"  and  was 
associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  for  twenty-four  years. 


the  dewy  grass,  the  victims  of  sci- 
ence, sea-grass  and  artifical  flies. 
Satisfied  with  our  morning  sport, 
with  keen  appetites,  we  sought  break- 
fast; a super  abundance  of  good, 
wholesome  cheer  was  duly  prepared. 

“Mr.  Editor,  have  you  ever  sat  at 
the  board  of  a Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
man? If  you  never  have,  seek  to  do 
SO;  there  is  true  hospitality  in  the 
quantity  and  variety  spread  before 
you.  An  earthen  pot  of  fresh  milk  on 
one  corner,  a mammoth  wheaten  loaf 
on  the  opposite,  a huge  dish  of  boiled 
potatoes  with  their  jacket  on;  broiled 
sweet  ham  and  fresh  eggs,  grass 
butter,  coffee  and  apple  pie  in  abun- 
dance; such  was  our  breakfast  meal. 

“You  are  furthermore  required  to 
confer  to  the  conventionalities  of  the 
board  and  eat  a meal  that  would  suf- 
fice a small  tenement  family  in  a 
large  city.  After  refreshing  ourselves, 
we  proceed  to  the  village  store,  owned 
by  Ex-Treasurer  B-.  Here  we  met 
many  familiar  faces  of  Court  habi- 
tues scattered  loose  on  the  counter 


and  squatting  on  nail  kegs.  Passing 
the  morning  with  our  friends,  in  the 
afternoon  we  resumed  fishing  (using 
the  “White  Miller” ) with  fair  suc- 
cess. Up  again  with  the  lark  at  early 
morn,  after  an  ablution  and  draught 
from  the  cold,  sparkling  waters,  we 
cast  our  lines  and  succeeded  in  bag- 
ging several  dozen  of  fish. 

“Whilst  breakfasting,  the  bays  were 
brought  up,  and  after  bidding  our 
host  and  friends  a sincere  farewell, 
we  took  the  road  following  the  Dur- 
ham creek  where  it  empties  into  the 
Delaware.  Our  drive  lay  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  presenting 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery,  the 
river  narrowing  between  perpendicu- 
lar and  high  rocky  bluffs,  then 
spreading  out  and  extending  for 
miles  in  a vista  of  silver  gleams  and 
soft  shadows  from  the  forest  hills, 
alluvial  bottom  lands,  the  Delaware 
Canal,  and  cultivated  fields  on  the 
margin.  At  Point  Pleasant  we  crossed 
the  wild,  surging  and  foaming  Tohic- 
kon. 

“Taking  the  turnpike,  we  leave 
the  river,  and  a nine  mile  drive, 
rein  up  before  the  shop  of  the  Es- 
quire, where  he  dispenses  legal  lore 
for  green-backs,  much  gratified 
with  the  excursion,  as  also  was  our 
worthy  Sheriff  W.  (Wilkinson)  as 
the  recipient  of  a fine  supper  on 
trout.” 

Yours, 

NULLA  BONA.” 

The  true  name  of  the  trout  writer 
could  not  be  uncovered.  However, 
there  is  evidence  to  support  the  theory 
he  was  a prominent  attorney  of  the 


time.  The  nome-de-plume  “Nulla 
Bona”  is  a legal  term  which  in  es- 
sence means:  “the  sheriff  could  find 
no  goods  upon  which  to  levy.” 

Several  other  things  in  the  above 
intrigued  us.  The  distance  and  travel 
time  involved;  the  fact  the  stream — 
Cooks  Creek — is  still  trout  water  with 
six  miles  on  the  Fish  Commission’s 
stocking  list;  and  how  was  the  trip 
made  to  Harvey’s  Lake  along  the 
Luzerne — Wyoming  county  line,  a 
distance  of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  Doylestown?  Incidently, 
Harvey’s  Lake  is  still  trout  water  also 
being  on  the  Commission’s  approved 
stocking  list. 

Finally,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
the  two  anglers  took  time  to  enjoy  the 
going  and  returning  trips  instead  of 
hell-for-leather  travel  to  wet  a line 
then  getting  home  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. In  brief,  the  two  anglers  took 
time  to  enjoy  the  entire  outing  and 
not  just  a portion  of  it.  Wonder  if 
maybe  that  might  be  a good  idea  for 
us  today? 
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Photo  by  Tom  Fegely 


PART  II 

AQUATIC 

INSECTS 

That  Anglers  Meet 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 

illustrations: 

Karin  Ahrens  Destefano 


Anglers  sometimes  feel  that  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
bites  or  stings  of  insects  (bites:  anterior; 

stings:  posterior),  fishing  would  be  a perfect  sport. 
But  when  we  realize  the  incredible  numbers  of  kinds 
of  6-legged  creatures  in  the  world  (over  250,000 
species  of  beetles  alone)  those  insects  interested  pri- 
marily in  annoying  man  are  really  extremely  few. 

Insects  have  been  on  earth  for  at  least  250,000,000 
years  and  as  far  as  numbers  of  species  are  concerned, 
they  have  dominated  the  planet  ever  since.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  fossils  prove  they  have  remained 
through  the  ages  very  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  insects  around  us  today.  An  interesting  exception 
would  be  some  of  the  dragonflies  which  back  in  the 
Permian  Period  were  creatures  with  a two-foot  wing 
spread.  The  largest  dragonfly  on  wing  in  the  USA 
today  is  one  in  our  Southwest  with  a spread  of  about 
five  inches.  Rather  small,  you  might  say,  yet  when  I 
netted  my  first  one,  coming  along  with  what  seemed 
bullet  speed,  I thought  I captured  a monster! 

One  explanation  for  their  numbers  is  the  prodigi- 
ous egg  count  one  female  can  produce.  One  authority 
estimates  a dragonfly  can  lay  80,000  eggs  in  its  one 
season  as  an  adult.  But  none  of  the  aquatic  insects 
can  begin  to  approach  the  output  of  the  social  insects; 
here  each  colony  is  headed  by  a queen — a perfected 
egg-laying  machine.  Entomologist  E.  O.  Essig,  who 
studied  Australian  termites  stated  that  the  queen  of 
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one  species  . . may  lay  260  eggs  an  hour,  8,640  in 
a day,  3,153,000  in  a year.  She  may  continue  without 
interruption  for  25  to  50  years.” 

A great  number  of  people  down  through  history 
have  attempted  to  classify  hving  things  in  an  orderly 
way,  but  it  wasn’t  until  1758  that  a system  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  Swedish  naturalist,  Linnaeus,  that 
scientists  of  the  world  accepted.  Now,  modern  insects 
are  placed  in  26  big  divisions  called  Orders.  Of  these, 
only  eight  Orders  have  a few  or  all  of  their  members 
belonging  with  the  water  insects.  They  include  may- 
flies, dragon-  and  damselflies,  aquatic  bugs,  dobson- 
and  flshflies,  aquatic  beetles,  caddisflies,  and  aquatic 
flies.  We’ll  consider  the  first  four  Orders  here. 

1.  Mayflies  are  insects  that  spend  from  a few 
months  to  several  years  in  water,  securing  oxygen 
through  restless,  giU-hke  appendages,  two  per  ab- 
dominal segment,  plus  three  plume-like  additions  to 
the  final  segment.  Their  food  consists  of  microscopic 
plants;  diatoms,  spirogyra,  and  the  decaying  parts 
of  higher  plants.  Because  of  the  constant  “fluttering” 
of  the  gills,  the  larvae  are  conspicuous  and  become 
the  prey  of  other  insects,  fish,  and  the  wading  birds. 
Their  great  numbers  make  them  important  in  the 
food-chain.  When  the  time  comes  for  one  to  become 
an  aerial  insect,  it  takes  its  last  mouthful  of  food.  It 
rises  to  the  surface,  rides  on  its  floating,  cast-off 
skin,  while  its  four  new  many-veined  wings  expand, 
then  flies  uncertainly  away  to  a hazardous  adulthood 
that  lasts  only  a day  or  two.  A final  moult  follows 
(they’re  the  only  insects  that  moult  after  becoming 
winged),  then  the  nuptial  flight,  egg-laying,  and 
death.  They  neither  bite  nor  sting,  are  completely 
defenseless,  make  no  sound,  injure  nothing.  Their 
scientific  name,  Ephemeridae,  meaning  “ephemeral,” 
was  well  chosen. 

2.  Dragonflies,  along  with  the  damselflies,  be- 
long to  the  small  Order,  Odonata,  which  claims, 
world-wide,  some  4,500  species  (Beetles  have  over 
250,000);  over  200  species  have  been  collected  in 
our  state.  All  anglers  know  them  for  they  are  among 
the  swiftest  and  surely  the  most  graceful  fliers  on  in- 
sect wings.  Their  long,  pre-adult  life  is  spent  crawling 
about  the  stems  of  water  plants,  ever  searching  for 
other  insects,  even  small  fish,  to  add  to  their  diet. 
When  they  become  aerial  and  develop  their  many- 
veined,  often  highly-colored  wings,  the  appetite  seems 
to  increase.  They’re  always  ready  to  do  battle  with 
each  other  or  with  insects  larger  than  themselves. 
They  have  other  names:  “snake  feeder,”  “darning 
needle,”  “snake  doctor”;  “mosquite  hawk”  is  a good 
one  for  countless  number  of  these  pests  pass  through 
their  sidewise-working  jaws.  The  archaic  sex  organs 
in  the  male  has  no  counterpart  in  any  hving  thing  for 
the  penis  is  located  just  behind  the  thorax  and  the 
sperm  is  produced  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  10- 
segmented  abdomen.  Since  there  is  no  interior  con- 
necting tube,  it  is  necessary  for  the  insect  to  loop  the 
abdomen,  allowing  the  sperm  to  flow  into  a sac  at  the 

continued  on  next  page 
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continued  from  preceding  page 


base  of  the  penis  before  successful  copulation  is 
possible.  The  eggs  of  some  species  are  carefully 
inserted  into  the  stems  of  water  vegetation,  but  more 
often  they  are  carelessly  splashed  off  into  water. 
Their  great  compound  eyes,  packed  wdth  6-sided 
facets  (10,000-28,000  per  eye),  give  the  creature 
views  in  all  directions.  Sight  plus  speed  make  them 
a most  elusive  quarry. 

3.  Damselflies  must  be  enjoyed  by  everyone. 
They  give  the  impression  of  being  much  more  lady- 
like, much  less  aggressive,  than  their  dragonfly  rela- 
tives. While  some  tropical  members  are  of  a spectacu- 
lar size,  ours  are  miniature  insects  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  very  slender,  and  highly  enameled  in  green, 
red,  hrown,  yellow,  blue,  and  trimmed  in  black  (or 
vice  versa).  They  come  visiting  when  you  are  still- 
fishing, often  gingerly  perching  on  rod,  line,  bobber, 
even  your  hat.  They  won’t  walk  about,  for  they  use 
their  long,  spiny  legs  only  for  perching  and  for  guid- 
ing midges  and  gnats  into  their  ever-hungry  mouths. 
They  secure  all  their  food  in  flight.  The  wings  are 
long,  narrow,  much-veined,  occasionally  banded  or 
spotted,  but  they  don’t  use  them  to  go  careening  about 
dragonfly-wise.  Rather  they  flutter  about  somewhat 
like  butterflies.  Any  doubt  as  to  which  is  a dragonfly 
or  damselfly  will  be  dispelled  when  either  alights.  The 
dragonfly  will  spread  its  wings  horizontally  while  the 
damselfly  will  close  hers  so  that  they  are  close  to- 
gether in  a line  with  the  slender  abdomen.  The  under- 
water forms,  the  naiads,  gain  oxygen  through  three 
leaflike  caudal  gills.  After  several  years  of  aquatic 
life,  they  climb  up  the  stems  of  reeds,  develop  wings, 
then  add  beauty  to  the  environment  while  ridding  the 
air  of  no-see-ums  and  their  ilk.  Examine  one  vnth 
your  hand  lens  ...  no  man-made  ornament  is  so  ex- 
quisitely fashioned  and  enameled. 

4.  SxoNEFLiES  are  primative,  dull-colored  insects, 
active  at  night  and  apt  to  be  lured  to  the  light  while 
you’re  still-fishing.  Their  ancestors  left  fossils  away 
back  in  the  rocks  of  the  Permian  Period.  They  show 
no  close  affinity  to  other  insect  forms,  so  they’ve  been 
placed  in  an  Order  (Plecoptera)  by  themselves.  It  is  a 
small  group  of  about  1,500  species  but  widespread 
around  the  earth.  The  young  are  aquatic  and  resem- 
ble the  adults  except  that  the  veined-wings  are  lack- 
ing. Modern-sized  antennae  and  cerci  (tail-like  ap- 
pendages) are  present.  The  hind  wings  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  those  in  front,  but  all  four  fold  to  lie 
in  a neat  line  with  the  abdomen.  Mouth  parts  are  the 
chewing  type  but  it  is  doubtful  the  insect  takes  food 
after  becoming  an  adult.  They  seem  to  make  little 
use  of  the  wings  for  one  finds  them  crawling  about 
on  plants  and  stones  by  waterside  where  a female  de- 
posits 1000  or  more  eggs.  The  larvae  have  a one-to- 
four  year  period  spent  mostly  under  stones  on  the 


stream  bed,  hence  their  name.  Certain  species  are 
surprising  for  the  adults  occur  in  large  numbers 
above  the  snow  in  mid-winter. 

5.  Water  Boatmen,  small,  oval  insects,  dark  in 
color,  spent  all  of  their  larval  and  most  of  their  adult 
life  in  water.  They  are  mostly  bottom  dwellers  and 
classified  as  true  bugs  although  their  mouthparts  are 
not  fashioned  into  a beak  to  pierce  and  suck,  but  to 
shuttle  rapidly  back  and  forth,  seemingly  to  pulver- 
ize before  drawing  in  the  food.  All  six  legs  are  well 
developed,  flattened,  and  edged  with  hair-like  pro- 
jections to  facihtate  swimming.  Food  is  chiefly  plant 
and  animal  remains  that  make  up  the  ooze  on  the 
pond’s  bottom,  so  they  are  beneficial  scavengers.  A 
few  are  predacious.  Frequently  the  adults  are  at- 
tracted to  lights,  and  they  fly  well,  but  should  one 
strike  your  lantern  and  land  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  he’ll  flop  awkwardly  about  until  he  is  able  to  get 
going  on  wdngs  again. 

6.  Back  Swimmers  are  water  bugs  that  resemble 
water  boatmen  but  are  unique  for  they  always  swim 
tummy-up.  Their  first  and  second  pairs  of  hmbs  are 
well  formed  but  they  cannot  compare  with  the  very 
long  hind  legs  that  are  edged  with  hair  and  used  as 
speedy  oars.  Usually  the  creature  hangs  head  down- 
ward with  the  long  legs  pointed  forward;  when  it  is 
alarmed,  it  makes  a speedy  getaway.  The  bug  feeds 
on  insects,  even  fish,  approaching  its  victim  from  be- 
low, burying  its  sharp  beak  in  the  entrails,  and  suck- 
ing the  juices.  An  angler  can  be  stabbed  viciously  if 
he  handles  the  bug  without  due  care.  Like  most  water 
animals,  they  are  counter-shaded;  that  is  dark  above 
and  light  below.  A predator  looking  down  won’t  see 
his  prey  for  the  dark  back  blends  in  with  the  bottom. 
An  enemy  below  in  the  water  would  also  fail  to  see 
the  prey  above  him  for  the  light  tummy  would  blend 
with  the  sky.  Or  so  the  theory  goes,  and  Nature 
carries  it  out  here  even  in  this  up-side-down  creature. 

7.  Water  Scorpions  aren’t,  of  course,  scorpions, 
but  true  bugs,  and  curious  insects  they  are.  While 
they  change  their  breathing  system  when  they  be- 
come adults,  they  continue  to  live  in  water.  Each  has 
a pair  of  rear  appendages  that  fit  together  forming 
an  air  tube.  Then  with  head  hanging  downward,  the 
insect  pokes  this  tube  through  the  water  film  and 
draws  down  air  which  is  taken  in  through  two  spir- 
acles under  the  wings.  Like  a mantis,  it  stalks  on 
the  two  hind  pairs  of  legs  while  it  uses  the  first  pair 
for  seizing  and  holding  the  victim.  Each  front  femur 
is  like  the  handle  of  a pocketknife  and  the  tibia  fits 
into  it  like  a knife  blade.  In  this  vise-hke  combination 
many  a luckless  creature  is  held  while  the  beak  drills 
for  blood.  True  scorpions  aren’t  insects;  they  belong 
with  the  8-legged  spider  group.  Their  front  feet  are 
clawed  hke  lobsters  and  their  abdomens  end  in  a 
vicious  stinger  that  injects  venom.  The  chap  who 
labeled  these  bugs  “water  scorpions”  couldn’t  have 
had  the  shghtest  acquaintance  with  the  real  animal! 

8.  Giant  Water  Bugs,  or  “electric  light  bugs,” 
would  be  included  among  our  state’s  largest  insects 
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for  they  may  be  3-4  inches  long  and  half  as  wide. 
They  have  huge  compound  eyes  that  occupy  most  of 
the  head,  and  such  a great  beak  that  it  requires  a 
special  trench  down  the  underside  when  not  in  use. 
The  four  rear  legs  are  broad  and  paddlehke;  the  short 
front  pair  is  fashioned  for  grabbing  and  holding  vic- 
tims while  the  massive  beak  goes  to  work.  They  must 
be  regarded  as  ogres  in  the  pond  for  they  attack  any- 
thing that  moves,  including  fish.  In  several  genera, 
the  female  is  much  larger  than  the  mate;  after  the 
courtship,  the  male  must  submit  to  having  the  eggs 
glued  to  his  back  and  for  the  next  three  weeks,  he  is 
without  flight  as  he  acts  as  nursemaid  to  the  hatching 
offsprings.  The  adults  are  at  home  in  or  out  of  water 
and  are  fascinated  by  lights. 

9.  Water  Striders  seem  the  most  debonair  of  the 
bugs.  Their  legs  are  equipped  with  extremely  long 
femora.  They  skip  and  dance  all  over  the  pond,  bend- 
ing but  never  breaking  through  the  water  film,  throw- 
ing grotesque  shadows  on  the  sandy  bottom.  They 
skate  about  on  the  second  pair  of  legs  which  are 
fitted  with  non-wetting  hair,  use  the  third  legs  as 
rudders,  and  hold  the  first  pair  in  readiness  to  grab 
anything  in  the  food  line  that  falls  in  the  path. 

10.  Dobsonflies  and  fishflies.  The  aquatic  larvae 
of  the  dobsons  have  been  given  such  fanciful  names 
as  hellgramites,  conniption  bugs  and  heU  divers. 
They  live  under  stones  in  swift  water  and  in  my 
youth  we  considered  them  not  only  tricky  to  collect 
because  of  powerful  chewing  jaws  but  also  infallible 
as  bass  bait.  The  larva  has  a well-armored  head, 
prothorax,  and  powerful  legs,  but  the  rest  of  its 
anatomy  is  weakly  defended.  The  first  seven  ab- 
dominal segments  are  quite  lacy  with  gills.  Their 
food  consists  of  smaller  aquatic  animals.  After  sever- 
al aquatic  years,  they  transform  to  rather  grotesque 
appearing  adults  with  squarish  heads,  heavy  anten- 
nae, clear  and  many-veined  wings  with  a spread  of 
five  inches  (probably  Pennsylvania’s  largest  insect). 
The  jaws  of  the  female  are  large  and  jagged,  and 
those  of  the  male  are  even  longer  and  probably  aid 
him  in  holding  his  mate  during  copulation.  Neither 
insect  takes  food  after  becoming  an  adult.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  batches  of  thousands  on  the  underparts 
of  bridges  and  dams  where  the  newly-hatched  can 
fall  into  the  water.  I’ve  often  wondered  why  the 
“Dobson”  . . . Someone  must  have  named  them  after 
himself!  The  fishflies  belong  with  the  dobsons;  they 
are  small,  unspectacular  insects  with  wings  generally 
mottled  with  black. 


Editor's  Note:  In  the  May  ANGLER,  Part  III  of  “Aquat- 
ic Insects  That  Anglers  Meet"  will  throw  light  on  the 
predacious  diving  beetles,  whirligigs,  and  the  scav- 
enger diving  beetles;  the  caddisflies;  and  the  crain 
flies,  punkies  (no-see-ums),  mosquitoes,  and  black  flies. 
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Daily  float  trips  are  scheduled  during  the  spring  months  and 
although  the  stable  rubber  rafts  are  the  most  popular  . . . 


The  possibility  of  an  unscheduled  spill  mandates  the  wearing 
of  a suitable  Coast  Guard  approved  personal  flotation  device. 


canoes  can  readily  negotiate  the  Pine  Creek  Gorge  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  when  the  water  level  is  highest. 


Floating 

Pennsylvania 's 

GRAND 

CANYON 

by  Tom  Fegely 


Every  year  thousands  of  tourists  are  attracted  to 
Tioga  County  to  visit  Pennsylvania’s  Grand 
Canyon.  From  lookouts  at  Colton  Point  and  Leonard 
Harrison  State  Parks,  visitors  can  peer  down  onto  the 
waters  of  Pine  Creek  800  feet  below.  Also  known  as 
Pine  Creek  Gorge,  the  canyon  country  embraces 
300,000  acres  of  state  forest  land,  laced  throughout 
with  cascading  falls  and  sheer  rock  cliffs.  Foot  paths 
as  well  as  blacktop  and  earthen  roads  wind  through- 
out the  region  offering  a variety  of  vantage  points 
to  the  summer  sightseer. 

Some,  however,  see  the  canyon  from  a different 
viewpoint.  From  March  until  early  June,  canoes  and 
rubber  rafts  ride  the  snow-fed  waters  past  the  State 
Park  lookouts  and  through  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque country  in  Pennsylvania. 

Formed  by  erosion  and  glacial  action  less  than 
20,000  years  ago,  Pine  Creek  Gorge  begins  at  Ansonia 
along  U.S.  Route  6 and  continues  southward  in  a 
serpentine  path  to  Waterville  47  miles  away.  Just 
north  of  Waterville  the  gorge  reaches  its  maximum 
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depth  of  1450  feet. 

Although  canoes  can  readily  negotiate  Pine  Creek 
during  April  and  May,  most  fishermen  and  photogra- 
phers prefer  to  float  the  Gorge  in  a rubber  raft.  Sta- 
ble, durable  and  able  to  float  fully-loaded  in  six  inches 
of  water,  rubber  raft  float  trips  are  scheduled  daily 
throughout  the  spring  months.  Three  local  outfitters, 
all  located  north  of  Wellsboro  on  Route  6,  accom- 
modate either  individuals  or  groups  and  offer  a com- 
plete package  of  transportation,  lunch,  and  personal 
guide  service  at  a reasonable  cost. 

One  of  these  outfitters,  Larry  Kurtzo,  offers  one, 
two  or  three  day  trips  through  the  Canyon.  A typical 
two  day  safari  might  include  a 12  mile  float  from 
Galeton  to  Ansonia,  site  of  Kurtzo’s  motel  and  restau- 
rant. Although  not  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
Galeton  float  offers  excellent  trout,  pickerel,  catfish 
and  eel  fishing  as  well  as  smallmouth  bass  later  in 
the  season. 

The  second  day’s  journey  begins  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Canyon  and  ends  twenty  miles  downstream 
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Despite  the  treacherous  appearance  of  the  "rapids,"  white  water  rafting  is  relatively  safe  down  Pine  Creek  Gorge. 


at  Blackwell.  Arrangements  can  also  be  made  to 
camp  overnight  along  Pine  Creek.  This  allows  for 
increased  fishing  time  after  mid-April  when  the 
stocked  waters  are  high.  It  also  permits  short  side 
journeys  into  Fouimde  Run  (near  Colton  Point)  and 
Pine  Island  Run  (south  of  Tiadaghton)  for  small, 
colorful  natives. 

Those  floating  the  Canyon  late  in  the  season  may 
find  the  going  a bit  rocky  due  to  a low  water  level. 
The  ruggedness  of  the  rafts  plus  your  guides  knowl- 
edge of  the  waterway,  however,  makes  it  possible  to 
float  and  fish  most  of  the  twenty  miles  without  too 
much  wading. 

Railroad  tracks  border  the  left  bank  of  Pine  Creek, 
offering  access  to  trout  fishermen  at  several  points. 
Mutual  courtesy  between  “wader”  and  “floater”  seems 
to  be  the  unspoken  rule  as  the  rubber  armadas  con- 
tinually maneuver  between  and  around  anglers.  A 
surprising  number  of  fly  fishermen  are  encountered 
on  the  trip,  some  having  hiked  the  paths  from  the 
Parks  and  others  entering  from  Tiadaghton  and 
Blackwell.  Most  are  successful  although  some  seem 


to  catch  only  the  scrappy  faUfish  which  inhabit  the 
Creek  in  great  numbers  and  readily  take  flies. 

Rubber  raft  floats  are  extremely  safe,  even  for  the 
young  and  inexperienced.  Owassee  Rapids,  also 
known  as  Barbour’s  Bend,  is  one  spot  where  “white 
water”  tests  the  floatabihty  of  the  flexible  vessels. 
Common  sense  dictates  simple  precautions,  such  as 
life  jackets,  since  occasional  canoe  accidents  do  oc- 
cur here.  Last  May  one  canoeist  had  his  canoe  split 
in  half  and  another  lost  his  life  in  the  swirling  waters. 

Anyone  planning  a spring  float  through  Pine  Creek 
Gorge  should  contact  the  outfitter  in  advance.  Ar- 
rangements can  usually  be  made  by  mail  or  phone. 
Kurtzo’s  trip  includes  lunch,  drinks,  life  jackets,  extra 
guides  and  transportation  back  from  Blackwell.  Other 
outfitters  offer  similar  services.  Personal  gear  should 
include  rubber  boots  or  sneakers,  a waterproof  bag, 
fishing  tackle  and  a camera  or  binoculars. 

Those  wanting  to  know  more  about  the  trips  should 
write  the  Wellsboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box  133, 
Wellsboro,  Penna.  16901  or  Tioga  Association  for 
Recreation  and  Tourism,  Mansfield,  Penna.  16933. 
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M The  annual  spring  shad  migration  provides  some 
fine  sport  for  Pennsylvania  Anglers  and  is  eagerly 
awaited. 


The  shad  has  a relatively  soft  mouth  and  won't  ► 
stand  for  much  "horsing."  Large,  long  handled  net 
is  a must. 


Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  3 
figures.  A total  of  more  than  25,000 
shad  were  caught  hy  hook  and  line 
fishermen  in  the  Delaware  in  1971. 
Biologists  who  worked  on  the  project 
varied  in  their  estimates  of  total  pop- 
ulations during  the  spawning  run. 
Low  man  said  there  were  750,000  in 
the  river  and  high  man  said 
1,750,000. 

Last  year’s  shad  season  was  ush- 
ered in  around  mid-April  when  the 
first  catches  were  reported  from  the 
Lumherville  area.  River  conditions 
again  were  ideal.  The  run  was  not  as 
big  as  the  previous  year  but  the  fish 
were  bigger.  Lots  of  5 and  6 pounders 
were  checked.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
Frank  Wolf  of  Allentown  caught  a 
roe  shad  that  weighed  8 pounds  and 
measured  26'/t  inches  in  length — -a 
beautiful  fish.  Frank  caught  this  fish 
on  a large  red  head,  white  body  and 
yellow  tailed  dart  at  the  PPL  Martins 
Creek  access.  River  was  high  and 
slightly  discolored. 

Allentown  fisherman  and  sporting 
goods  dealer,  Buper  Sweeney  and 
his  side-kick  Dan  Marchetto  fished 
the  river  regularly  in  ’72.  They  came 
up  with  some  nice  catches;  Buper  had 
18  for  the  season  (8  in  one  day),  and 


Dan  came  in  second  with  9 nice  fish. 
They  fished  mornings  only  from 
about  6:00  to  9:30.  Early  in  the 
season  when  the  water  was  high  and 
roily,  big  heavy  darts  worked  best 
for  them.  Later  on,  as  the  run  tapered 
off,  the  small  light  darts  were  more 
productive.  They  got  most  of  their 
strikes  behind  river  boulders  or  other 
obstructions  where  the  shad  were 
sheltered. 

The  tagging  program  was  acceler- 
ated slightly  by  the  co-operative  lab- 
oratories for  the  1972  campaign.  1320 
fish  were  given  the  “spaghetti”  tag 
just  back  of  the  dorsal  fin.  35  tags 
were  returned,  nine  of  which  came 
from  the  Delaware  above  the  point 
of  tagging.  Returns  also  came  from 
the  bay  and  the  river  below.  In  prior 
years  the  tagging  was  done  closer  to 
the  bay  and  some  tags  were  returned 
from  as  far  away  as  Nova  Scotia  and 
Virginia.  None  were  returned  this 
year  from  out  of  the  immediate  Del- 
aware area.  Scale  samples  from  fish 
taken  both  by  hook  and  line  and  traps 
showed  there  were  12  second  time 
spawners  in  last  years  group.  Last 
fall’s  juvenile  fish  were  fortunate  in 
having  plenty  of  water  and  cool  tem- 
peratures for  their  return  run  to  the 
sea.  Considering  the  tremendous  runs 
and  the  succeeding  hatches  over  the 


last  few  years,  we’ve  got  to  beheve 
that  shad  fishing  in  the  Delaware 
this  year  and,  hopefully,  for  many 
years  to  come,  is  going  to  provide 
great  sport  for  Pennsylvania  anglers. 

In  1972,  as  in  the  past,  most  shad 
fishermen  concentrated  on  favorite 
pools.  When  checking  the  river,  it 
seemed  that  no  matter  where  in  the 
entire  stretch  a fellow  tried,  he 
caught  a few  shad.  The  wing  walls 
at  Lumherville  is  a good  spot  early  in 
April  and  into  early  May.  Martins 
Creek  and  Portland  areas  are  good 
in  late  April  and  all  of  May.  Pardees 
Beach  and  Sandy  Beach  are  best  in 
mid  May.  Lackawaxen,  at  the  Zane 
Grey  pool  is  good  from  mid  May  to 
mid  June.  By  the  way,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  purchased 
this  access  in  1972  and  it  will  be  de- 
veloped shortly.  Above  the  Zane  Grey 
pool  shad  fishing  is  best  from  late 
May  and  most  of  the  month  of  June. 
The  pool  at  the  Narrowsburg  bridge 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  river  last 
year  with  good  catches  being  reported 
well  into  June.  The  Junction  pool  in 
the  Hancock  area  was  another  hot 
spot.  If  you  have  never  fished  for 
and  landed  a shad,  make  1973  the 
year  you  will  accomplish  this.  Best 
bet?  The  third  week  in  May,  in  the 
Zane  Grey  pool. 
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Sunday,  April  8th, 


MARK  THAT  DATE  I 


It’S 


OPEN  HOUSE 

at  the 

LINESVILLE 
Fish  Cultural  Station 


If  you’ve  never  visited  Linesville,  make  this  year  the  time  to  do  it!  Here, 
at  one  of  the  most  modern  fish  cultural  stations  in  the  country,  you  can 
witness  live  demonstrations  of  muskellunge  egg-taking;  you  can  view 
magnificent  warm  water  game  fish  specimens  in  the  two-story,  windowed 
aquarium — you  can  literally  stand  “eyeball-to-eyeball”  with  giant  muskel- 
lunge, bass,  walleyes,  and  a host  of  other  gamefish. 


Harland  F.  Reynolds 


In  Memoriam 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  notes  the  un- 
timely passing  of  two  veteran  members  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division  with  deep  sorrow. 

Harland  F.  Reynolds,  52,  entering  his  27th  year 
of  service,  died  February  17  after  a short  illness.  He 
began  his  Commission  service  in  Wyoming  County  in 
1946,  was  later  transferred  to  Wayne  County  where 
he  served  until  his  death. 

Joseph  S.  Dick,  45,  began  his  Commission  law  en- 
forcement service  20  years  ago  in  Somerset  County. 
He  received  promotions  to  the  positions  of  Watercraft 
Safety  Coordinator,  and  more  recently.  Assistant  Su- 
pervisor, Region  II,  Somerset.  He  died  March  4,  1973. 


Joseph  S.  Dick 
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Early  season  rain  or  mud  won't  bother  you  at  Prince  Gallitzin's  Crooked  Run  Campground.  You  won't  have  to  get  off  the  macadam  during  your  stay. 


Prince  Gallitzin  Camping 


Muddy  spring  weather  shouldn’t 
bother  you  if  you  want  to  get 
in  an  early  stint  of  camping.  Try 
the  season  first  at  Prince  Gallitzin 
State  Park  where  all  437  sites  have 
macadam  approaches  right  to  your 
parking  spot,  fire  ring,  and  picnic 
table. 

What’s  more,  Gallitzin’s  Crooked 
Run  Campground  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est among  those  in  state  parks  of 
Pennsylvania.  Although  electricity  is 
not  available  for  individual  hookups, 
hot  showers  are  included  among  the 
topnotch  bathroom  facilities. 

The  campground  is  also  somewhat 
unique  in  that  it  separates  strategic 
areas  for;  families  with  children  who 
want  to  swim;  boaters  who  want  to 
launch  and  tie-up  their  boats  for 
the  duration  of  the  camping  stint; 
an  old-folks  area;  and  tenting  spots 
on  higher  ground. 

The  entire  complex  is  hidden  away 
in  a rustic  hardwood  and  pine  forest, 
with  hardly  a tree  or  leaf  misplaced. 
A camp  store  provides  for  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  camping  family. 
Friendly  park  officers  patrol  the 
camp,  especially  during  the  late  after- 
noons and  on  into  the  night,  and  one 
generally  must  have  a camping  pass 
to  be  in  the  complex. 

The  focal  point  around  the  camp- 
ing area  is  Glendale  Lake  and  its 
6,600  acre  Prince  Gallitzin  Park 
which  provide  many  opportunities  for 


outdoor  pleasure.  The  1,640  acre  lake 
limits  boats  to  six  horsepower  motors 
and  the  horseshoe-like  structure  has 
one  large  arm  unapproachable  ex- 
cept by  boat  or  a long  hike  through 
the  countryside. 

Prince  Galhtzin  State  Park  has  a 
number  of  swimming  beaches  and 
additional  public  boat  accesses.  A 
sailboating  area  with  public  access 
is  near  the  campground  and  a special 
children’s  park  with  play  areas  and 
exclusive  fishing  for  children  is  also 
in  an  adjoining  bay  from  the  camp- 
grounds. 

Fishing  is  excellent  for  panfish, 
bass,  walleye  and  other  warm  water 
game  fish.  The  lake  is  underfished  for 
walleye  with  biologists  reporting 
some  overly  large  fish  in  the  30  inch 
class  and  longer,  dying  of  old  age. 
This  appears  to  be  happening  since 
the  nearby  resident  population  is 
more  interested  in  bass  fishing  which 
is  currently  the  rage. 

Should  the  fisherman  catch  an  un- 
usual fish  which  he  cannot  identify, 
it  might  be  a bowfin,  some  of  which 
were  placed  in  the  lake  to  help  con- 
trol an  exploding  population  of  bull- 
heads. 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  those  who 
camp  at  Prince  Gallitzin  come  back 
to  the  area  for  another  trip.  A total 
of  1,700  picnic  tables  surround 
many  spots  around  the  shore  and  a 


super  Sunday  brings  20-25,000  recre- 
ation seekers.  “Headache  Hill,”  with 
a huge  green  watertower  provides 
an  excellent  panorama  from  the  west 
shore  at  the  sailboating  highpoint,  so 
bring  your  field  glasses  and  drive  over 
for  a view.  Another  enthralling  high 
point  to  view  much  of  the  lake  is  at 
Mudlick  on  a high  promontory  of  the 
south  shore. 

A private  stable  for  horseback  rid- 
ing is  located  near  the  boat  marina 
and  45  horses  are  set  for  riding  in 
1973.  Trail  rides  of  one  hour  (on  the 
half  hour)  cover  an  area  which  in- 
cludes wooded  trails  and  many  open 
fields  near  the  east  lake  shore. 

An  outdoor  amphitheater  is  seclud- 
ed among  pines  in  the  camping  area. 
It  includes  a large  screen  and  per- 
manent log  benches  for  evening  film 
showings,  lectures  and  non-denomi- 
national  services.  Rock  study  for  fos- 
silized rocks  in  the  area  is  practiced 
by  some  camping  visitors. 

Road  approaches  to  Gallitzin  are 
generally  off  1-80  south  from  Dubois 
on  Pa.  219  or  south  from  Clearfield 
on  Pa.  322.  A few  really  good  hills 
must  be  climbed  by  this  route  but 
the  macadam  road  is  very  acceptable 
for  trailer  towing.  Another  route  is 
north  from  Ebensburg,  also  along  the 
southern  section  of  Pa.  219.  This  road 
is  not  as  hilly  but  also  includes  a 
secondary  macadam  route.  We  trav- 
eled both  directions  pulling  an  18 
foot,  3,500  pound  rig  without  any 
problems. 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
. . . at  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


Part  I: 

How  To  Get  Involved 

What  is  a Cooperative  Nursery? 

What  does  a club  have  to  do 
to  get  one  going?  Do  they  work?  How 
does  the  Fish  Commission  help? 

: These  questions  keep  popping  up 

as  the  Fish  Commission’s  Cooper- 
ative Nursery  Program  continues 
, to  grow.  We  hope  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
ous with  a four-part  Angler  series 
that  will  take  the  reader  through  the 
process  from  site  selection  to  stock- 
i ing  the  finished  product. 

I Initially,  the  Cooperative  Nur- 
I SERY  Program  concerns  raising  trout 
by  sporting  clubs  who  in  turn  release 
them  into  public  waters.  Most  sports- 
! men  involved  are  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  raising  fish  is  as 
j much  fun  as  catching  them.  Further, 
I they  realize  that  their  nursery  proj- 
! ects  contribute  additional  fish  to  regu- 
i lar  trout  streams  and  provide  more 
' fishing  in  waters  open  to  public  fish- 
: ing  but  not  on  the  Fish  Commission’s 
stocking  schedule.  Tangents  to  the 
i trout  nurseries  are  two  cooperative 
i bass  nurseries  and  one  walleye  proj- 
j ect  with  the  same  purposes. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  role  in  the 
i Program  is  an  active  one.  The  agency 
I supplies  fingerling  fish,  technical 
I help,  law  enforcement,  and  other  aid 
as  needed.  The  work  revolves  around 
j Bob  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Cooperative 
I Nursery  Branch,  and  his  two  fulltime 
I assistants,  Paul  Byers  and  Stanley 
I Bechtol. 

The  Program’s  growth  has  been 
I fantastic  and  deserves  brief  mention. 

I Official  records  began  in  1932  with 
the  current  effort  dating  from  1965. 

I During  1971-72,  133  nurseries  were 
I active,  representing  88  sponsors  and 
40  counties.  Expected  active  nurseries 
, for  1972-73  will  include  140  sites,  112 
sponsors,  and  46  counties.  Approxi- 
mately 835,000  fish  will  be  furnished 
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these  clubs.  Legal  trout  stocked  by 
the  cooperatives  in  1971-72  included 
685,935  fish.  In  addition,  80,000  eyed 
walleye  eggs  and  fry  plus  500  large- 
mouth  bass  were  released. 

The  Cooperative  Trout  Nursery  Pol- 
icy, available  from  Bob  Brown,  pro- 
vides many  answers.  Briefly,  it  states: 
All  matters  related  to  the  Program 
shall  be  directed  by  Chief  Brown. 
His  staff,  fisheries  biologists,  and 
waterways  patrolmen  inspect  sites  for 
water  quality  and  quantity.  These  in- 
spections cover  a year  before  ap- 
proval. Water  quality  requires  pH 
values  from  6.0  to  8.5  with  minimum 
dissolved  oxygen  6.0  ppm.  Basic  flow 
is  40  gpm;  temperature  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 65°F  at  nursery  outlet. 

Fish  Commission  finger  lings  are 


Inspection  of  prospective  site  of  cooperative 
nursery  continues  for  a year  before  approval. 


assigned  only  to  organized  clubs, 
sponsoring  cooperative  nurseries.  The 
Cooperative  Nurseries  Chief  and  the 
Division  of  Fisheries  Chief  determine 
number  and  species  of  trout  fur- 
nished each  nursery.  Club  requests 
will  be  considered,  however. 

Periodic  inspection  will  be  made 
by  Bob  Brown,  his  staff,  or  other  Fish 
Commission  personnel.  In  the  in- 
terim, clubs  maintain  a proper  feed- 


ing program,  sanitation,  overall  care, 
and  stocking  of  the  fish  being  reared. 
Also  accurate  records  are  to  be  kept 
and  proper  reports  filed,  including 
advanced  stocking  notices  among 
others. 

Cooperative  nursery  trout,  stocked 
in  approved  trout  waters,  are  not  part 
of  the  Fish  Commission’s  quota  for 
that  stream  but  are  additions.  Specific 
details  of  stocking  procedures  are 
part  of  the  complete  policy,  includ- 
ing data  on  clipped  or  tagged  fish. 

The  first  physical  step  is  site  selec- 
tion with  water  as  the  initial  item. 
Temperature  is  a major  factor  and 
precise  records  should  be  kept  over 
the  waiting  period.  High  temperatures 
are  worse  than  low,  affecting  feeding 
patterns  and  causing  oxygen  defi- 
ciencies at  the  same  time.  There  is  a 
correlation  between  high  tempera- 
tures and  low  oxygen  content.  Sports- 
men, checking  proposed  sites,  should 
be  aware  of  these  parallel  conditions. 
Careful  observations  here  will  in- 
dicate severe  problems,  suggesting 
aerating  devices  in  the  initial  con- 
struction. 

A year’s  observations  will  indicate 
the  consistency  of  the  water  supply. 
An  adequate  early  flow  may  be  a 
trickle  in  August.  Also  the  pH  factor 
may  vary  considerably  through  the 
seasons.  Spring  runoff  in  heavily  for- 
ested areas  may  cause  drastic  change 
— severe  enough  to  rule  out  some 
sites,  or  to  determine  the  species  of 
trout  to  be  raised  in  other  cases. 

Finally,  natural  predators  need 
consideration,  realizing  that  the  nur- 
sery, once  built,  will  attract  more  of 
these  creatures.  Human  predation  is 
also  an  unfortunate  factor  to  con- 
sider in  site  location.  These  and  other 
issues  should  be  checked  before  site 
approval  is  granted  after  the  year's 
observation. 

Now,  assuming  the  site  passed  its 
tests,  we’ll  get  down  to  construction 
in  the  next  segment. 
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The  prototype  for  the  Peters'  Perla  Nymph. 


FLY  TYING 


By  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


Clayton  Peters^ 
Stonejly  Nymph 


Not  too  many  years  ago  woven- 
bodied  nymphs  became  a great 
fad  among  fly-tyers  and  although  they 
are  perhaps  not  now  as  popular  as 
they  once  were,  they  are  still  in  use 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  West.  Several  methods 
of  weaving  have  been  used  to  achieve 
various  effects  and  one  of  the  most 
common  utilizes  a dark  and  a hght 
strand  of  floss  to  produce  a dark- 
backed,  light-bellied  nymph.  The  two 
strands  are  bound  to  one  side  of  the 
hook  near  the  bend,  then  pulled 
across  to  the  opposite  side,  with  dark 
above  and  light  underneath  the  hook, 
where  the  strands  are  twisted  once 
around  each  other  and  the  whole 
process  reversed.  This  criss-cross  and 
twist  routine  is  continued  until  the 
abdomen  is  completed  and  if  done 
carefully  the  result  is  an  attractive 
job.  But  it’s  a tricky  procedure  be- 
cause uniform  tension  on  the  two 
strands  must  be  maintained  through- 
out; one  slip  and  the  whole  body  may 
come  undone,  necessitating  starting 
from  scratch  again. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  in- 
genious methods  of  body  weaving  to 
come  to  my  attention  is  one  recently 
devised  by  Clayton  Peters,  veteran 
angler  and  fly-tyer  from  Lykens,  Pa. 
Many  of  our  readers  wiU  remember 
Mr.  Peters  as  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  ANGLER  in  the  1940s  and  to- 


day his  enthusiastic,  original  ap- 
proach to  fly  dressing  is  as  fresh  as 
ever.  At  his  camp  on  the  banks  of 
Penn’s  Creek  he  has  made  a study 
of  the  stream’s  bottom  fauna  and  par- 
ticularly the  gaudy  stonefly  nymphs 
of  Perla  and  Acroneuria.  The  large 
nymphs  of  these  genera  are  quite 
similar  in  appearance  and  are  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  with  distinctive  mark- 
ings of  varying  shades  of  brown  and 
yellow.  Mr.  Peters  utilizes  a technique 
of  Macrame,  a system  of  knot-weav- 
ing, and  it  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the 
dressing  of  his  stonefly  nymphs.  Not 
only  does  it  provide  the  requisite 
dark  back  and  light  belly  but  it  cre- 
ates a contrasting  stripe  along  each 
side,  light  above  and  dark  under- 
neath, which  add  to  the  illusion  of 
colorfulness  characteristic  of  the  nat- 
urals. 

Although  the  prime  material  used 
by  Mr.  Peters  in  his  body-weaving  is 
six-strand  cotton  embroidery  floss,  he 
sometimes  uses  strands  of  plastic; 
and  other  materials  are  equally  adap- 
table, like  silk  buttonhole  twist  and 
wool  or  angora  yarn.  Only  those  who 
have  struggled  with  the  criss-cross 
and  twist  method  of  weaving  can  ful- 
ly appreciate  the  ease  with  which  the 
Peters  adaptation  of  Macrame  is  ac- 
complished. Since  each  step  is  in  ef- 
fect a knot  drawn  tight  there  is  no 
way  the  body  can  accidentally  come 
undone  during  the  tying  operation 


and  the  finished  job  is  extremely 
durable. 

The  optional  underbody  of  alumi- 
num strip,  or  lead  wire  wound  around 
the  shank  and  squeezed  flat,  helps 
to  maintain  the  broad,  flat  profile 
of  the  nymph  and  the  choice  between 
the  two  depends  solely  on  whether 
you  want  your  nymph  weighted  or 
unweighted.  The  rear  legs  are  repre- 
sented by  two  quill  fibres  from  the 
short  side  of  a white  duck  or  goose 
quill  feather,  dyed  gold.  A single 
feather,  dyed  with  ordinary  house- 
hold dye,  will  furnish  enough  quill 
fibres  for  several  dozen  nymphs.  The 
intermixing  of  pale  dun  and  ginger 
hackles,  trimmed  top  and  bottom, 
creates  a color  impression  of  pale, 
watery  amber  and  the  flat,  out- 
stretched posture  of  the  barbules 
lend  stability  to  the  nymph  during 
drift. 

While  the  pattern  illustrated  is 
specifically  Mr.  Peters’  Perla  Nymph, 
it  serves  equally  well  to  represent  the 
wide  range  of  both  Perla  and  Ac- 
RONEURiA  Nymphs  and  it’s  no  sur- 
prise that  with  it  he  has  taken  some 
large  brown  trout.  The  succulent  ap- 
pearance of  the  nymph,  particularly 
when  wet,  leads  one  to  surmise,  “If 
I were  a trout  I’d  want  that.”  It  has 
been  a common  observation  among 
the  regulars  that  stonefly  nymphs  are 
the  steak  and  potatoes  in  the  diet  of 
Penn’s  Creek  trout. 
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TYING  THE  PETERS'  PERLA  NYMPH 


m 


1. 


M 1.  Hook  sizes  range  from  #8  to  #'\2, 
3X  or  4X  long.  Underbody  may  be  (above) 
of  lead  wire  wound  around  shank  and  flat- 
tened with  pliers,  or  (below)  a strip  of  thin 
aluminum  3/32”  wide  cemented  and  bound 
to  top  of  shank. 

2.  For  tails  bind  two  stripped  brown  ► 
hackle  ribs  at  rear  of  underbody  with  yellow 
nymph  thread.  Cut  an  8"  length  each  of  dark 
brown  and  creamy  yellow  six-strand  cotton 
embroidery  floss  and  bind  along  shank  with 
brown  floss  nearest  tyer.  Then  whip-finish 
thread  about  midway  on  shank.  Cut  and  re- 
move thread. 

3.  Below  the  hook  make  a simple  over- 
hand knot,  beginning  with  the  dark  floss  be- 
hind the  light. 

4.  At  the  point  where  the  dark  floss  ► 
crosses  the  light,  open  a small  loop  and  slip 
it  over  the  eye  of  hook  with  dark  above  and 
light  underneath. 

5.  Slide  the  loop  to  the  rear  of  the 
underbody  and  pull  strands  tight,  as  shown. 
Yellow  floss  will  now  be  on  near  side. 

6.  Repeat  steps  3 and  4,  always  begin-  ► 
ning  overhand  knot  with  brown  strand  be- 
hind yellow. 

M 7.  Continue  knotting  sequence  until  ab- 
domen is  completed.  Again  bind  thread  to 
hook  and  tie  off  floss  with  three  turns.  Trim 
away  ends  of  floss. 

8.  For  rear  legs  tie  two  gold-dyed  duck  ► 
quill  fibres  underneath  forward  end  of  ab- 
domen. (See  text.)  For  wing  case  cut  a sec- 
tion of  brightly-marked  turkey  quill  feather 
slightly  wider  than  abdomen.  Cut  a V- 
shaped  notch  in  tip  end  of  turkey  quill  and 
bind  over  underbody  opposite  base  of  rear 
legs,  with  notch  overlapping  several  front 
segments  of  abdomen.  Pull  long  end  of 
wing  case  upright,  out  of  the  way.  Tie  in  a 
pale  dun  and  a ginger  hackle  midway  in 
thorax  area.  Then  apply  a blended  dubbing 
of  fox  and  yellow-dyed  rabbit  fur  to  the 
tying  thread. 

M 9.  Wind  dubbing  to  form  rear  half  of 
thorax  and  half-hitch  thread  in  front  of 
hackles.  Wind  hackles  individually,  two  turns 
each,  over  thorax  and  tie  off  in  front  of 
dubbing.  Apply  a little  more  dubbing  to 
thread  and  finished  thorax  to  eye.  Trim 
hackles  above  and  below  thorax.  Pull  wing 
case  over  thorax  and  bind  down  behind  eye. 
For  antennae  separate  the  two  edge  fibres  of 
turkey  quill  extending  beyond  eye  and  as 
shown,  trim  excess.  Whip-finish  thread  at 
eye  and  lacquer.  For  durability  apply  a thin 
coat  of  vinyl  cement  to  wing  case  and  an- 
tennae. 

10.  Top  and  bottom  views  of  finished  ► 
Peters'  Perla  Nymph. 


STRICTLY  FOR  CATFISH! 

Richard  Yohn  of  the  Blain  Sports- 
men’s Club  related  this  story  to  me. 
His  daughter,  Wanda,  aged  nine, 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  fish.  After 
purchasing  the  necessities  which  in- 
cluded “Cats  Claw”  hooks.  Wanda  de- 
cided to  try  her  luck  on  opening  day 
in  Conoco  Creek  (in  the  children’s 
fishing  area)  that  flows  through  the 
town  of  Blain.  Several  frustrating 
hours  later,  she  headed  for  home 
empty  handed,  stormed  into  the  house 
and  exclaimed,  “No  wonder  I can’t 
catch  trout,  that  dumb  clerk  sold  me 
CATFISH  hooks!” 

H.  Benjamin  Learner 
WWP  (Perry  Co.) 

MUSKY  HAVEN 

Another  fine  catch  of  muskys  has 
been  recorded  in  Haller’s  fishing  con- 
test again  this  year.  I recently  typed 
numerous  honorable  mention,  regu- 
lar membership,  and  musky  citation 
awards  for  those  persons  registering 
their  muskys  in  this  Tionesta  contest. 
A total  of  46  muskys  have  been  regis- 
tered as  of  early  December  this  year. 
Sizes  ranged  from  31.5  inches  to  45.8 
inches.  The  majority  of  these  tackle 
busters  were  caught  in  Tionesta  Lake 
and  Tionesta  Creek  Outflow  area. 

Joseph  Kopena 
WWP  (Forest  Co.) 

MIXED  BAG 

Fishing  and  hunting  seems  to  go 
hand  in  hand  in  Kinzua  country.  The 
Saturday  before  buck  season,  there 
were  34  fishermen  fishing  in  the  tail- 
waters  of  the  Kinzua  Dam,  nearly  all 
were  deer  hunters  who  traveled 
many  miles  to  hunt  in  this  area  and 
stopped  to  try  their  skill  at  fishing. 
I might  add  there  were  a few  who 
had  nice  catches  of  walleye. 

Paul  R.  Sowers 
WWP  (E.  Warren  Co.) 

NO  WARNING! 

While  on  a recent  patrol  of  Levit- 
town  Lake  during  the  winter  trout 
season,  I was  approached  by  one  of 
the  regular  fishermen.  He  was  miffed 
at  me  for  not  warning  him  of  the 
size  of  the  recently  stocked  trout.  He 


was  using  3 pound  test  line  and  had 
three  nice  fish  break  off.  He  said 
“from  now  on.  I’m  going  to  use  6 
pound  test  until  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son”! 

Jay  B.  Johnston 
WWP  (Bucks  Co.) 

“NATIVES”  GALORE 

I have  had  an  unusual  number 
of  hunters  tell  me  about  the  number 
of  brook  trout  they  have  seen  this 
year  running  the  small  tributary 
streams  to  spawn.  It  looks  like  an- 
other banner  year  for  trout  fishermen 
in  the  1973  season. 

Bernard  D.  Ambrose 

WWP  (Elk  Co.) 

GIVE  ’EM  TIME! 

Excitement  has  been  running  pret- 
ty high  about  the  first  lake  being  built 
in  Blair  County  at  the  Canoe  Creek 
State  Park.  So  far,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  stocked  well  over  450,000 
fry  of.  various  species  in  the  155  acre 
lake.  Back  in  May,  when  we  made  the 
first  stocking  of  360,000  walleye  fry, 
I was  rather  surprised  when  Land 
Manager  John  Lukas  of  the  Game 
Commission  reported  that  he  had 
checked  two  fellows  preparing  to 
troll  for  walleyes  the  next  morning  at 
6 A.M.  Since  the  walleye  fry  were 
less  than  an  inch  in  length,  I would 
suppose  that  a lure  with  about  Size 
64  hooks  would  be  in  order.  Give 
those  walleyes  a couple  of  years  fel- 
lows and  I think  you  will  be  able  to 
move  up  in  hook  size  a couple  of 
notches. 

Walter  A.  Rosser 

WWP  (Blair  Co.) 

WINTER  PURISTS 

There  has  been  quite  an  increase 
this  year  in  the  number  of  fishermen 
during  the  winter  trout  season.  Most 
every  day  at  Koon  Lake  a person  can 
find  this  true.  Winter  trout  fishing  by 
fly  fishermen  on  a number  of  days 
was  very  good.  On  several  areas  of 
the  lake  the  fly  fishermen  were  catch- 
ing more  trout  than  other  fishermen 
and  in  most  cases  the  fly  fisherman 
returned  all  trout  back  into  the  lake. 

William  Mclinay 
WWP  (Bedford  Co.) 


FREEZE  DRIED? 

Joe  Jurczak,  of  Baden,  attended  my 
fishing  school  last  spring.  Both  Joe 
and  his  wife  Elsie  said  they  picked 
up  some  good  pointers  since  they  are 
beginners — so  to  speak.  Recently, 
while  talking  to  Joe,  the  subject  of  ice 
fishing  entered  the  conversation.  Joe 
had  the  usual  questions  a new  ice 
fisherman  will  ask.  “What’s  a good 
bait?”  he  inquired.  To  this  I replied, 
“Oh,  velveeta  cheese,  worms,  etc.”.  “I 
got  some  worms  at  home,”  Joe  of- 
fered, “but  I’ll  have  to  thaw  ’em  out!” 

Donald  Parrish 
WWP  (Beaver  Co.) 

HARDY  LOT 

Neither  sleet,  nor  rain,  nor  hail 
seem  to  discourage  the  waUeye  fisher- 
men. Recently  we  had  an  extreme 
blizzard  which  dropped  12”  or  more 
of  snow  in  one  day  around  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake.  In  spite  of  this  weather 
and  drifted  roads,  I found  out  several 
days  later  that  a 29" — 9 LB.  waUeye 
was  caught  in  the  Shenango  Reser- 
voir near  Jamestown  during  the 
height  of  the  blizzard.  It  seems  that 
weather  conditions  throughout  the 
year  do  not  bother  the  hardy  fisher- 
men around  Pymatuning  Lake. 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
WWP  (W.  Crawford  Co.) 

TRY  THIS 

A true  fish  story  was  related  to  me 
by  A1  Chislo,  of  Tarentum,  Pa.  re- 
cently: Al’s  story  is  that  he  caught  a 
legal  sized  northern  pike  while  fish- 
ing this  past  summer,  and  never 
touched  the  big  fish  with  a hook. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Chislo  was  re- 
trieving a sub-legal  walleye  toward 
his  small  fishing  boat  when  the  large 
northern  took  the  walleye  broadside 
and  hung  on  until  netted! 

Of  course  we  know  that  Mr.  Chislo, 
being  the  sportsman  he  is,  let  both 
fish  return  to  the  water  . . . 

James  Smith 
WWP  (S.  Allegheny  Co.) 

RARE  TREAT- 

Fishermen  and  women  fishing  from 
the  Fairview  Lake  Access  Area  had 
a little  extra  treat  the  other  evening. 
A large  bear  came  down  to  the  lake 
edge  for  a drink  while  several  boats 
were  anchored  just  off  shore.  This 
was  within  75  feet  of  the  access  area 
and  at  this  time  there  were  several 
other  fishermen  fishing  from  the 
shore.  Maybe  he  was  looking  for  a 
handout? 

Joseph  f.  Bartley 
WWP  (Pike/Wayne  Cos.) 
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KING  OF  THE  RIVER 

Musky  fishing  in  the  Thompson- 
town-Millerstown  area  of  the  Juniata 
River  is  really  picking  up.  Mr.  George 
Hohenshilt,  R.  D.,  Millerstown,  called 
recently  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
hooked  and  lost  five  muskys  in  one 
day.  He  called  again  the  following 
day  to  tell  me  that  he  had  landed 
the  biggest  musky,  thus  far,  from  the 
Juniata  River — 42 Vi".  George  let  ev- 
eryone know  that  he  had  a valid 
claim  to  the  honorable  title  of  “King 
of  The  River” — joy  beyond  measure! 

But  alas,  the  pride  and  joy  was 
short-lived.  Two  or  three  days  later, 
Mr.  Ray  Stydinger  of  Thompson  town 
reported  that  he  took  a 44Vi"  musky. 

Needless  to  say,  the  competition  for 
the  title,  “King  of  The  River”  is  keen 
and  I’m  looking  forward  to  the  first 
4-foot  musky  this  winter. 

Richard  Owens 
WWP  (Juniata/Mifflin  Cos.) 

WORLD  WIDE 

One  of  the  Angler  subscriptions 
that  was  sold  at  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Mall  Fish  Commission  Photo  Exhibit 
is  slated  to  go  to  a young  man  sta- 
tioned in  the  Philippine  Islands  VIA 
FPO  San  Francisco. 

Claude  At.  Neifert 
WWP  (Luzerne  Co.) 

'MINNOWS  WORKING! 

Still  catching  a few  walleyes  on 
minnows  at  mouth  of  Upper  Two 
Mile  Run  on  Allegheny  River  up- 
stream from  Franklin.  River  stage  is 
good  as  is  color,  however  shore  ice 
is  causing  some  trouble. 

Clarence  W.  Shearer 
WWP  (Venango  Co.) 


ATTENTION  LADIES: 

Do  not  try  to  help  the  man  of  the 
house  by  rearranging  his  fishing 
equipment  when  he  is  not  there.  I 
was  in  a local  bait  shop  when  a fish- 
erman came  in  and  asked  for  a 
special  jig  rod.  The  owner  of  the  bait 
shop  didn’t  have  the  right  one  so  the 
fisherman  stated  that  he  was  going 
back  home  and  get  the  one  he 
thought  was  in  his  fishing  bag.  It 
seems  that  his  wife  was  helping  him 
by  changing  his  equipment  from  one 
bag  to  another  and  did  not  tell  him. 
He  had  traveled  about  50  miles  to  get 
on  the  ice  and  discovered  his  loss.  He 
stated  that  this  was  grounds  for  justi- 
fiable homicide. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
WWP  (Pike/Wayne  Cos.) 

GOOD  JOE! 

The  1972  Winter  Season  opened 
with  a cold,  windy  and  snowy  day  at 
Parker  Lake  in  Clearfield  county.  To 
my  amazement  there  were  a number 
of  new  faces  among  the  familiar  and 
even  a few  that  hadn’t  got  their  buck 
as  yet.  But  the  brook  trout  were  co- 
operating by  biting  anything  that  was 
dropped  into  the  water  and  I even 
heard  a comment  or  two  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  was 
doing  a good  job. 

Edward  W.  Brown 
WWP  (Clearfield  Co.) 

WHO  TOOK  LAST  TRICK? 

During  the  Coho  run  at  Lake  Erie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Smith,  of  2123 
East  40th  Street,  Erie,  did  better  than 
average  at  catching  their  share  of 
fish.  One  day,  as  I was  recording 


their  catches,  I noticed  Jim’s  24Vi", 
5V4  lb  and  24V4",  6’A  lb  fish  were 
over-shadowed  by  his  wife’s  tVo  fish 
which  both  measured  27"  and 
weighed  7%  lbs  and  6 lbs,  7 oz. 
After  checking  the  fish  for  fin  clips, 
lamprey  marks  etc.,  I commented, 
“And  one  more  item,  Jean  caught 
the  biggest!”  To  this  Mr.  Smith 
replied,  “You  just  had  to  say  that 
didn’t  you???”  I can  attest  to  Jim’s 
ability  because  he  caught  a fish  a few 
days  prior  that  was  28"  and  over  10 
lbs. 

Donald  Parrish 
WWP  (Beaver  Co.) 

CERTAINLY  NOT 

While  working  at  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s Photo  Ice  Fishing  exhibit 
at  the  Wyoming  Valley  Mall  in 
Wilkes-Barre  I overheard  a very 
tired  looking  man,  loaded  down  with 
packages,  asking  his  wife  if  she  was 
ready  to  go  home  yet.  She  replied, 
“Certainly  not,  I still  have  $20.00 
left!” 

Claude  At.  Neifert 
WWP  (Luzerne  Co.) 

NO  SHUTOUT 

The  opening  of  the  1972  winter 
trout  season  at  the  Ridgway  Reser- 
voir was  unique  in  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  13  fishermen  who  chose  to 
fish  on  this  cold  blustery  day,  all  or 
100%  of  them  caught  limits  of  3 
trout  each.  I had  nice  comments  per- 
taining to  the  size  of  the  trout  and 
abundance  for  the  continuing  sea- 
son. . . . 

Bernard  D.  Ambrose 
WWP  (Elk  Co.) 
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The  safe  boafer  plans  for  every  emergency  and  his  many  happy  days  afloat  are  the  result  of  very  careful  planning. 

Christopher  Columbus 

Was  «Just  Lucky! 

by  Stan  DuBas 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  WRS  a 
great  man,  quite  an  explorer, 
and  unquestionably  one  of  the  great- 
est wheelers  and  dealers  boating  has 
ever  known,  but  not  too  heavy  on 
Boating  Safety — at  least  as  we  know 
it  today.  He  started  out  in  boats  that 
leaked,  not  knowing  where  he  was 
going,  and  when  he  arrived  he  was 
lost.  And,  on  returning  home  he 
really  didn’t  know  where  he’d  been! 
And,  he  did  it  all  on  borrowed  money 
with  prisoners  for  his  crew.  Sound  a 
good  bit  like  some  boaters  you’ve 
shared  the  pond  with?  We  thought 
it  would. 

Following  the  recommendations 
we’re  about  to  set  forth  will  in  no 
way  guarantee  that  you’ll  discover 
new  worlds;  we’d  simply  like  to  help 
you  get  on  the  water  and  back  home 
again  safely  with  your  crew  feeling 
less  like  “prisoners”  and  showing  you 
more  respect  (as  a skipper)  than 
Columbus  ever  got  from  his  men. 

Safety  can  be  broadly  defined  as 
using  common  sense.  Common  sense 
is,  of  course,  using  sound  practical 
judgement.  In  boating,  however,  the 
uninformed  (or  misinformed)  boat- 
er’s judgement  is  often  based  on  his 
experiences  in  land  situations;  ex- 
periences, which,  when  they  occur 
on  water,  must  be  dealt  with  differ- 


ently. 

More  often  than  we’d  like  to  see 
happen,  the  beginner  often  gets  his 
initial  boating  “education”  from  “Joe, 
who  used  to  own  a boat,”  or  “the 
guy  down  the  street.”  Though  he 
means  well,  the  guy  down  the  street 
all  too  frequently  does  little  more  for 
the  beginner  than  pass  on  his  own 
bad  boating  habits,  giving  advice  that 
could  be  misleading  and  our  new 
skipper  is  headed  for  trouble  . . . 
maybe  “deep”  trouble. 

“How  can  I be  a safer  (and  bet- 
ter) boater?”  you  ask.  You  can  begin 
by  checking  out  your  pamphlet  of 
Pleasure  Boating  Requirements — you 
know,  the  one  that  comes  with  your 
registration  renewal.  All  boatmen,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  years  spent 
on  the  water,  should  study  this  in- 
formation. 

Reading  the  requirements  with  re- 
gard to  personal  flotation  devices,  fire 
extinguishers,  lighting  systems,  etc., 
or  rules  of  the  road  will  not,  in  itself, 
make  one  a safe  boater.  It  will,  how- 
ever, acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
minimum  requirements  necessary  for 
operating  a safe  boat,  and  putting  in- 
to practice  the  information  garnered 
is  a start  toward  safer  boating! 

Knowing  when  and  how  to  use  the 
required  equipment  is  what  will  make 


you  a safer  boater  and  enrollment  in 
one  of  the  Safe  Boating  Courses 
which  are  held  in  your  area  (even 
as  a refresher  course ) is  the  first 
step  in  learning  the  correct  use  of 
this  equipment.  These  courses, 
though  short,  are  complete.  Your  Dis- 
trict Waterways  Patrolman  can  give 
you  specific  information  regarding 
the  time  and  location  of  courses  held 
in  your  area. 

Enough  of  this  safety  bit,  you  say? 
You’ve  never  had  an  accident  and 
have  been  driving  a car  since  you 
were  17,  you  never  speed,  always 
watch  out  for  the  other  guy  and  you 
figure  a boat  is  going  to  be  no  dif- 
ferent; you  feel  you  can  learn  the 
“fine  points”  while  cruising,  right? 
WRONG!!  Not  that  you  are  not  ca- 
pable of  learning,  but  on  the  water, 
when  you’re  pressed  for  a fast  de- 
cision, it’s  too  late  for  the  learning 
process.  Your  boat  has  no  brakes — 
you’ve  got  to  learn  the  effect  of  drift, 
current,  and  wind  on  your  boat.  Your 
boat  steers  with  a thrust  of  power 
and/or  rudder  action  from  the  rear, 
unlike  your  car,  and  response  to  the 
wheel  will  be  different.  There  are  no 
traffic  lanes,  no  white  lines  designat- 
ing his  side  or  yours  and  you’ve  got 
to  know  your  responsibility  toward 
every  other  boater  on  the  water  com- 
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Extra  equipment  in  boating  means  added  safety  and  pleasure  afloat.  (Photos  on  both  pages  courtesy  Evinrude  Motors) 


ing  at  you  from  any  one  of  360  de- 
grees. And  you’re  going  to  pick  that 
up  as  you  go  along? 

Putting  it  another  way,  safety  is 
being  prepared  to  cope  with  a prob- 
lem, both  by  having  the  needed  ma- 
terial aboard  (tools,  equipment,  etc.) 
and  the  knowledge  to  use  it.  Have  a 
breakdown  with  a car  and  you  can 
usually  walk  to  a phone  but  it’s 
been  quite  some  time  since  anyone 
walked  on  water!  The  very  fact  that 
a boater  is  on  the  water  is,  in  itself, 
a strike  against  him. 

Some  boatmen  feel  the  Safe  Boat- 
ing Course  isn’t  necessary  because 
i they  have  equipped  their  boat  as  re- 
; quired  by  law.  Take  the  pleasure  (?) 
cruise  of  a man  we’ll  call  “Salty  Sam” 
— what  he  did,  and  what  he  should 
have  done. 

He  starts  out  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  (all  non-swimmers)  in 
a 15  foot  outboard  late  one  Tuesday 
afternoon  (1  & 2 ) . 

' Half  way  across  the  lake  he  devel- 
ops engine  trouble  so  Sam  drops  his 
small  mushroom  anchor  overboard. 
But  the  line  isn’t  long  enough  to  hold 
the  boat  in  the  wind  which  has  start- 
ed to  pick  up.  Even  if  the  line  was 
long  enough,  the  anchor  is  too  small 
to  hold  (3).  No  problem,  he  figures, 
because  he’s  on  a lake,  and  although 


it’s  a large  one,  he’ll  eventually  drift 
to  shore — somewhere. 

He  keeps  trying  to  start  the  en- 
gine. No  luck.  The  wind  is  gusting 
up  around  35  MPH  now  and  the  lake 
is  getting  uncomfortably  rough  (4). 
The  kids  are  hungry!  Too  bad,  Sam 
took  no  food  or  water  along  because 
they  were  only  going  to  be  out  a 
very  short  time. 

Finally  a boat  is  spotted  in  the 
distance.  All  aboard  start  waving  and 
yelling,  but  the  boat  doesn’t  see 
them  (5  & 6).  It’s  getting  cool,  the 
wind  is  getting  stronger  and  light- 
ning is  beginning  to  illuminate  the 
darkened  sky.  The  kids  are  near  tears 
. . . Mom’s  worried. 

“The  gas  ...  I didn’t  check  the 
gas!”  Sure  enough,  the  tank’s  empty! 
(7)  Feeling  some  of  his  confidence 
return,  he  gets  a 2Vi  gallon  plastic 
“can”  filled  with  gas  from  under  the 
short  deck,  and  begins  to  ...  or  tries 
to  transfer  it  (without  a funnel)  in 
the  rocking  boat  (8). 

Some  gas  was  spilled  but  Sam 
wasn’t  alarmed  because  it  spread 
rather  thinly  over  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  (9).  At  any  rate,  the  engine 
starts  and  our  skipper  heads  for  what 
he  thinks  is  the  direction  of  the  dock 
(10  & 11). 

What  was  an  occasional  spatter  of 


rain  now  turns  into  what  seems  like 
a wall  of  water — everyone  is  soaked, 
tired,  and  angry.  “Salty”  opens  up  the 
throttle  and  slams  into  the  waves — 
more  exactly,  he  goes  through  two 
waves  and  under  one.  The  boat  has 
now  taken  on  a few  inches  of  water 
(12,  13,  & 14). 

A light!  It’s  the  dock!  After  a few 
tries  our  skipper  got  the  boat  along- 
side and  tied  up  (15).  Elated  that 
the  ordeal  is  over,  everyone  tries 
climbing  out  at  the  same  time  (16) 
and  Junior  slips  on  the  dock — nearly 
falls  in!  (17) 

Happily,  everyone’s  safe  but  all  are 
cold,  tired,  wet,  and  scared  stiff.  In 
the  weeks  to  come  “Salty  Sam”  can't 
understand  why  his  wife  and  kids 
seem  to  be  so  busy  each  time  he  men- 
tions boating.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
he’s  only  half-hearted  about  going 
boating  himself  and  the  boat  soon 
goes  up  for  sale.  It’s  sad,  because 
with  just  a few  hours  of  instruction, 
they  could  have  been  a happy  boat- 
ing family. 

Knowing  how  to  equip  and  safely 
operate  a boat;  knowing  how  to  cope 
with  emergencies — storms,  accidents, 
being  blown  off  course,  running  out 
of  fuel;  this  is  what  safety  is  all 
about.  With  Boating  Safety  comes 
continued  on  next  page 
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Pennsylvania's  Waterways  Patrolmen  spend  many  hours  in  boating  safety 


education. 


Learn  the  basics:  never  refuel  onboard,  protect  non-swimmers  from  start  of  trip. 
Attend  a basic  boating  class — you'll  be  surprised  at  what  even  you  can  learn! 


Christopher  Columbus 

continued  from  preceding  page 


pride,  peace  of  mind,  and  boating 
PLEASURE. 

“Salty  Sam”  could  have  had  all  of 
these,  had  he  but: 

1.  Insisted  that  his  non-swim- 
mers don  Personal  Flotation 
Devices — even  before  going 
on  the  dock. 

2.  Advised  someone  where  he 
was  going  and  when  he  ex- 
pected to  return,  since  fewer 
boaters  would  be  on  the  water 
during  the  week  than  on  a 
weekend. 

3.  Had  aboard  an  anchor  of 
adequate  size  and  sufficient 
line. 

4.  Checked  the  weather  report 
before  going  out;  forecast  for 
that  evening  was  a severe 
thunderstorm. 

5.  Had  a flare  kit  aboard  (or  an 
orange  flag)  for  just  such  an 
emergency. 

6.  Carried  a loud  whistle  or  air 
horn  aboard. 

7.  Checked  his  supply  before 


embarking.  This  is  too  basic 
to  be  ignored ! 

8.  Carried  a funnel,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  one,  done  his  pour- 
ing over  the  gunwale  or  in 
this  case,  in  the  transom 
splash  well. 

9.  Kept  his  fire  extinguisher  read- 
ily available  instead  of  stashed 
away  up  under  the  deck  “to 
keep  it  dry.”  Spilled  gasoline 
— over  a large  surface  area  is 
extremely  volatile,  not  to  men- 
tion very  slippery. 

10.  Familiarized  himself  with  the 
lake  or 

11.  Better — carry  a compass. 
Luckily  the  engine  started  be- 
cause the  boat  was  being 
blown  toward  a steep  rocky 
cliff — no  chance  to  “beach”  it 
there ! 

12.  Reduced  his  forward  speed. 
But,  let’s  give  him  credit  for 
heading  into  the  waves. 

13.  Carried  a bucket  or  bailer 
aboard  to  remove  the  spray 
and  rain  water. 


14.  It  should  have  become  ob- 
vious by  this  time  that  the  life 
jackets  should  be  in  use,  but 
they  were  still  stashed  away 
under  the  forward  deck.  Not 
one  of  them  had  the  straps  ad- 
justed for  each  individual  pas- 
senger since  they  were  still  in 
the  nice  plastic  bags  in  which 
they  were  purchased!  But  they 
still  looked  like  new! 

15.  Practiced  docking  his  boat  un- 
der different  conditions  with 
the  wind  coming  from  differ- 
ent directions.  This  was  a hit 
or  miss  situation. 

16.  Fortunately  the  boat  was  stur- 
dy enough  that  the  sudden 
shift  of  weight  to  one  side 
didn’t  capsize  the  craft. 

17.  And  those  nice  new  Personal 
Flotation  Devices  are  still 
neatly  packed  up  there  under 
the  deck! 

There  are  more  “Salty  Sams”  on  the 
water  than  we’d  like  to  admit.  If 
you’re  one  of  them,  get  smart — enroll 
in  one  of  the  Safe  Boating  Courses 
being  held  near  you.  Make  this  boat- 
ing season  safe  and  enjoyable  for  all. 
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Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  E.  G.,  Cross  Fork: 

“For  boat  owners  who  live  way  out 
in  the  boondocks,  can  you  give  the 
name  of  a good  mail  order  firm  that 
handles  parts  and  accessories?” 

— Three  of  the  biggest  and  best 
are:  Goldberg’s  Marine,  Second  & 
Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106; 
Manhattan  Marine,  116  Chambers 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007,  and  James 
BUss  & Co.,  100  Rt.  28,  Dedham, 
Mass.  02026.  One  dollar  sent  to  any 
of  these  will  bring  a thick  catalog  list- 
ing just  about  anything  and  every- 
thing you  might  need. 

From  T.  F.,  Coatesville: 

“Where  can  I find  a folding  bracket 
for  the  stem  of  my  boat  that  will 
hold  a light  outboard  engine  for 
trolling?” 

— Write  to  McElroy  Manufacturing 
Co.,  5619  E.  Independence  Ave.,  Tul- 
sa, Okla.  74115  for  information  on 
their  auxiliary  motor  bracket.  Four 
models  of  aluminum  spring-loaded 
brackets  accommodate  engines  up  to 
40  hp. 

i g88S8SSS 

\From  W.  R.  C.,  Roaring  Spring: 

! “Our  sportsmen’s  club  has  periodic 
\outings  to  other  parts  of  the  state  for 
{hunting  and  fishing-,  but  we  often 
\have  trouble  getting  into  the  areas 
we  are  interested  in,  due  to  a lack  of 
good  maps.  The  government  topo 
sheets  in  the  large  scale  size  are  not 
available  for  many  wooded  areas. 
Where  can  we  get  maps  with  better 
detail?” 

— County  road  maps  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  Harrisburg,  but  these  would 
probably  not  be  too  much  help.  I 
iwould  suggest  contacting  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
jDepartment  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
aerial  photo  coverage  of  virtually  all 
of  the  country.  Your  county  Soil  Con- 
servation office  can  give  you  details 


on  ordering  the  prints  you  want, 
which  are  quite  reasonable  in  cost, 
and  can  be  purchased  in  various 
scales. 

From  C.  R.  M.,  Middleburg: 

“Is  there  a public  launching  ramp 
on  the  Delaware  River  at  Philadel- 
phia?” 

— The  City  of  Philadelphia  has  a 
large  ramp  on  North  Delaware  Av- 
enue at  Linden  Ave.  suitable  for  any 
boat  which  can  be  trailered. 

From  L.R.,  Lancaster: 

“Have  the  regulations  for  boat 
toilets  been  issued  yet?” 

— Final  regulations  for  sewage  dis- 
posal from  pleasure  boats  as  weU  as 
commercial  vessels  will  be  published 
by  the  Coast  Guard  this  year.  As 
feared,  the  law  will  require  holding 
tanks  or  incinerators  which  cause  no 
discharge  into  the  water.  Boats  now 
in  use  will  have  five  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  rules  to  comply, 
but  new  boats  will  be  required  to  in- 
clude an  approved  system.  The  real 
problem  will  be  providing  enough 
pump-out  stations  to  accommodate  all 
of  the  boats.  States  which  have  had 
holding-tank  laws  for  some  time  have 
not  yet  solved  this  problem,  and  boat- 
men in  those  jurisdictions  are  faced 
with  a choice  of  either  violating  the 
law  or  not  using  their  heads. 

From  C.  G.,  Scranton: 

“The  shaft  of  my  1962  Mercury 
motor  is  too  short  for  the  new  boat  I 
purchased,  but  the  dealer  tells  me  no 
conversion  kits  are  available  from  the 
manufacturer.  Can  you  help?” 

— Try  writing  to  the  Bay  Pattern 
Works,  P.  O.  Box  1250,  Milan,  Ohio 
44846.  They  manufacture  conversion 
kits  for  many  Merc  engines  and  may 
be  able  to  solve  your  problem. 


From  G.  B.,  Pittsburgh: 

“Is  it  true  that  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  sales  tax  when  you  buy  a boat 
if  you  document  it  with  the  Coast 
Guard  instead  of  registering  it  with 
the  state?” 

— Transfers  of  pleasure  boats  are 
subject  to  the  six  per  cent  Pennsyl- 
vania sales  tax,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  documented  or  numbered.  In 
past  years  a few  boat  purchasers 
avoided  the  tax  by  documenting  only 
because  the  tax  collectors  were  un- 
aware of  the  sales.  Since  the  boats 
were  not  registered  with  the  state, 
there  was  no  cross-check.  The  sales 
tax  people  have  plugged  the  loophole, 
however,  and  now  make  periodic 
checks  of  boats  documented  at  the 
various  Coast  Guard  offices  through- 
out the  state.  If  the  tax  has  not  been 
collected  by  the  seller,  the  buyer  will 
have  to  “ante  up.” 

From  M.  R.,  Pittsburgh: 

“What  would  be  needed  to  convert 
an  automobile  engine  for  use  in  a 
homemade  houseboat?” 

— Almost  all  gasoline  marine  en- 
gines are  adaptations  of  automotive 
blocks,  but  a number  of  alterations 
are  required.  Since  the  presence  of 
hot  metal  in  an  enclosed  engine  com- 
partment would  be  a considerable  fire 
hazard,  water-cooled  exhaust  mani- 
folds are  required.  The  cooling  water 
pump  used  in  autos  will  not  pick  up 
a prime,  so  a marine-type  pump  is 
needed.  A marine  gear  box  is  neces- 
sary, because  automotive  transmis- 
sions have  a large  reduction  ratio  in 
reverse;  to  get  effective  reversing,  the 
marine  transmission  gives  direct 
drive  or  a common  ratio  either  for- 
ward or  astern.  If  height  of  the  instal- 
lation is  a problem,  you  may  need  a 
side-draft  carburetor,  and  in  any  case, 
an  approved  flame  arrester  must  be 
installed  in  place  of  the  air  filter. 
Aside  from  the  items  mentioned 
above,  nothing  else  would  be  required 
to  use  an  automobile  engine  in  a boat. 
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An  ardent  fishcrlady  from  Lansdalc, 
CATHERINE  STANEK,  holds  a 
beauty — a 21>/2-inch,  33/4-pound  rain- 
bow caught  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
last  December  (71)  using  spinning 
gear  and  a nightcrawler. 


7-yeai-old  DONALD  GRAY, 
JR-  of  Montrose  holds  his 
27-inch  brown  trout  caught 
at  Montrose  Lake  using  a 
rubber  worm.  It  weighed  7% 
pounds.  (Photo  by  Furge.son) 


A Mercer  fisherman,  HOW- 
ARD CLARK,  holds  the 
largest  northern  pike,  a 41- 
incher,  taken  from  Shenango 
Reservoir.  He  caught  it  last 
August  using  a big  shiner  as 
bait. 


Young  MICHAEL  CAS 
TELLANI  of  Bethlehen 
holds  the  16-inch  brool 
trout  he  caught  witl 
spinning  gear  and  ; 
worm  from  the  Lehigl 
River  last  April. 


A FISHING  FEATURE  FOR  ffi,,  jj)  FISHERMEN  FROM  FISHERMEN 


■StFISHWALES. 

by  Doris  Katsonis 


A young  lady  from  Bethlehem,  SHAR- 
ON AHNER,  holds  her  brook  trout 
from  Monocacy  Creek  on  corn.  The 
largest  is  a 173/4  inch,  214  pounder. 


ORVILLE  FINE  of  Quakertown  caught  his  16-inch  bullhead  at  Twin  Lakes  on 
a worm,  and  SCOTT  GRAHAM  of  Mifflinburg  (center)  caught  his  1514-inch  bull- 
head from  Hunters  Lake  on  a minnow.  Young  STEVE  DECKARD  of  Selimsgrove 
caught  his  15-inch  brook  trout  on  a nightcrawler  from  Cocolamus  Creek. 


DICK  CROSBY  of  Sharpsville,  holds  the 
38-inch  123/4 -pound  Northern  Pike  he  took 
from  the  Shenango  River  on  a golden  shin- 
er and  LONNIE  KLINGER  of  Hamburg 
holds  the  29>/2-inch,  6-pound  pickerel  he 
caught  from  the  Delaware  River. 


CRAIG  BEITLER,  12,  of  Bethlehem 
holds  the  15-inch  brook  trout  taken 
from  Monocacy  Creek  last  June  using 
spinning  gear  and  a worm.  It  weighed 
1-3/4  pounds. 


CRAIG  HAINES  (left)  of  Berwick  holds  the 
18-inch,  2V2  pound  brown  trout  taken  from 
Briar  Creek  while  KENNETH  SLAYBAUGH 
of  Biglerville  happily  holds  his  20>/2-inch 
rainbow  taken  from  Gettysburg  Water  Co. 
Dam. 
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GERRY  LIPKA  of  State  College  proudly  holds 
his  beautiful  brown  trout  caught  at  Penns 
Creek  opening  day  in  ’72.  It  weighed  8V2 
pounds  and  measured  28%  inches. 


Another  brown  trout  taken  from 
Big  Fill  Run  is  held  by  angler 
DENIS  SNYDER,  JR.  of  Tyrone. 
It  measured  20  inches  and 
weighed  S'/o  pounds. 


JOE  MIKUL.\NIS  of  Shamokin  was 
fishing  the  Susquehanna  when  he 
landed  his  20y8-inch  Channel  Catfish 
using  spinning  gear  and  a minnow  fcjr 
bait. 


Young  TODD  HARVEY  of  Camp  Hill  holds  the  19-inch  brown 
trout  he  took  from  the  Yellow  Breeches  using  a minnow  for  bait 
fast  April,  while  happy  KIM  ZACHARIS,  5,  of  Kunkletown  (right) 
holds  the  15-inch  brook  trout  taken  from  Dotters  Creek. 


The  Dotters  Creek  fishing  party  last  June  also  produced  these 
two  brook  trout.  LISA  HAYDT,  7,  of  Kunkletown  holds  her  15- 
incher  while  friend  KAREN  SCHWARTZ  of  Kresgeville  (right) 
holds  her  14-incher.  Both  girls  used  spinning  rods  and  a worm. 


SCOTT  BONSER,  of  Palmerton, 
didn’t  let  the  girls  at  Dotters  Creek 
catch  all  the  big  trout  as  evidenced  by 
his  catch  of  this  14'/2-incher.  It 
weighed  IVs  pounds. 


JAY  KAMINSKI  of  Harveys  Lake  looks  like  a 
weight  lifter  holding  his  30-inch  walleye  taken 
near  his  home  at  Harveys  Lake.  It  weighed  10 
pounds  and  hit  a rebel  last  August. 


PAUL  WEIGLE  (left)  gets  help  from 
friend  William  Wagner  to  hold  his 
big  46-inch  micsky  caught  from  Cone- 
wago  Creek  last  July.  It  hit  a spoon 
and  weighed  22  pounds. 


RAYMOND  MICHAEL’S  24- 
nch  rainbow  trout  took  a 
rooster  tail  spinner  at  Wal- 
^jut  Creek  last  June.  He  hails 
'rrom  Eairview. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  receive  many  more  photos  than  we  can  possibly  publish  and  have 
limited  the  FISH  TALES  section  to  pictures  of  CITATION  SIZE  FISH 
ONLY. 

Citation  applications  are  available  at  sporting  goods  stores  or  from 
your  local  Waterways  Patrolman. 

IMPORTANT: 

Citations  are  awarded  for  fish  caught  in  PUBLIC  WATERS  ONLY!  Waters 
must  be  open  to  fishing  by  the  general  public  without  payment  of  fee. 

Photos  should  carry  complete  information  on  the  back — name  and 
address,  species,  length,  weight,  when  and  where  caught  and  the  bait 
or  lure  used.  Print  plainly  but  do  not  press  with  a ballpoint  pen — we 
cannot  use  photos  with  writing  "showing  through"  or  those  which  are 
cracked,  blurred  or  poorly  exposed. 


DAN  DELOE  of  McKean 
holds  his  13'/2-iuch,  1% 

pound,  perch  taken  from 
Lake  Erie  on  a Minnow  last 
August. 
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Choosing  Artificials 

continued  from  page  7 

can  be  used  in  a variety  of  sizes,  but 
the  average  is  a 4X  long-shank  hook 
in  Sizes  8 and  10.  The  body  is  made 
of  either  black  or  yellow  chenille, 
with  a silver  ribbing.  The  tail  is  a 
fluff  of  red  wool.  The  hackle  is  tied 
on  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  wrapped 
forward,  and  tied  off  just  behind  the 
eye  of  the  hook,  using  a single  hackle 
and  spacing  the  turns  evenly.  A 
saddle  hackle  is  ideal  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  ribbing  should  be  applied 
after  the  hackle  is  wound  in  place. 
Brown,  black,  and  grizzly  are  the 
best  colors. 

Imitations  of  the  Inch  Worms 
that  drop  from  overhanging  trees  and 
other  foliage  to  the  water  surface  con- 
sist of  bodies  made  of  spun  fur  or 
clipped  deer  body  hair  in  a very  light 
green  color  or  of  the  smallest  cork 
cylinders  (not  more  than  one-eighth 
inch  in  diameter)  painted  light  green. 
They  have  neither  tails  nor  hackles. 
Best  hooks  are  4X  long  shank  in 


Sizes  12  and  14. 

Ants  are  made  by  using  fur  or 
wrappings  of  silk  to  build  up  a rath- 
er short  body,  humped  at  each  end, 
with  a sparse  bit  of  hackle  wrapped 
around  the  middle.  Black  and  cin- 
namon are  good  colors.  Hook  sizes 
should  be  16,  18,  and  even  20. 

Jassids  are  the  smallest  of  dry 
flies,  being  tied  on  extra  fine  wire 
hooks  in  Sizes  20  and  22,  and  must 
be  fished  with  the  finest  possible  lead- 
er tippet,  usually  5X.  The  jassid  ac- 
tually has  no  body  except  the  shank 
of  the  hook,  but  hackle  is  tied  very 
sparsely,  palmer  fashion,  on  the  hook 
shank.  A small  jungle  cock  eye  feath- 
er is  tied  flat  atop  the  hook.  The  fly 
is  designed  to  float  in  the  surface 
film  of  the  water.  The  eye  feather 
on  top  makes  it  easier  for  the  an- 
gler to  see  and  also  gives  the  fish  an 
impression  of  very  fragile  wing.  The 
jassid  is  made  in  a variety  of  colors, 
but  dark  brown  and  black  are  the 
favorites. 

The  trout  angler  who  ties  his  own 
flies  obviously  has  a wider  choice  of 
flies  and  patterns  than  the  angler 
who  buys  his  artificials,  but  good 


tackle  stores  have  ample  stocks  of  all 
the  types  of  flies  that  fit  into  the 
changing  color  system. 

A few  words  of  final  consolation 
for  the  puzzled  fisherman. 

We  have  all  read  or  heard  of  those 
good  old  days  when  tremendous 
hatches  of  natural  insects  appeared 
as  regularly  as  clockwork  on  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  trout  streams  of  Penn- 
sylvania, spurring  the  fish  to  a feed- 
ing spree  that  was  the  delight  of  the 
fly  fisherman.  All  the  old-timers  had 
to  do  most  of  the  time  was  to  use 
flies  that  matched  these  hatches. 

But  no  more!  Pollution,  highway 
construction,  bridge  building,  tim- 
ber cutting,  and  uncontrolled  erosion 
have  changed  our  streams  dramat- 
ically, especially  by  making  heavy 
inroads  into  the  populations  of 
aquatic  insects.  Hatches  are  less  fre- 
quent— and  much  more  sparse  when 
they  do  occur. 

So  there  are  a vast  number  of  an- 
glers who  have  to  struggle  with  the 
problem  of  what  fly  to  use  during  the 
annual  trout  season.  Hopefully,  this 
article  has  suggested  some  answers 
to  the  problem. 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTE  BOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Slow  is  the  best  rate  of  "speed"  for 

early  season  fishing.  The  water  is  cold, 
and  the  fish  are  lazy  and  take  time  to 
seize  a bait  or  lure. 

When  streams  are  high  and  cold  in 

spring,  trout  take  refuge  in  deeper 
holes  and  in  eddies  or  behind  obstruc- 
tions, where  they  do  not  have  to  buck 
the  current.  For  this  reason,  trout  fish- 
ing should  be  a deep  and  slow  process 
in  the  first  weeks  of  the  season. 

Brook  trout  love  cover.  Good  hiding 

(and  fishing)  places  for  them  are  be- 
neath overhanging  branches,  along  un- 
dercut banks,  and  around  rocks,  logs, 
and  other  obstructions  in  the  water. 

The  angler  who  catches  fish  often  is 

the  one  who  remembers  that  the  easiest 
places  along  a stream  get  the  hardest 
fishing.  So  he  takes  time  to  locate  spots 
that  are  hard  to  reach  and  difficult  to 
fish.  There  he  finds  fish  that  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  disturbed  by  other  anglers. 
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To  get  bait  down  deep  by  the  use 

of  a sinker,  try  this  technique:  Instead 
of  putting  one  fairly  heavy  sinker  on 
the  leader  just  above  the  hook,  space 
two  or  three  very  small  sinkers  evenly 
on  the  leader,  a foot  or  so  apart.  This 
will  make  casting  much  easier. 

Barbless  hooks  should  be  used  in 

waters  where  small  fish  may  be  caught. 
Light  tension  on  the  line  will  keep  the 
hook  firmly  embedded,  and  a fish 
caught  on  a barbless  hook  can  easily 
be  returned  unharmed  to  the  water. 

Thinly  dressed  wet  flies — that  is,  with 

sparse  hackle  and  wings — are  best. 
Nymphs  and  developing  insects,  which 
wet  flies  represent,  are  pretty  drowned- 
out  in  appearance.  They  do  not  have 
big,  spread-out  wings,  and  their  legs 
lie  close  to  their  bodies. 

Gaudy,  colorful  patterns  of  flies  take 

trout.  But  the  wise  angler  also  uses 
dull  and  drab-looking  artificials. 


Never  dry  boots  or  waders  in  the 

sun.  Hang  them  in  shade  or  indoors, 
and  the  life  of  the  rubber  will  be  pro- 
longed. 

A small  spinner,  with  either  a cop- 
per or  nickle  finish,  is  an  effective 
trout  lure  early  in  the  season. 

That  monster  trout  you  have  spotted 

and  that  has  ignored  your  lures  may  be 
taken  by  a rather  unorthodox  method. 
Use  spinning  lures  or  tiny  plugs  with  a 
spinning  or  casting  outfit.  This  method 
is  especially  effective  in  deep  and  tur- 
bulent water. 

Spring  trout  feed  near  the  bottom  of 

a stream,  so  you'll  have  to  put  the  lure 
or  bait  down  there  to  get  them. 

Soak  a wet  fly  before  using  it.  A 

wet  fly  is  not  effective  unless  it  sinks, 
and  the  more  it  is  soaked  the  sooner  it 
will  begin  to  function  properly. 
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PENN’S  FROGS 

Of  all  the  funny  things  that  live, 
in  woodland,  marsh  or  bog. 

That  creep  the  ground  or  fly  the  air, 
the  funniest  thing’s  the  frog. 

The  Scientific  Frog  (1860’s) 

Despite  their  ungainly  appearance 
— bulging  eyes,  gangly  legs  and 
‘ mottled  skin — frogs  are  among  man’s 
: most  beneficial  allies.  They  feed  ex- 
clusively on  living  creatures  and 
myriads  of  insects  have  met  their 
doom  with  a flip  of  a frog’s  adhesive 
tongue. 

Pennsylvania  has  two  major  fam- 
ilies of  frogs.  One  family  is  com- 
prised of  the  Cricket,  Chorus  and 
Tree  Frogs.  These  amphibious  “mid- 
i gets”  are  generally  small  with  many 
having  relatively  rough  and  dry  toad- 
hke  skin. 

Tree  Frogs,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  excellent  climbers.  The  Gray 
Treefrog  occurs  throughout  the 
state  where  it  calls  from  trees  on  wet 
; nights  during  the  warm  months.  Ex- 
' tremely  well  camouflaged  when 
clinging  to  bark,  its  presence  is  often 
I known  only  by  its  vibrant  trill.  Its 
I closest  Keystone  relative  is  the  com- 
mon Spring  Peeper,  the  wetland’s 


harbinger  of  spring.  Although  it  has 
the  characteristic  adhesive  toe  disks 
of  all  treefrogs,  the  peeper  spends 
most  of  its  time  in  low,  grassy  areas. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  other 
small  frogs  by  the  conspicuous  “X” 
on  its  back. 

The  Eastern  Chorus  Frog  has 
been  recorded  in  13  central  and  east- 
ern counties  while  its  western  broth- 
er inhabits  the  regions  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  Mountain  Chorus  Frog 
is  found  sporadically  in  some  western 
and  southern  counties  of  the  state. 
The  voice  of  a chorus  frog  has  been 
described  as  “a  finger  being  run  along 
the  teeth  of  a comb.” 

The  Northern  Cricket  Frog  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  state’s 
tiniest  frog,  inasmuch  as  its  max- 
imum length  is  a mere  I'/i  inches. 
Its  call  resembles  two  pebbles  being 
clicked  together  in  20  to  30  contin- 
uous beats.  A dark  “V”  between  the 
eyes  identifies  this  central  and  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  elf. 

The  second  family  of  Penn’s  frogs 
is  much  larger  and  better  known. 
Its  most  common  member  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Green  Frog.  Despite 
its  name,  it  ranges  in  color  from 
bronze  to  green  and  has  a conspic- 


uous white  belly.  The  breeding  male 
sports  a bright  yellow  throat.  Two 
longitudinal  folds  of  skin  on  either 
side  of  the  back  identify  it  from 
small  bullfrogs. 

The  Leopard  Frog,  known  locally 
as  Meadow  Frog  and  Grass  Frog, 
wanders  afield  in  summer  after  mat- 
ing has  taken  place.  The  rounded 
spots  on  its  green  to  brown  back 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pick- 
erel Frog  with  its  squarish  spots. 
The  Pickerel  Frog  secretes  a fluid 
that  irritates  the  mouth  of  any  pred- 
ator seizing  it,  accounting  for  its 
nickname  of  “poison  frog.’’ 

The  Wood  Frog  rounds  out  the 
“large”  family  of  tailless  amphibians. 
Bronze  to  pinkish-brown  in  color,  a 
distinguishing  dark  mask  extends 
backward  from  each  eye.  As  the 
name  suggests,  the  Wood  Frog  is  a 
forest  resident.  Its  duck-like  call  can 
be  heard  in  early  spring  when  indi- 
viduals congregate  in  woodland  pools. 
After  breeding,  they  take  to  the 
woods  and  remain  silent  until  the 
following  year. 

Despite  their  variations  in  size  and 
behavior,  all  frogs  lay  their  eggs  in 
water  where  they  are  externally  fer- 
tilized. The  time  of  development  from 
egg  to  adult  varies  with  individual 
species  as  well  as  climatic  conditions. 
Almost  all,  however,  grow  to  adult- 
hood in  one  year.  The  exception  is 
the  Bullfrog  which  spends  two  win- 
ters as  a tadpole.  The  Bullfrog  will 
be  the  subject  of  next  month’s  “Clos- 
er Look.” 


The  range  of  the  wood  frog  extends 
farther  north  than  any  other  North  Amer- 
ican reptile  or  amphibian. 

The  pickerel  frog  makes  its  annual  ► 
debut  in  mid-April  when  the  water  tem- 
perature reaches  45°  or  more. 


The  call  of  the  green  frog  has  been 
likened  to  "a  loose  banjo  string." 


The  spring  peeper  is  a frog  of  wood-  ► 
land  ponds  and  swamps  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. 


"TROUT  FISHING" 

Ly  Hal  H.  Harrison 

Pennsylvania  has  some  of  the 

finest  in  its  tumbling 

mountain  streams,  lazy 

Then  we  have  the  ANGLER  too. 

meadow  brooks  and 

You  can  still  pick  up  three  years 

deep  cool  lakes. 

of  fine  reading  for  $5.00. 

Or,  try  one  year  for  $2.00  if  you  like! 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 

Send  your  name,  address,  zipcode  & remittance 
TO: 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
P.O.  BOX  1673 
HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120 
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Two  months  ago  on  this  page  we  cited  our  need  for  additional  revenue  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  providing  services  to  the  fishermen  of  our  great  state.  We  explained  to  you  our 
proposal  to  the  legislature,  and,  hoping  that  you  would  agree  with  us,  asked  you  to  contact 
\’our  Senator  and  your  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly  and  tell  them  how  you  felt 
about  the  fishing  license  increase  proposed  in  House  Bill  296. 

Apparently  a majority  of  our  reaclers  agreed  with  us  and  did  just  that.  House  Bill  296 
passed  by  a vote  of  157-30  and  at  this  writing  is  under  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Since  that  announcement  two  months  ago  we  liave  received  many  letters  of  support  and 
we  would  like  to  share  one  of  them  with  you  since  it  is  typical  of  so  many  that  we  received. 

“If  appears  from  some  of  the  comments  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
in  the  Angler  that  there  is  some  oppositio7i  to  the  increase  in  the  fishing  license  fee. 

In  my  opinion,  anyone  who  would  oppose  a moderate  increase  such  as  this  is  either 
out  of  touch  with  reality  or  just  didn’t  give  it  7inich  thought  before  voici77g  their  complaint. 

Whe7i  one  co7isiders  that  P e77  7isylva7iia  as  a state  ra7\ks  third  in  the  77ation  in  popula- 
tion, is  located  in  the  cei\ter  of  one  of  the  7770st  de77sely  pojjidated  a7id  highly  h7du.strialized 
areas  of  the  country,  a7id  luis  for  nui77y  decades  hee7i  ravaged  by  extensive  mhiing  a7id 
ti77\bering,  it’s  truly  amazing  that  we  have  amy  fi.shing  at  all  in  this  state. 

histead,  we  have  excelle7\t  fishmg  and  a7Uj07ie  who  is7i’t  aware  of  just  how  fortunate 
we  are  luis  07ily  to  ask  some  of  the  ma7\y  7io7i-residei\ts  who  fish  our  strea77is  how  the  fishing 
is  in  their  home  states,  and  what  their  /icense  fees  are. 

How  the  Fish  Com77iissio7i  operates  hatcheries,  pay  .salaries,  7naintains  our  streams  and 
perfoims  its  other  rnonerous  functions  at  $5.20,  or  even  twice  that  in  this  age  of  mcreasing 
costs,  is  truly  an  amazmg  accomplish77ie7it.  Euen  with  the  bicrease,  our  fishing  license  which 
averages  out  to  less  than  .02't  a day,  is  the  best  bargah}  to  be  had  anywhere. 

I canV  help  woiiderhig  how  many  of  those  who  are  opposing  this  mcerase  will  pay 
$3.50  for  a two  hour  movie,  or  $10.00  for  one  hour  of  football. 

I fear  that  if  the  Fish  or  Game  Commissions  fail  to  raise  the  necessary  revenues  to 
continue  the  t're77ietidous  job  they  have  been  doing,  that  some  day  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  our  .sport,  instead  of  bemg  ope77-la77d  hunti7ig  and  ope7i-stream  fishing,  uAll  degen- 
erate into  the  .situation  that  exists  m Europe  and  England  where  in  order  to  fish  or  hunt 
one  must  rent  a section  of  private  .stream  or  land. 

Anyone  who  realizes  what  a great  state  that  we  have  to  lumt  and  fish  should  show 
their  suppoji,  by  .sending  their  State  Senator  a postcard  with  the  word  YES  prbrted  on  it.” 

Sincerely, 

Leon  D.  Taterus 
Netv  Cumberla77d,  Pa. 

We  want  to  thank  Mr.  Taterus  and  all  who  have  written  similar  letters  of  support  and 
understanding.  If  you  share  Mr.  Taterus’  feelings,  then  we  urge  you  to  write  to  your  State 
Senator— TODAY.  Let  him  know  how  you  feel  about  House  Bill  296.  Truly,  the  future  of  sport 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  depends  upon  it. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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ON  THE  COVER:  Photo  by  Thad 
Bukowski.  Beltzville  Lake  receives  a 
netful  of  Kokanee  Salmon  from  Di- 
vision of  Fisheries  truck.  There  are 
more  photos  and  the  story  of  the 
fishing  at  Beltzville  on  page  16. 


Once  again  we’ve  received  one  of  those 
apparently  well-planned  letters  that  we 
feel  is  representative  of  the  feelings  of 
many  other  readers  and  we’re  going  to 
take  the  letter  of  Tom  Aaron  and  answer 
it  here  for  everyone’s  benefit. 

“I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to 
you  for  some  time.  I was  hoping  to 
have  some  of  my  questions  answered 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  but 
unless  I have  overlooked  them  they 
haven’t. 

To  begin  with,  I’m  afraid  that  this 
letter  may  sound  critical  at  times  but 
this  is  not  my  intention  at  all.  I am 
merely  curious  about  some  things 
and  would  like  to  be  enlightened  on 
them  if  possible.  Also  parts  of  this 
letter  may  not  concern  you  directly, 
so  if  this  be  the  case,  would  you 
please  forward  it  to  the  correct  per- 
son or  persons  in  that  department?  I 
have  several  points  which  I shall  list 
on  which  I would  like  to  be  more  in- 
formed.” 

“I.  General  stocking  and  coverage 
of  the  Angler  articles.  After  reading 
the  Angler  from  cover  to  cover  for 
the  last  several  years,  I feel  I must 
conclude  that  the  major  amount  of 
activity  (both  stocking  and  coverage) 
seems  to  be  taking  place  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  northcentral 
part  of  the  state.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  about  the  northeast  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  state.  I realize  it 
is  far  more  populated  and  probably 
more  industry  to  add  to  the  degrad- 
ing of  lakes  and  streams  and  this 
could  be  the  answer,  however  this  is 
only  my  guess.” 

Pennsylvania’s  most  active  Outdoor  Writ- 


ers seem  to  live  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  (north  west  and  north  central) 
and  you  might  be  partially  right  about 
the  “coverage,”  but  I doubt  that  any 
portion  of  the  state  receives  less  attention 
— let’s  say  “service”  than  any  other  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  counties  we  have 
that  are  either  entirely  metropolitan  or 
nearly  so.  The  ANGLER  carries  some 
stocking  news,  e.g.,  this  month’s  account 
of  the  Beltzville  Reservoir,  but  otherwise 
stocking  is  generally  publicized  in  local 
news  media  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
you  never  heard  of  the  numbers  or  species 
of  fish  stocked  anywhere  in  the  east  but  in 
your  own  area.  Last  year  Stan  Paulako- 
vich’s  FISHING  OUTLOOK  column  list- 
ed EASTERN  hot  spots  in  9 out  of  12 
issues  and  our  coverage  of  Bruce  Lake, 
Lake  Marburg  and  others  of  earlier  date 
would  indicate  that  we’ve  not  forgotten 
the  east  entirely. 

“2.  Lake  Wallenpaupack — this  is 
my  major  area  of  interest.  Since  I 
vacation  there  every  year  and  would 
like  one  day  to  have  my  own  place 
there  I am  especially  interested  in 
the  lake  so  I have  a few  questions.  Is 
there  any  stocking  done  other  than 
Trout?  Has  the  stocking  of  musky  or 
northern  pike  ever  been  tried?  If  not, 
is  there  a reason?  The  fishing  in  the 
lake  in  the  last  few  years  seems  to 
have  fallen  off.  Could  this  be  due  to 
boat  traffic?  I feel  it  may  be  because 
my  best  fishing  there  of  late  has  been 
after  dark.” 

Yes  indeed!  A total  of  11,400  muskellunge 
fingerlings,  from  7"  to  11"  were  released 
in  Wallenpaupack  over  a two  year  span 
(’71-’72).  There  are  always  a few  that  can 
make  the  30"  minimum  size  in  two  years, 
but  don’t  look  for  any  great  number  of 
legal  sized  fish  until  1974  and  beyond. 
The  abundant  food  supply  in  Wallenpau- 
pack should  be  adequate  to  provide  a “2- 
story”  fishery:  the  muskellunge  in  the 
upper,  warmer  waters  and  the  brown 
trout  in  the  lower,  cooler  depths.  Al- 
though Lake  Wallenpaupack  has  always 


had  a good  walleye  population,  we  plant 
anywhere  from  one-half  million  to  one 
and  three-quarter  million  walleye  fry 
there  each  year. 

Boating  activity  might  disturb  the  fish- 
ermen, hardly  the  fish.  If  such  were  the 
case  we  wouldn’t  see  as  many  fish  caught 
by  trolling  as  we  do.  We’ve  always  con- 
tended that  the  best  fishing  hours  are  the 
best  boating  hours  and  vice  versa.  It’s  not 
a bit  strange  that  your  best  fishing  has 
been  after  dark.  Try  it  some  morning  at 
daybreak  too;  boats  or  no  boats,  it’s  going 
to  be  better  than  at  high  noon.  Some  of 
the  photos  we  receive  of  Wallenpaupack 
catches  discredit  any  “falling  off”  theory. 
Maybe  you’re  in  a slump? 

“3.  A question  on  maps — on  the 
back  cover  of  the  December  Angler 
you  advertised  county  maps  for  the 
new  subscriber.  Is  there  any  chance 
this  offer  will  be  repeated?  I would 
like  to  do  much  more  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania but  I just  plain  don’t  know 
where  to  go.  The  closest  stream  to  me 
is  the  Brandywine  Creek  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  posted  just  about  every 
foot  of  the  way  between  the  state 
line  and  West  Chester.” 

Sorry  about  this  one  Tom.  The  free  maps 
were  a complete  “sellout”  and  we  are  un- 
able to  supply  them  any  more.  We  are, 
however,  sending  you  a copy  of  the  Fish- 
erman’s Guide  which,  when  used  in  con- 
junction with  any  highway  map,  will 
prove  quite  useful  and  tell  you  where  to 
go  fishing. 

“4.  The  Susquehanna  River — I 
would  like  to  begin  fishing  the  river 
next  year  and  since  the  safety  of  my 
friends  on  board  and  myself  is  fore- 
most when  using  my  boat,  I would 
like  to  know  how  to  use  the  river 
without  damage  to  my  boat  and  mo- 
tor from  rocks  or  gravel  bars.  What 
I am  asking,  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
maps,  charts,  or  other  information 
regarding  this?  I am  interested  main- 
ly from  the  Pennsylvania/Maryland 
continued  on  page  18 
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Fissure  OUTLOOK 

By..  Stan  Pauiakowich 


113  emember  not  too  many  years 
XV  back  when  trout  fishing  was 
)j  considered  strictly  a fly  rod  sport? 
fl  Then,  bait  fishermen  gently  guided 
|j  their  offerings  down  through  the  riffs 
)i  and  feeding  lanes.  This  delicate  con- 
1 trol  was  possible  because  of  the 
length  and  “touch”  of  the  fly  rod. 

- Spinners,  like  the  devon  minnow  and 
. the  alcock  spinner,  were  lofted  out 
and  retrieved  haphazardly  through 
^ the  runs  and  deeps  in  a series  of 
twitches  and  line  tugs.  They  caught 
fish  too.  The  purists  became  masters 
I in  the  art  of  tenderly  dropping  a dry 
i fly,  like  a breeze-drifted  feather,  over 
a feeding  fish. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  spinning 
reel  in  the  late  forties,  fly  casting 
has  become  a lost  art  to  many  fisher- 
I men.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject 
j for  this  month’s  article,  fly  fishing  for 
I trout  IN  IMPOUNDMENTS.  Most  coun- 
ties  throughout  the  state  have  lakes, 
ponds,  or  dams  with  trout  fishing 
available.  Yet  when  you  visit  these 
^ waters  during  trout  season,  rarely  (if 
I ever)  will  you  see  a fly  rod  fisherman 
j in  action.  It’s  an  accepted  fact  that 
I most  of  these  bodies  of  water  have 
j good  aquatic  insect  populations  and 
I subsequent  fly  hatching  periods.  It’s 
also  fact  that  trout  feed  heavily  on 

I these  insects  both  on  and  helow  the 
surface.  During  such  feeding  sprees 
they  are  often  very  easily  caught.  Not 
too  many  anglers  have  availed  them- 
I selves  of  this  very  interesting  and 
I productive  method  of  fishing. 

Lake  fly  fishing  for  trout  and 
stream  fishing  have  many  similar- 
ities. Lines,  leaders,  flies  and  the  out- 
fit itself  are  basically  the  same.  Pre- 

Isentation,  however,  is  about  alike  as 
day  and  night.  On  a stream,  when 
you  see  the  dimpling  ring,  the  sudden 
crashing  splash,  or  the  silvery  flash 
of  a feeding  fish,  you  know  exactly 
■ where  he  is.  The  trout  retreats  to  his 
j place  of  concealment  and  the  next 
I likely  looking  tidbit  that  passes  with- 
■ in  his  view  wiU  again  bring  him  out. 
I On  a lake,  casting  to  the  feeding 
! rings  generally  brings  you  nothing. 
Feeding  trout  in  lakes  are  cruising 
trout;  they  wander  from  pillar  to 
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post,  picking  off  each  insect  in  their 
path.  The  trick  here  is  to  cast  ahead 
of  feeding  fish.  Don’t  fish  where  they 
were,  fish  where  they’re  going  to  be. 

The  great  variety  and  abundance 
of  insects  that  hatch  in  May  make  it 
difficult  to  pinpoint  specific  patterns 
that  will  he  on  the  waters.  Drab  col- 
ors, the  blue-grays,  reddish  browns 
and  the  dark  tans  are  the  colors  that 
are  most  effective  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month.  Later  on,  select  the 
light  buffs  and  the  cream  colored 
patterns.  Size  of  the  fly,  more  than 
color,  is  the  key  to  May  fly  fishing 
success.  When  fishing  with  wet  flies, 
use  droppers  and  start  with  three  flies 
of  the  same  color  in  sizes  12^  14  and 
16.  If  you  have  no  luck,  change  col- 
ors but  keep  the  size  variation.  When 
you  do  catch  fish,  tie  on  three  of  the 
same  size  and  color.  In  fishing  dry 
flies  when  there  is  no  hatch  to  match, 
start  with  the  tiny  flies  size  18  to  24. 
If  nothing  else  is  on  the  water,  these 
wee  midges  and  gnats  always  seem 
to  be  present  in  hordes. 

Since  you  are  fishing  in  more  or 
less  flat  crystal  clear  water,  tippet 
strength  should  not  exceed  four 
pound  test.  Tippets  of  one  and  two 


pound  test  are  even  better.  Extra 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure 
your  leaders  lie  flat  and  untwisted 
just  below  the  surface  film.  Long 
leaders,  nine  foot  minimum  are 
called  for  now.  Don’t  attempt  using 
that  buggy  whip  rod  you  used  in  the 
fall  when  fishing  for  bass.  The  stiff 
tip  on  this  type  rod  leads  to  only 
grief.  Your  reaction  to  the  strike  of  a 
heavy  fish  snaps  those  whisper  thin 
leaders  quick  as  a wink.  LFse  a rod 
with  a nice  soft  tip  action.  These 
bend  nicely  when  setting  the  hook 
but  still  have  the  action  necessary  to 
play  out  a fish  in  a large  body  of  wa- 
ter where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
him  to  roam  about. 

Feeding  trout  in  lakes  are  general- 
ly out  from  shore  some  distance.  They 
rarely  if  ever  feed  right  on  the  shore- 
line like  many  other  species  of  fish. 
The  reason  is  that  the  insects  on 
which  they  are  feeding  hatch  in  the 
waters  averaging  10  feet  in  depth 
and  this  is  where  the  trout  pick  them 
off.  Where  wading  is  possible,  you 
will  have  room  for  a back  cast  and 
can  reach  the  feeding  fish  with  your 
flies.  This  is  the  ideal  way  to  fish.  If 
that  is  not  practical,  one  or  two  fish- 
ermen in  a row  boat  can  slowly  move 
about  a lake,  staying  off  shore  and 
casting  to  those  areas  where  feeding 
trout  cruise.  Stay  seated  in  the  boat 
and  avoid  bumpings  and  scrapings 
that  will  put  the  feeding  fish  down. 
Work  wet  flies  slowly  just  several 
inches  below  the  surface  without  the 
benefit  of  split  shot.  Keep  dry  flies 
floating  high  on  the  water  with  very 
little  or  no  movement.  Don’t  be  im- 
patient. Fish  out  each  cast  thorough- 
ly. Sometimes  it  takes  a trout  a long 
time  to  make  up  its  mind  to  take  your 
imitations. 

Most  of  our  trout  lakes,  except 
those  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  state,  warm  up  considerably 
after  mid  June  and  trout  fishing  then 
gets  pretty  tough.  During  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  into  early  June 
though,  temperatures  still  stay  with- 
in the  acceptable  range.  Regular  early 
season  stocking  of  trout  insures  good 
continued  on  page  32 
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WELL  DONE  BUCKY- 

I enjoy  reading  the  Keystone’s  fin- 
est fishing  and  boating  magazine,  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  I just  have  re- 
newed my  subscription  and  it’s  the 
greatest  magazine  up  to  date!  I would 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  WWP 
Willard  Persun  for  his  prompt  action 
concerning  the  Lehigh  Valley  oil 
dumping  into  the  Shepard’s  Creek 
region  in  Sayre. 

Greg  Gower 
Sayre 

He’ll  appreciate  that  Greg.  Ed. 

LIKES  MATERIAL 

First  of  all  I would  like  to  apolo- 
gize for  not  writing  sooner.  I wish  to 
thank  you  and  all  concerned  for  all 
of  the  wonderful  literature  which 
was  received  by  me  from  you. 

A couple  of  months  ago  I had  writ- 
ten to  you  asking  where  I could  get 
some  information  for  a beginner  fish- 
erman. And  you  were  so  very  good  to 
send  so  much  wonderful  material.  It 
is  very  well  appreciated  and  over 
these  next  few  months  will  be  read 
and  reread  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
from  it.  Thank  you  again. 

While  passing  out  plaudits  I want 
to  say  that  I think  you  have  a very, 
very  good  magazine  in  the  Angler.  It 
is  good  for  the  beginner  and  also  for 
the  experienced  fisherman.  Keep  up 
the  wonderful  work. 

L.  E.  Braun 
Beaver 

FOR  THE  HUNDREDTH 
TIME! 

I am  writing  this  letter  to  tell  you 
something  you  have  heard  hundreds 
of  times  before.  You  can  be  proud 
of  this,  a great  magazine. 

And  now  I would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  fine  Waterways  Pa- 
trolmen. They  are  doing  a fine  job. 
You  should  be  very  proud  of  them. 

This  is  a great  state,  and  they  are 
making  it  greater  with  the  job  they 
do.  I do  not  wish  to  miss  a single 
issue  of  this  great  magazine,  so  en- 
closed you  will  find  my  check  for 
$5.00  to  renew  my  subscription  for 


three  years.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Harold  G.  Morgans,  Dallas 

There  are  times  when  the  Waterways 
Patrolman’s  job  is  a thankless  one.  They’ll 
love  you  forever  Harold.  Ed. 

NOW  HEAR  THIS 

The  writing  of  this  letter  was 
prompted  by  a question  brought  up 
in  the  October  1972  issue  of  “Penn- 
sylvania Angler”  in  Boating  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  by  Capt.  Jack 
Ross.  The  question  concerned  a ca- 
pacity plate  (probably  a BIA  capac- 
ity plate)  and  although  the  answer 
given  was  correct,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  new  Coast  Guard  capacity 
plates  are  not  the  same  as  the  BIA 
capacity  plates. 

Inasmuch  as  new  boats  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  length  being  sold  from 
now  on  will  have  Coast  Guard  ca- 
pacity plates,  it  is  desirable  to  clarify 
on  the  meaning  of  the  capacities  ex- 
pressed on  the  plate.  Canoes,  kayaks, 
sailboats,  and  inflatable  boats  will 
not  have  Coast  Guard  capacity  plates 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Coast  Guard  capacity  plate 
displays  maximum  capacity,  a per- 
sons capacity,  and  for  outboard  boats, 
a horsepower  capacity.  The  max- 
imum weight  capacity  sets  the  limit 
(in  pounds)  for  the  combined  weight 
of  persons,  gear,  and  motor,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  fuel  and  battery. 
The  persons  capacity  provides  a limit 
for  persons  only.  The  limit  is  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  and  is  based  on 
the  stability  of  the  boat.  The  persons 
capacity  can  never  exceed  the  max- 
imum weight  capacity,  and  the  load- 
ing must  be  such  that  neither  capac- 
ity is  exceeded.  For  example,  if  we 
have  a boat  vdth  an  eight  hundred 
pound  persons  capacity  and  a nine 
hundred  pound  maximum  weight 
capacity,  and  if  the  motor  and  gear 
weigh  three  hundred  pounds,  then 
we  can  only  load  six  hundred  pounds 
of  persons,  even  though  the  persons 
capacity  is  two  hunderd  pounds  great- 
er than  that. 

R.  I.  Rybacki 

Commander,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Acting  Chief, 

Boating  Standards  Division 
By  direction  of  the  Commandant 

VERY  SATISFIED 

Here  is  my  check  for  a new  three 
year  renewal  subscription.  Your  book 
is  without  a doubt  the  best  buy  on 
the  market. 

I subscribe  to  seven  other  fishing 


magazines,  but  the  one  I look  for- 
ward to  is  the  Angler  each  month.  I 
read  every  word  as  soon  as  I receive 
the  Angler.  I especially  enjoy  the 
“Fishing  Outlook”  article  because  it 
tells  in  great  detail  How — When — 
and  Where  to  catch  fish. 

If  possible,  I would  like  to  see  your 
staff  enlarge  the  Angler,  and  charge 
more  for  it,  because  I get  done  read- 
ing the  Angler  too  soon. 

A very  satisfied  reader, 

Ronald  Stunk 
Reading 

NOT  AVAILABLE  HERE 

Could  you  possibly  tell  me  if  topo- 
graphic maps  of  lakes  such  as  Lake 
Marburg  and  Pinchot  Park  Lake  are 
available? 

If  these  are  available,  from  what 
agencies  or  sources?  Thank  you. 

Also  many  thanks  for  fine  Pennsyl- 
vania fishing,  excellent  information  at 
the  right  price,  a fine  fishing  mag- 
azine, and  fine,  considerate  Water- 
ways Patrolmen. 

Again  many,  many  thanks  from  a 
satisfied  angler. 

Gregory  Leib 
Hanover 

If,  by  “topographic”  maps  you  mean 
HYDROGRAPHIC  CONTOUR  maps 
(those  which  describe  a lake’s  varying 
depths,  giving  drop-offs,  etc.,)  we  cannot 
help  you.  Such  “contour”  maps  are  gen- 
erally the  result  of  independent  biological 
surveys  made  of  specific  waterways  for  spe- 
cific purposes  and  we  know  of  no  source 
for  maps  of  this  type.  An  index  of  top- 
ographic maps,  those  which  show  spe- 
cifically, the  surface  topography  of  a 
given  area  may  be  obtained  from; 

Map  Information  Service 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Washington,  D.C. 

GOT  HIS  START  HERE! 

Can  I say,  the  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler is  tops  in  every  way,  fishing, 
boating,  new  lakes,  fish  nurseries, 
camping,  pictures,  stories  and  our 
Waterways  Patrolmen.  These  men  are 
on  top  of  the  list.  On  call  all  the  time. 

I believe  the  small  price  we  pay  in 
Pennsylvania  for  boating  and  fishing 
is  something  to  think  about.  I’m  glad 
we  have  a fine  Fish  Commission,  a 
Commission  that  cares. 

I am  real  pleased  to  see  the  boat- 
ing courses  that  are  underway.  We 
need  more  of  these  classes. 

I am  with  the  Youngstown  Power 
Squadron,  District  II,  and  we  had  a 
class  that  started  in  New  Castle,  Pa. 
January  23.  The  attendance  as  of 
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January  30  was  sixty.  Classes  were 
held  in  the  City  Building,  one  class 
downstairs  and  one  upstairs. 

You  know,  I got  my  start  at  the 
PFC  boating  course,  only  two  hours  a 
night  for  three  weeks,  but  what  a big 
step  that  was.  You  could  say  I got 
i started  with  the  right  team — PFC. 

Stanley  “Pat”  Zeigler 
Member  United  States 
Power  Squadrons 
New  Castle 

I GOT  ’EM  ALL! 

I have  been  receiving  the  Angler 
since  the  first  issue.  In  fact  I’ve  saved 
all  of  them  and  from  time  to  time 
look  them  over  for  various  informa- 
tion. 

I must  say,  it  was  great  from  the 
i beginning,  but  it’s  even  better  today. 

Congratulations  on  an  excellent 
and  informative  magazine. 

Stanley  Kaminski 
i McKeesport 

I PLEASED! 

The  Fish  Commission  has  done 
; a Remarkable  Job  For  The  Ter- 
ritory Encompassed — through  cour- 
; teous  wardens,  a future  interested 
1 leadership,  and  an  improving  trout 
s ' situation  along  with  the  musky  pro- 
; : gram  and  ice  fishing.  My  only  dis- 
t agreement  with  the  Pennsylvania 
fishing  program  is  with  parents  of 
1 juveniles  (under  16  years  of  age) 
who  fish  unattended  without  an  adult 
e supervising.  This  is  true  of  opening 
► day  in  trout  season,  especially. 

^ Thank  you  and  your  fellow  mem- 
a bers  for  many  hours  of  stress  relief 
thru  fishing  fun. 

George  Ceroy 
York 


it’s  not  long  enough.  Sit  down  for 
one  good  reading  you’re  done.  I’m 
glad  to  see  that  your  magazine  isn’t 
crammed  full  of  advertisements  like 
most  are.  It’s  really  a good  idea  to 
have  “Taking  A Closer  Look,”  I never 
knew  so  much  about  the  bait  you 
could  find  if  you  really  wanted  it. 

I have  one  question  to  ask,  do  you 
know  where  I could  find  a book  on 
how  to  fly-cast  I would  like  to  switch 
from  spinning  and  give  it  a try,  but 
don’t  know  where  to  start.  Any  help 
would  be  appreciated. 

Mike  Getto 
Jeannette 

E.  Hille’s  Angler  Supply  House,  815  Rail- 
way St.,  P.O.  Box  269,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
17701  publishes  a catalog  which  lists  four 
pages  of  books  just  like  you’re  looking 
for.  The  catalog  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Ed. 

STILL  GOING! 

“Mr.  Crayton:  Just  a note  to  say 
thanks  to  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
guys  at  the  Fish  Commission  for  the 
fine  trout  season,  the  extended  sea- 
son, and  most  of  all,  for  turning  some 
dreary  winter  days  into  fun-filled 
days  by  your  winter  trout  season. 

By  the  way,  I was  at  North  Park 
Sunday,  December  31,  thinking  it 
was  the  last  day  for  winter  trout,  and 
knowing  it  was  my  last  day  for  my 
’72  license. 

I took  a 14Vi"  brown  trout  much  to 
the  delight  of  myself  and  my  two 
sons  who  were  with  me. 

Thank  you  again.” 

John  H.  Bartkins 
Pittsburgh 

He  bought  a ’73  license  and  was  still  go- 
ing after  them.  Jerry  Crayton,  WWP. 


TREMENDOUS! 


First,  I would  like  to  thank  you  all 
for  such  a wonderful  magazine  as  the 
g l]  “Pennsylvania  Angler.”  It  has  become 
s j a part  of  my  life.  One  of  my  desires 
j[|  is  to  never  be  without  a “subscrip- 
I tion”  for  this  very  informative  and 
5 j precious  “Magazine.” 
in ' Please  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the 
)g " “Fisherman’s  Guide.” 
jj  Thank  you  for  writing  and  produc- 
j ing  this  tremendous  magazine;  the 
“Pennsylvania  Angler.”  Thank  you. 


at- 

ft 


Elbert  L.  Lovelace 
Bristol 


NOT  THE  LAST 


li 

Pi 

j! 


This  is  my  first  year  receiving  your 
fantastic  magazine,  and  surely  not 
my  last.  The  only  problem  with  it  is 


FISHING  ATLAS 

Please  accept  my  three  year  sub- 
scription renewal  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler.  I would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  all  of  you  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for 
the  great  job  that  you’re  doing. 

I was  born  in  Hazleton,  Pa.  and  as 
a native  I fished  and  hunted  all  over 
the  state  every  year  since  I could 
crank  a reel  and  carry  a gun.  I live 
in  New  Jersey  now  and  work  for  an 
insurance  company.  In  the  months 
beginning  with  trout  season  thru  Sep- 
tember, my  work  takes  me  thru  much 
of  Pennsylvania.  I spend  a great  deal 
of  my  leisure,  either  camping  or 
weather  permitting,  ice  fishing  or 
whatever.  I felt  I was  quite  knowl- 
edgeable in  when  and  where  to  fish 


and  for  what.  What  a surprise  I got. 

One  September  several  years  ago, 
I attended  the  Pennsylvania  Bow 
Festival  at  Forksville,  Pa.  up  in  Sul- 
livan Co.  I took  my  fishing  equip- 
ment along  to  add  variety  to  my  trip. 
I wasn’t  that  familiar  with  the  im- 
mediate area  other  than  for  Loyal- 
sock,  so  I went  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  display  booth  at 
the  festival  to  inquire  about  the  local 
fishing.  A Waterways  Patrolman 
there  was  not  only  kind  enough  to 
explain  which  waters  were  open  to 
fishing,  but  told  me  what  to  use, 
where  to  go,  and  what  the  fish  were 
biting  on  mostly.  He  then  handed  me 
a complimentary  copy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  in  a very  useful  bag, 
plastic  fish  bag.  I glanced  thru  the 
Angler  and  immediately  subscribed. 
I was  an  enlightened  fisherman  and 
the  Patrolman’s  information  certain- 
ly added  to  the  success  of  my  fishing. 

I have  only  one  regret,  that  is  I 
wasn’t  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  while  I was  liv- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  I believe  my 
fishing  excursions  would  have  been 
more  successful. 

I will  gladly  pay  approximately 
$.14  a month  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  service  (three  year  rate).  To- 
day where  can  one  find  a fishing  at- 
las, home  study  course,  cooking  hints, 
fraternal  humor,  and  a chance  to 
make  the  BIG  TIME  with  your  prize 
catch  in  the  photo  gallery  twelve 
months  a year? 

Michael  T.  Kisowski 
Sommerville,  N.J. 

JERKY’S  DELICIOUS! 

Read  your  article  in  the  December 
issue  on  making  Jerky. 

We,  my  wife  and  I,  tried  it  and  it 
is  delicious. 

Thanks  for  a fine  magazine  and 
for  your  work  toward  improving  our 
fishing  in  the  state. 

Kenneth  Veihdeffer 
Hyde,  Pa. 

SMOKE  SALT-WHERE? 

Reference  the  article  entitled 
“Jerky”  by  John  Weiss  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
starting  on  page  8.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I can  obtain  the  “hickory- 
smoked  salt”  that  was  mentioned  in 
the  article? 

John  J.  Lendo 
Warner  Robins,  Ga. 

Here  in  the  Keystone  State,  most  super 
markets  stock  smoke  salt.  Your  local  stores 
might  be  able  to  obtain  it  from  John 
Wagner  Sons,  Ivyland,  Pa.  Ed. 
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What 


Management 


is  it? 


Waterways  Patrolman  Tony  Murawski  releases  a netful  of  musky  fingerUngs  in  Glendale  Lake  in 
Cambria  County.  The  cost  of  raising  them  to  legal  size  in  hatchery  ponds  would  be  prohibitive. 


by  John  Selcher 
Fisheries  Biologist 
Management  Section 


Photos  by  Jim  Yoder 


The  Management  Section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
is  responsible  for  managing  the  fish- 
eries of  streams  and  lakes  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  The  average 
angler  is  undoubtedly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Commission’s  catchable 
trout  stocking  program.  The  manage- 
ment of  lakes  has  not  been  nearly  as 
well  publicized,  consequently,  most 


Fish  Culturists  net  brood  stock  from  waters  such  as  Pymatuning  Lake 
in  Crawford  County.  After  spawning,  fish  are  returned  unharmed. 


The  muskellunge  eggs  obtained  from  a relatively  small  number  of  fish 
may  form  the  initial  gamefish  population  in  a new  impoundment. 
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anglers  are  unfamiliar  with  the  im- 
I portance  of  lake  mangement  in  the 
overall  management  picture. 

The  techniques  and  problems  of 
lake  management  require  explana- 
tion so  that  anglers  realize  why  the 
“instant  fishery”  provided  by  catch- 
able  trout  in  streams  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated by  stocking  warm-water  spe- 
cies in  lakes.  Unfortunately,  to  the 
angler  with  no  formal  training  in 
i fishery  biology,  the  logic  of  stocking 
any  and  all  species  of  fish  appears 
undeniable.  “If  the  Fish  Commission 
adds  to  any  and  all  species  of  fish  in 
a lake  or  stream,”  he  reasons,  “fish- 
ing will  improve  because  there  will 
be  more  fish  to  be  caught.”  If  a fish 
population  were  a static,  unchanging 
entity,  he  might  be  correct.  However, 
a fish  population  is  in  a dynamic, 
constantly  changing  state,  as  we 
shall  see.  Many  types  of  stocking, 
which  the  angler  believes  to  be  ben- 
eficial, are  completely  unsound — both 
economically  and  biologically. 

Many  fishermen  undoubtedly  won- 
der how  the  stocking  of  catchable 
trout  differs  from  the  stocking  of 
warm-water  species.  The  primary 
purpose  of  stocking  catchable  trout 
in  Pennsylvania  is  to  create  a de- 
sirable fishery  where  an  unattractive 
fishery  would  otherwise  exist.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  stocked  streams 
would  provide  extremely  limited  rec- 
reational opportunity  if  left  to  them- 
selves. Most  of  these  streams  are  too 
small  to  generate  a substantial  warm- 
water  fishery  and  too  warm  during 
; the  summer  to  support  trout  on  a 
continuous  basis.  Because  the  major- 
ity of  trout  stocked  do  not  carry  over 
' from  one  year  to  the  next,  annual 
''  stocking  of  catchables  is  necessary  to 


maintain  a fishery.  The  reasons  why 
catchable  trout  are  raised  and  stocked 
by  the  millions,  whereas  warm-water 
species  are  not,  can  be  crystallized 
into  one  sentence.  Large  numbers  of 
trout  can  be  propagated  easily  and  in- 
expensively in  15  months  in  a rel- 
atively small  water  area  whereas  rais- 
ing the  same  number  of  fish  of  a 
warm-water  species  to  catchable  sizes 
requires  two  to  five  years  and  an  as- 
tronomical acreage  of  water.  For  ex- 
ample, nearly  100,000  pounds  of 
trout  can  be  raised  per  surface  acre 
of  raceway,  but  only  200  pounds  or 
less  of  warm-water  species  can  be 
grown  per  acre  in  the  average  prop- 
agation pond. 

Because  trout  show  very  satisfac- 
tory growth  on  pelletized  feed,  they 
can  be  grown  to  catchable  size  (9-11 
inches)  in  just  15  months.  In  order 
to  raise  large  numbers  of  fish  to 
catchable  size  rapidly  and  econom- 
ically, a species  must  be  concentrated 
in  a relatively  small  area  and  fed  an 
artificially  prepared  diet.  Warm-water 
species  do  not  grow  satisfactorily  on 
commercially  prepared  pellets,  con- 
sequently a tremendous  acreage  of 
water  is  required  to  raise  them  as 
compared  to  the  acreage  required  to 
produce  a duplicate  poundage  of 
trout.  Each  fish  must  be  apportioned 
a relatively  large  area  in  which  to 
find  enough  natural  food.  The  growth 
rates  of  bass  and  panfishes  are  much 
slower  than  trout  because  much  of 
the  energy  converted  into  trout  flesh 
is  introduced  from  outside  the  race- 
way in  the  form  of  pellets  ( see  “Trout 
— The  Instant  Fish,”  March  1971 
Angler). 

Satisfying  the  appetites  of  the  pre- 
dacious “fish-eating”  species  (wall- 


eye, northern  pike,  and  muskellunge; 
could  keep  an  army  of  men  busy 
gathering  minnows  if  these  fishes 
were  raised  to  legal  sizes.  According 
to  Keen  Buss,  a former  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries,  in  a leaflet  explain- 
ing Pennsylvania’s  warm-water  pro- 
gram, “To  raise  100,000  muskellunge 
would  only  require  about  6000  acres 
of  water,  but  the  pond  space  needed 
to  grow  food  for  them  would  require 
approximately  57,000  acres  or  ten 
times  the  size  of  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack.”  It  should  be  clear  that  raising 
these  three  species  to  their  respective 
legal  sizes  is  impractical  financially. 
Those  fish  stocked  would  almost  be 
expensive  enough  to  justify  contract- 
ing a Brinks  Stocking  Truck  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  lake!  Warm-water 
species  are  not  raised  beyond  finger- 
ling  sizes  in  Pennsylvania  because  of 
the  water  area,  expense,  and  time 
required  to  grow  them  to  a larger 
size. 

The  primary  justification  for  prop- 
agating certain  warm-water  species 
(bass  and  panfishes)  is  for  the  stock- 
ing of  new  impoundments.  The  cul- 
turing of  largemouth  bass,  small- 
mouth  bass,  and  panfishes  to  restock 
our  lakes  annually  is  not  economical- 
ly or  biologically  sound.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  culturing  of  walleye,  north- 
ern pike,  and  muskellunge  fry  and 
fingerlings  is  usually  necessary  for 
maintaining  a fishery.  After  large- 
mouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass,  and 
panfishes  have  been  introduced  into 
a lake,  these  species  are  quite  cap- 
able of  annually  reproducing  enough 
offspring  to  restock  the  lake  many 
times  over.  In  a 200  acre  lake  with  an 
average  number  of  spawning  bass, 
continued  on  page  25 


Young  muskellunge  (lower  section  of  tray)  are  first  fed  daphnia,  (up-  Bass  must  be  permitted  to  spawn  in  their  natural  habitat  and  the 

per  section)  then,  as  they  grow,  the  fry  of  suckers  (center  section).  young  fry  are  gathered  as  they  "swim  up"  from  the  spawning  beds. 
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Looking  for  a smooth  joint  at  the  end  of  that  fly  line? 


Take  Me 
To  Your  Leader 


The  various  vv^ays  that  fly  fisher- 
men atach  leaders  to  their  lines 
can  be  classed  into  two  categories: 
(1.)  Those  that  get  the  job  done,  and 
(2.)  those  that  make  the  union  a 
thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  a properly 
performing  connection. 

One  of  the  worse  connectors,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  barbed  ring  eyelet 
that  is  simply  pushed  into  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  flyline  and  the  lead- 
er tied  to  the  eye  with  a clinch  knot. 
The  rigid  tip  of  flyline  caused  by  the 
thin  wire  shank  insertion  causes  the 
outer  covering  of  the  fly  line  to  crack 
and  hence  ruin  the  end  of  a floating 
line.  Once  this  happens  the  angler 
must  cut  off  the  damaged  end  and 
insert  the  barbed  eyelet  again  farther 
up  the  line. 

Another  problem  arising  from  this 
junction  is  the  fact  that  it  will  not 
pass  through  the  guides  smoothly. 
This  is  necessary  when  a fish  has 
been  played  in  close  and  the  butt  end 
of  the  leader  has  come  back  through 
one  or  several  of  the  guides.  If  the 
fish  attempts  a last  chance  lunge  for 
freedom  and  the  connection  hangs 
in  the  guide,  a fine  tippet  could  be 
separated. 

Despite  this  bad  aspect  to  this  type 
of  leader-line  junction  there  are  some 
that  are  worse.  By  casually  observing 
other  anglers’  tackle  streamside  I find 
that  some  have  no  idea  whatsoever 
of  how  to  attach  a leader  and  the 
results  range  from  loops  to  jam  knots 
that  look  unsightly  and  play  heck 
with  rod  guides. 

The  nail  knot  has  been  around  for 
quite  some  time  and  will  probably  be 
around  for  some  time  to  come  since 
it  is  a reliable  knot  although  some- 
what bulky  and  troublesome  unless  it 
is  coated  with  several  applications  of 
pliobond.  The  latter  gives  the  knot  a 
smooth  outer  covering  permitting 
easy  travel  through  the  guides. 

There  are  other  types  of  connectors 
used  by  anglers  and  we  have  skipped 
over  only  a few,  but  the  newest  con- 
nection is,  in  my  opinion,  also  the 
best.  The  new  connection  utilizes 
epoxy  and  the  butt  end  of  the  leader 
is  inserted  into  the  flyline.  I do  not 
know  who  first  developed  this  tech- 
nique for  securing  leaders  to  lines  but 
I have  adapted  it  to  suit  my  needs 


and  would  like  to  pass  it  on  to  you. 

To  begin  with,  you’ll  have  to  ob- 
tain a small  syringe  and  some  hypo- 
dermic needles  of  various  sizes  for 
the  different  line  diameters.  These 
supplies  can  be  gotten  from  your 
family  doctor  or  veterinarian — after 
you  explain  what  you  need  them  for. 
On  a double  taper  5 line  I install  a 
butt  section  with  a diameter  of  .017. 
A 23  gauge  hypodermic  needle  works 
fine  for  making  a hole  of  this  size. 
Begin  by  placing  the  needle  on  the 
syringe  for  easier  handling  and  gent- 
ly insert  the  bevel  into  the  end  of  the 
flyline  core  with  a twisting  motion. 
Either  the  needle  or  the  line  can  be 
twisted,  the  choice  is  yours,  but  I 
find  the  operation  easier  if  the  line 
is  rotated  back  and  forth  while  ap- 
plying gentle  pressure  with  the  nee- 
dle. Run  the  needle  up  into  the  line 
approximately  14  to  Ya  of  an  inch 
and  let  it  remain  there  while  you 
prepare  the  leader. 

With  a razor  blade  cut  a bevel  on 
the  leader  so  that  it  will  be  easier  to 
insert  it  in  the  line.  Roughen  the 
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leader  butt  with  fine  sandpaper  or  a 
razor  blade  so  that  the  epoxy  will 
have  a course  surface  to  adhere  to. 

Gently  back  the  needle  out  of  the 
line  with  a twisting  motion  and  in- 
sert the  leader  to  check  for  proper  fit. 
If  all  goes  weU,  remove  the  leader 
and  once  again  insert  the  needle.  Re- 
move the  plunger  from  the  syringe 
and  pour  in  the  epoxy.  There  are 
numerous  brands  on  the  market, 
some  are  good  and  some  aren’t.  I’ve 
been  very  satisfied  with  Scotch  brand 
epoxy  adhesive.  Install  the  plunger 
and  gently  force  the  epoxy  into  the 
line  as  you  slowly  back  the  needle 
out.  Insert  the  leader  butt  and  wait 
24  hours  for  the  epoxy  to  cure. 

Next  day,  try  to  pull  the  leader  out 
of  the  line.  If  all  steps  were  done  cor- 
rectly the  leader  will  hold.  Now  all 
that  is  left  to  do  is  coat  the  junction 
with  pliobond  to  create  a smooth  con- 
nection. Several  light  coats  are  bet- 
ter than  one  heavy  one. 

Other  sizes  of  needles  for  heavier 
lines  are;  #7  line-22ga.,  #8-21  or 
20  ga.,  #9-19  ga. 
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ABOVE  LEFT:  After  inserting  point  of  needle  into  flyline  core, 
twist  the  flyline  back  and  forth  in  a clockwise — counter  clockwise 
motion  while  applying  gentle  pressure  on  the  needle. 

ABOVE  RIGHT : Proper  preparation  of  the  leader  butt  is  important. 

Cut  a beveled  point  with  a razor  blade  so  that  the  butt  will  slide 
into  the  line  core  easily.  Roughen  the  section  of  butt  to  be  inserted 
into  the  line  with  sandpaper  or  by  pulling  this  section  under  a 
razor  blade  at  a 90°  angle  to  the  leader. 

RIGHT ; After  making  a dry-run  fit  of  the  butt,  re-insert  the  needle 
and  attach  the  syringe  with  several  drops  of  epoxy.  Force  the  epoxy 
into  the  line  core  while  gently  withdrawing  the  needle  from  the  line. 
This  is  best  done  by  holding  the  needle  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger with  the  thumb  nail  against  the  tip  of  the  flyline.  Do  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  flyline  between  the  fingers  in  this  latter  step. 

BELOW  LEFT:  Insert  the  leader  butt  into  the  line  and  press  the 
line  between  the  fingers  in  a rolling  motion  to  bond  the  combination. 
The  connection  looks  like  this  and  is  ready  for  pUobond  following  a 
24  hour  cure. 

BELOW  RIGHT : PUobond  is  applied  until  the  junction  is  smooth  and 

even.  Your  line  now  has  a flexible  leader  connection  with  nothing  to 
restrain  its  passage  through  the  guides. 
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A 28  inch  brown  trout  taken  from  the  Broken- 
straw  Creek.  Photo  by  Bob  Clever,  Warren. 


Probably  the  most  difficult  fishing 
today  is  the  catching  of  trout  in 
mountain  streams.  The  fisherman  is 
beset  by  fast  water,  stretches  strewn 
with  boulders  of  all  sizes,  log  and 
brush  jams,  fallen  trees,  overhanging 
branches,  long  shallow  runs,  viny 
growths  over  undercut  banks,  deep 
pools,  pebbly  and  sandy  bottoms,  and 
both  high  and  low  waterfalls.  He 
loses  lots  of  lures  to  the  everpresent 
snags,  wades  on  uneven,  treacherous 
bottoms  or  must  fight  the  brush  and 
tree  branches  on  uncleared  banks. 

In  addition,  no  fisherman  will  ever 
know  all  the  tricks  and  vagaries  of 
the  trout.  He  is  wily,  noted  for  his 
unexpected  moves  and,  when  hooked, 
fights  with  a doggedness  that  excites 
your  admiration. 

These  tougher  fishing  conditions 
call  for  improved  methods  and  a high 
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by  Edwin  L.  Pearce 


degree  of  technical  skill  if  you  are 
to  catch  your  “share”  of  trout  today. 

The  average  trout  fisherman  needs 
all  the  help  he  can  get  and  one  of  the 
aids  he  has  enlisted  is  spin-fishing 
tackle.  Now  he  can  cast  under  prac- 
tically all  conditions;  low-hanging 
branches  and  narrow  streams  which 
would  normally  rule  out  fly  casting 
can  be  obviated  with  the  left,  right 
and  underhand  spinning  casts;  small- 
er and  more  deadly  one-eighth  ounce 
and  lighter  lures  not  suitable  to  bait 
casting  are  the  stock  in  trade  in 
spinning.  Yet,  he  can  still  fish  the 
pools  and  the  big  water  with  good 
results. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  spin-fish- 
ing, copied  from  its  100  year  develop- 
ment in  Europe,  has  been  adopted  in 
this  country  and  further  greatly  de- 
veloped. While  it  by  no  means  re- 


places bait  and  fly  casting,  it  has  be- 
come the  darling  of  millions  of  new 
fishermen,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  also  adds  a welcome  diver- 
sification to  the  veteran’s  fishing 
methods. 

Its  unprecedented  popularity  is  due 
mostly  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
learned  quickly;  not  as  quickly  as 
some  fishing  equipment  manufac- 
turers would  have  you  believe,  but 
quickly  when  compared  with  the 
much  longer  time  it  takes  to  acquire 
skills  in  bait  and  fly  casting.  And 
it  certainly  does  catch  trout! 

But  now,  after  25  years  of  rapid  de- 
velopment, the  average  fisherman  has 
become  stereotyped  and  antlike  in  his 
approach  to  this  particular  method 
of  fishing.  He  has  become  sub- 
servient to  the  current  fishing  cat- 
alogue displays  and,  almost  without 
exception,  buys  and  uses  what  man- 
ufacturers dictate.  Gone  is  the  old 
American  pioneer  spirit,  improvisa- 
tions have  about  ceased. 

Look  at  today’s  trout  fisherman. 
He  is  a man  using  a two-piece  6V2  or 
seven  foot  spinning  rod,  an  eight 
pound  test  or  heavier  line,  a stan- 
dard spinning  reel  and  many  kinds 
of  artificial  lures,  plus  various  types 
of  bait.  He  works  hard  when  fishing, 
snags  often,  loses  countless  lines  and 
lures,  and  has  to  be  satisfied  if  he 
catches  a few  trout  of  permissible 
size.  Often  he  catches  nothing.  His 
casting  is  too  often  of  the  scattergun 
variety;  he  rarely  ever  concentrates 
on  and  hits  a specific  target  because 
he  hasn’t  taken  the  time  to  acquire 
pinpoint  accuracy. 

Neither  a pretty  nor  a comforting 
picture,  but  nevertheless  true. 

If  you’re  one  who  has  reached 
this  impasse,  and  want  to  both  en- 
joy your  fishing  more  and  become  a 
better-than-average  trout  fisherman, 
try  these  suggestions.  I have  tested 
them  fully  over  the  past  20  years  and 
rarely  failed  to  bring  home  as  many 
trout  as  I could  use  or  the  allowable 
limit. 

I highly  recommend  the  spinning 
method  of  fishing.  While  fly  and  bait 
casting  have  long  histories,  each  has 
more  limitations  than  does  spinning. 
The  average  fisherman  who  fishes  the 
narrow  10  to  50  foot  wide  mountain 
streams  from  Maine  to  Georgia  wdll 
be  most  successful  in  his  quest  for 
trout  by  using  the  spirming  method. 
He  can  better  cope  with  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  stream  conditions,  and 
effectively  fish  every  likely  spot. 

While  the  6V2  or  seven  foot,  two- 
piece  hollow-glass  spinning  rod  is 
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today  the  most  widely  used,  I advo- 
cate the  use  of  a much  shorter  rod, 
specifically  a 4*/2  foot  rod.  It  must  be 
soft  in  action.  You  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  locating  one,  but,  if  you 
have  the  knack,  you  can  make  your 
own  from  either  a hollow-glass  blank 
or  the  forward  portion  of  a fly  rod.  I 
started  with  the  latter  20  years  ago 
and  it  served  me  well  for  many  years. 

Many  trout  fishermen  are  afraid  to 
use  a line  lighter  than  eight  pound 
test,  but  I find  the  four  pound  test 
ample  and  recommend  its  use  in  all 
trout  streams.  There’s  no  need  to  use 
a heavier  leader,  attach  your  lure 
directly  to  the  four  pound  test  line. 
The  color  of  today’s  monofilament 
fines  blends  so  well  with  the  chang- 
ing fight  and  water  variations  that 
they  are  all  but  invisible,  but  the 
heavier  leader  does  sometimes  put 
the  trout  down. 

Use  the  ultra-light  spinning  reel. 
Don’t  worry  about  its  strength,  it  has 
sufficient  guts  to  handle  any  trout  up 
to  four  pounds.  I did  once  land  one 
of  six  pounds  10  ounces  on  this  fight 
outfit.  Many  types  and  makes  of  fight 
reels  are  available,  pick  one  which  is 
open-faced  and  made  by  a reputable 
firm.  This  is  not  the  place  to  try  to 
save  money,  get  the  best  you  can  find. 
Also  get  the  one  with  a high  retrieve 
ratio,  4.5  or  5 to  1,  and  with  the  off- 
set reel  seat,  that  way  you’ll  have 
nothing  but  the  cork  handle  under 
your  hand,  and  your  index  finger 
will  be  free  of  all  obstructions. 

Heavy  leaders  and  big  lures  won’t 
usually  take  trout  which  are  ex- 
tremely shy  and  easily  put  down.  The 
one-eighth  ounce  and  fighter  lures 
(you  can  even  use  flies  with  a plastic 
bubble)  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  deadly  trout  catchers  because  they 
approximate  the  size  of  the  trout’s 
natural  foods.  Different  colored  and 
very  small  spinners  and  spoons  of 
varying  types  supply  the  answer  and 
you  have  the  choice  of  many  makes. 
You  may  find  as  I have  that  the  size 
zero  Mepps  spinner  in  gold,  silver 
and  black  is  one  sure  producer. 

When  you  need  more  weight  than 
the  lure  itself,  in  fast  water  or  deep 
pools,  apply  wrap-around  lead  sink- 
ers directly  to  the  monofilament  fine 
about  six  inches  ahead  of  the  lure. 
This  will  prevent  snagging  of  the  fine 
in  many  situations. 

The  casting  action  of  this  small 
outfit  is  just  about  effortless,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  handle  in  getting 
to  and  from  the  streams  through 
brush  and  other  obstructions. 

Use  only  a single,  barbless  hook  on 


all  lures,  and  prevent  twisting  of  your 
fight  fine  by  attaching  a swivel  12 
inches  above  the  lure. 

The  principal  thing  which  makes  it 
possible  to  effectively  use  this  recom- 
mended ultra-light  spinning  gear  is 
the  highly-developed  and  modern 
drag  on  the  reels.  Without  its  proper 
use  you  can  expect  many  broken 
fines  and  lost  fish.  Today’s  reel  drags 
contain  alternate  hard  and  soft  wash- 
ers. The  hard  washers  are  made  of 
aluminum,  stainless  steel,  or  some- 
times brass;  the  soft  ones  of  fiber, 
leather,  plastic  (Teflon),  felt  or  cork. 
Their  drag  function  is  accomplished 
by  the  friction  of  these  washers 
which  allows  the  spool  to  turn  at 
varying  rates.  After  many  years  of 
trying  all  kinds,  I prefer  aluminum 
for  the  hard  washers  and  hard  leath- 
er, with  felt  a close  second,  for  the 
soft  washers. 

The  correct  setting  of  the  drag,  or 
adjusting  of  the  amount  of  desired 
friction,  will  determine  your  success 
in  landing  fish.  As  a general  rule,  set 
the  drag  just  under  the  breaking 
point  of  your  fine;  for  a four  pound 
test  fine,  one  pound  of  pull,  for  an 
eight  pound  test  fine,  two  pounds  of 
pull.  Experiment  with  the  suggested 
setting  to  get  the  one  most  suitable 
to  you;  no  two  fishermen  react  in  the 
same  way  to  a hooked  fish.  Remem- 
ber that,  without  further  adjusting 
the  present  amount  of  drag,  you  can 
raise  your  rod  tip,  drop  your  index 
finger  on  the  spool  or  press  the  fine 
against  the  rod  with  your  finger  to 
increase  the  preset  amount  of  drag. 
And  do  release  the  tension  on  the 
drag  when  you’ve  finished  fishing  for 
the  day.  To  do  so  prolongs  the  fife  of 
the  washers. 

With  this  ultra-light  spinning  out- 
fit, you  can  fish  the  almost  inacces- 
sible spots  on  the  small  streams,  and 
without  changing  equipment,  the  big- 
ger waters. 

Your  casting  should  be  perfected  to 
the  point  where  you  can  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  hitting  an  area  of  two 
square  feet  at  the  40  foot  distance. 
Often  the  first  cast  to  a particular 
spot  will  determine  your  success.  De- 
velop the  right,  left  and  underhand 
casts,  as  well  as  the  overhead,  you 
will  find  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances only  one  type  of  cast  can  be 
made.  Leave  the  bow-and-arrow  and 
other  showy  casts  to  the  experts  at 
the  casting  shows,  you’ll  rarely  need 
such  gimmicks  when  actually  fishing. 
Keep  your  elbow  close  to  your  side, 
make  the  wrist  supply  the  needed 
power.  Don’t  forget  that,  while  length 


in  casting  is  pretty  to  watch,  ac- 
curacy pays  off  in  more  fish.  You’ll 
rarely  see  a trout  hooked  at  more 
than  40  feet,  but  you’ll  often  see  one 
caught  inches  away  from  brush  or 
the  banks  of  a stream. 

Where  to  cast?  How  to  pick  your 
specific  targets?  Remember  that  a 
trout  selects  his  place  in  the  stream 
not  only  for  the  food  coming  down- 
stream but  also  for  its  hiding  po- 
tential. ALWAYS  cast  upstream  and 
let  your  lure  work  its  way  down- 
stream toward  you,  just  as  a trout’s 
natural  food  does.  Avoid  a splash  of 
the  lure  by  checking  your  cast  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  cast  close  to  the 
undercut  banks,  boulders,  and  the 
brush  jams.  Start  your  retrieve  im- 
mediately as  the  lure  enters  the  wa- 
ter, and  reel  fast  to  give  the  lure  the 
desired  action.  When  it  reaches  your 
horizontal  level  in  the  stream,  pick 
it  up  at  rod  tip  and  cast  upstream 
again.  Sure,  it’s  beautiful  to  watch  an 
across  stream  cast  and  its  curved 
swing  against  the  current  below  you, 
but  it  catches  few  trout.  For  every 
one  caught  downstream,  you’ll  catch 
at  least  four  from  upstream.  Why? 
Because  the  trout’s  food  doesn’t  swim 
upstream,  it  washes  downstream! 

In  playing  your  fish,  even  with  a 
properly  set  drag,  remember  that 
broken  fines  and  rods  are  almost  al- 
ways the  fault  of  the  fisherman.  The 
fish  can’t  possibly  pull  as  hard  as  you 
can.  Take  it  easy  with  a hooked  fish — 
he  isn’t  going  anywhere.  You  have 
every  advantage,  the  drag,  the  rod, 
and  the  know-how.  Never  reach  for  a 
hooked  fish  with  your  hand  or  your 
net  until  you  have  tired  him  out. 
Even  then  he  may  be  reserving  one 
last  gasp  in  his  attempt  to  escape. 
Be  very  careful  right  at  the  moment 
of  contact. 

Ultra-light  spinning  is  presently 
practiced  by  comparatively  few  trout 
fishermen,  but  it  can  be  the  most 
deadly  of  all  methods.  I started  using 
it  in  1950,  had  to  improvise  my  own 
4Vi  foot  rod  and  to  change  the  wash- 
ers in  drags  until  I found  those  which 
would  give  me  the  best  results.  It 
has  paid  off  handsomely  in  better  and 
more  consistent  catches,  and  it  gives 
me  complete  satisfaction  to  battle  the 
trout  when  he  has  an  almost  equal 
chance. 

Give  this  method  of  trout  fishing 
a try.  Your  friends  may  deride  you 
about  the  short  rod  and  fight  fines, 
but  you  will  have  the  last  laugh  when 
you  bring  home  trout  more  often  with 
less  effort.  Who’s  to  say  that’s  not 
what  every  fisherman  wants? 
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That  Anglers 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 


Anglers  are  pleased  at  the  patterns 
formed  on  a pond’s  face  by 
scores  of  whirligig  beetles  or  by  the 
shadows  of  the  water  striders  on  the 
pond’s  bottom,  but  the  biographies 
of  these  6-leggers  can  be  even  more 
fascinating. 

The  life  cycle  of  almost  any  animal 
is  a wonderfully  complicated  history 
that  begins  with  the  union  of  two 
cells  which  through  division,  differ- 
entiation, and  growth,  results — if 
nothing  untowards  happens — in  an 
adult,  months  or  years  later.  In  the 
higher  animals,  this  is  gradual  change 
as  the  organism  develops  in  size  and 
weight,  but  these  steady  growth 
changes  do  not  allow  an  organism  to 
look  startlingly  different  from  the 
creature  it  was  the  day  before. 

In  most  of  the  insects,  this  isn’t 
true.  Each  is  imprisoned  in  a chitin- 
ous  case  or  exoskeleton  that  cannot 
grow  but  is  frequently  shed,  and 
growth  occurs  during  a short  period 
before  the  “skin”  hardens  and  an- 
other moult  occurs.  In  addition  to 
these  gradual  phases,  radical  changes 
in  form  occur  which  help  to  make  in- 
sect study  so  unusual 

Everyone  knows  the  life  cycle  of  a 
monarch  butterfly.  Once  it  was  an 
egg  glued  to  a milkweed;  then  a 
hungry,  gold-black-white  caterpillar 
waving  a pair  of  “horns,”  fore  and 
aft;  suddenly  it  disappears  inside  a 
swinging,  plump,  light-green  case  or 
chrysalid;  then,  magic-like,  the  crea- 
ture floats  about:  an  orange-black- 
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white  butterfly. 

Not  all  insects  carry  out  such  sur- 
prising changes  in  growing  up,  but 
all  fall  into  one  of  four  categories  of 
metamorphosis : 

1.  The  lowest  insects — silverfish, 
springtails — change  their  old  “skins” 
or  exoskeletons  as  all  insects  do,  but 
except  for  being  a bit  bigger  after 
each  moult,  they  appear  much  the 
same  throughout  the  life  cycle. 

2.  Other  insects — including  water 
boatmen,  backswimmers,  water  scor- 
pions, water  bugs — have  gradual 
growth  but  there  are  noticeable 
changes  at  times  in  color,  size,  wing 
growth,  and  respiratory  organs. 

3.  Mayflies,  dragon  and  damsel- 
flies,  and  stoneflies  have  aquatic 
origins,  and  gradual  growth  that  is 
interrupted  when  the  insects  leave 
the  water  to  become  aerial  forms, 
with  dramatic  changes  in  the  breath- 
ing apparatus,  the  appearance  of 
many-veined  wings  and  well-devel- 
oped sex  organs. 

4.  Dobson  and  flshflies,  water 
beetles,  caddisflies,  and  the  true 
aquatic  flies  have  several  definite 
stages  in  their  life  cycles.  All  hatch 
from  eggs  laid  in  or  near  water  and 
become  aquatic  larvae  that  are  more 
or  less  worm  or  grub-like;  then  comes 
the  pupal  or  “resting  stage.”  It  is  any- 
thing but  that,  for  though  the  pupa 
seems  inert,  the  insect  that  emerges 
resembles  nothing  earlier  in  its  exis- 
tence. 

The  following  insects,  all  aquatic 


in  their  early  stages,  belong  in  the 
fourth  category : 

Predacious  Diving  Beetles — (1) 
“Predacious”  is  a good  adjective  to  i 
describe  both  the  larva  and  adult,  j 
The  young,  called  water  tigers,  at-  i 
tack  anything  that  moves  and  they  j 
carry  on  their  greedy  destructiveness  i 
into  adulthood.  The  young  have  large  i 
heads,  powerful  jaws,  and  a long,  ] 
hairless  body.  The  adult  is  a good-  j 
sized,  oval  beetle;  it  is  black,  edged  1 
with  yellow,  has  short,  thin  antennae,  i 
and  rows  itself  rapidly  after  its  prey  j 
with  broad,  oar-shaped  hind  legs.  Its  1 


chewing  mouthparts  are  powerful, 
and  it  attacks  water  insects,  tad- 
poles, even  small  fish.  The  young 
leave  the  water  to  pupate,  but  the 
adults  are  at  home  in  both  water  and 
air. 

Whirligig  Beetles— (2)  are  social 
bluish-black,  oval  insects  that  resem- 
ble dark  polka-dots  on  the  blue  sur- 
face of  a pond.  The  extremely  short 
but  broad  paddles  of  the  four  rear- 
ward legs  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  zigzag,  forming  endless  figures-of- 
eight  all  day  long.  The  long  front  legs 
capture  and  hold  any  insects  that 
haplessly  tumble  into  the  water;  then 
their  sharp,  sidewise-working  jaws 


2 


illustrated  by  Karin  Ahrens  DeStefano 
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cut  them  into  consumable  pieces. 
They  are  clothed  in  fine  setae  to 
which  air  clings,  so  when  diving,  they 
give  the  appearance  of  quicksilver. 
One  of  their  oddest  adaptations  is 
the  divided  eyes:  the  larger,  ventral 
pair  looks  for  food  or  enemies  in 
the  water  below  while  the  dorsal  pair 
studies  the  air  above.  Their  hungry 
and  active  larvae  have  been  confused 
with  centipedes  for  each  abdominal 
segment  sends  out  long,  “leggy”  gills. 
Scavenger  Beetles — (3) are  super- 
, ficially  like  predacious  diving  beetles 
I but  are  elliptical  and  more  stream- 
! lined,  shiny  black  without  yellow 
j markings,  and  the  antennae  are 


i 

I 


thicker,  more  clublike.  Though  oc- 
casionally predacious,  usually  they 
feed  on  decayed  vegetation.  In  loco- 
motion, the  legs  of  the  predacious 
beetles  move  in  unison  while  those  of 
the  scavenger  beetle  alternate,  as 
though  walking  through  the  water. 
The  scavenger  carries  a film  of  air 
on  its  ventral  side  while  in  water; 
the  predacious  one  ships  on  an  air 
supply  under  its  wings.  Many  of  the 
larger  scavenger  beetles  have  a sharp 
spine  down  the  ventral  side,  so  han- 
dle with  care. 

Caddisflies — (4)  as  adults  are  rare- 
ly noticed  except  when  attracted  to 
lights.  They  are  nocturnal,  unob- 
trusive insects  with  dark  wings  that 
fold  in  a neat  gable  over  the  abdo- 
men when  at  rest,  and  with  long, 
slender  antennae.  But  most  anglers 
know  the  larval  stages,  the  interest- 
ing ones,  for  caddisworms,  being  re- 
lated to  moths,  spin  silk  and  fashion 
a silk  tube  for  concealment.  Those 
that  live  in  swift  water  are  satisfied 
with  just  a tube,  but  those  in  ponds, 
decorate  their  shelters  with  pebbles, 
; sand,  snail  shells,  leaves,  roots,  twigs, 
'.  or  a combination  of  camouflaging 
I materials.  Some  of  them  are  mini- 
j ature  masterpieces  of  mosiac  art.  On- 
ly the  body  is  sheltered  by  the  case. 


the  tough  head  and  legs  secure  nour- 
ishment and  drag  the  “house”  along. 
Food  is  chiefly  water  plants  in  its 
one  year  life  cycle.  During  the  pupal 
stage,  more  silk  is  added  and  the  case 
becomes  sort  of  a cocoon. 

Crane  Flies — (5)  differ  from  may- 
flies, dragonflies,  etc.,  in  that  they  are 
True  flies.  One  can  always  tell  a 
genuine  fly,  a Diptera,  by  its  having 
only  two  wings  plus  two  knobbed 
structures  that  resemble  tiny  pins 
where  its  ancestors  carried  the  second 
or  hind  pair.  These  relic  organs, 
called  halteres,  are  important  for 
balance.  Crane  flies  are  extremely 
fragile,  look  like  overgrown  mos- 


quitoes and  have  inspired  the  tall 
tales  of  “giant  skeeters.”  Fortunate- 
ly, crane  flies  don’t  sting  or  suck 
blood.  The  wings  have  a minimum  of 
veins,  the  legs  are  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  a clear  “V” 
is  painted  on  the  thorax  between  the- 
wing  bases.  The  female  places  her 
eggs  along  the  shore  in  holes  made 
by  her  two-valve  ovipositor.  Some 
larvae  feed  on  vegetation,  others  are 
predacious;  most  are  aquatic,  but 
some  are  semi-aquatic. 

PuNKiES — (6)  or  no-see-ums,  as  the 
Indians  named  them,  are  so  tiny  it 
takes  a hand  lens  to  get  a good  look 
at  them.  No  window  screen  will  keep 


them  out.  But  when  their  piercing 
and  sucking  mouthparts  stab  through 
your  dermis,  you’ll  swear  something 
big  and  powerful  is  preying  on  you. 
They  avoid  the  sun,  are  active  in 
shade,  and  on  hot,  humid  days  and 
nights,  and  are  attracted  to  lights. 
Some  go  for  mammalian  blood;  some, 
the  blood  of  birds;  one,  of  turtles. 
Fortunately,  they  are  chiefly  spring 
insects,  and  disappear  by  mid-sum- 
mer. There  are  about  20  species,  a 
few  are  vectors  of  disease  organisms. 
The  worm-like  larvae  are  semi-aquat- 
ic scavengers. 

Black  Flies — (7)  (buffalo  gnats, 
turkey  gnats)  are  bloodthirsty  little 


flies  one-quarter  inch  in  length.  Un- 
like no-see-ums,  they  are  active  in 
bright  sunlight;  like  mosquitoes,  only 
the  females  bite.  To  me,  the  stab  of 
a black  fly  is  in  a class  by  itself;  I’m 
left  with  welts  that  burn  and  itch  for 
days.  The  naturalist  Agassiz  in  his 
essay,  “Lake  Superior”  wrote,  “Nei- 
ther the  love  of  the  picturesque  nor 
the  interest  in  science  could  tempt  us 
into  the  woods,  so  terrible  were  the 
black  flies.”  The  larvae  are  aquatic  in 
running  water  so  the  adults  are  often 
found  along  trout  streams.  World- 
wide in  distribution,  they  may  at- 

continued  on  page  32 
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This  happy  quartet  of  Waterways  Patrolmen  entering  0.  J.  Keller 
Conference  Center  at  Penn  State  above  is,  left  to  right:  Porter  Duvall, 
Jefferson  County,  Gerald  Crayton,  North  Allegheny  County,  Jack 
Stepanski,  Dauphin  County,  and  Bert  Euliano,  East  Crawford  County. 


Water 


Checking  notes  of  the  day's  activities  below  are  Assistant  Supervisor 
Walter  Lazusky  (left)  and  Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr.,  Adams  County  (right). 


Quality 

Seminar 


Waterways  Patrolmen  reeeive  an  updating 
in  latest  pollution  fighting  teehniques. 


by  Stephen  B.  Ulsh 
Training  Officer 


r^\ro.  person  shall  allow  any  substance  of  any 

J y kind  or  character,  deleterious,  destructive  or 
poisonous  to  fish,  to  be  turned  into  or  allowed  to  run, 
flow  or  wash  or  be  earned  into  any  waters  within  the 
Commonwealth."  This  direct  quote  from  section  200 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Law,  led  officials  of  the  Fish 
Commission  into  conducting  in  January,  1973,  their 
first  water  quality  seminar  for  Waterways  Patrolmen 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

The  course  ran  in  split  sessions  on  January  8,  9 
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Every  facet  of  pollution  detection,  investigation,  and  prosecution  was  covered  during  the  three  day  seminar  for  enforcement  personnel. 


and  10  and  January  22,  23,  and  24.  Waterways  Pa- 
trolmen, representing  every  county,  participated  in 
three  days  of  intensive  training  and  discussion.  Every 
phase  of  the  character  and  detection  of  pollutants,  the 
step-by-step  investigation  of  pollution  cases,  and  the 
proper  legal  procedures  necessary  for  successful 
prosecution  of  pollution  cases  were  covered. 

The  seminar  was  planned  by  Steve  Ulsh,  Training 
Officer  and  Ed  Manhart,  Deputy  Chief  of  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Commission’s  staff  in  cooperation  with 
Bob  Wingard,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management,  and 
Bill  Sipple,  Conference  Coordinator  of  Penn  State’s 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Together  this  group 
arranged  for  the  speakers,  subjects,  and  educational 
aids  which  provided  a very  enlightening  program. 
University  professors  joined  with  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  staff  and  Fish  Commission 
biologists,  chemists  and  attorney  in  teaching  and 
sharing  ideas  with  the  Waterways  Patrolmen. 

Selected  Waterways  Patrolmen  detailed  four  spe- 
cific pollution  cases  from  prior  years.  This  “Thin 
Green  Line”  of  Waterways  Patrolmen  in  the  year 
1971  had  favorable  results  in  376  out  of  379  cases. 
Not  a bad  average.  Two  of  the  cases  presented  by 
the  men  dealt  with  pollutions  resulting  from  the  dis- 
charge of  industrial  plants.  One  covered  a case  of  pol- 
lution from  the  discharges  from  a slaughterhouse. 
The  fourth  was  a case  involving  a fish  kill  as  a result 
of  a discharge  from  a sewage  treatment  facility. 

Because  of  the  growdng  complexity  of  legal  pro- 
cedure and  the  confining  technicalities  in  the  meth- 


ods of  investigation  and  law  enforcement,  each  pa- 
trolman related  his  experience  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  knowledge  of  pollution  to  the  time  when  the 
judge’s  gavel  rapped  down  to  signal  a decision.  They 
spoke  of  notifying  the  defendant  of  his  legal  rights, 
methods  and  procedures  in  gathering,  marking,  trans- 
porting, analyzing,  and  recording  the  results  of  water 
samples.  They  urged  care  in  taking  pictures,  sealing 
the  camera,  and  developing  and  marking  film  by  an 
expert  so  that  the  photographs  could  be  used  as  ev- 
idence. They  stressed  the  need  to  estabhsh  the  cred- 
ibility of  witnesses  and  the  need  for  attorneys  in  pre- 
paring the  charges  and  in  conducting  the  case.  All 
these  steps  are  time  consuming  but  necessary  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  law  enforcement  activities  by 
Waterways  Patrolmen  whose  responsibilities  protect 
the  public  interest  in  water  resources. 

Other  subjects  covered  in  the  course  dealt  with 
inter-agency  cooperation  in  pollution  control,  use  of 
equipment,  stream  clearance  projects,  use  of  pesti- 
cides, fish  behavior  in  pollutants,  effects  of  siltation, 
and  the  origin;  development  and  future  of  conserva- 
tion. Dr.  John  L.  George,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement at  Penn  State  said  in  his  presentation  on  the 
last  day  that,  “We  have  passed  through  the  nuclear 
fifties,  the  space  sixties,  and  we  are  in  the  environ- 
mental seventies.  This  is  a critical  period.  We  must 
meet  the  challenge  with  extreme  knowledge  of  the 
problem  and  of  the  opposition.  We  must  have  pa- 
tience, for  the  goal  of  clean  water,  although  it  will  be 
reached,  will  be  costly  and  tedious.” 
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Division  of  Fisheries  stocking  truck  backs  into  water  at  Pine  Run  Cove  access  area  to  stock  first  Kokanee 
Salmon  last  August.  Tiger  muskies  have  shown  excellent  growth  and  are  the  big  attraction  at  Beltzville. 

The  BIG  BOOM 

At  BELTZVILLE 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


Photos  by  the  author 


Carbon  County  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Fred  Ohisen,  extreme  left, 
discusses  forthcoming  kokanee 
salmon  stocking  with  deputies 
and  members  of  local  sporting 
clubs  while  waiting  for  the 
truck  to  arrive  at  Beltzville. 


Beltzville  will  serve  boaters  and  fishermen  well  with  plenty  of  open  water  (above  left)  and  launching  facilities  (above  right). 


The  Overlook  Rotunda,  below  left,  provides  a view  of  the  dam  and  lake.  Boater,  below  right,  setting  out  for  a short  spin. 


Beltzville  Reservoir  is  ready  for  its  first  big  Boom- 
ing year  of  fishing.  By  1971  it  had  the  following 
numbers  of  fish  Stocked:  100,000  tiger  muskellunge 
fry;  66,000  chain  pickerel  fry;  120,000  largemouth 
bass  fry;  30,000  channel  catfish  fingerhngs; 
2,650,000  walleye  fry;  30,000  yellow  perch  fingerlings 
and  20,000  brown  trout  fingerhngs.  In  early  1972, 
one  and  one-half  million  walleye  fry  were  added,  and 
in  early  August,  10,000  kokanee  salmon  went  in  at 
the  Pine  Run  Cove  Boat  Access  area. 

Carl  Hinkle,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman,  is 
mighty  excited  about  the  growth  rate  of  the  fish  in 
the  clear,  blue-water  reservoir. 

“I’ve  personally  measured  tiger  muskies  up  to  29 
inches  long  already,  and  brown  trout  which  were  be- 
tween 19-22  inches,  taken  by  fishermen,”  he  said,  “in 
mid-August.”  Both  Hinkle  and  his  dad,  George,  have 
monitored  most  of  the  fish  stockings  as  representa- 
tives of  sportsmen’s  groups  of  the  area.  The  two 
helped  with  the  latest  stocking  of  kokanee  salmon 
which  were  very  recently  introduced  into  the  lake, 
under  the  supervision  of  Waterways  Patrolman  Fred- 
erick Ohlsen. 

Three  streams  which  feed  Beltzville  make  it  one 
of  the  cleanest  water  areas  of  the  state.  They  are 
Pine  Run  where  the  main  activity  is  at  present,  with 
a huge  macadam  parking  lot,  excellent  boat  access, 
modern  sanitary  facilities  and  a temporary  boat  dock; 


Wild  Creek,  and  Pohopoco  Creek.  The  latter  provides 
most  of  the  water  for  the  reservoir. 

The  reservoir  was  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers; 
the  surrounding  park  areas  are  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources,  and  the  fish- 
ery is  managed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Unhmited  horsepower  is  permitted  for  boats, 
but  there  are  “no-wake”  areas  and  areas  for  saihng 
and  small  boat  fishing. 

An  Overlook  Rotunda,  just  off  Route  T-397,  pro- 
vides a complete  view  of  the  dam  and  the  947  acre 
lake.  Future  developments  are  planned  for  Trinity 
Gorge  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  lake  and  at  Twin- 
flower  in  its  upper  reaches  west  of  Wild  Creek  and 
sandwiched  between  Wild  Creek  and  Pohopoco.  Pine 
Run  Cove  will  eventually  have  115  picnic  tables  and 
28  fireplaces,  but  ample  parking  of  excellent  quality 
for  picnicking,  boating  and  fishing  is  available  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Beltzville  project,  completed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  1971,  provides  supplies  of  water,  reduc- 
tion of  flood  damage  and  facihties  for  pubhc  recrea- 
tion. The  dam  is  built  across  Pohopoco  Creek  about 
one-third  of  a mile  from  its  juncture  with  Sawmill 
Run,  and  about  four  miles  east  of  Lehighton.  The 
dam  extends  4,300  feet  across  the  Pohopoco  Valley 
and  rises  170  feet  above  the  creek  bed.  The  lake, 
when  filled  to  its  normal  level,  is  five  miles  long.  The 
lake  provides  recreation  for  250,000  visitors  annually. 
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The  sun  warms  chilly  water  in  May, 

so  fly  fishing  is  best  in  the  middle  hours 
of  the  day.  But  in  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  the  water  is  warm,  fly  fish- 
ing is  best  in  the  early  morning  before 
the  sun  heats  the  water,  or  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  water  begins  to  cool  a 
few  degrees  as  the  sun  declines. 

A riffle  or  pool  need  not  be  deep  to 

attract  fish.  Even  shallow  water  is 
worth  fishing  if  it  contains  rock  forma- 
tions or  ledges,  undercut  embankments, 
sunken  logs,  or  other  hiding  places. 

A hook  as  small  as  No.  10  or  No.  12 

is  large  enough  for  worm  fishing  for 
trout.  The  smaller  the  hook,  the  less  vis- 
ible it  is  to  the  fish. 

Keep  the  rod  pointed  at  an  angle  up 

into  the  air  while  playing  a fish.  The 
rod  will  act  as  a giant  spring  against 
rushes  of  the  fish  and  save  the  leader 
from  a sudden  strain  that  might  break 
it. 

If  trout  refuse  the  first  pattern  you 

use,  do  not  turn  at  once  to  a different 
fly.  First  try  a fly  of  the  same  pattern 
but  either  one  size  smaller  or  one  size 
larger.  Often  it  is  the  size  of  the  fly, 
rather  than  the  pattern,  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  problem. 


Stream  pools  are  cafeterias  for  fish. 

They  are  the  collecting  places  of  natural 
food  that  fish  consume. 

Many  anglers  have  difficulty  casting 

dry  flies  because  they  use  leaders  that 
are  too  fine  at  the  butt,  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  line.  The  lighter  the  butt, 
the  harder  it  is  to  straighten  out  the  lead- 
er in  the  cast.  The  ideal  is  a leader  with 
a butt  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
end  of  the  line  to  which  it  is  attached. 

A small  spinner  can  catch  the  eye 

of  a trout  and  attract  it  to  a worm,  fly, 
or  minnow  if  the  spinner  is  cast  into  a 
pool,  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  moved  just  enough  to  make  the 
spinner  blade  flutter. 

Fish  the  wet  fly  at  a variety  of  depths 

until  the  fish  are  located,  then  continue 
working  the  fly  at  that  level  in  the  wa- 
ter. If  the  strikes  suddenly  fall  off,  be- 
gin the  exploration  process  again.  The 
fish  likely  have  shifted  to  a different 
depth. 

Both  upstream  and  downstream  sides 

of  a boulder  in  fast  water  should  be 
fished  carefully.  The  rock  breaks  the 
current  and  creates  a bit  of  quiet  wa- 
ter in  which  fish  can  lie  at  ease  while 
looking  for  food  that  floats  past. 


If  you  want  to  get  your  streamer 

fairly  deep  into  a hole  or  eddy,  let  it 
sink  of  its  own  weight  after  casting  it 
into  the  water  above  the  target  area, 
where  the  current  can  pick  it  up  and 
carry  it  downstream.  A weighted 
streamer  will  get  down  into  the  depths 
faster,  but  it  is  awkward  to  cast,  and 
often  even  a little  bit  of  weight  will  in- 
terfere with  its  proper  action. 

In  fishing  wet  flies,  make  as  few 

false  casts  as  possible.  You  want  the 
wet  fly  to  be  soggy  so  that  it  will  sink 
readily. 

Want  a good  fish  locator?  Try  a 

streamer  or  bucktail.  A big  trout  or  bass 
may  follow  it  but  not  take — and  thus  re- 
veal its  location  in  the  water. 

An  extra  spool  for  your  fly  reel  is 

an  excellent  investment.  One  spool  can 
be  loaded  with  a floating  line  and  the 
other  with  a sinking  line.  A simple 
change  of  reels  will  enable  you  to  use 
the  line  most  suitable  for  the  type  of 
lure  (floating  or  sinking  )that  you  wish 
to  use. 

Thoroughly  inspect  your  favorite  trout 

stream  before  you  begin  fishing  this 
year.  Stream  conditions  can  change  dur- 
ing the  off  season. 


Statewide 

continued  from  page  2 

State  line  to  Harrisburg  area.  I would 
also  need  information  on  launch 
areas.” 

To  our  knowledge,  no  maps  or  charts 
such  as  you  seek  are  available,  but  in  the 
area  you  mention,  our  Bureau  of  Water- 
ways has  installed  markers  indicating 
some  of  the  shoals  and  obstructions  in 
the  navigable  sections  of  the  river.  How- 
ever, the  Susquehanna  is  tricky  and  all 
obstructions  and  shoals  cannot  possibly 
be  marked.  I would  suggest  that  you  first 
inquire  of  local  boaters  and  marina  oper- 
ators familiar  with  the  area  and  then 
proceed  with  extreme  caution.  Even  after 
you  know  the  river,  it’s  still  the  safest 
way.  Navigating  the  Susquehanna  River 


is  one  of  those  things  best  “learned  by 
doing.”  To  assist  you  in  this  learning 
process,  we’re  sending  you  a “Boating 
Guide  To  Pennsylvania  Waters”  which 
includes  an  all-county  directory  of  access 
areas,  installations,  ramps  and  facilities 
and  a copy  of  the  1973  Pleasure  Boating 
Requirements  which  lists,  among  many 
other  helpful  items,  the  Uniform  Water- 
way Marker  System,  plus  a decal  for  your 
boat  (in  case  you  forget  the  book)  which 
illustrates  the  markers  in  use  in  the  area 
and  gives  their  meaning.  There,  by  golly, 
we’ve  done  everything  but  start  the  motor 
for  you!  Now,  here’s  something  YOU  can 
do — enroll  in  a safe  boating  course;  you’ve 
everything  to  gain  . . . nothing  to  lose! 

“5.  My  final  point  of  discussion, 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  The  Angler 
is  without  a doubt  the  best  magazine 

I have  ever  read.  It  is  pure  delight 


to  begin  an  article  and  be  able  to  fin- 
ish it  usually  on  the  same  page  or  the 
next.  Not  so  with  the  national  sport 
magazines.  Nothing  is  more  frustrat- 
ing to  me  than  to  begin  an  article,  be- 
come engrossed  in  it,  and  then  spend 
the  next  10  minutes  trying  to  isolate 
the  continued  portion(s)  from  a mul- 
titude of  advertisements.  Also  I like 
the  honest,  homey,  informality  of 
the  magazine.  You  seem  to  be  able 
to  draw  the  boaters,  campers  and 
fishermen  from  a state  of  about  12 
million  (plus  numbers  from  other 
states)  into  a warm  community.  It  is 
truly  a magazine  for  the  people.  I 
congratulate  you  and  praise  you  for 
your  good  work.  Please  keep  it  up.” 
Thomas  A.  Aaron 
Aston 

Thanks  Tom,  we’ll  do  our  level  best.  Ed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Sound 

Familiar? 


The  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  could  not  he 
better  set  forth  than  in  the  address  de- 
livered by  Mathew  A.  Riley,  a member  of 
the  Board,  before  the  Consenation  Coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania  at  its  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  May  3rd,  1926,  which  follows: 

“One  of  the  problems  before  the 
Board  is  to  provide  for  every  fisher- 
man in  this  Commonwealth  such  a 
supply  of  fish  in  the  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  our  streams,  that 
he  could  catch  as  many  as  he  want- 
ed every  time  he  decided  to  go  fish- 
ing, indeed,  from  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions voiced  by  certain  ones  of 
the  anghng  brotherhood,  it  would 
seem  necessary  for  the  Board,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  the  fish,  which 
must  be  of  good  size  and  so  educated, 
that  when  a certain  patented  device 
in  the  form  of  a stringer,  with  in- 
dividual compartments,  as  it  were, 
would  be  placed  in  a stream  or  lake, 
contiguous  to  an  easy  resting  place 
for  the  fisherman,  they  would,  with- 
out disturbing  the  angler,  attach 
themselves  securely  to  the  holding 
device  so  that,  when  the  spirit  moved 
the  angler  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  the  fish  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  stream  to  the  waiting 
automobile,  draped  unostentatiously 
on  either  side  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
return  made  in  triumph,  ease  and  sat- 
isfaction, and,  I suppose,  when  the 
Board  has  solved  this  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  aforementioned, 
it  will  be  required  of  the  Board  in  ad- 
dition to  so  educating  the  fish  that 
they  will  attach  themselves  to  the 
stringer,  that  stringers  will  be  plant- 
ed in  all  streams  adjacent  to  the  more 
traveled  highways,  so  that  the  motor- 
ing angler  will  be  required  only  to 
give  a certain  signal  as  he  travels 
along,  when  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Board  will  immediately  appear  at 
the  road  side  with  a days  catch  for 
the  motoring  angler,  who  will,  in  all 
probability,  berate  the  Board’s  agent, 
because  the  fish  are  not  in  his 
opinion,  up  to  the  standard  he  re- 
quires for  the  dollar  he  has  expended 
for  his  fishing  hcense.” 

From: 

Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
Biennial  Report  for  the  period 
ending  May  31,  1926 


Latest  Edition — Three  Rivers  Boating  Guide 


The  1973  edition  of  the  THREE  RIV- 
ERS BOATING  GUIDE  is  now  available 
for  boaters  who  cruise  Pennsylvania's 
Western  Rivers — the  Ohio,  the  Alle- 
gheny, the  Monongahela  and  tributar- 
ies, the  most  active  boating  area  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  addition  to  river  charts,  lock  sched- 
ules, river  piloting  information,  cruising 
notes,  rules  of  the  road,  navigation  re- 
quirements, etc.,  the  96  page  River 
Boatman's  Handbook  covers  a number 
of  new  features  including  charts  of  the 


lower  Beaver  River,  Cooking  Afloat, 
Marine  Salvage  and  Rewards  for  Miss- 
ing Navigational  Aids  and  other  valu- 
able information  for  the  river  boater. 
Cruising  notes  and  ads  tell  the  pleasure 
boater  of  the  many  facilities  available  at 
area  marinas  and  boat  clubs. 

The  THREE  RIVERS  BOATING  GUIDE 

is  available  at  $2.50  from  TRBG,  400 
W.  Main  St.,  Monongahela,  Pa.  15063. 

(DO  NOT  ORDER  FROM  FISH  COMMIS- 
SION) 


Forest  Resources  Specialist 
Appointed  To  Extension  Staff 


Dr.  Terry  D.  Rader,  former  Fish 
Commission  biologist  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  School  of  Forest  Resources 
as  an  Urban  Forest-Wildlife  Exten- 
sion Specialist. 

His  primary  responsibilities  in- 
clude developing  educational  pro- 
grams and  materials  which  will  guide 
urban  forest  landowners  and  organ- 
izations that  deal  with  urban  forest- 
wildlife  questions  and  management 
objectives.  Many  urban  forest  land- 
owners  have  a variety  of  fisheries  as- 
sociated with  their  forest  land  and 
Dr.  Rader  expressed  an  interest  in  as- 
sisting forest  landowners  with  the  ap- 
preciation and  development  of  these 
fishery  resources. 

A native  of  Nazareth,  Dr.  Rader 


received  his  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree from  Moravian  College;  master 
of  science  degree  in  wildlife  man- 
agement from  Penn  State;  and  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree  in  natural 
resources  conservation  from  Cornell 
University. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Extension  Service  staff  he  was  an  as- 
sistant professor  at  East  Stroudsburg 
State  College,  associate  professor  at 
Edinboro  State  College,  and  regional 
fishery  manager  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Dr.  Rader  is  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters,  National 
Audubon  Society,  Wildlife  Society, 
American  Institute  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences, and  The  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

A Fine  Kettle  Of  Fish  Stories, 
by  Ed  Zern. 

Required  reading  for  every  Pennsyl-' 
vania  angler.  Though  very  little  fishing 
gets  done  throughout  the  book,  the 
essence  is  there  nevertheless.  A long 
time  writer  for  Field  & Stream,  Ed  Zern's 
"Exit  Laughing"  column  is  one  of  the 
few  "back-of-the-book"  pages  always 
read  first. 

These  are  the  stories  of  fishermen  of 
yesterday  and  yesteryear  . . . some  go 
back  farther  than  that.  The  foibles,  fan- 


tasies, and  frustrations  of  fishermen 
everywhere  have  been  recorded  in  a 
style  unknown  to  any  other  than  the 
pen  of  Ed  Zern. 

Keystone  Staters  will  recognize  their 
favorite  streams,  their  favorite  holes, 
taprooms,  and  quite  possibly,  their  fa- 
vorite fishing  partners.  They're  all  in  "A 
Fine  Kettle  Of  Fish  Stories." 

Available  from  Winchester  Press, 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  122  pages— $4.95  (DO  NOT 
ORDER  FROM  FISH  COMMISSION) 
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One  evening  as  we  came  home 
from  fishing,  my  neighbor, 
Tom  Hesketh  said,  “Let’s  take  our 
boats  to  Kinzua.” 

“Sounds  like  a good  idea  to  me,”  I 
was  quick  to  respond.  Tom  had  just 
traded  his  “V”  hull  outfit  on  a new 
tri-hull  with  50  h.p.  engine  and  was 
anxious  to  try  it  out  in  a big  body  of 
water.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  I was 
anxious  to  try  out  our  tri-hull  too. 
Since  we  purchased  it  a year  ago, 
we  hadn’t  had  it  any  place  except 
Edinboro  Lake. 

We  set  a date — a week  away — 
and  started  to  make  preparations.  We 
thought  that  it  would  be  a nice  idea 
to  have  a small  caravan  from  Edin- 
boro so  we  asked  another  family,  the 
Schneiders,  to  go  along  too. 

Once  we  said  we  were  going,  I 
thought  about  the  preparations  that 
would  have  to  be  made.  It’s  a funny 
thing,  how  a trip  can  provide  the  in- 
centive for  doing  a lot  of  things  that 
just  don’t  get  done  otherwise!  So  the 


week  was  spent  busily  involved  in  ac- 
tivities designed  to  see  that  our  trip 
was  as  safe  and  problem-free  as  pos- 
sible. Some  of  my  jobs  included  get- 
ting a spare  tire  for  the  trailer  and 
packing  the  wheels  with  grease.  The 
children  enjoyed  giving  the  boat  a 
general  cleaning  and  double  checked 
all  of  the  things  we  have  on  the  boat 
from  the  first  aid  kit  to  the  fire  ex- 
tinguisher. Special  care  was  taken  to 
see  that  everything  was  stowed  prop- 
erly so  that  nothing  would  be  lost  on 
the  way. 

As  we  planned  to  start  our  trip 
early  in  the  morning,  we  put  the  boat 
on  the  trailer  the  day  before  we  were 
to  leave.  This  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  check  tire  inflation,  safety 


chains,  lights,  tie  downs,  and  hitch 
weight. 

The  next  morning  did  not  dawn 
bright  and  clear;  in  fact,  it  dawned 
dark  and  overcast.  But  we  were  hap- 
py and  excited  to  know  that  we  were 
on  our  way. 

“I  thought  that  you  said  the  signs 
last  night  predicted  good  weather.”  I 
teased  Tom. 

“I  can’t  help  it  if  all  signs  fail  one 
time  or  another”  he  grinned.  “But  I 
am  predicting  a good  day  today.  By 
the  time  we  get  there,  the  sun  will  be 
shining.” 

On  this  optimistic  note  we  started 
out.  The  distance  from  Edinboro  to 
Kinzua  is  about  60  miles,  travehng 
Route  6N  east  to  Warren.  From  War- 
ren, we  took  59  East  to  the  Kinzua 
Point  Information  Center  where  we 
stopped  to  get  a map  of  the  area  and 
to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  avail- 
able there. 

Our  destination  for  launching  was 
Elijah  Run,  about  six  miles  South 


from  Wolf  Run  Marina.  This  is  a 
first  rate  launching  site  with  four 
concrete  ramps,  plenty  of  preparation 
area  and  ample  parking  facilities. 
There  is  no  launching  fee,  and  the 
beautiful  drive  to  get  there  on  Route 
262  is  an  added  bonus. 

The  launching  at  Elijah  was  some- 
what different  from  what  I imagined 
it  would  be  like.  The  low  water  level 
necessitated  getting  into  the  water, 
pushing  the  boat  off  the  trailer  and 
then  bringing  it  into  the  shore.  But 
with  an  able  crew  of  a fourteen  year 
old  daughter,  a twelve  year  old  son, 
and  a wife  whose  age  is  her  own 
business,  the  boat  was  launched  with- 
out the  captain  having  to  get  his  feet 
wet! 


I suppose  that  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  first  thing  we  wanted  to  do 
was  explore  and  get  a general  idea  of 
what  the  reservoir  was  like  and  what 
was  available.  First  we  went  south  as 
far  as  Red  Bridge  camping  area. 
From  there  we  went  north  past  the 
Information  Center  and  then  to  the 
dam  itself.  This  structure  impressed 
us  when  we  looked  at  it  from  the 
land,  but  it  was  an  even  more  im- 
pressive sight  when  seen  from  the 
boats.  Of  course,  we  took  a lot  of  pic- 
tures, and  my  wife  had  to  remind 
me  that  I should  save  some  film  for 
other  pictures  she  was  sure  I would 
want  to  take  later.  She  was  right,  for 
even  though  I took  two  rolls  of  film, 
I used  it  all  before  the  day  was  over. 

The  dam  also  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  to  ask  a mil- 
lion questions;  How  long  is  it?  How 
high?  How  much  water  goes  through 
in  a minute?  What  would  happen  if 
it  broke?,  etc.  And,  of  course,  I was 
unable  to  answer  any  of  them! 

The  Kinzua  (Senaca  for  “fish  on 
spear”)  Dam  impounds  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  Kinzua  Creek  thus 
creating  the  Allegheny  Reservoir.  The 
reservoir  created  by  the  dam  extends 
27  miles  and  is  in  both  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  It  maintains  an  aver- 
age area  of  12,000  acres  of  water  and 
has  90  miles  of  shoreline. 

From  the  dam,  we  went  in  search 
of  a place  to  dock  where  we  could 
have  our  picnic  lunch.  Our  problem 
this  time  was  not  one  of  finding  a 
good  place,  but  rather  choosing  from 
among  all  the  beautiful  places  there. 
Really,  it  wasn’t  an  easy  decision  to 
make.  We  finally  chose  one  that  we 
were  sure  was  superior  to  all  the  rest. 

While  unloading,  I wondered  for 
a while  if  we  would  ever  be  finished. 
I thought  that  if  someone  should  see 
everything  we  had  brought  along 
they  would  have  thought  that  we  had 
made  the  trip  merely  to  eat. 

The  break  for  lunch  gave  the  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  to  look  around  at 
their  different  surroundings.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  they  found  a wiffle 
ball,  left  there  by  another  group.  Per- 
haps it  wasn’t  forgotten  at  all,  but 
left  there  on  purpose  so  that  it  would 
provide  the  fun  it  did.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  a fallen  branch  was  serving 
as  a bat  and  the  shores  of  Kinzua 
rang  to  the  shouts  of  children  fear- 
ful that  a ball  was  hit  too  close  to  the 
water. 

After  lunch,  instead  of  staying  to- 
gether as  a group,  each  family  de- 
cided they  would  do  something  differ- 
continued  on  next  page 


Photo  at  the  top  of  the  preceding  page  shows  some  of  the  boating  activity  at  Kinzua.  The 
reservoir  is  large  enough  for  all  and  can  seldom  be  called  "crowded"  (Photo  courtesy  Kinzua 
Dam  Vacation  Bureau).  Photo,  center  left;  The  "Kinzua  Karavan"  lined  up  at  the  Elijah  Run 
preparation  area,  ready  for  launch;  center  right:  Pat  and  George,  the  able  crew  of  "The  Gypsy." 
Lower  left:  "After  waterskiing,  we  explored  some  of  the  beautiful  coves."  Lower  right:  "The 
dam  was  an  even  more  impressive  sight  when  seen  from  the  boat."  Photos  by  the  author. 


We  took  a 

KARAVAN  TO  KINZUA 

by  George  S.  Morrison 
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Kinzua  boasts  every  conven/ence  for  boaters.  Showrt  here  is  the  dock  at  the  Wolf  Run  Marina  Restaurant.  Photo  courtesy  Kinzua  Vacation 


Bureau 


Karavan  to  Kinzua 

continued  from  preceding  page 

ent.  We  arranged  to  meet  back  at  the 
launching  area  at  five  o’clock. 

What  our  children  wanted  to  do 
was  waterski.  In  fact,  they  somehow 
had  the  idea  that  the  only  reason  we 
made  the  trip  was  to  waterski.  In  the 
past  they  always  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  never  got  to  ski  as  much  or  as 
long  as  they  wanted  to,  so  we  thought 
this  would  be  a good  time  to  give 
them  a long  tow.  Pat,  our  Slalom  ex- 
pert was  first  and  enjoyed  the  free- 
dom, openness  and  lack  of  traffic  so 
much  that  she  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  have  us  tow  her  to  the  New 
York  State  line!  But  her  brother  was 
anxious  to  have  his  turn.  Previous  to 
this  trip  he  had  made  several  at- 
tempts at  slaloming  but  we  had  al- 
ways insisted  that  he  learn  by  getting 
up  on  one  ski.  However,  on  this  day 
there  was  so  little  traffic  on  the  water 
that  we  allowed  him  to  “drop”  one 
ski.  This  was  all  it  took.  He  slalomed 
perfectly.  Once  he  had  the  experience 
with  one  ski  and  learned  to  balance 
himself,  it  was  no  problem  for  him 
to  get  up  on  one  ski.  So  Kinzua  has 
a special  meaning  for  him  as  a place 
where  he  “put  it  all  together." 

After  the  children  had  their  fill  of 


waterskiing,  we  explored  some  of  the 
beautiful  coves  that  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  reservoir.  Going  into  these 
places  is  very  peaceful  and  also  al- 
lows many  opportunities  for  getting 
out  and  exploring.  You  feel  as  though 
time  is  standing  still  and  you  really 
don’t  care  whether  or  not  you  get 
started  again. 

As  we  leisurely  enjoyed  just  being 
on  the  water,  I couldn’t  help  but 
think  of  some  of  the  history  associat- 
ed with  it.  Passing  a camping  area 
named  Handsome  Lake  made  me 
think  of  that  Iroquois  of  the  Senaca 
tribe  who,  as  a result  of  a series  of 
visionary  experiences,  founded  a re- 
ligion that  bears  his  name.  This  re- 
ligion is  popular  among  the  six  Iro- 
quois tribes  today.  I thought  also  of 
Handsome  Lake’s  half  brother.  The 
CoRNPLANTER,  who  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  helped  bring  peace  to 
the  Northwest  Territories. 

Some  of  these  camping  areas  made 
me  realize  for  the  first  time  that  there 
are  places  for  camping  that  are  ac- 
cessible only  by  boat.  These  boat-to- 
camping  areas  really  impressed  me 
and  I must  admit  that  although  up 
to  this  time  I wasn’t  a camping  en- 
thusiast, the  idea  really  started  to 
appeal  to  me.  It  seemed  as  though 
this  would  really  be  the  way  to  get 
away  from  it  all.  I wouldn’t  be  sur- 


prised at  all  if  a couple  of  weekends 
in  the  near  future  are  spent  in  one 
of  these  areas. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  day  we  de- 
cided to  load  our  boats  and  head  for 
a picnic  area.  The  loading  procedure 
was  a little  difficult  because  of  a 
strong  wind,  but  with  everyone  help- 
ing it  was  accomplished  in  good  or- 
der. 

Our  picnic  dinner  was  at  the  Kin- 
zua Beach  Area.  There  among  the 
trees  we  were  able  to  relax  and  talk 
about  all  that  we  had  done  that  day 
and  all  that  we  didn’t  have  a chance 
to  do. 

“The  next  time  we  come,  let’s 
bring  a folding  table  and  chairs.  That 
way  we  could  set  up  and  eat  just 
about  any  place  we  want.  Tom,  can  i 
you  think  of  anything  we  should  have  i 
brought,  but  didn’t?”  I asked. 

“No,  but  I could  bring  a grill  ...  • 

I have  one  I tailor-made  for  camping  | 
trips.  The  legs  screw  off  and  it’s  real  I 
compact,”  he  said.  I 

“By  the  way,  when  are  we  coming  ] 
back  again?”  someone  asked.  Pat  I 
volunteered  quickly,  “Why  don’t  we  ] 
spend  the  night  here?  That  way  we  ! 
wouldn’t  have  to  come  back.”  j 

“Wait  a minute”  I pleaded,  “that’s  I 
more  than  I planned  on,  but  next 
weekend  would  be  alright  with  me — 
how  is  it  with  everyone  else?” 
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Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  M.  H.,  Harrisburg: 

“Could  you  give  me  some  details 
on  the  Lockwood-Ash  outboard  motor, 
and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  or- 
ganization devoted  to  antique  out- 
boards?” 

— Lockwood-Ash  began  building 
single-cylinder  outboards  in  1914, 
and  maintained  a production  of  from 
50  to  4800  units  per  year  until  they 
were  merged  into  Outboard  Motor 
Corp.,  the  predecessor  of  Outboard 
Marine,  in  1929.  A small  but  active 
group  of  hobbyists  is  the  Antique 
Outboard  Motor  Club,  Inc.,  c/o  Mr. 
John  D.  Gould,  4707  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46218. 

BSSSSSS? 

Frotn  D.G.,  Bethel  Park: 

“Is  it  true  that  there  is  a new  law 
prohibiting  the  pumping  of  bilge  wa- 
ter into  the  river  from  pleasure 
boats?” 

— New  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  oil  pollution  from  vessels  have 
been  published  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  become  effective  June  30,  1974. 
The  section  applicable  to  pleasure 
craft  reads : 

“No  person  may  operate  a vessel  of 
less  than  100  gross  tons  unless  it 
has  a fixed  or  portable  means  to 
discharge  oily  bilge  slops  to  a re- 
ception facility.” 

Presumably,  clean  bilge  water 
might  still  be  pumped  overboard,  and 
for  small  boats,  a bucket  or  five-gal- 
lon can  would  probably  satisfy  the 
definition  of  a “portable  means.”  Plea- 
sure boatmen  and  sportsmen,  who 
have  long  been  sponsors  of  environ- 
mental cleanup,  should  have  no  com- 
plaints about  the  new  rules. 

From  R.  V.,  Tarentum: 

“Are  any  hovercraft  recreational 
vehicles  available,  and  what  kind  of 


license  would  be  needed  to  operate 
them  on  the  water  as  well  as  on 
land?” 

— One  American  manufacturer  is 
currently  starting  production  of  a 
three-place  fiberglass  hovercraft, 
called  the  ‘Hovertrek.’  Built  by  Air 
Cushion  Industries,  Alexandria,  Va., 
the  new  14-foot  vehicle  is  being  pro- 
duced to  sell  for  under  $5,000.00,  and 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  40  mph  over 
water  and  50  mph  over  snow  or  level 
ground.  According  to  the  advance 
data,  the  Hovertrek  will  operate  over 
curbs  or  other  obstacles  as  high  as 
12  inches,  and  has  been  tested  in 
waves  up  to  three  feet  in  height.  Pow- 
er is  from  two  Kiekhaefer  45-hp  en- 
gines, one  for  the  lift  blower  and  the 
other  driving  a thrust  propeller.  For 
use  on  water,  the  craft  would  have  to 
be  equipped  with  all  legally-required 
gear,  and  be  licensed  as  a motorboat. 
On  land,  the  Hovertrek  would  be 
limited  to  use  as  an  unlicensed  rec- 
reational vehicle,  since  it  cannot 
be  controlled  or  stopped  precisely 
enough  for  highway  travel. 


MOVING? 

If  possible,  notify  us  in  advance. 
We  need  both  your  old  and  new 
address  to  insure  uninterrupted 
mailing  of  your  ANGLER. 


From  J.  L.  C.,  Pittsburgh: 

“How  can  1 determine  the  propeller 
efficiency  of  my  1951  24-foot  cruiser, 
so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  cruising 
range  on  a tank  of  gas?” 

— Wheel  efficiency,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  slip,  can  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  propeller  pitch 
times  the  engine  rpm  and  dividing  by 
12  to  get  the  theoretical  advance  in 
feet,  then  dividing  this  into  the  ac- 
tual distance  traveled  per  minute.  As 
a practical  matter,  and  working  for 
fuel  economy  rather  than  speed,  you 
should  use  the  largest  diameter  prop 
that  will  still  allow  a half-inch 
clearance  below  the  hull,  and  then 
experiment  with  pitch  in  increments 
of  one-half  inch.  To  check  each 
wheel,  top  off  the  fuel  tank  exactly 
before  starting  out,  run  at  least  three 
miles  from  the  dock  and  return  at 
your  best  engine  speed  (about  % to 
% of  top  rpm),  and  fill  the  tank 
again  on  returning  to  the  dock  to 
measure  the  fuel  burned.  A few  tries 
with  different  props  (spares  bor- 
rowed from  fellow-boatmen)  will 
quickly  tell  you  whether  you  need 
more  or  less  pitch,  and  then  it’s  just 
a matter  of  trying  more  props  until 
the  results  start  to  fall  off. 

?S8SgSg5 

From  B.  T.,  Kearsarge: 

“What  is  the  best  type  of  anti-foul- 
ing  paint  for  Lake  Erie?  My  boat  is  a 
fiberglass  outboard  docked  in  Presque 
Isle  Marina  and  collects  a dark  green 
slime  in  less  than  a week.” 

— The  growth  on  your  boat,  and 
millions  of  others  docked  in  fresh 
water,  is  a variety  of  simple  water 
plants  called  algae.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  paint  or  finish  that 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  these  or- 
ganisms on  boat  hulls,  and  the  only 
effective  method  of  keeping  a hull 
really  clean  is  to  scrub  it  as  often 
as  necessary.  Personally,  we  have 
learned  to  ignore  this  condition  a lot. 
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GOT  IT  DOWN  PAT- 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Den- 
zil  Cutright,  of  Monaca,  described 
the  following  amusing  incident  to 
me.  Deputy  Cutright  was  engrossed 
in  cleaning  the  patrol  boat  when  a 
lad  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  ap- 
proached and  asked,  “Are  you  a 
river  policeman?”  Denzil  replied, 
“Not  exactly.  I'm  a Waterways  Patrol- 
man.” Then  the  lad  began  the  usual 
line  of  questions  such  as,  “How  can  I 
become  a patrolman,  etc.?”  To  this, 
Mr.  Cutright,  explained  the  process 
of  studying  the  laws  pertaining  to 
the  job.  Immediately  the  boy  inter- 
jected, “Oh,  I know  all  about  that 
cause  I watch  “Dragnet  and  Adam 
12”  on  T.V.  . . .” 

Donald  Parrish 
WWP  (Beaver  Co.) 

TAKING  NO  CHANCES 

Last  January  7,  the  ice  was  finally 
thick  enough  that  fishermen  were  al- 
lowed out  on  the  lake  in  Hills  Creek 
State  Park.  This  is  that  latest  date  of 
safe  ice  in  a long  time.  Many  fisher- 
men were  ready  to  go  since  the  end 
of  hunting  season,  but  none  took 
chances  with  unsafe  ice  just  to  get  a 
few  fish.  Many  of  the  trout  stocked 
in  Hamilton  Lake  were  taken  in  the 
open  water,  causing  the  dedicated 
ice  fishermen  to  gripe  a little. 

Raymond  Hoover 
WWP  (Tioga  Co.) 

WHEN? 

Last  January  I received  the  follow- 
ing telephone  call:  “Mr.  Ambrose,  is 
the  ice  safe  on  the  Ridgway  Reser- 
voir?” I answered,  “No,  there  is  no 
ice.”  The  caller  then  asked  me, 
“When  will  there  be  ice?”  My  first  re- 
action of  surprise  was  my  answer, 
“When  it  gets  cold  enough”! 

Bernard  D.  Ambrose 
WWP  (Elk  Co.) 

AIRBORNE? 

Last  winter,  while  on  patrol  of 
Opossum  Lake,  I was  checking  a 
group  of  ice  fishermen  from  the  Har- 
risburg area  and  after  looking  at  a 


portion  of  their  ice  fishing  equipment 
I observed  a hypodermic  syringe  with 
their  bait.  I thought  perhaps  these 
fishermen  were  taking  a new  ap- 
proach to  keeping  warm.  However,  I 
did  make  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  syringe  and  one  of  the  fishermen, 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Seiler  of  Harrisburg,  ad- 
vised me  that  he  had  heen  using  a 
syringe  to  inflate  his  worms  for  years. 
He  also  advised  me  that  it  works  very 
well  on  plastic  worms  for  walleye 
fishing  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
He  then  gave  me  a demonstration 
and  I found  that  the  inflated  worms 
do  float  upwards  from  the  sinker  and 
appear  to  be  a better  bait.  It  must 
work,  because  Mr.  Seiler  and  his 
friends  were  the  only  fishermen  on 
the  lake  with  trout. 

Perry  D.  Heath 
WWP  (Cumberland  Co.) 

EARLY  SPRING 

Last  January’s  thaw  in  Erie  Coun- 
ty made  the  ice  fishermen  unhappy 
until  the  word  got  out  that  smelt  and 
perch  were  being  caught  off  the  docks 
around  Presque  Isle  Bay.  On  Satur- 
day, January  28th,  a fisherman  had 
to  arrive  early  to  find  a place  to  fish 
and  those  that  wanted  to  avoid 
crowds  were  fishing  the  Bay  from 
boats.  A sailboat  also  appeared  on 
the  Bay!  The  question  was,  “How 
long  will  this  springlike  weather  con- 
tinue?” 

Norman  E.  Ely 
WWP  (Lake  Erie) 

MOTHER  NATURE 
WORKING 

Penn  State  Scientists  say  it  will 
take  about  500  years  for  an  alum- 
inum can  dropped  on  the  forest  floor 
to  break  down  into  dust-sized  bits  of 
aluminum  oxide;  an  old  fashioned  tin 
can  would  disintegrate  in  100  years; 
that  glass  bottle  of  yours  could  take 
a million  years  to  turn  back  into 
sand. 

Isn’t  it  better  to  dispose  of  these 
things  in  a trash  can  or  better  yet — 
take  them  to  a recycling  center? 

John  W.  Weaver 
WWP  (Northampton  Co.) 


MATTER  OF  LIFE  it  DEATH! 

This  past  summer  John  F.  Krupa 
of  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  was  award- 
ed the  new  state  record  for  the  32 
inch,  ISVz  pound  rainbow  trout  he 
caught  from  Lake  Erie. 

The  newspaper  headlines  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  read,  ‘THE  DEAD 
SEA  HAS  COME  TO  LIFE.”  Little  did 
anyone  know,  except  for  local  fisher- 
men, that  Mr.  Krupa  is  a well  known 
funeral  director! 

Recently  Bill  Rusiewicz,  another 
funeral  director  and  fisherman,  told 
me  that  maybe  the  newspaper  head- 
lines should  have  read,  “DEAD  SEA 
BROUGHT  TO  LIFE  BY  LOCAL 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR.” 

Now  that  would  have  been  a story! 

James  Smith 
WWP  (S.  Allegheny  Co.) 

WOW! 

Charles  Mann  of  Tionesta  is  what 
I call  an  avid  walleye  fisherman.  Re- 
cently while  fishing  the  Allegheny 
River,  he  caused  several  old  timers’ 
eyes  to  “pop.”  After  measuring, 
weighing  and  photographing  his 
catch,  a 42Vi  inch,  24  pound  MUSKY, 
Charlie  released  it  to  be  caught  an- 
other day  by  some  lucky  angler.  The 
old  timers  commented  that  they  = 
didn’t  believe  there  were  fish  that  ■ 
size  in  the  river  and  were  amazed  to 
see  the  fish  being  released. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  last  May 
Charlie  changed  lures  after  catching 
and  releasing  two  16-inch  plus  trout 
while  he  was  fishing  for  walleye. 
Yes,  sir,  that’s  what  I call  an  avid  i 
walleye  fisherman! 

Joseph  Kopena 
WWP  (Forest  Co.) 

BIG  ATTRACTION 

For  the  first  three  days  of  last  win- 
ter’s trout  season  on  Harveys  Lake  I 
estimated  that  there  were  at  least  five 
thousand  fishermen  participating. 
Brook  trout  hit  on  just  about  any- 
thing that  was  cast  out  including  un- 
baited gold  salmon  egg  hooks!  Rain- 
bows were  a little  more  difficult  to 
catch. 

Claude  Neifert 
WWP  (Luzerne  Co.) 

LATE  PHONE  CALLER 

I recently  received  a phone  call 
about  the  ice  conditions  at  North 
Park  Lake  the  other  “evening.”  Time; 
12:35  AM! 

Gerald  T.  Crayton 
WWP  (N.  Allegheny  Co.) 
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Lake  Management 

continued  from  page  7 

millions  of  eggs  are  produced  each 
year.  Obviously,  nature  takes  quite  a 
toU  on  these  eggs  and  the  fry  and 
fingerlings  resulting  from  them.  If  a 
bass  population  is  stable,  only  two 
fertilized  eggs  must  survive  to  adult- 
hood to  replace  the  spawning  parents. 

Because  the  number  of  eggs  pro- 
duced annually  by  bass  and  panfishes 
so  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  fry 
the  lake  can  support,  neither  the 
total  number  of  eggs  nor  the  total 
number  of  spawners  determine  the 
strength  of  a year  class  in  the  aver- 
age lake,  contrary  to  what  logic  dic- 
tates. If  on  the  average  a lake  can 
sustain  900,000  fry,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  that  number  originates 
from  15  million  eggs  with  a relatively 
high  survival  rate  or  150  million  eggs 
with  a survival  rate  ten  times  lower. 
Re-stocking  bass  and  panfish  fry  and 
fingerlings  on  top  of  established  pop- 
ulations clearly  is  a waste  of  the 
fishermen’s  hcense  dollars.  Any  fry 
or  fingerlings  stocked  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  population  dynamics 
of  that  species  in  the  lake.  If  a lake 
has  enough  resources  (food,  shelter, 
etc.)  to  support  100,000  fingerlings, 
whatever  number  of  fingerlings  sur- 
vive from  Fish  Commission  plant- 
ings ■will  be  subtracted  from  the  num- 
ber that  would  have  survived  with- 
out stocking. 

The  walleye,  northern  pike,  and 
muskellunge  are  stocked  regularly 
because  natural  reproduction  of 
these  species  is  not  dependable  in 
Pennsylvania  lakes.  Since  walleye, 
northern  pike,  and  muskellunge  fry 
or  fingerhngs  are  seldom  produced 
naturally,  the  Fish  Commission  at- 
tempts to  add  year  classes  artificially 
by  stocking.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ontario  would  attempt  to  stock  wall- 
eye fry  in  lakes  in  which  this  species 
reproduces  successfully,  no  benefit  to 
the  walleye  fishery  would  result. 

The  futility  of  stocking  on  top  of  a 
naturally  reproducing,  self-perpetuat- 
ing fish  population  is  approximated 
by  the  following  illustration  at  the 
risk  of  oversimplification. 

The  illustration  makes  use  of  five 
jars  of  considerably  different  sizes 
and  enough  marbles  to  fill  Jar  #1, 
the  largest  container.  Let  one  marble 
represent  1000  fish  or  fish  eggs.  The 
number  of  eggs  produced  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  fry  the  lake  can 
support.  If  we  attempt  to  pour  all 


#1 


#2  #3  #4  #5 


Jar  # 1 - Number  of  eggs  produced  by  a species  in  a lake. 

Jar  # 2 - Number  of  fry  of  one  species  that  the  lake  can 
support. 

Jar  # 3 - Number  of  fingerlings  of  one  species  that  the 
lake  can  support. 

Jar  # 4 - Number  of  fish  (age  group  # 1 ) that  the  lake 
can  support. 

Jar  # 5 - Number  of  fish  (age  group  # 2 ) that  the  lake 


can  support. 


of  the  marbles  contained  in  Jar  #1 
into  Jar  #2,  the  overflow  would  be 
enormous.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
capacity  of  Jar  #1  is  50  or  500 
times  that  of  Jar  #2,  the  number  of 
fry  the  lake  can  support,  represented 
by  the  capacity  of  Jar  #2,  remains 
unchanged.  This  illustrates  that  the 
number  of  fry  a lake  can  support  is 
not  dependent  on  the  number  of  eggs 
produced,  and  therefore  not  on  the 
number  of  spawners  (except  at  very 
low  densities  of  the  latter).  As  the 
fish  fry  grow,  each  organism  requires 
a steadily  greater  proportion  of  a 
fixed  resource  (food,  shelter).  There- 
fore, the  number  of  fingerlings  pres- 
ent at  the  end  of  the  summer  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  number  of 
fry  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer.  The  number  of  marbles  re- 
quired to  fill  Jar  #3  is  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  marbles  in  Jar 
#2.  Those  marbles  which  overflow 
represent  the  considerable  fry  mor- 
tality which  occurs.  As  the  fish  con- 
tinue to  grow,  the  number  the  lake 
can  support  steadily  decreases  (note 


the  greatly  reduced  capacities  of  Jars 
#4  and  #5).  The  futility  of  stock- 
ing fry  and  fingerling  bass  or  panfish 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  jar 
illustration.  Stocking  fry  and  finger- 
lings corresponds  to  adding  to  the 
contents  of  Jars  #2  and  #3,  respec- 
tively. Before  stocking,  these  two 
jars  are  already  filled  to  overflowing 
by  the  preceding  jars.  Whatever  num- 
ber of  marbles  (fish)  we  add  (stock) 
to  a full  jar,  the  same  number  will 
overflow  (die).  Maintenance  stock- 
ing of  bass  and  panfish  fry  and  fin- 
gerlings would  be  a valueless  activity, 
a veritable  wooden  nickel  in  ex- 
change for  license  dollars. 

If  maintenance  stocking  is  futile, 
how  does  the  Fish  Commission  man- 
age Pennsylvania  lakes?  As  we  shall 
see,  the  tool  of  the  Management  Sec- 
tion for  gathering  information  for 
manipulating  fish  populations  is  the 
lake  survey.  A description  of  the  pre- 
cise purpose,  mechanics,  and  utility 
of  a lake  survey  will  be  the  subject 
of  future  articles  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 
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THE  JAPANESE  BEETLE 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 

A.  Popillia  japonica,  the  Japanese  Beetle. 


POPiLLiA  Japonica,  the  Japanese 
Beetle;  the  very  mention  of  its 
name  stirs  wrath  within  the  hearts 
of  farmers  and  gardeners  alike  for 
this  destructive  little  pest  has  left  its 
mark  wherever  it  has  appeared.  Ac- 
cidentally introduced  into  this  coun- 
try in  1916,  it  has  spread  over  vast 
areas  and  there  are  few  regions  east 
of  the  Mississippi  which  have  es- 
caped its  onslaught.  Perhaps  its  most 
dramatic  appearance  was  in  the  early 
1940s,  when  it  made  entrance  into 
the  Cumberland  Valley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  took  two  keen  observers, 
Charlie  Fox  and  Vince  Marinaro,  to 
make  note  of  its  abundance  along  the 
lush  meadow  streams  and  to  foresee 
its  influence  on  the  surface-feeding 
activities  of  trout.  In  the  two  decades 
to  follow  a unique  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  dry  fly  fishing  was  written,  so 
bazarre  in  character  that  it  may  nev- 
er be  duplicated.  The  story  has  oft 
been  told  but  somehow  the  singular- 
ity of  the  epoch  remains  undimin- 
ished. To  say  that  the  trout  became 
‘Oriented’  to  the  little  intruders  from 
Asia  is  to  force  an  unwarranted  pun 
upon  our  readers,  but  in  the  literal 
sense  it  is  also  an  understatement. 
The  daily  spectacle  of  trout  rising 
steadily  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  to  non-aquatic  insects,  and  over 
a continuous  span  of  two  months, 
was  an  extravaganza  not  even  Hal- 
ford would  have  contemplated. 

Eventually  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies were  able  to  deal  with  the  Jap- 
anese Beetle  in  the  areas  of  its  most 


massive  infestations  and  it  is  no 
longer  found  in  the  seething,  crawl- 
ing armies  which  abounded  in  the 
limestone  spring  meadows.  Agricul- 
turalists breathed  a collective  sigh  of 
relief  but  fair-minded  anglers  were 
torn  between  two  emotions.  On  the 
one  hand  they  were  sympathetic  with 
those  who  suffered  damage  from  the 
pests,  knowing  full  well  the  floral 
destruction  had  to  be  stopped.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a tinge  of  sad- 
ness that  an  insect  so  plentiful  and 
so  appeahng  to  trout  could  not  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  man. 

But  despite  the  success  in  control- 
ling Japanese  Beetles  where  they 
were  most  devastating,  there  are  still 
fair  numbers  extant.  Most  rose-grow- 
ers would  agree  that  the  report  of 
their  demise,  like  that  of  Mark 
Twain,  was  rather  exaggerated.  In 
any  event,  they  fit  into  the  roster  of 
terrestrial  insects  properly  deserving 
of  imitation. 

Our  Japanese  Beetle  pattern  is  tied 
quill-back  style,  with  coppery-brown, 
folded  wings  and  black  thorax,  with 
legs  comprised  of  individual  fibres 
teased  out  from  the  sides  of  the  black 
quill  section  forming  the  thorax.  The 
underbody  is  of  black-dyed  deer  body 
hair  tied  in  a bundle  over  the  shank, 
separated  at  the  rear  into  two  bunch- 
es, each  of  which  is  twisted,  brought 
along  the  side  and  tied  off  in  front. 
The  latter  maneuver  provides  the 
ovoid  shape  of  the  insect’s  abdomen 
and  the  material  itself  supphes  the 
buoyancy  necessary  in  a good  floater. 


For  a while  I tried  to  imitate  the 
dark  metalhc  green  underside  of  the 
natural  by  weaving  strands  of  pea- 
cock herl  through  the  deer  hair  but 
I’m  convinced  it  wasn’t  worth  the 
effort.  The  herl,  fragile  at  best,  not 
only  rendered  the  pattern  less  durable 
but  it  absorbed  water  and  hindered 
its  floatability.  The  trout  don’t  seem 
to  mind  the  black  underview  of  the 
pattern  and  they  are  the  most  severe 
critics  a fly  can  have. 

Duck  wing  quill  feathers  are  easy 
to  dye  and  if  pre-dyed  brown  quills 
(for  the  pattern’s  folded  wings)  are 
not  easily  obtainable  it’s  a simple 
task  to  tint  them  the  proper  shade. 
Begin  with  a matched  pair  of  white 
quill  feathers  and  immerse  them  in  a 
solution  of  two  parts  rust  and  one 
part  brown  household  dyes  until  the 
desired  shade  is  achieved.  It’s  diffi- 
cult to  go  wrong  if  the  instructions 
on  the  dye  packages  are  followed.  As 
an  alternative,  the  tinting  may  be  ac- 
complished by  stroking  the  quill  sec- 
tions— or  the  whole  feathers — with 
a colorfast  brown,  felt-tipped  mark- 
ing pen.  In  the  latter  method  the  col- 
or’s permanence  is  assured  by  coat- 
ing the  quill  with  vinyl,  as  prescribed 
in  the  tying  instructions. 


Chauncy  K.  Lively's  column  this  month  concludes 
an  eight  month  series.  As  in  the  past,  the  column 
will  resume  again  in  our  October  issue.  In  the 
interim  our  readers  will  have  time  to  use  the 
flies  they  have  been  tying  all  winter  and  Mr. 
Lively  will  earn  a much  deserved  rest.  It's  the 
Editor's  guess,  however,  that  he'll  spend  his 
"vacation"  developing  new  patterns! 
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TYING  THE  QUILL-BACK 
JAPANESE  BEETLE: 


M 1.  Clamp  a size  #14  dry  fly  hook  in 
the  vise  and  tie  in  black  Nymo  thread  at 
bend.  Cut  a section  each  from  a matched 
pair  of  brown-dyed  duck  quill  feathers  and 
tie  in  by  tips  at  bend,  glossy  sides  facing 
each  other.  Spiral  thread  forward  % length 
of  shank  and  half-hitch. 

2.  Cut  a thinnish  bundle  (about  3/16"  ► 
wide  when  flattened)  of  black-dyed  deer 
body  hair  and  hold  over  shank  with  hair  tips 
extending  over  quill  sections.  Bind  hair  to 
hook  and  spiral  thread  to  rear  around  hair 
and  hook.  Half-hitch  just  forward  of  quill 
tie-in  and  spiral  thread  back  to  hair  tie-in. 
Half-hitch  and  trim  hair  butts  as  shown. 


◄ 3.  Arrange  hair  at  rear  into  two  equal 
bunches  and  train  each  bunch  upward  and 
away  from  quill  sections. 

4.  (Top  view)  Grasp  hair  of  one  bunch  ► 
by  tips  and  twist  several  times,  forming  a 
rope,  then  lay  rope  alongside  hook  in  a 
curving  arc  and  tie  off  at  thorax  position. 
Repeat  with  other  bunch  of  hair  on  opposite 
side. 


◄ 5.  Trim  tips  of  hair  in  shape  shown. 

6.  Coat  outside  (dull  side)  of  one  quill  ► 
section  with  vinyl  cement  and  pull  quill  over 
one  side  of  hair  underbody,  moulding  quill 
over  back  and  along  side.  Tie  off  quill  at 
thorax  position.  Repeat  on  opposite  side  with 
other  quill  section.  Trim  off  excess  quill. 


◄ 7.  Cut  a section  of  black-dyed  duck 
quill  a little  wider  than  abdomen.  Tie  in  over 
body  at  thorax  position  with  glossy  side 
down  and  tips  extending  over  eye. 

8.  (Top  view)  With  bodkin,  separate  ► 
three  fibres  from  each  side  of  black  quill 
section  and  arrange  as  legs.  Wind  thread 
between  and  against  base  of  legs  to  lock 
in  position.  Wind  thread  to  eye  and  trim 
excess  quill  as  shown. 


M 9.  Coat  dull  side  of  black  quill  with 
vinyl  and  pull  forward  over  thorax.  Tie  off 
at  eye  and  trim  excess. 

10.  Whip-finish  thread  behind  eye  and  ► 
lacquer  tie-off.  Trim  legs  to  desired  length 
and  coat  legs  lightly  with  vinyl.  This  com- 
pletes Japanese  Beetle. 


CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen  '■ 

. . . at  their  own  expense. 

Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  I 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public  i 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice  j 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the  j 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  j 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


Part  II:  How  to  Construct 

The  site  has  been  approved;  now 
it  is  time  to  get  to  work.  Two 
major  construction  jobs  face  clubs 
building  a nursery — one,  the  intake 
system  and  the  other,  the  raceway. 

The  first  of  these,  the  intake  sys- 
tem, is  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  a cooperative  nursery.  Not 
only  does  it  control  water  flow,  but 
the  intake  system  should  trap  debris 
without  clogging  and  divert  excess 
water.  In  addition,  an  intake  system 
can  also  introduce  aeration  and  re- 
lease gas  (nitrogen). 

Initially  there  are  two  prime  water 
sources,  springs  and  streams.  Each 
requires  some  variation  in  control 
and  development.  Once  an  acceptable 
water  source  has  been  found,  it  is 
necessary  to  locate  the  nursery  in  re- 
lation to  it  and  the  required  intake 
system. 

A few  nurseries  operate  directly 
from  springs;  however,  most  clubs 
using  springs  need  intake  construc- 
tion. Intake  systems  should  be  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  nurseries.  They 
should  be  constructed  for  control  and 
cleaning.  Pipe  systems  require  valves. 
Stop  planks,  sluices,  and  diversion 
ditches  may  be  employed  for  non- 
pipe systems. 

Moving  to  the  stream  category,  a 
dam  of  some  type  is  essential.  Stream 
location  and  nursery  grade  determine 
the  difficulty  of  this  phase  of  con- 
struction. Well-planned,  strong  dams 
are  a must  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
including  “Agnes.” 

A problem  with  many  stream 
sources  is  the  necessity  for  pipelines 
to  the  raceway.  Pipes  need  protection 
from  freezing.  At  the  same  time,  ac- 
cess and  cleaning  is  a must.  This  is 
a task  for  some  clubs  with  lines  run- 
ning to  800'  and  more. 

Dams  are  needed,  but  they  also 
create  problems.  One  may  be  a tem- 
perature increase  of  the  impounded 
water  and  another  may  be  a loss  in 
dissolved  oxygen.  These  problems 
must  be  resolved  below  the  dam  and 


above  the  raceway — another  reason 
for  building  the  intake  first  and 
checking  it  before  finishing  the  race- 
way. 

An  ideal  dam  intake  system  should 
furnish  a controlled,  debris-free  water 
supply.  A log  boom  will  divert  most 
leaves  while  graduated  grates  and 
screens  in  intake  system  keyways  will 
filter  out  the  material  that  slips  under 
the  boom. 

In  any  event,  intake  systems  are 
extremely  important  as  well  as  in- 
dividual in  nature  and  Bob  Brown 
and  his  staff  should  be  consulted  be- 
fore construction  is  started. 


Details  of  an  ideal  intake  system  at  the 
Hibernia  Nursery  of  the  West  Cain  Sports- 
men, Delaware  Co. 

Now  the  raceways,  again  Bob 
Brown  should  be  contacted  for  plans, 
location,  and  development.  A word 
of  advice:  take  advantage  of  terrain 
and  available  facilities.  The  nursery 
location,  related  to  its  water  source, 
is  an  important  factor.  Others  are 
the  amount  of  grading  and  excava- 
tion needed,  costs,  and  choices  of 
materials.  Regardless,  the  goal  is  to 
build  something  that  will  rear  trout 
with  minimum  maintenance. 


Reinforced  concrete  or  concrete  i 
blocks  rank  number  one  in  materials,  j 
Others  used  include  railroad  ties, 
light  poles,  plywood,  flag  stones,  and 
the  like.  Amesite  is  down  the  list, 
being  hard  to  clean,  subject  to  weed 
growth  and  frost  damage.  Earthen 
banks  are  the  least  acceptable. 
Choices  are  often  related  to  avail-  ] 
ability. 

After  material  selection,  the  next 
step  would  be  raceway  design.  Gen- 
erally the  long,  narrow  form  is  best 
for  water  exchange,  seining  fish, 
feeding,  and  cleaning.  Vertical  walls 
are  best  for  sanitation,  predator  con- 
trol, and  the  reasons  listed  above. 

The  Commission  will  provide  work-  - 
ing  plans  through  Bob  Brown’s  office  i 
to  any  club  on  the  prospective  site 
list.  The  plans  are  flexible  and  in-  ■ 
elude  drawings  and  dimensions  for 
concrete  block  construction,  screens, 
and  bulkheads.  Basic  design  is  for  a ' 
50'  X 6'  section  with  a finished  depth  I 
of  2'8".  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
plans. 

With  some  adaptations,  existing  i 
construction  might  be  utilized  for  : 
nursery  purposes.  Some  clubs  have 
used  cellar  foundations,  impounded  1 
springs,  mill  races,  and  a cement-  ] 
walled  boat  ride  amusement.  Again,  t 
Bob  Brown  or  his  staff  should  be  I 
consulted  before  any  work  is  done.  ) 

A final  construction  reminder  | 
would  be  to  keep  the  raceway  narrow  3 
with  no  wing  walls  and  use  screens  3 
as  wide  as  the  raceway.  This  makes  | 
for  a fast  water  exchange  and  facil-  I 
itates  cleaning  and  netting  opera-  I 
tions.  j 

And  just  a word  about  lighting: 
Pole  lights  are  almost  a must  to  dis-  ^ 
courage  all  sorts  of  predation,  allow  1 
for  night  work,  and  emergency  con-  | 
ditions.  In  addition  to  the  broad  light-  j 
ing  facilities,  many  clubs  find  lights  I; 
directly  over  the  raceway  effective  in 
encouraging  insects  and  natural  feed-  !i 
ing  in  season.  These  lights  are  usual-  i' 
ly  suspended  so  that  they  can  be  » 
easily  removed  or  swung  out  of  the  I 
way  when  necessary. 
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KEYSTONE  CAMPING 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


Camping  At  Pymatuning 

Probably  the  most  extensive  camp- 
ground facility  is  located  in  Pym- 
atuning State  Park  over  three  camp 
areas  where  more  than  600  sites  are 
available  for  individual  camping  plus 
1,000  for  group  camping  by  pre-ar- 
rangement. 

Pymatuning  State  Park  can  readily 
house  this  many  vacationers  over  its 
15,000  acre  land  area  and  16  mile 
long  lake  which  includes  70  miles  of 
shorehne.  In  fact,  over  5 million  vis- 
itors come  yearly. 

The  lake  area  is  split  by  a huge 
Causeway  at  its  center,  making  Low- 
er and  Middle  Lake.  Sanctuary  Lake 
to  the  east  of  Middle  Lake  completes 
this  extensive  water  area  and  makes 
it  one  of  the  finest  nature  preserves 
both  for  migratory  bird  life  and  fish. 

The  most  modern  campground  is 
just  north  of  Jamestown  close  to  the 
Ohio  border  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
lake.  It  was  completed  in  1969  and 
contains  385  sites  and  seven  build- 
ings with  modern  flush-type  toilets. 
A new  water  system  and  sewage 
treatment  plant  serves  both  camping 
areas  and  swimming  complex  just  to 
the  south  of  the  camping  spot. 

One  camping  spot  is  just  south  of 
the  Causeway  on  the  eastern  shore 
and  another  is  west  of  the  town  of 
Linesville,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake.  Both  are  quite  primitive  but  ex- 
tensively used.  A few  private  camp- 
ing areas  are  also  functioning  in  the 
Pymatuning  proximity. 

Stretching  out  from  the  modern 
Jamestown  camping  site  is  one  of  thfe 


prettiest  bays  of  the  Pymatuning.  A 
good  swimming  beach  and  boat  ac- 
cesses are  included  in  this  complex 
and  sailing  is  a common  activity.  The 
Jamestown  site  includes  surfaced 
parking  spurs,  paved  roads,  some 
electric-power  outlets  and  dumping 
stations. 

If  you  want  to  catch  walleye,  here’s 
the  place  to  come  in  the  month  of 
May  or  early  June.  Few  lakes  any- 
where will  provide  better  walleye  fish- 
ing at  this  time,  but  forget  about 
fishing  for  them  at  almost  any  other 
season  at  this  peculiar  lake. 

During  the  springtime,  fish  net- 
ting and  hatchery  activities  are  at 
their  peak  at  the  Linesville  Hatchery, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
in  the  country. 

Spring  camping  at  Pymatuning 
may  take  a variety  of  interesting 
turns  and  it  is  easy  to  get  in  on  the 
feeding  of  some  of  the  thousands  of 
carp  located  at  the  Sanctuary  Lake 
spillway,  or  visit  Linesville  when 
dozens  of  muskellunge  are  going 
through  their  “ripening”  process  in 
troughs  at  the  hatchery. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  visit  to 
include  fishing,  you’ll  probably  want 
to  camp  at  the  modern  complex  just 
north  of  Jamestown  on  the  west 
shore,  for  just  south  of  this  area  is 
the  big  Marina.  Associated  with  it  is 
the  extensive  day-use  picnic  complex, 
near  the  dam  and  its  outlet.  The 
stream  below  the  dam  is  often  an  ex- 
cellent walleye  fishing  stretch  also. 

Bring  your  binoculars  for  greater 
enjoyment  if  you  go  to  the  fish  hatch- 
ery. It  has  an  outstanding  second 
story  overview  of  a broad  panorama 
of  Sanctuary  Lake.  It  is  here,  too. 


that  a mammoth  two  story  fish  tank 
houses  many  huge  fish  species  found 
in  the  Pymatuning  waters. 

Campers  who  fish  and  visit  in  May 
or  early  June  also  have  the  best  op- 
portunity to  catch  one  of  the  hulking 
muskellunge  residing  in  the  lake. 
Most  of  the  muskies  are  taken  by 
crappie  bass  fishermen  who  use  small 
minnows.  It  is  not  exactly  known 
why  the  ponderous  fish  tend  to  be 
caught  during  this  season  almost  ex- 
clusively and  so  often  on  small  min- 
nows; there  are  many  exasperating 
fishing  mysteries  about  this  partic- 
ular huge  body  of  water.  Lunge  got 
up  to  51  pounds  14  ounces  last  year. 
Such  a whopper  was  caught  by  75 
year  old  Frank  Brysh  of  New  Castle 
and  on  the  same  day  his  two  buddies 
also  landed  a muskie  each,  37  and 
19  pounds. 

Crappie  fishing  is  excellent  with 
minnows  and  bobbers  floated  five 
feet  above  the  hook  with  a good  hunk 
of  split  shot  also  used  but  most  of  the 
walleye  are  taken  with  nightcrawlers 
bumped  off  the  bottom  using  split 
shot  just  heavy  enough  to  get  the 
bait  down  to  the  gravelly  shoals  while 
the  fisherman  is  drifting  with  the 
wind  in  his  boat.  Trolling  with  spin- 
ner-nightcrawler  combinations  is  also 
good  as  is  fishing  with  jigs.  Always 
stop  your  boat  and  throw  out  the  an- 
chor in  any  area  where  you  catch  a 
walleye,  spot  your  course  and  go 
over  it  again  as  the  fish  are  in  schools 
and  tend  to  be  caught  in  the  areas  in 
which  you  locate  them  on  particular 
days. 

Ten  horsepower  is  the  limit  on  the 
Pymatuning.  Sunken  stumps  pre- 
dominate in  parts  of  the  upper  lake 
so  care  must  be  exercised  in  boat  use. 
Boats  not  equipped  with  motors  must 
display  a launching  permit  obtain- 
able at  the  park  office  near  the  James- 
town boat  Marina. 

Fishing  regulations  are  also  differ- 
ent. Eight  walleye  are  permitted,  with 
a 13  inch  minimum.  Spring  bow- 
fishing for  carp  may  also  be  good  in 
the  shallow  bays. 


The  most  modern  marina  at  Pymatuning  is 
some  miles  south  of  the  Jamestown  camping 
complex.  Boats  are  available  for  rental; 
bait  and  gas  may  be  purchased  and  a boat 
access  for  private  boats  is  available. 
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These  Southampton  brothers,  JOHN 
(left)  and  DAVID  KODAK,  were  fish- 
ing at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  when  John 
caught  his  23-inch  smallmouth  and 
David  caught  his  24V2-inch  walleye, 
the  larger  of  the  two  he  holds. 


JACK  KRUPA  of  New  Kensington 
holds  the  largest  rainbow  trout  ever 
caught  and  recorded  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  used  spinning  gear  and  a spinner- 
nightcrawler  to  lure  the  32-inch,  15V2- 
pounder  from  Lake  Erie. 


EDWARD  KUNTZELMAN  of  Elizabethtown  holds  the  18-inch  smallmouth  bass 
he  took  from  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  RICK  MANGUS  of  Hyndman  (middle) 
holds  his  18Vi-inch  fallfish  (largest  reported  in  1972)  taken  from  Wills  Creek,  while 
JAN  AUVDER  of  Johnstown  holds  his  11  Vi-inch  rock  bass  caught  from  the  Juniata 
River. 


I 


ROBERT  LEWIS  of  Williamsport,  7,  holds  the 
391/2 -inch  eel  he  caught  from  the  Susquehanna, 
while  a Elorida  youth,  RICHARD  BODLE, 
holds  the  smallmouth,  also  from  the  Susquehan- 
na, caught  while  visiting  his  grandparents  in 
Northumberland. 


A musky  fisherman,  A.  ROBERT  COOK,  of 
Lewistown  holds  the  big  42-inch,  20-pounder,  he 
landed  from  the  Juniata  River  in  Mifflin  Co. 
and  WM.  SHUTT  of  Shamokin  (bottom)  holds 
the  17i/i-inch,  four-pound,  brook  trout  he 
caught  while  fly  fishing  at  Fishing  Creek. 


Little  RICHARD  JONES  proudly  dis- 
plays his  day’s  catch  last  July  while 
fishing  at  Shenango  Reservoir.  The 
larger  of  the  two  walleye  measures 
23 V^ -inches  and  weighs  344  pounds. 
He  was  using  spinning  gear  and  a twin 
shannon. 


This  huge  crappie,  an  18- 
inch,  2% -pounder  and  one 
of  the  largest  reported  this 
year,  is  held  by  fisherman 
JAMES  HUDOCK  of  Alien- 
ton.  He  caught  it  from  Al- 
burtis  Minehole. 


A Sunbury  youth,  TOM 
KOVEZESKI,  holds  his  20- 
inch  channel  catfish  taken 
from  the  Susquehanna  Riv- 
er near  his  home.  He  used  a 
casting  rod  and  a worm  to 
make  the  catch. 


LARRY  BAKER,  9,  of 
St.  Marys  was  fishing 
the  Allegheny  Rivet 
when  he  caught  this 
26Vi-inch,  lOVi-pound 
carp.  He  used  spin  cast 
equipment  and  a worm. 
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KEVIN  WHITE,  age  11,  of  Bedford  was  on  a 
fishing  trip  with  hjs  neighbor  at  Meadow 
Grounds  Lake  in  Eulton  Co.  when  he  landed  his 
nice  26Vi-inch  northern  pike.  He  used  a min- 
now for  bait. 


Young  DAVID  KALETA  of  Sha- 
mokin  holds  his  fine  catch  of  a 24- 
inch,  31/2 -pound  chain  pickerel.  He 
caught  it  at  Middle  Creek  using  spin- 
ning gear  and  a minnow. 


A Pittsburgh  fisherman.  IVILL1.\M 
MINSINGER,  15,  caught  his  nice 
19Vi-inch,  4>/^ -pound,  largcmouth  from 
Surrena  Run  in  Venango  County.  He 
was  using  spinning  equipment  and 
a plastic  tcorm. 


MARK  WARHEIT,  12,  of  New  Alexandria  holds  his  catch  of  a 
largemouth  bass  taken  from  Eidemillers  Pond  in  Westmoreland 
County.  It  measured  21  inches.  KENNETH  MILD  (right)  of 
Sharon  proudly  holds  the  3614 -inch,  1114 -pound  northern  pike 
caught  from  the  Shenango  River  using  a spinning  rod  and  sucker 
for  bait. 


A Muncy  fisherman,  EUGENE  GOOD,  holds  his  26-inch,  4%- 
pound  chain  pickerel  taken  from  Hunters  Lake,  Sullitan  Co.,  on 
a minnow  while  MARK  BE.VTTY,  8,  of  Aliquippa  liolds  the 
2614-inch  northern  pike  he  caught  at  Lake  Wilhelm  in  Mercer 
County  last  July  using  spinning  rod  and  a #3  Mepps. 


BILLY  WOOD,  Jr.  of  Lancaster  holds 
the  30-inch,  14-pound,  channel  catfish 
he  caught  during  a fishing  contest  at 
Long  Park  Lake  last  August. 


NANCY  WILHELM  of  Harrisburg  gets  help 
from  her  brother  WILLIAM  to  hold  her  prize 
catch  of  a 27-inch,  9-pound,  13-ounce,  carp 
caught  from  the  Conodoquinet  Creek  using  a 
doughball  for  bait. 


JOSEPH  HEFTY,  14,  of  Moscow  holds 
his  nice  bluegill  taken  from  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  on  a nightcrawlcr.  It 
measured  10-%-inchcs  and  ivcighcd  one 
pound. 


' DAVID  BROWN  of  Shamo- 
'kin  caught  his  1814-inch, 
3% -pound,  brook  trout  from 
■Fishing  Creek  last  June. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  receive  many  more  photos  than  we  can  possibly  publish  and  have 
limited  the  FISH  TALES  section  to  pictures  of  CITATION  SIZE  FISH 
ONLY. 

Citation  applications  are  available  at  sporting  goods  stores  or  from 
your  local  Waterways  Patrolman. 

IMPORTANT: 

Citations  are  awarded  for  fish  caught  in  PUBLIC  WATERS  ONLY!  Waters 
must  be  open  to  fishing  by  the  general  public  without  payment  of  fee. 

Photos  should  carry  complete  information  on  the  back — name  and 
address,  species,  length,  weight,  when  and  where  caught  and  the  bait 
or  lure  used.  Print  plainly  but  do  not  press  with  a ballpoint  pen — we 
cannot  use  photos  with  writing  "showing  through"  or  those  which  are 
cracked,  blurred  or  poorly  exposed. 


Fly  fisherman  ROBERT 
FOX,  12,  of  Lykens  caught 
his  1014-inch  rock  ba.ss  from 
Little  Buffalo  Creek. 


iM  AY-1  9 7 3 
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Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  3 

populations  and  great  fishing  in  most 
of  them. 

George  B.  Stevenson  Dam,  on  the 
First  Fork  of  Sinnemahoning  Creek, 
Cameron  County,  is  one  of  our  typ- 
ical trout  lakes.  With  depths  up  to  30 
feet,  its  142  acres  provide  a nice 
trout  fishery  in  the  early  months  of 
the  season.  The  dam  is  located  along 
route  872  and  is  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources. Row  boats  or  boats  propelled 


by  electric  motors  are  permitted  and 
a boat  ramp  and  parking  facilities 
are  provided.  The  hot  spots  in  the 
lake  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouths 
of  Brook  Run  and  the  First  Fork.  The 
Dark  Hendrickson,  the  Ginger  Quill, 
and  the  March  Brown  in  size  14  are 
good  patterns  for  May. 

Neighboring  Clinton  County  has 
160  acre  Alvin  Bush  Dam  which  is 
very  similar  to  Stevenson  Dam. 
Roughly  two  miles  long,  and  bottle 
shaped,  it  is  also  maintained  by  DER. 
Parking  and  an  access  ramp  are  pro- 
vided for  use  of  row  boats  or  boats 
driven  by  electric  motor.  The  lower 
end  of  this  lake  has  parts  up  to  30 


feet  deep  and  the  upper  end,  in  the  I 
bottle  neck  portion,  shallows  up  con-  ' rt 
siderably  and  depths  here  will  aver-  n 
age  6 to  7 feet.  Numerous  springs  :si 
throughout  the  lake  bottom  seep  in  i,ij 
cooler  water  and  these  areas  hold  ij 
trout  all  year  long.  Wading  is  difficult  i 
at  Alvin  Bush  dam  and  best  results  by 
far  are  from  boat  fishing.  At  the  I 

mouth  of  Kettle  Creek  and  all  through  j 

the  upper  end  is  where  the  trout  seem  \ 
to  congregate.  The  same  patterns  that  ;j 
work  in  Stevenson  dam  are  also  effec-  s 
tive  here.  Perch  and  Blue  Gills  are  'j 
respectable  sized  here  and  should  'j 
provide  welcome  diversion  when  the  i 
trout  are  not  hitting.  f 


I 


Marion  Brooks 


In  Memoriam 

The  mighty  voice  of  this  grand  lady  of  conservation  is  stilled  forever.  Her  deeds,  her 
accomplishments  and  involvement  in  what  traditionally  had  been  a “man’s  world”  'j 
brought  new  fire  in  the  conservation  movement  in  Northcentral  Pennsylvania  and  her  .J 
influence  was  felt  statewide. 

Having  just  received  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  White  Hat  Award  (1972)  our  i Ji 
photograph  of  Marion  Brooks  depicts  her  in  a quiet  moment.  Overwhelmed  with  emotion  i 

. . . speechless  for  one  of  the  very  few  times  in  her  life,  she  seemed  completely  out  of  | 

character.  Marion  challenged  the  great  and  the  small  with  righteous  indignation  when  she  | 

felt  the  cause  of  conservation  was  not  being  served.  j 

Marion  Brooks  was  Chairman  of  the  Fish  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  | 

of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  was  the  first  woman  ever  elected  to  a Division  presidency  I 

(Northcentral — 1968).  She  worked  closely  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  was  active  j 

in  many  conservation  oriented  organizations.  Her  passing  will  leave  a great  void  in  the  j 

ranks  of  crusading  conservationists. 
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Aquatic  Insects 

continued  from  page  13 

tack  domesticated  animals,  especially 
turkeys,  and  are  vectors  of  a blood 
parasite  fatal  to  ducklings  of  black 
and  wood  ducks. 

Mosquitoes — (8)  belong  with  the 
true  flies,  number  over  1000  species, 
and  are  found  around  the  world. 
They  are  long-legged,  fragile  insects 
with  the  antennae  plumy  on  the 


male,  bead-like  on  the  female.  Their 
dreaded  “song”  is,  of  course,  made 
by  the  wings.  Sadly,  the  females  re- 
quire a meal  of  blood  to  insure  suc- 
cessful reproduction.  They  attack 
mammals,  birds,  amphibians,  even 
reptiles.  Many  are  vectors  of  disease 
germs.  The  larvae  live  in  fresh,  salt, 
and  alkaline  waters.  Fish  grab  them 
from  below  as  they  seek  oxygen 
through  the  water  film.  Man  coats 
swamp  waters  with  oil  to  suffocate 
them.  Bats  and  nighthawks  hunt  the 
adults  at  night  and  the  next  morning 
birds  and  dragonflies  take  over.  Spi- 
ders and  amphibians  take  a heavy 
toll.  Yet  their  numbers  seem  to  in- 
crease. Happily,  there  are  successful 
repellants  on  the  market  so  that  one 
can  fish  in  relative  comfort  in  spite 
of  them. 

Deer  Flies — (9)  or  sand  flies  are 
smaller  members  of  that  big,  world- 
wide family,  the  Tabanidae.  The  big 
ones,  the  horseflies  or  gadflies,  are 
usually  swift  and  noisy  . . . you  know 
when  they’re  about.  They  have  clear 
wings  which  will  distinguish  them 
from  the  deer  flies  whose  wings  are 


rather  handsomely  spotted  or  banded  ^ 
with  brown  or  black.  Fortunately, 
they  are  diurnal  so  the  night  angler  > 
isn’t  bothered  with  them,  but  how  < 
they  (again,  the  female)  may  tor-  ( 
ment  the  day  fisherman!  They  move  . 
with  a maddening  deliberation.  The 
aquatic  larvae  hatch  from  eggs  laid 
on  plants  that  grow  in  or  along  the 
water’s  edge.  The  young  have  12  seg- 
ments, each  protected  by  a chitinous  J 
ring.  They  feed  on  plant  or  animal  i 
tissue. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLEK 


TAKING  A CIOSBR  LOOK 


hy  Tom  Fegely 


Bull  of  The  Pond 

By  the  end  of  April  most  Pennsyl- 
vania frogs  have  shaken  their 
winter’s  drowse  and  a few  have  even 
done  their  breeding.  The  bullfrog, 
however,  is  just  beginning  to  tune  up 
its  vocal  cords.  Although  its  southern 
counterparts  may  breed  as  early  as 
February,  the  Keystone  residents  pro- 
long their  courting  until  well  into 
July. 

The  name  BULLfrog  is  fitting  not 
only  because  of  its  size  but  its  pug- 
nacious actions  as  well.  Sitting  like 
meditating  Buddhas  among  the  duck- 
weed and  lily  pads,  two  males  will 
approach  and  lunge  forward  at  one 
another  as  if  in  training  for  football 
season.  As  territories  are  established, 
the  familiar  “jug-o-rum”  resonates 
across  the  evening  pond.  The  females 
are  not  as  vociferous  as  the  males, 


their  main  sound  being  a loud  “yarp” 
when  frightened  from  a shoreline 
perch. 

Shortly  after  mating,  the  female 
deposits  thousands  of  gelatinous  eggs 
in  a floating  mass.  In  one  or  two 
weeks  they  hatch  and  by  summer’s 
end,  grow  into  inch-long  tadpoles.  In 
this  stage  they  hibernate  over  two 
winters,  a feature  unique  among 
members  of  the  frog  clan.  During 
this  prolonged  metamorphosis,  the 
tadpole  may  grow  to  six  inches  or 
more  before  losing  its  gills,  grow- 
ing legs  and  developing  lungs.  It 
isn’t  until  two  or  three  years  after 
metamorphizing  that  the  bullfrog 
reaches  sexual  maturity  and  starts 
the  cycle  anew. 

Predators  of  Rana  catesbiana  are 
numerous  for  both  the  “polliwog”  and 
adult.  Fish,  wading  birds,  giant  wa- 
ter bugs,  water  snakes  and  other 
frogs  all  include  tadpoles  in  their 
diet.  Adults  must  contend  with  rac- 


coons, skunks,  otters,  minks,  herons, 
hawks  and  most  of  all  . . . man. 

As  the  predators  change  with  ma- 
turity so  does  the  bullfrog's  diet.  Tad- 
poles feed  on  algae  and  decaying 
plant  matter.  Young  frogs  prey  on  in- 
sects and  other  small  water  animals. 
Adult  “bulls”  are  voracious  feeders. 
Fish,  crayfish,  salamanders,  other 
frogs  and  even  mice  and  ducklings 
fall  prey  to  this  amphibious  giant. 
One  documented  account  even  tells 
of  a sparrow  being  plucked  from  the 
air  as  it  flew  across  a fish  pond. 

The  bullfrog’s  only  defense  is  es- 
cape. With  a sharp  squawk  it  dives 
for  the  bottom  of  tbe  pond  where  it 
closes  its  nostrils  and  remains  mo- 
tionless. There  it  may  stay  for  a con- 
siderable time  because  some  oxygen 
can  be  absorbed  through  the  skin. 

Besides  gaining  distinction  for  its 
large  size  and  long  larval  period,  it 
also  outlives  its  smaller  cousins,  often 
surviving  for  as  many  as  16  years. 

Many  college  students  know"  the 
bullfrog  best  as  a laboratory  speci- 
men. Half  a million  are  sold  by  bio- 
logical supply  houses  each  year.  An- 
other market  for  large  bullfrogs  is 
in  big-city  restaurants  where  its  legs 
are  considered  a delicacy.  To  camp- 
ers, anglers  and  other  outdoorsmen, 
however,  its  deep-throated  serenade 
may  round  out  a perfect  day  afield. 


i 


The  bullfrog  is  a voracious  feeder,  including  young 
water  snakes  and  other  frogs  in  its  diet.  Although 
this  pickerel  frog  secretes  a poisonous  fluid  from  its 
skin,  it  doesn't  seem  to  bother  the  bullfrog. 

Editor's  Note: 

As  many  of  our  readers  have  since  advised  us,  last  month's 
captions  (i.e.,  the  spring  peeper  and  the  pickerel  frog)  were 
inadvertently  transposed.  Our  apologies  to  all. 


Bullfrog  tadpoles  overwinter  in  Pennsylvania 
for  two  seasons.  In  the  South  they  only  spend 
one  year  in  this  larval  stage  but  to  the  North 
may  hibernate  for  as  many  as  three  winters. 


Time  on  your  hands 
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”Not  Our  Concern? 

It  Most  Certainly  Is ! 
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In  our  modest  request  for  increased  revenues  in  the  form  of  a fishing  license  increase,  we  didn’t  try 
to  explain  in  detail  to  the  “stockholders,”  Pennnsylvania’s  Fishermen,  one  of  the  realities  of  our 
fisheries’  management  which  is  international  in  scope. 

Over-fishing  and  changing  water  temperatures  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  greatly  reduced  the 
catches  of  anchovies  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  Following  this,  Peru  banned  all  exports  of  fish  oil  and 
fish  meal  which  hatcheries,  both  state  and  federal,  depend  upon  for  raising  fish.  Unfortunately,  Peru 
controls  80%  of  the  world’s  fish  meal  and  fish  oil.  Coupled  with  this,  the  poor  harvesting  conditions 
in  the  United  States  last  fall  cut  the  supply  of  soybeans  to  a minimum.  Soybeans  are  a good  source 
of  protein  and  the  most  logical  substitute  for  fish  food. 

How  has  this  affected  us  here  in  Pennsylvania?  To  put  it  all  into  round  numbers,  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber, 1972,  fish  meal  could  be  purchased  for  about  $180  per  ton.  Today,  the  price  is  $440  per  ton  while 
soybean  meal  has  jumped  from  $105  per  ton  to  $275  per  ton!  And  prepared  fish  food  has  jumped  from 
$7.50  to  $14.00  per  100  pounds — where,  and  if,  it  can  be  found.  So,  with  almost  3 million  pounds  of 
this  food  needed  annually  by  our  hatcheries,  we  are  very  much  concerned  when  the  offshore  fisheries 
are  threatened  by  over-exploitation,  even  though  we  have  no  coastline. 

Because  of  our  legal  “interest”  in  anadromous  fish,  Pennsylvania  is  a voting  member  in  the  At- 
lantic States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission.  As  the  State’s  Administrator,  I am  one  of  those  Commis- 
sioners concerned  with  what  happens  off  our  Atlantic  Coast.  The  fact  that  there  are  10  million  salt- 
water anglers  is  interesting,  but  this  has  little  effect  on  our  consideration  of  the  problems  that  attend 
all  fisheries.  Perhaps  Pennsylvania’s  membership  in  that  Commission  is  the  “cleanest”  of  all.  Because, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over-exploitation  of  marine  fisheries  off  our  Atlantic  coast  has  less  direct  ef- 
fect, we  can  make  objective  and  responsible  contributions  to  the  programs  endorsed  by  the  Atlantic 
Marine  States  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  factor  influencing  the  over-exploitation  of  our  marine  fisheries  resources  is  intensive  fishing 
by  foreign  fleets.  And  the  existing  jurisdictional  and  management  arrangements  have  been  inade- 
quate to  halt  or  reverse  the  trend  toward  the  serious  depletion  of  this  valuable  natural  resource. 
The  number  of  foreign  fishery  vessels  sighted  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  surveillance 
patrols  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  increased  to  640  vessels  in  March,  or 
240  more  than  were  reported  in  February  of  1973!  Relating  this  to  the  area  closest  (and  most  influ- 
encing) to  us,  the  foreign  fleet  activity  off  New  England,  and  in  the  mid-Atlantic  bight,  increased 
from  220  vessels  in  February  to  312  in  March.  These  are  predominantly  vessels  owned  by  the  Com- 
munist-bloc nations  led  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  followed  in  order  by  Poland,  East  Germany,  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  Cuba,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Spain,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Norway, 
Greece,  and  Canada.  These  fleets  include  stern  trawlers,  medium  trawlers,  factory,  processing,  trans- 
port, and  support  vessels  . . . and  very  few  research  vessels. 

In  May,  we  attended  a Northeast  Fisheries  Conference  meeting  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts 
where  it  was  revealed  that,  in  desperation,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  enacted  laws,  signed  by  their  Governors  (unconstitutional  as  they  may  be) , extending 
their  jurisdiction  200  miles  out!  These  were  dramatic  gestures  to  the  federal  government  to  do  some- 
thing. 

As  a Commissioner  to  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  I have  gone  on  record 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, endorsing  identical  bills — HR  4760  and  S 1069 — providing  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be 
authorized  to  promulgate  regulations  governing  fishing  in  a nine  mile  contiguous  zone,  as  well  as 
seaward  of  that  zone,  for  United  States  fishermen  and  foreign  fishermen  whose  governments  are 
signatories  to  an  international  fishery  agreement  with  the  United  States.  This  is  called,  “The  High 
Seas  Fisheries  Act  of  1973.” 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  gone  on  record  supporting  a resolution  of  the  Northeast  Fisheries 
Conference  “that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take  immediate  interim  action, 
pending  effective  international  action,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  coastal  re- 
newable resources  over  a defined  area  which  is  adequate  to  protect  those  resources  from  further  seri- 
ous depletion,  and  to  institute  management  measures,  with  maximum  participation  of  those  involved 
in  marine  resources  to  insure  the  maximum  benefit  from  those  resources.” 

Aside  from  the  fiscal  effects  on  Pennsylvania’s  inland  fisheries  by  the  depletion  of  these  resources, 
we  hope  that  you  endorse  our  activities  which  support  those  American  Fisheries’  interests  that  cele- 
brated their  350th  anniversary  in  Gloucester  this  year,  and  further,  our  support  for  those  rugged, 
rugged  Yanks  “that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.” 

If  you  believe  in  this — and  in  us — write  to  your  U.S.  Congressman  and  Senator  and  tell  them  so! 
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ON  THE  COVER:  "McKees  Half  Falls" 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  north  of 
Harrisburg.  Located  half  way  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Port  Trevorton, 
this  picturesque  spot  draws  as  many 
photographers  as  anglers.  From  an 
Ektachrome  by  the  Editor. 

ON  THE  BACK  COVER:  Mitchell  Lake, 
near  Cambridge  Springs,  in  Craw- 
ford County.  Photo  by  Edward  T. 
Gray. 


Assuming  that  the  mailman  has 
been  prompt  this  month,  you 
should  be  receiving  this  issue  just 
a few  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
bass  season  on  June  16th  and  if  the 
front  and  back  covers  of  this  issue 
don’t  drive  you  up  the  walls  with  an- 
ticipation, then  I’d  suggest  a trip 
to  the  family  medic — you’re  not  well! 

The  diligent  seekers  of  smallmouth 
will  look  at  the  front  cover  and  hear 
the  roar  of  that  riff;  they’ll  feel  the 
Susquehanna’s  refreshing  coolness 
surging  against  their  waders.  Having 
fished  that  spot,  I have  little  trouble 
re-living  the  tortuous  ordeal  of  wad- 
ing over  the  slippery  stones  on  the 
bottom  while  fighting  the  current. 
And  yet  it  must  be  done  if  you’re 
going  to  cast  out  into  the  slack  water 
where  that  lone  angler  is  anchored. 
A good  nickname  for  that  spot  might 
be  “Treasure  Pool” — I’ve  left  behind 
a fortune  in  lures  myself. 

It  might  not  be  a bad  idea  to  use 
the  days  between  now  and  the  opener 
to  get  things  in  shape.  If  you  haven’t 
checked  your  lures  since  last  fall  you 
had  better  get  busy.  Some  of  my 
“deep  divers”  dove  deep  all  right,  and 
that  river  does  a mean  job  on  the 
trebles!  Get  a good  hook  hone  and 
work  them  over.  The  same  goes  for 
the  flies,  spinners,  rubber  worm  hook 
rigs,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  those 
brand  new  bait  hooks  you  just  pur- 
chased. That’s  right — want  to  prove 
it?  (A)  Take  one  new  hook  and 
sharpen  same.  (B)  Compare  same 


with  a new  unsharpened  hook  from 
the  same  pack  under  a magnifying 
glass.  Convinced?  I didn’t  believe  it 
either  until  I tried  it. 

How  about  last  year’s  monofila- 
ment? At  one  time  I believe  I could 
go  from  year  to  year  with  the  same 
spool  until  I started  losing  terminal 
tackle  with  greater  frequency  than 
ever  before.  A simple  test  may  sur- 
prise you.  String  out  your  spinning 
line  ’twixt  two  saplings  and  check 
the  strength  on  both  ends  of  the 
line.  If  the  end  you’ve  been  using  has 
about  the  same  breaking  point  as 
that  on  the  bottom  of  the  spool,  you 
can  continue  to  use  it.  Generally,  and 
this  may  vary  from  brand  to  brand, 
the  color  of  the  outer  wrappings  have 
faded  and  the  strength  seems  to  have 
“faded”  likewise.  Cheapest  insurance 
is  to  buy  a new  roll  of  mono,  discard- 
ing the  old  spool’s  contents  in  the 
trash  can  please. 

If  you  plan  to  use  a boat  you’ll 
want  to  check  it  out  if  you  haven’t 
already  done  so.  The  condition  of 
your  Personal  Flotation  Devices  is  im- 
portant. Check  them  for  torn  covers 
and  straps.  Don’t  cut  corners  here, 
your  life  may  depend  upon  them  be- 
ing in  top  condition. 

How  about  the  motor?  If  it  doesn’t 
start  on  the  first  few  pulls  of  the  cord 
get  a tune-up.  Remember,  you’re  go- 
ing out  there  to  catch  fish  and  you 
want  to  save  that  arm  for  casting, 
not  trying  to  start  a cantankerous 
motor.  Check  the  prop.  You  can  nick 
them  just  so  many  times  before 
enough  metal  has  been  chipped  away 
to  upset  their  balance  and  the  vibra- 
tion from  an  unbalanced  prop  can 
be  a pain. 


If  you’re  new  at  river  boating, 
perhaps  you’d  be  wise  to  rig  up  some 
sort  of  prop  guard.  Now  don’t  write 
and  ask  where  to  get  one!  Practically 
any  garage  or  welding  shop  within 
ten  miles  of  the  river  can  fashion 
one  for  you.  I’ve  seen  everything  from 
pitchforks  bolted  in  place,  to  custom 
made  “cages”  and  each  owner  swore 
his  was  the  best  design  so  I’m  not 
about  to  go  out  on  a limb  and  suggest 
a type  for  you.  With  a good  prop 
guard  you’ll  spend  more  time  fishing 
and  less  time  fiddling  around  with 
the  motor.  So  much  for  the  “small- 
mouther”  and  his  river  fishing. 

If  you’re  sitting  on  the  fence, 
“Largemouth  vs.  Smallmouth?” — 
you’ve  got  a real  problem.  Your  even- 
tual choice  might  be  dictated  by  the 
waterway  of  convenience.  If  you’re 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  an  area 
that  would  allow  some  pre-dawn 
bugging  or  plugging  for  largemouth 
on  a pond  something  like  the  one  on 
the  back  cover  and  still  make  it  to  a 
stream  or  river  for  smallmouth  fish- 
ing later  in  the  day,  you  have  no 
problem.  The  choice  becomes  more 
difficult  if  good  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  waters  are  equidistant. 
What  to  choose?  The  largemouth  wa- 
ter offers  the  larger  trophy  since  they 
will  outweigh  their  smallmouth  cous- 
ins at  the  top  of  the  trophy  scale,  but 
fishing  smallmouth  water  also  offers 
a crack  at  a walleye  or  muskellunge, 
already  in  season.  True,  June  isn’t 
the  best  time  for  the  latter  two,  but 
the  books  are  full  of  catches  of  fish 
that  didn’t  go  by  the  rules. 

A good  many  of  our  waters  in  the 
state  have  both  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass  but  generally  a lake, 
stream,  or  river  is  predominantly 
one  or  the  other  since  their  habitat 
requirements  differ  considerably. 
Whatever  your  choice,  we  wish  you 
well  June  16th. 

(Rather  than  spoil  any  part  of  that 
photo  on  the  back  cover  with  a “sales 
pitch,  we’ll  slip  in  a little  subscription 
blank  right  here.  No  need  to  cut  it 
out  if  you  don’t  want  to,  just  give  us 
the  information  listed.  Thank  you.) 
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Did  you  ever  wonder  about  that 
section  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  specify  sturgeon  must  be 
five  feet  in  length  before  they  are 
legal?  They  are  supposed  to  be  native 
to  Lake  Erie,  the  Delaware  River  and 
the  Ohio  River  drainage.  Plenty  of 
rumors  are  circulated  every  year 
about  fishermen  seeing  them,  but  as 
to  actual  catching  of  one — nothing! 

It  looks  now  like  we  have  a real 
live,  bona  fide  sturgeon  cruising  the 
river  in  the  Pittsburgh  section  of  the 
Allegheny  River.  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Jerry  Crayton  and  Special  Bob 
Kopta  tell  of  talking  to  fishermen  who 
fish  near  Sharpsburg,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  five  miles  above  the 
point,  who  tell  vivid  tales  of  hooking 
into  a monstrous  fish  that  will  mea- 
sure around  five  feet. 

A fish  that  size  will  go  60  or  70 
pounds.  A half-dozen  different  fel- 
lows have  had  this  “thing”  hooked 
and  some  have  even  got  it  close 
enough  to  shore  to  get  a look  at  it. 
It’s  so  big  though  that  the  normal 
gear  they  are  using  just  isn’t  strong 
enough  and  eventually  it  tears  the 
line  and  is  gone.  That  thing  has  got 
to  be  a sturgeon! 

The  three  rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  are  seeing  a gradual  upgrading 
in  water  quahty.  Ten  years  ago  fish 
life  in  the  Monongahela  was  almost 
non-existent.  Today,  there  are  not 
only  “fish”  there,  but  some  pretty 
good  populations  of  Game  Fish  pres- 
ent. Largemouth  bass,  smallmouth 
and  walleye  are  occasionally  caught 
by  anglers  fishing  for  catfish  and 
carp. 

Fishing  pressure  on  the  “Mon”  has 
picked  up  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years.  Workers  at  J&L  Steel  have 
formed  a lunch  hour  fishing  club  and 
every  day  finds  them  on  the  bank 
looking  to  hook  into  a carp  that  will 
be  the  year’s  prize  winner.  Another 
good  area  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Youghiogheny  where  channel  cats, 
crappie  and  bluegills  are  being 
caught. 

The  Ohio,  from  the  point  down 
river,  has  also  perked  up.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Beaver  River,  in  Roches- 
ter, they  catch  quite  a few  large- 
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mouth,  crappie  and  channel  cat.  An 
occasional  walleye  and  northern  pike 
also  show  up.  Once  in  a while  a big 
fiathead  catfish  in  the  30  pound  class 
is  taken  from  the  Ohio  or  up  in  the 
Beaver.  Most  of  the  fishing  on  the 
Ohio  takes  place  at  the  mouths  of 
tributary  streams,  just  below  the 
three  navigation  locks  in  the  river, 
and  in  the  back  channel,  behind  Ne- 
ville Island. 

The  Allegheny  River  is  the  heaviest 
fished  and  has  the  greatest  variety  in 
population  of  the  three  rivers.  A 43 
inch,  26  pound  musky  was  caught  at 
the  mouth  of  Bull  Creek  near  Taren- 
tum  last  year  by  an  11  year  old  boy. 
There’s  good  fishing  for  channel  cat, 
right  now,  all  through  the  lower 
river.  Crappie  fishing  below  the  lock 
walls  is  fine  through  the  month  of 
May.  More  and  more  largemouth  are 
showing  up  and  some  fishermen  have 
started  to  take  them  seriously  and 
go  out  and  fish  especially  for  them. 

Odd  species  caught  here  include 
gar,  eel  and  gizzard  shad.  Trout  man- 
age to  make  their  way  down  from 
stocked  streams  and  are  caught  in 
the  river.  Few  walleyes  and  small- 
mouths  are  recorded,  but  this  will 
pick  up  now  that  minnow  fishermen 
have  started  to  go  out  after  the  chan- 
nel cats. 

The  whole  length  of  the  lower 
Allegheny  sees  some  fishing  pressure 
all  year  long.  Favorite  spots  are  at 
the  bases  of  the  Sharpsburg  Dam, 
the  Oakmont  Dam  and  the  Natronia 
Dam.  The  mouth  of  Pine  Creek  near 
Sharpsburg  and  the  mouth  of  Bull 


Creek  are  gathering  places  for  the 
locals. 

Each  year,  TRIAD,  a corporation 
promoting  industry  and  development 
of  the  three  rivers  holds  a huge  water 
sports  show  at  the  point.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this,  500  warm  water  fish 
are  stocked  in  the  river  at  the  “Point.” 
These  are  legal  fish  and  somehow 
some  of  them  always  manage  to  get 
beyond  one  of  the  nearby  dams  to  be 
caught. 

While  the  three  rivers  are  far  from 
being  a wilderness  area,  they  do  pro- 
vide a pleasurable  outlet  for  Alle- 
gheny County’s  more  than  60,000 
licensed  fishermen.  The  gratifying 
thing  about  these  three  rivers  is  that 
they  continue  to  get  better  and  better. 

It’s  nice  on  a warm  summer  even- 
ing to  be  able  to  jump  into  the  car, 
run  down  to  the  river,  rig  up  and 
start  fishing,  knowing  that  you’re  go- 
ing to  catch  fish.  With  a lawn  chair 
and  the  little  transistor  tuned  in  to 
Bob  Prince  cheering  the  Pirates  on, 
fishing  the  Three  River  area  is  not 
too  bad  a pastime! 

The  carp  is  still  king  here.  Though 
he’s  not  a flashing,  splashing,  six 
pound  rainbow,  he’ll  give  you  your 
money’s  worth.  When  one  of  those 
big  bulls  weighing  25  to  30  pounds 
picks  up  your  bait  and  heads  for  the 
far  shore  and  the  line  seems  to  melt 
from  your  reel,  the  adrenalin  will 
start  to  pump.  And  when  you  finally 
best  him  and  he  lies  spent  on  the 
shore,  you  will  know  you  have  been 
in  a fight.  “We  had  them  all  the 
way!” 


Waterways  Patrolman  Jerry 
Crayton  drops  fish  from  net 
as  pretty  mermaid  looks  on. 
Photo  courtesy  Allegheny 
County  Department  of  Works. 
Photographer:  Pennetti. 
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NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME! 

It  was  a pleasure  to  read  “Green 
Grass  Syndrome!”  in  the  December 
issue.  I specifically  enjoyed  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson relating  his  experience  fish- 
ing the  St.  John’s  River  in  Florida, 
and  the  value  of  the  county  fishing 
maps.  I also  fished  the  river  a few 
years  ago,  but  not  at  the  same  time 
he  was  there.  The  reason  I know  this 
is  because  he  was  told  “should  have 
been  on  the  river  a month  earlier," 
and  they  told  me  “wait  until  next 
month!” 

Although  Mr.  Williamson  only  said 
the  fishing  was  lousy.  I’ll  be  more 
specific  with  my  results.  I caught  one 
bass  in  five  days  of  fishing,  and  he 
was  no  more  than  a foot  long.  A 
few  other  fishermen  at  the  camp 
hired  a guide,  and  they  caught  one 
dogfish  during  the  week.  My  bass 
cost  me  $300,  but  their  dogfish  had 
to  be  closer  to  $800. 

Fishing  in  Florida  can  be  great  if 
you  know  where  to  go,  and  get  there 
when  the  fish  are  feeding.  I accepted 
this  logic  to  appease  my  fishing  fail- 
ures and  then  evaluated  my  trip. 
There  were  only  two  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  trout  season  I thought, 
so  I packed  my  bags,  folded  my 
money,  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania. 

Two  weeks  later  I was  in  Centre 
County  reading  the  map  a local  paper 
had  printed.  It  was  the  same  map 
that  is  part  of  the  statewide  set  Mr. 
Williamson  discusses  and  you  offered 
to  the  fishermen.  The  next  day  the 
trout  season  opened  and  I fished 
several  of  the  waters  presented  on 
the  map.  At  the  end  of  the  week  I 
had  fished  almost  all  of  the  trout 
waters  listed  at  least  once.  My  re- 
sults showed  around  125  trout  caught 
and  released  that  week,  and  a dozen 
killed  to  eat.  I didn’t  realize  the 
potential  of  that  map  when  I cut  it 
out  of  the  paper.  It  told  me  where 
to  go,  and  I already  knew  it  was  the 
right  time  for  trout  to  feed.  My 
only  complaint  is  that  it  offered  so 
many  choices  of  all  those  excellent 
trout  waters,  I felt  like  a lady  at  a 
bargain  table! 


I’ve  enclosed  a five  dollar  check  to 
extend  my  subscription.  At  the  pres- 
ent I have  over  a year  remaining 
from  my  last  subscription.  If  I paid 
$300  for  a one  pound  bass,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  caught  150  pounds 
of  trout  with  the  guidance  of  a free 
Pennsylvania  fishing  map,  that’s 
enough  proof  for  me. 

Charles  Furimsky 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

The  maps  to  which  Mr.  Furimsky  re- 
fers are  no  longer  available.  Ed. 

RACCOON  LAKE 

I am  writing  to  you  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  a group  of  sportsmen 
from  the  Beaver  County  area,  con- 
cerning Raccoon  State  Park  Lake. 

First  of  all  let  us  state  that  we 
know  that  this  lake  is  very  heavily 
fished  by  many  fishermen.  These 
fishermen  not  only  come  from  Beaver 
County,  but  also  from  Allegheny 
County,  mostly  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  We  live  in  an  area  where 
the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  is  quite 
high. 

Our  complaint  is  we  do  not  know 
why  this  lake  is  not  stocked  with 
walleye  as  well  as  trout.  Another 
complaint  is  that  when  the  panfish 
in  this  lake  become  large  enough  to 
keep  and  eat,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other they  drain  the  lake  which  is  on 
an  average  of  about  every  five  to 
six  years.  The  lake  at  the  present 
time  is  drained  down  completely.  As 
for  the  walleye,  the  lake  is  quite  deep 
and  a good  place  for  walleye  to  sur- 
vive. We  believe  it  would  be  a lot 
cheaper  for  the  state  to  stock  the  lake 
with  walleye  than  it  would  be  trout. 
We  know  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission does  stock  the  lake  with 
trout,  but  this  is  all.  Stocking  Rac- 
coon State  Park  Lake  with  both  wall- 
eye and  trout  would  really  make  the 
fishing  worthwhile. 

As  subscribers  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  fishermen  for  many  years, 
we  know  that  a lot  of  other  State 
Park  Lakes  in  Pennsylvania  are 
stocked  with  walleye.  We  sportsmen 
believe  that  with  the  price  of  fishing 
licenses,  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  fish  cannot  be  stocked  in  this 
lake. 

Just  for  an  example:  Stock  50,000 
walleye  the  first  year,  30,000  walleye 
the  second  year  and  about  10,000 
walleye  each  year  after.  As  stated 
before,  the  lake  is  quite  deep  and 
would  be  a good  place  for  walleye  to 
survive.  We  were  told  that  about  five 
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years  ago,  some  200  walleye  were 
put  into  the  lake  and  I know  person- 
ally that  a few  were  taken  out  of 
Raccoon  State  Park  Lake,  ranging 
in  size  from  22  to  26  inches  long. 
This  is  what  we  sportsmen  call  “Darn 
Good  and  Worthwhile  Fishing”.  When 
you  catch  a walleye  this  size,  you  give 
the  small  trout  a chance  to  grow 
larger  and  the  same  goes  for  the  pan- 
fish. 

I would  very  much  like  to  see  this 
letter  answered  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  as  we  subscribe  to  this  maga- 
zine and  also  where  all  other  fisher- 
men would  see  what  can  be  done  for 
Raccoon  State  Park  Lake. 

Thank  you  kindly, 

A Group  of  Sportsmen  from 
the  Beaver  County  area  and 
Fishermen  of  Raccoon  State 
Park  Lake. 

Your  request  for  information  on  Rac- 
coon State  Park  Lake  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply.  Normally  no  published 
response  is  made  to  any  letter  which  is 
written  anonymously  and  with  no  return 
address.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable 
policy  as  virtually  no  responsible  publi- 
cation will  print  anonymous  correspon- 
dence. In  this  one  instance,  Executive  Di- 
rector Abele  felt  an  exception  could  be 
made  since  the  questions  relative  to  Rac- 
coon State  Park  are  reasonable  and  the 
response  would  be  of  general  interest  to  a 
large  number  of  anglers. 

The  stocking  of  warmwater  fishes,  such 
as  walleye,  is  radically  different,  both  in 
procedure  and  in  concept,  from  trout 
stocking.  We  will  rely  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  management  biologists  as  to 
whether  walleye  or  other  gamefish  stock- 
ings are  needed  at  Raccoon  State  Park 
Lake.  A biological  survey  of  Raccoon  State 
Park  Lake  has  been  scheduled  for  the 
summer  of  1973.  The  biologists  who  will 
conduct  this  survey  have  been  made  aware 
of  your  request  and  will  certainly  eval- 
uate the  need  for  stocking  of  walleye  or 
other  gamefish  in  Raccoon  State  Park 
Lake. 

Any  problems  created  through  the 
draining  of  Raccoon  State  Park  Lake  are 
regrettable  but  this  lake  is  owned  by  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources, 
not  by  the  Pennsylvania  Eish  Commission. 
I am  sure  that  any  drawdowns  of  this 
lake  were  deemed  necessary  by  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources  and 
had  they  not  been  absolutely  essential 
for  safe  and  economic  management  of 
this  recreational  facility,  there  would 
have  been  no  drawdowns.  For  further  in- 
formation on  exactly  why  this  lake  has 
been  drawn  down  in  the  past,  I would 
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suggest  you  contact  the  park  superin- 
tendent or  write  directly  to  DER  in 
Harrisburg. 

Delano  R.  Graff,  Asst.  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 

‘‘THE  ONE  THAT  GOT 
AWAY  WITHOUT  BEING 
HOOKED” 

I am  a reader  and  subscriber  for 
the  past  37  years.  Tales  of  fishermen 
are  fantastic  so  here  is  one : 

I and  a friend,  Stan  Chernetski, 
came  upon  a beautiful  spot.  A large 
rock  abutted  a large  hole,  I stepped 
on  it  and  baited  my  hook,  dropped  it 
' in  front  of  the  rock  and  lighted  a 
I cigarette.  The  rock  started  to  wobble. 

I picked  my  hook  and  line  out  of  the 
water  and  the  rock  stopped  wobbling. 

' Stan  said,  “What’s  the  matter?”  I 
1 called  him  over  and  said,  “Step  on 
the  rock  and  drop  your  bait  and  line 
in  front  of  the  rock.”  He  said,  “What’s 
this?”  I told  him,  “Take  it  out.”  He 
did.  The  rock  stopped  shaking. 

I decided  to  over-turn  the  boulder. 
We  got  a pry  and  both  of  us  rolled  it 
on  one  side.  There,  our  large  trout 
escaped  without  being  hooked!  Every 
time  I dropped  the  bait  in  front  of 
I the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  the 
fish  would  try  to  feed  but  to  no  avail, 
i That’s  what  made  the  rock  wobble, 
j he  was  a prisoner  and  escaped. 

I Harry  Salamey 
Shenandoah 

Up  to  now  we  thought  we’d  heard  them 
aU!  Ed. 

: SINKER  GIMMICK 

We  do  a lot  of  trolling  at  Pymatun- 
ij  ing  necessitating  the  need  of  a lot  of 

II  slip  sinkers.  I cast  a lot  of  barrel  and 
i “Lindy”  type  sinkers  but  have  a hard 
i time  pulling  them  off  the  pins  until 
i I figured  out  a gimmick  to  get  them 
i off. 

I clamped  an  all-steel  produce 
, man’s  crate  opening  hammer,  head 
down  in  my  woodworking  vise  with 
the  cleft  handle  sticking  straight  up. 
I put  the  sinker  behind  the  cleft 
handle  and  pull  the  finishing  nail 
! pin  out  with  an  all  steel  ripping  ham- 
' mer.  Do  not  use  a claw  as  it  will 
i bend  the  pins.  The  head  of  the  rip- 
! ping  hammer  rides  against  the  front 
of  the  vise  to  help  make  a straight 
pull.  If  you  do  not  have  a crate  open- 
t|  er  a second  ripping  hammer  clamped 
( in  the  vise  would  probably  suffice. 

Charles  J.  Koehler 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  tip, 
1 1 Charles;  many  thanks.  Ed. 
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“ONLY  SLIGHTLY”- 

Here’s  $5.00  for  a three-year  re- 
newal. After  a leg  amputation  two 
years  ago,  some  of  my  “friends” 
think  I am  an  invalid.  I’ll  admit  it  is 
more  of  a problem  learning  to  walk  at 
age  81  than  it  was  80  years  ago  when 
I tramped  up  and  down  the  “old  pole 
road” — along  Salmon  Creek  in  Forest 
County.  But — I expect  to  prove  to 
some  of  the  other  old  timers  that  I’m 
only  slightly  handicapped  I didn’t 
do  too  well  on  trout  last  Spring,  but 
I can  boast  to  them  how  I killed  a 
125  pound  deer  at  150  yards  with  one 
shot  last  Fall. 

Arch  Reed 
East  Brady 

Congratulations,  Arch!  Hang  in  there. 

Ed. 

TAKE  NOTE! 

In  the  January  ’73  issue  of  the 
“Angler”,  Mr.  Kenyon  wrote  that  nu- 
trient loading  into  Lake  Erie  must 
be  reduced  if  the  lake’s  ecosystem  is 
to  improve.  He  mentioned  that  sew- 
age disposal  into  the  lake  depletes  the 
oxygen  levels  and  said  that  farmers, 
with  their  inorganic  fertilizers,  con- 
tribute to  the  general  eutrophication 
problem.  Since  fishermen  are  worried 
about  the  quality  of  lake  fishing,  the 
farmers  about  making  a living,  and 
the  municipalities  about  sanitation 
problems,  why  not  all  join  forces  for 
the  common  good? 

The  sewage  plants  could  be  con- 
verted into  places  where  wastes 
would  be  processed  into  organic 
fertilizers.  These  fertilizers  would 
then  be  made  available  to  farmers 
in  the  area.  The  municipality  should 
be  able  to  show  a profit  on  the  sale  of 
these  fertihzers.  Certainly  the  grow- 
ing number  of  organic  gardening  en- 
thusiasts would  buy  these  fertilizers. 
The  lake  and  the  people  would  be 
healthier  from  such  an  arrangement. 

Robert  O.  Klaput 
Hyde  Park 

Think  about  that,  readers.  Think  about 
it!  Ed. 

ATTENTION! 

Being  a subscriber  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  and  also  the  Game 
News.  I would  like  some  help  in  get- 
ting old  fishing  licenses  from  1923 
to  1938  also  1951. 

Anyone  having  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  please  contact: 

C.  E.  Crider 
1411  23rd  St. 

Altoona,  Pa.  16601 


NO  COOKBOOK  EITHER! 


I am  writing  in  answer  to  a letter 
published  in  the  March  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Angler,  by  Mrs.  Rosalie  Kay 
Coughenour  of  Hopewood.  She  states 
she  is  not  renewing  her  subscription 
to  the  Angler  because  there  are  too 
many  stories  in  about  boating.  But 
in  the  same  letter  she  suggests  you 
turn  the  Angler  into  a cookbook.  She 
would  like  a few  fish  recipes. 

I am  all  for  female  fishermen,  the 
more  the  better,  but  if  they  want  to 
turn  the  Angler  into  a cookbook,  then 
I suggest  they  do  as  she  asked  the 
boaters  to  do — get  their  own  book. 
Thank  you. 

Clark  R.  Worley 
Hanover 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY’S 
ONLY  COVERED  BRIDGE- 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  “Vanishing 
Bridges  of  Yesteryear”  by  Wilbert 
Nathan  Savage,  in  the  August  ’72  is- 
sue of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

A belated  correction  is  in  order, 
however.  Among  those  counties  listed 
as  having  no  covered  bridges,  Hunt- 
ingdon County  caught  my  eye.  Please 
note  that  we  do  have  one  remaining 
covered  bridge,  and  it  is  among  those 
maintained  by  the  bridge  crew  under 
the  County  Commissioners.  This 
bridge  is  located  in  Cromwell  Twp. 
near  the  St.  Marks  Church.  It  spans 
Shade  Creek  and  is  in  plain  view  of 
Rt.  522.  The  brush  has  been  cleared 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  and  it  is 
now  easily  photographed. 

This  bridge  has  been  painted  white 
for  many  years,  and  public  opinion 
would  have  the  color  brightened  up 
the  next  time  the  crew  gives  it  a coat 
of  paint.  I hope  it  will  be  red!  A 
personal  snapshot  is  enclosed  for 
your  file. 

Lewis  F.  Greene 
Huntingdon 

Thanks  for  setting  the  record  straight 
Lewis.  Ed. 
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The  Shenango  Reservoir,  in  Mercer  County,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania's  top  bass  producers.  Give  it  a try  this  season! 


Shenango 

Bass 

Bonanza 


by  Richard  Kinnick 


f C A pick  up”,  uttered  my  fishing 
£\_  partner. 

The  words  immediately  diverted 
my  attention  to  the  stern  of  the  boat 
where  Jerry’s  slack  line  was  rapidly 
disappearing.  Pointing  the  rod  tip  in 
the  direction  of  the  fish  carrying 
off  his  plastic  worm  he  waited  for 
the  line  to  tighten  then  sent  the  barb 
home  hard  enough  to  rock  the  boat. 
The  strike  brought  solid  resistance  on 
both  ends  but  line  pressure  won  and 
the  bass  headed  for  the  top.  A nearby 
fisherman  cheered  when  4 pounds  of 
largemouth  cleared  the  surface! 

Such  action  is  not  uncommon  at 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  newest  fishing 
spots — Shenango  Reservoir.  Located 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  in 
Mercer  County,  Shenango  is  rapidly 
gaining  fame  as  a great  bass  pro- 
ducer. Though  the  six  year  old  im- 
poundment probably  has  not  yet 
reached  its  prime,  it  has  been  produc- 
ing largemouths  in  the  6 pound  class 
— a respectable  size  even  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 
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Top  photo:  Shenango  largemouth  bass  and  a SVi  pound  walleye  that 
found  the  plastic  worm  irresistible  when  it  was  fished  over  an  old  sub- 
merged road  bed.  Lower  photo  shows  the  excellent  launch  facility  at 
Mahaney  Recreation  Area. 


Though  plastic  worms  produced  consistently,  plugs  are  quite  effec- 
tive for  the  fighting  bass  of  the  Shenango  Reservoir.  This  battler 
jumped  five  times  before  coming  in  exhausted  on  his  side. 


My  introduction  to  Shenango  came 
in  mid  1971.  Fd  heard  about  the 
lake’s  great  northern  pike  fishing  and 
was  anxious  to  try  it.  Having  spent 
the  previous  few  years  living  in  the 
South  I was  ready  for  a change  of 
pace  from  bass,  or  so  I thought.  After 
years  of  southern  bass  fishing,  the 
northern  counterpart,  especially  the 
smaller  average  size  of  the  fish, 
seemed  uninviting.  Anyway,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  noted  for  her  trout  fishing 
so  the  bass  fishing  couldn’t  be  spec- 
tacular. 

The  first  day  on  the  3500  acre 
reservoir  didn’t  see  any  northerns 
boated,  though  I did  manage  to  lose 
one.  However,  the  bass  were  over-co- 
operative.  With  the  help  of  Jerry 
Blinzley,  Publisher  of  the  Outdoor 
Journal,  7 largemouths  from  2Vi  to 
414  pounds  did  find  their  way  to  the 
stringer.  An  exceptional  day,  I 
thought,  as  I pulled  off  the  last  of 
the  fillets  that  night,  probably  won’t 
happen  again  in  3 years. 

About  a week  later  I was  eating 
my  words  about  as  fast  as  the  bass 


were  downing  my  plastic  worms. 
This  day  the  bass  were  particular, 
unlike  the  first  trip  when  a man’s 
hand  wasn’t  safe  in  the  water.  Today 
it  was  a purple  plastic  worm  714" 
long  fished  in  12  feet  of  water — 
period.  Anything  else  did  little  more 
then  disturb  the  calm  water.  My 
opinion  of  Pennsylvania  largemouth 
fishing  was  changing.  In  the  next 
few  weeks  it  would  completely  re- 
verse! 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
in  recent  years  concerning  “struc- 
ture fishing”  for  bass,  referring  to  the 
system  of  searching  for  underwater 
habitat  to  locate  the  best  fishing. 
Having  successfully  used  this  method 
in  the  deep  water  impoundments  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  I decided  to 
try  it  for  bass  at  Shenango. 

Structure  fishing  is  more  hunting 
than  fishing.  After  spending  an  en- 
tire afternoon  cruising  the  lake  with 
a depth  finder  I located  some  prom- 
ising spots  and  marked  the  locations 
on  a lake  map  and  in  a notebook 
(noting  obvious  and  not-so-obvious 


landmarks).  A flooded  roadbed, 
“sunken”  island,  and  a few  sharp 
dropoffs  were  valuable  finds  as  was 
a quiet  bay  with  a deep  water  shore- 
line. In  the  following  months  each 
of  these  spots  produced  some  nice 
bass  especially  the  deep  water  shore- 
line in  the  bay.  The  water  drops  to 
15'  just  off  shore  and  has  been  a 
real  hotspot.  As  a matter  of  fact  most 
of  Shenango  is  hot  for  fishermen 
willing  to  look  for  his  fish. 

Shenango  is  an  excellent  structure 
lake.  Unlike  her  nearby  sister  lake, 
Pymatuning,  the  Mercer  County  res- 
ervoir abounds  in  deep  water,  sharp 
dropoffs,  shallow  bars,  old  road  beds, 
building  foundations  and  any  number 
of  other  bass  producing  spots. 

The  lake  has  two  sources  of  water. 
The  Shenango  River,  the  main  source, 
and  Pymatuning  Creek  flowing  in 
from  the  northwest.  The  latter  arm  of 
the  lake  produces  the  best  for  me,  but 
both  are  good.  It  is  exceptionally  good 
fishing  on  the  north  shore  between 
the  railroad  bridge  at  the  Shenango 
continued  on  page  25 
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W hen  Johnny  Came 
Marching  Home 


by  Robert  Lynn  Steiner 


As  Johnny  watched,  the  big  brookie  came  racing 
out  from  under  the  snag  and  sucked  in  another 
mayfly.  Today  he  hoped  that  would  be  the  brookie’s 
undoing.  He  worked  his  Dark  Cahill  back  between  the 
“water  beech”  that  bordered  the  creek  and  shot  it 
forward,  landing  it  softly,  ahead  of  the  snag.  From 
along  the  side  of  the  flat  rock  raced  what  he  knew 
was  the  biggest  native  brookie  in  all  of  Little  Coon 
Creek.  It  hesitated  . . . then  smacked  the  Dark  Cahill. 


Johnny  raised  the  tip  of  his  fly  rod  firmly.  The  brookie 
flashed  for  the  snag  but  Johnny  gave  no  ground, 
knowing  that  the  snag  meant  the  sure  end  to  the 
5X  tippet  that  now  held  the  brookie  fast.  The  trout 
turned  and  headed  straight  up  the  hole  to  the  riffle 
at  the  top  then  surged  against  the  tippet  until  Johnny 
was  sure  it  would  snap.  He  slacked  a little  line  and 
the  trout  came  out  of  the  water  spraying  droplets 
into  the  morning  sun,  then  once  again  headed  for 
the  snag — this  time  with  less  determination.  Johnny 
raised  the  rod’s  tip,  turning  the  trout.  He  headed 
downstream,  lunging  against  the  fine  line  that  held 
him  captive.  Each  lunge  exhausted  the  trout  more 
as  the  rod’s  supple  tip  would  give  to  accommodate 
the  surge,  then  control  him  again.  He  dived  against 
the  side  of  the  rock,  shaking,  trying  desperately  to 
free  the  hook  or  fray  the  web-like  line.  Johnny  ex- 
tended the  rod  in  his  arm  beyond  the  rock  forcing 
the  brookie  to  take  his  fight  back  into  the  current. 
Johnny  could  see  the  battle  was  his.  He  would  have 
the  biggest  brookie  he  had  ever  caught  to  show  to  his 
father  tonight.  The  trout  was  dissuaded  easier  this 
time.  Then  unexpectedly  it  jumped,  shaking  with 
every  muscle  in  it,  trying  in  vain  to  free  the  hook 
that  dug  at  its  jaw.  He  was  coming  to  the  net.  He 
was  netted.  Johnny  gently  lifted  him  and  saw  him 
shimmering  in  the  sun. 

Its  orange-pink  undersides  appeared  to  be  all  of 
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four  inches  from  its  green  vermicular  marked  back. 
Its  fins,  edged  in  white,  stood  out  against  the  dark 
brown-green  of  its  sides.  The  blue  and  red  spots 
along  the  sides  added  brilliance  to  an  already  beauti- 
ful fish.  His  hooked  jaw  made  him  look  as  old  and 
wise  as  the  gnarled  hemlock  under  whose  roots  he 
found  shelter.  Johnny  thought  of  the  trout’s  valiant 
battle  and  then  of  the  many  other  trout  he  had  taken 
from  Little  Coon  Creek.  None  had  seemed  as  beauti- 
ful as  this  one.  It  must  be  fourteen  inches  long. 
Johnny  looked  at  it  and  then  unhooked  the  trout  and 
put  it  in  his  landing  net,  twisted  the  net  and  went 
to  look  for  some  ferns  to  line  his  wdcker  creel  with. 

When  he  returned  the  trout  was  fighting  the 
meshes  of  the  net,  still  trying  to  gain  its  freedom. 
Johnny  lifted  it  from  the  water  and  realized  how 
much  more  beautiful  it  looked  in  the  water  than  out. 
He  untwdsted  the  net,  looked  one  more  time  at  the 
trout  then  pulled  the  net  backwards  through  the 
water  allowing  the  trout  to  svnm  free.  He  emptied 
the  ferns  from  his  creel  and  started  the  two  mile 
walk  home.  There  would  be  no  fresh  trout  tonight. 
There  would  be  no  fresh  trout  for  three  years  for  he 
was  to  leave  on  the  morrow  to  start  basic  training 
with  the  army. 

Johnny  left  for  basic  training  a boy  of  just  seven- 
teen. He  could  not  foresee  the  future  nor  did  he 
guess  what  was  in  store  for  him.  He  was  trained  in 
artUlery  warfare  and  was  soon  helping  a foreign  peo- 
ple protect  their  homeland.  He  was  in  the  front  lines. 
Many  of  his  comrades  never  came  home.  He  wished 
many  times  that  he  was  back  on  Little  Coon  fighting 
brookies.  Instead  he  would  be  knee  deep  in  mud  pray- 
ing for  a lull  in  the  action  so  he  could  just  get  the 
mud  washed  from  his  face,  or  he  would  be  guarding 
some  insignificant  perimeter  praying  all  would  stay 
quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Seldom,  however,  did 
it  ever  remain  quiet  all  night.  He  remained  on  the 
fronts  for  a little  over  two  years  then  he  was  trans- 
ferred stateside.  There  the  people  had  changed,  or 
the  eyes  with  which  he  viewed  them  had  changed. 
He  was  confused.  Mother  cried  when  he  came  home. 
‘Thank  God  you’re  safe,  ahve  and  safe.  . . . We 
prayed  for  you  so,  son.”  Pa  just  smiled  his  smile  of 
approval  and  said,  “He  didn’t  even  shave  when  he 
left,  now  just  you  look  at  the  beard  he  growed,  Ma.” 
He  went  upstairs  and  returned  with  Johnny’s  fly  rod 
and  reel.  “Kept  the  line  dressed  for  ya,  son.  That 
brookie  is  still  under  the  old  snag  down  below  the 
Fox  Fields,  and  Little  Coon’s  flowin’  just  clear  as  can 
be.  One  of  the  fellers  over  at  the  camp  that  used  to  be 
the  old  Runk  Farm  hooked  him  last  summer  and  the 
trout  went  away  wearing  a number  18  black  gnat  . . . 
and  he  ain’t  gettin’  any  smaller.” 

Johnny  slipped  into  his  hip  boots  and  assured  them 
fresh  trout  for  the  frying  pan  tonight.  He  walked 
out  to  the  Glensey  Road  and  hiked  the  two  miles  down 
into  the  creek.  He  would  first  fish  the  beaver  pond. 
Then,  once  his  fly  was  landing  just  right,  he  would 
head  for  the  old  snag  and  reckon  with  the  keen  eye 


of  the  root  snag  brookie.  Arriving  at  the  beaver  pond 
he  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  beavers  had  ap- 
parently moved.  Only  the  cut  stumps  and  end  of  the 
dam  remained  to  teU  of  their  past  presence.  What 
was  once  a fairly  large  beaver  dam  was  now  only  a 
deep  run  with  undercut  banks.  There  on  the  bank 
at  the  top  of  the  chute  was  Seth,  the  retired  railroad 
engineer.  He  grinned  at  Johnny  as  though  a sudden 
breeze  had  wrinkled  his  weathered  face,  then  drew 
his  black  gnat  from  the  water  only  to  have  it  land 
back  next  to  the  chute’s  edge  once  again.  As  the  gnat 
hitched  a ride  with  the  swirhng  current  he  spoke,  his 
eyes  never  leaving  the  gnat  for  a minute,  “Johnny, 
that  old  brookie  is  a’waitin’  down  by  the  snag  for  ya. 
He  liked  to  caused  a city  feller  to  break  his  rod  in 
half  last  year!”  snickered  old  Seth.  “Looked  over 
bet’cha  fifty  flies  ’fore  he  ’cided  to  take  a black  gnat, 
fine  as  I ever  see’d,”  he  continued,  “then  snapped  it 
off  the  line  ’fore  that  feller  ever  knowed  what  hit. 
Everytime  I get  down  that  far  I go  crawl  up  to  the 
bank  and  have  a look  at  him,  make  sure  he’s  there, 
but  I haven’t  cast  him  a fly  since  you  left.  I watched 
you  catch  him  and  release  him  there  at  the  snag 
three  years  ago  and  he  was  yours  fair  and  square  . . . 
and  when  I saw  you  put  him  back  I knowed  you’d 
come  lookin’  for  him  soon  as  you  were  out  of  the 
Army.” 

Johnny  stood  back  and  watched  the  black  gnat 
land  one  more  time.  He  was  always  intrigued  at  the 
way  Seth’s  flies  seem  to  hover  over  the  water  before 
landing.  Then  he  walked  on  down  to  the  Fox  Fields. 
There  he  spent  a full  hour  castng  to  the  three  flat 
holes  in  the  meadow  and  took  a foursome  of  nice 
fat  eight  inch  brookies.  When  finally  his  number  16 
Quill  Gordon  settled  softly  on  the  water  with  regular 
consistency,  he  moved  down  to  the  snag.  He  crept 
up  to  the  bank  and  looked  only  long  enough  to  see 
his  worthy  adversary  lying  in  wait  along  the  big  flat 
rock  as  it  did  three  years  ago,  its  tail  slowly  fanning. 
He  slowly  moved  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bank 
and  down  around  below  the  hole.  There  he  eased 
through  a “water  beech”  thicket  and  waded  into  the 
creek.  He  moved  slowly,  coming  up  from  behind  the 
trout  so  as  not  to  put  him  down.  Then  with  the  pre- 
cision of  practice,  he  placed  the  Quill  Gordon  for- 
ward and  to  the  left  of  the  big  brookie.  Only  the  tip- 
pet fell  within  the  fish’s  view.  It  rose  to  the  fly, 
backed  under  it  as  it  drifted,  then  as  a silver  flash 
disappeared  under  the  snag.  It  would  not  feed  again 
today.  Something  had  not  been  quite  right,  a shadow, 
sun  ghnting  off  the  hook,  an  oil  ring  from  the  fly’s 
dressing.  Three  years  of  planning  could  not  outsmart 
this  crafty  old  veteran.  Three  years  ago  Johnny  had 
spent  many  nights  sitting  on  the  rock  looking  at  the 
broad  tail  extending  from  under  that  old  root  snag 
and  tried  to  figure  what  had  gone  wrong.  He  pulled 
off  his  boots,  slung  them  over  his  shoulder,  broke 
down  his  rod  and  started  home  barefoot  as  he  had 
done  so  many  times  before,  figuring  tomorrow's  plan 
of  attack.  Now,  as  before,  he  breathed  deep  of  the 
cool  fresh  air.  Johnny  had  come  home. 
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«Jig  A Crappie 

It’s  easy  and  enjoyable 


by  Tim  Coleman 


Suppose  someone  were  to  ask  you 
what  productive  fishing  is  avail- 
able to  somebody  who  doesn’t  have  as 
much  time  as  he’d  like,  can’t  travel 
far,  and  doesn’t  want  to  be  bogged 
down  by  a lot  of  tackle,  bait,  or  ex- 
pense? How  would  you  answer  him? 
How  could  he,  or,  for  that  matter, 
anyone  spend  those  precious  angling 
hours  profitably? 

In  answer  to  that.  I’d  say,  try 
crappies.  No  matter  where  you  are 
throughout  the  state,  he,  the  crappie, 
is  there.  Catch  one,  and  usually,  more 
will  follow.  Give  him  a break  with 
your  type  tackle,  and  a lot  of  “Oh- 
I’ve-got-one!”  type  excitement  will 
follow.  Use  the  right  lure,  and  a bait 
bucket  you  won’t  need.  Have  even  a 
meager  kitchen,  and  on  the  dinner 
table  the  crappie  will  shine.  All  this 
topped  off  by  the  fact  that  the  aver- 


age beer-caliber  wallet  won’t  receive 
a jolt  in  doing  so. 

Interested?  Here’s  more.  Crappies 
aren’t  hard  to  find.  Ponds  or  lakes 
are  your  best  bets,  although  I’ve 
caught  them  in  streams  and  rivers. 
Some  of  the  different  places  these  lit- 
tle dotted  creatures  call  home  are 
around  brush  piles,  near  overhanging 
trees,  beside  stumps,  near  sunken 
rocks,  where  one  lake  flows  into  an- 
other, around  bridge  abutments,  or 
dock  pilings,  or  just  finning  in  the 
current  caused  by  water  flowing  out 
of  a pipe.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
locate  them  is  to  look  for  groups  of 
anglers.  Go  over,  and  if  you  see  a 
couple  of  stringers  filled  with  the 
little,  silvery,  panfish,  then  you’ve 
just  found  a fishing  hole. 

The  tackle  I recommend  is  ultra- 
light spinning — a miniature  rod 


matched  by  a tiny  reel.  On  these  little 
wands,  calico  can  really  show  his 
stuff  for  your  utmost  enjoyment.  If 
you  don’t  possess  one,  any  good  light 
spinning,  or  spincast  outfit,  is  more 
than  capable  of  denting  the  crappie 
population.  Fly  rods  work,  too,  only 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  not  as  easy  to 
use  as  the  spinning. 

When  I first  started  crappie  fish- 
ing, one,  old  and  wise  in  the  ways  of 
the  water,  told  me  the  only  way  to 
fish  for  these  things  is  with  tiny  min- 
nows. Perhaps  it  was  a laziness  in 
me,  but  I never  bothered  trying  to 
find  bait,  but,  instead,  found  a lure. 
One  of  the  wisest  tackle  shop  in- 
vestments I ever  made  was  the  pur- 
chase of  my  first  two  1/32  of  an 
ounce  jigs.  The  crappies  ate  the 
wrappings  off  them,  and  I went  trot- 
ting back  to  see  the  man  behind  the 
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/ /lOve  caught  fish  on  larger  jigs,  but  for  best  results,  the  old  man  was  right  when  he  said  tiny. 


counter  for  more.  If  you  go,  try  to  get 
the  smallest  size.  I have  caught  fish 
on  larger  jigs,  but  for  best  results,  the 
old  man  was  right  when  he  said  tiny. 

Place  one  of  these  morsels  in  front 
of  a hungry  crappie,  and  it  will  be  a 
land-based  crappie  before  long.  No- 
tice, please,  the  word  place.  Say  you 
are  fishing  around  a bridge  in  20 
feet  of  water,  and  the  fish  are  pres- 
ently favoring  the  locale  around  ten 
feet.  If  your  jig  and  line  occupy  only 
the  uppermost  first-quarter,  then  it’s 
going  to  be  too  bad  you  didn’t  go 
golfing.  The  fellow  with  the  heavy 
stringer  is  the  one  who  tries  differ- 
ent depths. 

How  about  the  same  bridge  on  a 
windy  day?  1/32  of  an  ounce  isn’t 
much  competition  to  any  kind  of  a 
breeze.  You  could  either  crimp  a split 
shot  to  your  line,  or  double  up  on 
them  with  another  jig.  One  tied  at 
the  end  of  your  line,  with  the  second 
a foot  or  so  up,  might  produce  the 
desired  result,  in  addition  to  doubling 
your  fish-catching  potential.  The  size 
of  the  bottom  lure  could  be  increased 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  your  of- 
ferings are  where  you  want  them. 

Weight  is  great,  except  when  the 
fish  are  in  the  penthouse  sections,  or 
hugging  the  shore  line.  Another 
hypothetical  case  would  have  some- 
one shore-based.  Perhaps  there  are 
stumps,  or  rocks,  present;  the  water 
is  only  a couple  of  feet  deep,  and  the 
crappies  are  in  there.  The  weighted 
jig  is  fouling  in  the  bottom.  Already, 
a couple  of  arguments  about  getting 
lures  back  have  been  lost.  To  keep 
from  getting  snagged,  a speedier  re- 
trieve is  used,  and,  right  away, 
chances  are  cut  down.  Mr.  Calico  is 
not  like  some  of  the  other  hot-wheels 
species.  For  him,  a lure  has  to  be 
moving  along  with  a noticeable  ab- 
sence of  MPH.  The  answer — borrow 
an  idea  from  the  bait  fisherman,  and 
use  a bobber.  The  float  will  keep  your 
interest  at  the  proper  pace,  in  addi- 
tion to  keeping  it  out  of  the  mineral 
and  vegetable,  and  amongst  the  an- 
imal. 

I read  once  that  the  worst  way  to 
fish  is  simply  to  cast  out,  and  then 
reel  back  in.  The  jig  is  no  exception. 
Watch  it  in  shallow  water  under- 
neath the  bobber.  Instead  of  steadily 
cranking,  stop  and  start  twitching  the 
tip  of  your  rod.  Notice  how  it  moves, 
how  the  lure  seems  to  breathe  and 
come  to  life.  Imagine  it  doing  its 
gyrations  in  front  of  a crappie.  It’s 
no  wonder  that  a correctly  presented 
jig  is  the  last  thing  a lot  of  fish  re- 
member. 


One  fringe  benefit  to  all  this  is 
that  there  is  no  telling  when  other 
members  of  the  fish  community  will 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  jig.  Once, 
when  I was  fishing,  and  six  casts 
had  produced  six  calicos,  the  seventh 
yielded  a 3Vi-pound  largemouth.  The 
1-inch  long  lure  has  tempted  pickerel 
up  to  20  inches,  and  channel  cats  up 
to  17  inches.  The  biggest  victim  so 
far  has  been  a 5Vi-pound  carp.  Two 
seasons  ago,  on  a summer  evening, 
he  mistakenly  decided  my  little  lead 
head  was  edible. 

Last  year,  I overheard  a spectator 
ask  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a cane 
pole  what  was  he  going  to  do  with  all 
those  fish.  The  onlooker  was  informed 
that  in  God’s  good  time  they  would 
be  eaten,  every  one  of  them.  This  is 
exactly  what  I recommend  that  you 
do  with  the  crappies  you  catch.  If 
you  lead  a bachelor-type  existence, 
like  myself,  and  are  only  possessed 


of  somewhat  less  than  a dream  kitch- 
en for  food  preparation,  then  you 
follow  the  instructions  that  came 
with  your  electric  frypan.  After  pre- 
heating and  adding  Va  cup  of  salad 
oil  to  the  pan,  dip  the  cleaned  fish  in 
a mixture  of  V2  cup  flour,  V2  cup 
cornmeal,  1 tablespoon  salt,  and  V4 
tablespoon  of  pepper.  After  frying 
seven  to  eight  minutes  at  380  degrees, 
the  flesh  should  be  easy  to  flake  with 
a fork.  Topped  off  with  lemon  shces, 
plus  a bottle  of  cold  whatever,  crap- 
pies are  a treat  that  will  make  you 
glad  you  took  up  the  sport  of  fishing. 

Well,  there  it  is.  Why  not  give  it 
a whirl?  Pick  a beautiful  day  when 
you  can  really  enjoy  yourself.  Go  out 
to  the  spot  you  have  in  mind.  It’s  not 
hard.  Find  the  right  depth,  bounce 
the  jig  a couple  of  times,  and,  if  he’s 
around,  that  funny  little  fish  with  the 
trash  pile  name  will  put  a smile  on 
your  face. 


There's  no  telling  when  other  members  of  the  fish  community  will  come  under  the  spell  of  the  jig. 
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Take  A Boy  Along 


I still  remember  the  morning  I re- 
ceived the  phone  call.  My  grand- 
father announced  it  across  the  back- 
yard from  his  porch.  “Dave,  there’s 
a call  for  you.  Hurry.” 

When  I picked  up  the  receiver,  I 
heard  my  father’s  voice,  “Dave,  Emil 
Demniak  is  here  at  the  service  sta- 
tion and  he  wants  to  know  if  you 
would  like  to  go  trout  fishing.” 

To  a boy  in  the  fourth  week  of 
summer  vacation,  who  lived  among 
the  coal  mines  and  acid  waters  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  that  kind 
of  offer  sounded  like  the  promise  of 
eternal  joy.  The  answer  didn’t  require 
much  thought  or  waiting,  “Oh  boy, 
you  bet  I’d  like  to  go!” 

“Okay,”  Dad  replied,  “Emil  will 
pick  you  up  in  an  hour.” 

For  the  next  hour  I was  like  a 
whirlwind,  rushing  here,  grabbing 
there,  and  putting  everything  on  the 
front  porch.  Then,  with  a spade  in 
one  hand  and  a coffee  can  in  the 
other,  I headed  for  my  grandparent’s 
garden. 

My  grandparents  always  discarded 
potato  peelings,  apple  shavings,  cof- 
fee grounds  and  other  various  in- 
gredients on  their  garden.  They  prac- 
ticed organic  gardening  long  before 
it  became  stylish.  I was  told  the  in- 
gredients were  good  for  the  garden 
and  I’m  sure  they  were.  I also  knew 
their  garden  was  “worm  heaven.”  In 
a few  minutes  my  coffee  can  was  full 
of  lively  garden  hackle. 

With  all  of  my  gear  ready  to  go,  I 
sat  on  the  front  porch  and  waited.  A 
thin  column  of  smoke  curled  out  of 
an  abandoned  slag  pile  from  the  old 
mine  up  the  road.  The  mines  had  just 
gone  back  to  work  after  a long  strike 
and  Dad  was  working  at  two  jobs  to 
pay  off  some  back  bills.  He  wouldn’t 
be  going  today. 

Emil  Demniak  wasn’t  the  kind  of 
fella  you  might  expect  to  ask  a boy  to 
go  trout  fishing.  He  wasn’t  old  and 
gray  haired  with  misty  blue  eyes  that 
mirrored  many  past  trips  and  trophy 
fish.  Rather,  he  was  young  and  sun- 
tanned, a heavy  equipment  operator 
with  a perpetually  distorted  face  re- 
sulting from  a full  chew  of  tobacco 
and  half  a grin. 

Emil’s  pickup  truck  pulled  into  the 
driveway  and  in  a few  minutes  we 
were  on  our  way.  “We’ll  be  back  at 
dark,”  he  called  to  my  mother.  She 
waved  goodbye.  I was  filled  with  the 
feeling  of  lonesome  excitement  that 
befalls  a youngster  enjoying  his  first 
real  session  of  freedom. 

For  some  time  we  rode  silently. 


Finally,  I asked  Emil  where  we  were 
going. 

“Laurel  Hill  Creek,”  he  answered. 
“It’s  up  over  the  mountain.  You  don’t 
need  a license  because  of  your  age.” 
“Laurel  Hill,”  I whispered  to  my- 
self. “Now  that’s  the  kind  of  name  I 
like  for  a trout  stream.” 

Emil  questioned  me  about  my 
tackle.  “Have  you  ever  used  flys?” 

“I  tried  once,”  I explained.  “But  I 
couldn’t  get  on  to  it.” 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “it  takes  prac- 
tice. Maybe  I’ll  be  able  to  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.” 

An  hour  and  a half  after  leaving 
home,  we  arrived  at  Laurel  Hill.  The 
stream  was  smaller  than  I had  en- 
visioned, but  it  still  met  every  other 
expectation.  Laurel  Hill  twisted  and 
writhed  around  large  rocks,  slowed 
into  long,  deep  pools  and  then  re- 
freshened itself  with  another  white- 
water  plunge.  Hemlocks  and  moun- 
tain laurel  overhung  parts  of  the 
stream,  imparting  a dark,  mysterious 
appearance  to  the  water. 

I used  worms  and  caught  two  trout 
that  day,  both  rainbows  and  neither 
very  large.  Emil  used  a gray  nymph, 
caught  a dozen  trout  and  kept  six 
beauties. 

I arrived  home  late  that  night. 


tired,  hungry,  proud,  and  already  be- 
ginning to  culture  a growing  bud  of 
independence  and  maturity. 

That  day  marked  my  beginning  as 
a trout  fisherman.  In  the  many  trips 
that  followed,  a precious  storehouse 
of  memories  was  created. 

Emil’s  uncanny  ability  to  locate 
large  fish  brought  out  the  man’s 
amazing  patience  and  unselfishness. 
He  would  spend  hours  trying  various 
flys  and  approaches  in  an  effort  to 
entice  a specific  fish  to  strike. 

I remember  one  particular  brown 
trout.  The  trout’s  abode  happened  to 
be  under  a large  boulder  midway  in 
the  stream  about  twenty  feet  from 
each  bank.  The  water  rushed  swiftly 
past  both  sides  of  the  boulder  creat- 
ing a deep  hole  in  its  wake.  A large 
beech  tree  leaned  parallel  to  the 
water’s  surface,  touching  the  tips  of 
its  crown  to  the  water  and  effective- 
ly shielding  the  fish  from  the  sun  and 
us. 

Emil  had  a crack  at  the  big 
brownie  early  in  the  season  and 
missed.  Since  that  time,  he  had 
spent  many  hours  at  this  spot. 

Late  one  evening  as  we  approached 
this  section  of  stream,  Emil  turned 
to  me  and  said  rather  teasingly,  “How 
would  you  like  to  catch  that  big 
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brownie  down  under  the  beech  tree?” 
I looked  at  him  in  disbelief,  “Me, 
catch  that  trout?  Ha!  If  you  can’t,  I 
can’t.” 

“Yes  you  can.  I’ve  figured  it  all 
out.  Here,  take  that  worm  and  split 
shot  off  and  put  this  on.” 

He  handed  me  the  first  streamer  I 
had  ever  used,  a muddler  minnow.  I 
removed  the  worm  and  split  shot 
from  my  leader  and  tied  on  the  mud- 
dler. 

“Okay,  I’m  ready,”  I reported.  “Now 
what  do  I do?” 

“When  you  get  near  that  ol’  boy, 
I want  you  to  stand  upstream  and 
let  the  muddler  drift  down  past  the 
rock  with  the  current.  Give  it  a little 
twitch  to  make  it  look  like  an  in- 
jured minnow.  Understand?” 

“I  think  so,”  I answered. 

“Alright  then,  let’s  go.” 

When  we  got  close  to  the  tree  and 
boulder,  Emil  stood  behind  me  on  the 
bank  and  guided  me  to  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  trout. 

“Now,  just  do  what  I told  you. 
Strip  off  more  line  if  you  need  it.  If 
he  doesn’t  hit  it  the  first  time,  bring 
it  back  past  him  and  try  again.” 

Just  before  I flipped  the  streamer, 
I looked  up  at  Emil.  His  jaw  moved 
rapidly  and  his  cheek  bulged  with  an 
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abnormally  large  wad  of  tobacco. 
There  was  a gleam  of  excitement  in 
his  eyes. 

Hands  trembling,  I stripped  off 
line  and  cast  the  streamer.  It  seemed 
like  a piece  of  down  in  comparison  to 
my  usual  worm  and  split  shot.  I 
squinted  in  the  fading  evening  light, 
stripped  ofF  more  line  and  gave  a few 
little  jerks  as  it  straightened  out  past 
the  boulder. 

Suddenly,  WHAM!  I felt  a vicious 
“thunk"  and  the  rod  lurched  forward. 

I don’t  remember  setting  the  hook. 
The  next  thing  I recall  was  Emil 
shouting,  “Keep  the  rod  up.  Keep  the 
line  tight.” 

The  trout  shot  under  the  boulder 
and  then  back  out  into  the  fast  water. 
I felt  the  line  slipping  through  my 
fingers  as  he  rushed  downstream.  I 
stumbled  along  the  bank  after  him. 
Somehow  I managed  to  hold  onto  the 
fish  and  get  him  into  slower  water. 

By  now,  Emil  was  at  my  side  with 
the  net.  “Just  keep  the  line  tight  and 
let  him  play  himself  out,”  he  coached. 

Twice  the  trout  rushed  toward  the 
surface  then  suddenly  turned  and 
bulled  his  way  back  to  the  bottom.  If 
only  he  had  taken  a worm.  Then  he 
would  probably  have  been  deeply 
hooked  and  it  would  be  easy.  But 


with  this  streamer  he  could  be  gone 
at  any  second. 

Slowly,  the  trout  began  to  tire  and 
1 retrieved  the  line.  When  the  fish 
was  in  front  of  me,  I saw  the  stream- 
er protruding  from  a corner  of  his 
jaw.  Carefully  Emil  slipped  the  net 
under  him  and  hoisted  17  inches  of 
brown  trout  out  of  the  water. 

“We  got  him,  we  got  him,”  I 
chattered. 

“You  got  him,”  Emil  laughed.  “And 
I want  you  to  keep  him.  Maybe  I can 
get  some  sleep  now.” 

All  the  way  back  to  the  truck  I 
kept  opening  the  creel  and  looking 
at  the  trout.  He  was  my  trout  but 
I wasn’t  deceiving  myself.  Emil  could 
have  caught  the  fish.  He  knew  how 
to  do  it.  Yet  he  gave  the  opportunity 
to  me.  I was  awed. 

When  the  gear  was  stowed  away  in 
the  back  of  the  pickup,  Emil  turned 
to  me,  “You  can  keep  that  muddler; 
maybe  with  a little  coaching,  you’ll 
get  on  to  it.  Sure  beats  digging 
worms.” 

“Thanks,  Emil.” 

Like  that  first  muddler  minnow  in 
a vast  collection  of  flys  and  stream- 
ers, there  are  many  other  memories 
tucked  safely  away.  I remember 
watching  spellbound  as  a velvet 
horned  buck  drank  out  of  the  same 
hole  that  I was  fishing.  I can  recall 
shivering  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness 
of  Spring  as  bacon  and  eggs  were 
frying  and  coffee  was  perking  on  a 
sputtering  gas  stove.  I remember  sit- 
ting disconsolately  in  the  truck  while 
rain  drummed  heavily  on  the  cab. 
And  I recall  blistering  hot  afternoons 
when  Emil  and  I took  off  our  boots, 
dunked  our  feet  in  the  cold  water  and 
lay  on  the  rocks  to  watch  a Phoebe 
snatching  insects  out  of  the  air. 

In  the  years  since  those  first  trips, 
I have  fished  over  the  entire  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  I have  learned  how  to 
fish  a dry  fly  and  a wet  fly.  I have 
never  mastered  the  nymph.  But,  most 
importantly,  I have  started  three  oth- 
er neighborhood  boys  on  the  road  to 
trout  fishing. 

In  exposing  them  to  this  phase  of 
an  outdoor  life,  I have  adhered  to 
Emil’s  dictum,  “We’re  not  here  to 
catch  our  limit  or  compete  with  each 
other.  We  are  here  to  become  part  of 
the  outdoors  for  awhile,  to  enjoy  it. 
We  should  go  home  tired  but  better 
people.’’ 

If  something  is  missing  from  your 
fishing  trips,  take  a boy  along.  Play 
the  game  by  Emil’s  rules.  And,  don’t 
forget,  carry  a couple  of  extra  mud- 
dler minnows. 
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Ajailbreak!  The  desperation  and 
determination  that  drove  this 
fisherman  closely  resembled  those 
qualities  in  someone  cleverly  plotting 
a jail  break.  Indeed  he  was  planning 
an  escape  from  the  city’s  snarled 
rush  of  harried  commuters,  scream- 
ing jets,  blaring  horns,  choking  at- 
mosphere. He  longed  to  return  to  the 
soothing  mountains  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania whose  streams  had  wit- 
nessed his  past  fishing  triumphs. 

A year  had  passed  since  Fritz  Hen- 
derson was  able  to  get  away.  But  the 
scheming  and  dreaming  to  which  he 
devoted  many  hours  belied  his  real 
situation.  This  trip  was  destined  to 
be  truly  memorable,  he  figured.  It 
was.  But  it  was  memorable  for  rea- 
sons other  than  those  he  had 
imagined. 

Fritz  planned  carefully,  waiting 
for  a cold  snap  that  would  mean  “his” 
bass  would  demonstrate  its  full  fight- 
ing spirit.  It  would  have  to  be  one 
of  those  clear  moonlit  nights  he  had 
reasoned,  when  he  could  marvel  at 
the  big  fella  as  the  bass  savagely 
struck  his  plug,  guarding  his  territory 
against  intruders  like  a precisely 
trained  watchdog.  Experience  told 
him  to  assemble  his  gear  and  check  it 
meticulously.  He  had  narrowed  it 
down  to  the  bare  necessities:  rod, 
reel,  floating  minnow  plug,  rubber 
worm,  split  shot,  treble  hooks,  be- 
cause he  would  have  to  hike  in  to  the 
spot  he  had  located  with  glee  a year 
ago.  This  time  pressing  business  mat- 
ters would  not  interfere.  He  would 
go  tomorrow!  He  reached  for  the 
tattered  copy  of  his  favorite  fishing 
reference  and  carefully  re-read  the 
section  describing  how  a fisherman 
should  imitate  the  frantic  gyrations 
of  a slowly  dying  minnow;  though  it 
was  a section  which  he  had  long 
since  memorized  and  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

Sleep  continued  to  elude  him  far 
into  the  wee  hours.  He  felt  like  a 
small  boy  eagerly  enduring  the  de- 
licious agony  of  awaiting  Christmas 
morning.  When  sleep  finally  came  it 
was  troubled  with  dreams  in  which 
the  man’s  perfect  fishing  trip  went 
awry.  Perhaps  they  were  prophetic. 

Morning  came  and  Fritz  breathed 
a sigh  of  relief  as  he  stepped  out 
into  the  coolness  of  the  forenoon  af- 
ter rechecking  the  weather  forecast. 
He  allowed  himself  six  hours  to  make 
the  two  hundred  mile  trip  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  be  hounded  by 
schedules,  then  purposely  “forgot” 
his  wristwatch,  leaving  it  on  his 
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dresser  where  it  could  not  regiment 
his  stolen  sohtude  as  it  did  his  every- 
day existence. 


Arriving  at  his  old  picnic  spot  just 
as  the  sun  kissed  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  the  horizon  began  to  as- 
sume a golden  glow,  he  built  a fire 
and  cooked  his  dinner  . . . drank  cool 
water  from  a nearby  spring  with  gus- 
to and  nearly  succumbed  to  the  urge 
to  utter  an  exhilarating  bellow  of  ap- 
preciation. As  the  sun  began  to  set 
he  felt  the  urge  to  start  the  trek  in  to 
“his”  paradise. 

There  were  two  avenues  of  access 
to  the  spot:  one,  over  rough,  densely 
grown  and  rocky  terrain  was  less 
than  a quarter  mile  from  where  he 
could  leave  his  car  while  the  other, 
fairly  level  and  densely  forested,  was 
easily  two  miles  from  the  road.  His 
growing  excitement  destined  that  he 
should  choose  the  shorter  but  more 
challenging  route.  Leaving  his  locked 
car  behind  and  clutching  his  gear 
like  a child  clutches  his  favorite  toy, 
Fritz,  alternately  climbing  and  shd- 
ing,  and  occasionally  stumbling, 
made  his  way  to  his  coveted  spot. 
Just  the  sight  of  it  caused  the  sweat 
of  anticipation  to  break  out  as  he 
readied  for  his  initial  cast. 

Lofty  hemlocks  bordered  what  had 
once  been  a shallow  stream.  Long 
gone  beavers  had  done  their  work 
well,  however,  and  the  result  was  an 
ideal  bass  pond  with  a channel  cut- 
ting through  where  the  old  stream 
bed  left  its  mark.  The  moon  glim- 
mered on  the  surface  of  the  water 
which  was  pierced  by  numerous 
stumps  and  twigs.  A shiver  passed 
over  him  as  he  directed  his  cast,  al- 
lowing the  lure  to  smack  the  water 
just  above  where  the  channel  ap- 
peared the  deepest.  He  had  chosen 
his  favorite  plug.  A feeling  of  satis- 
faction came  over  him  as  he  moved 
the  plug  with  precision.  Nothing.  Af- 
ter alternating  with  the  old-faithful 


"A  year  had  passed  since  Fritz 
Henderson  was  able  to  get  away." 


rubber  worm,  twitching  it  to  wrig- 
gle convincingly,  his  presence  still 
seemed  unnoticed  ...  as  if  he  were 
the  only  living  creature  in  the  entire 
. . . WHAP!  Startled  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  strike,  Fritz  instinctively 
grasped  his  rod  more  firmly  and  be- 
gan to  reel  frantically  to  maintain 
tension.  He  skillfully  worked  the  bass 
out  of  the  maze  of  stumps  into  open 
water.  The  big  fella  struck  out 
through  the  water  with  desperate  de- 
termination as  if  he  had  been  care- 
fully schooled  to  know  just  what  to 
do  to  be  free  of  the  lethal  hook. 
Fritz  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  his  dorsal 
fin  slicing  through  the  water.  Care- 
fully and  cleverly  he  maintained 
a tight  line;  yet  he  allowed  the  bass 
every  opportunity  to  display  his  fight- 
ing spirit.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  a 
valiant  struggle  that  he  defeated  the 
bronze  warrior.  As  he  slipped  him 
onto  the  stringer,  Fritz  felt  certain 
this  fish  was  not  only  the  largest  bass 
he  had  ever  taken,  but  the  fiercest 
fighter  of  them  all. 

If  he  had  resisted  the  urge  . . . 
but  it’s  useless  to  speculate  because 
he  didn’t  resist.  He  relaunched  his 
floating  plug  and  suddenly  and  craz- 
ily, the  lure  arced  back  through  the 
mist-laden  air,  in  his  direction.  In  his 
haste  to  correct  the  ill-fated  cast,  he 
lost  his  balance,  fell  backward, 
reached  out  to  grab  something  for 
support,  then  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  He  lay  there  breathless  for 


several  seconds.  The  stinging  in  his 
right  hand  roused  him.  He  stared  in 
disbelief.  He  had  grabbed  the  plug! 
A treble  hook  was  deeply  embedded 
in  his  palm — one  of  the  barbs  had 
pierced  his  index  finger  pulling  its 
tip  to  the  center  of  the  palm.  Gri- 
macing, Fritz  gained  his  feet.  He 
steeled  himself  to  the  searing  pain 
and  forced  himself  to  assess  the  sit- 
uation without  panic.  A return  over 
the  rugged  quarter  mile  was  unthink- 
able; he  couldn’t  drive  anyway.  The 
only  alternative  was  the  two  mile 
hike  through  the  dense  forest  in  the 
dark,  with  one  hand  crippled,  the 
other  laden  with  gear.  He  would  have 
to  leave  the  bass  behind! 

After  the  tedious  trek  through  the 
woods,  he  spotted  the  dirt  road  and 
nearly  ran  the  last  few  steps  to  reach 
it.  The  excruciating  pain  in  his  hand 
was  mild  compared  to  the  intense 
embarrassment  he  suffered  explain- 
ing to  the  doctor  just  how  he  had 
gotten  into  this  dilemma. 

“You’re  not  going  to  believe  this, 
Doc,”  he  said  as  he  extended  his 
right  arm. 

“You’re  right.  I don’t  believe  it. 
That’ll  have  to  be  cut  out.” 

Returning  reluctantly  to  his  hum- 
drum existence  Fritz  lost  himself 
again — dreaming,  scheming  and  re- 
membering. He  recalled  numerous 
bouts  with  bass  over  the  years,  but 
this  last  battle  would  remain  the 
most  memorable.  He  carries  the  scars 
to  prove  it. 


"You're  not  going  to  believe 
this,  Doc,"  he  said 
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The  trout  that  fought  the  confin- 
ing meshes  of  the  net  hefted  a 
good  two  pounds.  From  the  rakish 
hook  of  his  under  jaw  to  his  bold 
black  and  red  spots  and  his  butter 
colored  belly,  he  was  a pleasure  to 
the  eyes.  Such  a mid-season  trout  is 
worth  a dozen  sluggish  specimens  of 
early  spring.  Twice  he  had  leaped 
clear  of  the  water  as  he  tried  to  reach 
the  safety  of  the  big  rock  at  the  head 
of  the  pool.  Such  is  the  stuff  of  which 
memories  are  made. 

It  had  been  a disappointing  after- 
noon. I parked  the  car  at  the  end  of  a 
barely  passable  woods  road  then  half 
climbed,  half  slid  down  the  rocky 
slope  to  reach  the  Black  Moshannon. 
At  the  tail  of  the  pool  I found  a flat 
rock  that  stood  above  the  shallows. 
I waded  out  and  assembled  my  tackle 
then  sat  and  dangled  my  booted  feet 
in  the  cool  water  while  I watched  the 
pool.  Prudence  motivated  such  a rest- 
ing place.  This  is  excellent  rattle- 
snake territory  where  the  reptiles  are 
sighted  with  a frequency  that  dis- 
courages most  anglers. 

The  Moshannon  is  a moody  stream. 
Its  dark  waters  carry  the  dark  stain 
of  the  swamps  of  its  origin  but  the 
waters  remain  of  fishable  temper- 
atures by  the  addition  of  waters  from 
its  feeder  streams.  Many  of  these 
brooks  are  crystal  clear,  having  their 
source  in  white  sand  springs.  When 
the  hatches  are  on  the  trout  rise  well 
but  on  occasion  the  stream  seems 


barren  of  life  and  is  as  dour  as  its 
dark  water. 

Within  easy  casting  distance  of  my 
seat  the  spring  freshets  had  deepened 
the  glide  that  followed  the  far  bank. 
Mirrored  in  the  smooth  water  were 
three  white  azalea  bushes  clinging 
to  the  bank  and  dabbling  their  roots 
in  the  water.  Behind  them  rhododen- 
dron formed  a dark  background.  An 
occasional  insect  flitted  languidly 
from  one  blossom  to  another.  The 
blossoms  were  white  stars  rising  from 
a whorl  of  five  green  leaves.  The  per- 
fume of  the  blossoms  seemed  to  flow 
along  the  water.  There  was  no  sign  of 
rising  trout. 

Frequently  under  like  conditions  I 
have  used  a high  riding  Blue  Spider. 
It  was  with  some  confidence  that  I 
attached  a selected  fly  and  attached 
it  to  the  nine  foot,  6X  leader.  The 
glide  yielded  nothing.  An  hour  and  a 
dozen  pools  later  I had  landed  one 
small  trout  which  I returned  and  had 
a few  half  hearted  rises  from  other 
fish.  The  sun  dropped  behind  the 
mountain,  soon  it  would  be  twilight. 

I left  the  water  and  walked  up  to 
my  favorite  pool,  the  “Split  Rock.” 
Again  I was  aware  of  the  perfume  of 
the  White  Azalea.  A bush  overhung 
the  deep  Stillwater  below  the  rock. 
The  fading  light  had  brought  a host 
of  insects  to  feed  on  the  rich  nectar. 
A fat  brown  moth  reeled  down  to  the 
water  and  spun  crazily.  Suddenly  it 
was  gone.  My  pulse  jumped.  This  was 


no  fingerling  but  a trout  of  respect-  j 
able  size. 

I fumbled  in  my  fishing  jacket  for 
a box  of  clipped  deer  hair  bugs  I use 
for  bass.  I chose  a brown,  fat  bodied 
bug  with  a pair  of  gray  wings  that 
lay  parallel  to  the  body.  Even  after 
fifty  years  on  the  trout  stream  I still 
fumble  in  the  presence  of  a good 
trout.  The  heavier  3X  tippet  to  which 
I attached  the  bug  would  drive  it 
better  than  the  light  one  I had  been 
using. 

A false  cast  or  two  and  the  bug 
bounced  off  the  side  of  the  rock  and 
fell  to  the  surface  a scant  foot  from 
the  spot  where  the  trout  had  risen.  I 
waited  an  eternity  (perhaps  fifteen 
seconds)  then  twitched  the  bug  ever 
so  slightly.  The  water  bulged  and  the 
bug  was  gone.  There  was  no  need  to 
set  the  hook. 

A dozen  years  have  passed  since  || 
that  evening.  From  open  season  until 
July  I wait  impatiently  for  the  White 
Azaleas  to  bloom.  Dawn  and  dusk  I 
seek  the  pools  where  White  Azaleas 
mirror  their  blooms.  Some  exception- 
al specimens  of  brown  trout  are 
there.  The  key  to  the  golden  treasure 
is  a little  brown  bug  of  clipped  deer 
hair. 

Thick  Cumulus  clouds  were  piling 
in  the  west.  The  air  was  so  sultry 
that  perspiration  dampened  my  shirt, 
dripped  from  my  forehead  and 
fogged  my  sun  glasses.  Overhead  in 
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the  green  canopy  the  Seventeen-year 
Locusts  droned  monotonously.  Oc- 
casionally one  dropped  to  the  water 
and  floated  untouched,  downstream. 
Two  days  previously  under  similar 
conditions  I had  enjoyed  excellent 
sport  with  the  medium  brown  and 
brook  trout  that  inhabit  Forge  Run. 
They  had  taken  a #16  Adams  or 
Blue  Spider  with  enthusiasm.  Today 
the  stream  was  dead. 

The  shower  came  so  quickly  that  I 
barely  got  my  rain  parka  over  my 
head  before  the  sky  opened.  I waited 
in  the  lee  of  a rock  ledge.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  worst  was  over.  When  it 
had  subsided  to  a light  drizzle  I 
went  back  to  my  fishing.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  stream  was 
barren.  Locusts  dislodged  by  the 
shower  floated  by  in  numbers.  I 
failed  to  take  the  hint.  On  the  pre- 
vious trip  I had  killed  four  trout  for 
the  table  and  on  cleaning  them  had 
found  no  sign  of  a locust  although 


they  were  floating  in  numbers  on 
the  surface. 

Finally  a trout  about  eight  inches 
slapped  the  fly  with  his  tail  and  was 
foul  hooked.  As  I lifted  it  to  release 
the  hook  I noticed  that  the  stomach 
was  distended  to  the  point  of  trans- 
parency. It  had  ingested  several  of 
the  huge  insects  that  had  been  pre- 
viously ignored. 

The  hair  bug  that  I attached  to  my 
leader  resembled  the  locust  in  size 
and  shape.  It  also  was  of  clipped 
deer  hair  and  rode  the  surface  with 
the  buoyancy  of  a cork.  Trout  so 
small  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  swallowed  the  bug,  struck  it 
repeatedly.  Other,  larger  trout  rose 
and  took  it  from  the  surface  without 
hesitation.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
land  several  trout  from  each  pool. 

I came  to  a deep  run  that  fanned 
into  broad  shallows.  The  bug  rode 
the  main  current,  bobbing  along  high 
on  the  surface.  There  was  a heavy 


swirl  but  the  trout  miscalculated  the 
speed.  When  the  bug  reached  the 
edge  of  the  current  1 was  aware  that 
the  trout  was  following  it.  Suddenly 
it  swirled  and  hit  savagely.  The  wide 
shallows  were  unobstructed.  He  came 
to  net  rather  easily.  It  was  a heavy 
brown  of  sixteen  inches  from  a 
stream  that  rarely  produced  a fish 
over  ten  inches  in  length. 

When  I bedded  them  in  hemlock 
tips  there  were  four  that  were  near 
a foot  long  and  the  larger  fish  added 
dignity  to  the  catch.  All  were  glutted 
with  locusts. 

I came  back  the  next  evening  hop- 
ing for  a repeat  performance.  The 
hair  bug  did  not  tempt  a fish.  The 
locusts  were  gone.  The  stream  was  its 
normal  self  again  with  junior  sized 
trout  once  more  making  up  the  bulk 
of  the  catch. 

One  of  the  charms  of  trouting  is 
the  day  when  the  unexpected  replaces 
the  normal. 
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The  very  edges  of  small  trout 

streams,  where  weeds,  tall  grass,  and 
other  vegetation  grow  close  to  the 
water  line,  are  excellent  targets  for  the 
dry  fly  fisherman.  Trout  find  a measure 
of  cover  and  protection  from  the  sum- 
mer sun  in  such  areas  and  also  like  to 
feed  there  on  insects  that  drop  into 
the  water. 

How  fine  a leader  point  should  be 

used  for  trout?  A general  guide  is  this: 
For  big  streamers,  a 3X  tippet;  for 
average,  all-around  use,  a tippet  of 
4X  or  5X,  and  for  very  tiny  flies,  a 
tippet  of  6X  or  even  7X. 

Some  pitch  dark  night,  when  fish 

spurn  all  the  lures  and  bait  offered  to 
them,  try  a black  wet  or  dry  fly.  In 
the  dark,  fish  see  objects  that  human 
eyes  have  trouble  spotting,  sometimes 
it  even  happens  in  daylight. 

Why  fish  with  wet  flies  and  nymphs? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Fish  of  all  kinds 
obtain  about  four-fifths  of  their  food 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Stringing  a worm  tightly  on  a hook 

is  a poor  maneuver.  Loop  it  lightly  on 
the  hook,  so  that  both  ends  are  free  to 
wriggle  in  the  water. 


Big  wet  flies  are  good  spinning  rod 

lures  in  angling  for  bass  and  trout. 
Clamp  a split  shot  or  two  on  the  leader 
or  line  about  a foot  above  the  fly. 
Or,  attach  to  the  line  a heavy  wet  fly 
leader  with  a dropper.  Put  the  split 
shot  on  the  end  of  the  leader  and  tie 
the  big  wet  fly  on  the  dropper. 

Match  the  line  to  the  fly  rod!  Good 

fly  rods  have  the  line  sizes  marked  on 
labels  on  the  handles.  If  your  rod  does 
not  have  such  a label,  consult  your 
fishing  tackle  dealer.  He  can  help  you 
select  the  right  line  to  bring  out  the 
action  built  into  your  rod. 

Wet  and  dry  flies  in  such  patterns  as 

the  Gray  Hackle,  Black  Gnat,  White 
Miller,  Royal  Coachman,  McGinty,  Ca- 
hill, Blue  Dun,  and  Yellow  Sally  are 
good  panfish  lures. 

In  fishing  with  a large  streamer  or 

bucktail,  bring  the  lure  to  the  surface 
occasionally  and  skitter  it  a bit.  A good 
strike  may  result. 

A narrow  stream  is  too  much  dis- 
turbed by  wading  and  should  be  fished 
only  from  the  banks.  Wade  only  when 
good  fishing  spots  can  be  reached  by 
no  other  means. 


Little  jewels  of  trout  streams,  often 

far  off  the  beaten  path  of  most  anglers, 
can  provide  exciting  sport  even  if  the 
fish  they  contain  are  small.  Use  flies 
with  barbless  hooks,  keep  low,  and 
move  softly,  and  pools  and  riffles  will 
reward  you  generously. 

If  poisonous  snakes  are  a problem 

in  country  where  you  fish,  try  an  old 
trick  of  the  woodsman.  He  walked 
noisily  in  snake  country,  figuring  cor- 
rectly that  most  snakes  would  hear  him 
and  get  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  a 
confrontation. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  concen- 
trating on  imitations  of  aquatic  insects 
in  fly  fishing.  Trout  also  go  for  grass- 
hoppers, beetles,  and  other  land  in- 
sects— even  butterflies — that  tumble  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Imitations  of 
these  terrestrials  are  effective. 

A reel  that  is  too  small  is  an  abom- 
ination. The  reel's  spool  should  be  fairly 
large  in  circumference,  and  narrow,  so 
that  the  line  nearly  fills  it.  Cheap  lines 
may  be  used  as  a base  on  the  spool, 
with  the  working  line  spliced  to  it, 
to  get  the  proper  line  depth  on  the 
spool. 
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The  following  appeared  in  the  December,  1972  issue 
OF  “The  Ensign”  and  is  reprinted  with  permission. 


Waking  Up  to  Power 


by  P/C  Lindsay  Lord,  JN 


There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  boats  should 
not  disport  themselves  with  all  the  happy  power 
owners  can  afford.  Until  just  recently  an  outboard 
manufacturer  awarded  silver  plaques  to  anyone  who 
made  the  “Hundred  Mile  an  Hour  Club.”  But  now  he 
doesn’t  do  it  anymore  because  the  club  began  to  lose 
its  glamour  and  exclusiveness.  To  join  his  club  today 
a fool  has  got  to  hit  a hundred  and  a half.  That  takes 
roaring  power  even  for  a lightweight  shingle. 

Of  more  than  academic  interest  is  where  that  pow- 
er goes.  Some  hulls  move  easily  within  a given  range 
while  others  have  enormous  appetites.  Canoes  and 
sail  boat  hulls  sUp  quietly  along  with  hardly  more 
than  just  a gentle  nudge.  But  beyond  that  speed  of 
stately  dignity  there  simply  is  no  way  to  force  these 
graceful  craft  to  swallow  added  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  far  extreme  would  be  a 
straight-lined,  barn  door  bottom  that  would  rise 
above  hydraulic  laws  and  skim  along  the  surface. 
It  would,  that  is,  if  water  surfaces  would  just  stay  flat. 
Such  ideal  skimming  action  seems  to  have  no  upper 
limit,  either  on  its  speed  or  on  its  thirst  for  power. 

But  water  isn’t  always  smooth  and  even  planing 
hulls  must  often  operate  at  less  than  planing  speeds. 
Therein  starts  the  constant,  endless  compromise 
which  underlies  all  maritime  design. 

We  see  the  compromise  in  hulls  of  every  shape  and 
convolution.  Deep  Vee  hulls  accept  more  frictional 
resistance  to  gain  a measure  of  more  kindly  action. 
Others  emphasize  their  dryness  or  stability,  perhaps 
their  roominess  and  frequently  their  transitory  style. 
One  timeless  fact  stands  out ; There  is  no  perfect 
boat,  there  must  be  compromise. 

Propulsive  power,  whether  engine,  oars  or  sail,  is 
consumed  essentially  by  friction  of  the  water  plus 
waves  created  when  the  moving  vessel  shoves  aside 
the  water  streaming  in  to  fill  the  void  astern.  Our 
sail  boat  shapes  and  others  of  displacement  type  are 
limited  in  speed  in  very  nice  proportion  to  the  square 


root  of  their  length.  This  scientific  speed-length  ratio 
seems  to  like  it  best  around  the  general  area  of  unity. 

This  figure  can  be  pushed  with  transom  sterns  and 
straighter  buttock  lines  to  1.3  or  so  but  that’s  about 
where  squatting  by  the  stern  begins  unless  we  intro- 
duce some  added  bearing  aft  to  simulate  the  water 
flow  created  by  a longer  hull. 

This  means  the  flattening  of  buttock  lines  and 
boxy  widening  astern,  much  like  the  forward  sections 
of  a larger  hull  without  its  after  half.  At  planing 
speed  the  transom  clearly  irons  out  its  shape  until 
the  surface  waves  from  either  side  close  in. 

If  the  true  hydraulic  length  of  boat  plus  smoothly 
ironed  wake  were  visible,  a normal  speed-length 
ratio  would  result.  But  since  this  length  has  never 
yet  been  measured,  planing  hulls  do  not  have  speed- 
length  ratios.  In  other  words,  a planing  hull  is  not 
restricted  to  a so-called  “hull  speed.” 

Another  aspect  of  the  speed-length  ratio  is  com- 
parison. Assume  a 25-foot  sail  boat  waterline  with 
square  root  five.  At  unity  she’d  have  an  easy  five 
knot  speed.  Then  take  an  ocean  liner  of  900  feet  in 
length,  square  root  30.  At  unity  her  speed  is  30  knots, 
with  just  the  same  proportional  expenditure  of  pow- 
er as  our  little  sail  boat  at  its  five  knot  pace,  each 
one  moving  easily  and  smoothly. 

Thus  we  have  two  avenues  by  which  we  may  ap- 
proach the  higher  speeds.  One  is  with  a longer  ship; 
the  other  is  with  a lighter,  flatter  planing  hull  with 
lots  of  power.  Between  these  avenues  are  many  cross- 
ing lanes  which  steal  some  wanted  quality  away 
from  something  else  to  tip  the  balance  more  toward 
speed  potential  or  back  toward  easy  riding,  massive 
power  or  economy,  roominess  or  kindliness  in  heavy 
seas,  deep  or  shallow  draft,  softer  entry  or  a drier 
boat,  less  resistance  at  the  higher  speeds  or  more 
control  at  lower  speeds;  the  list  of  wanted  opposites 
goes  on  and  on. 

A normal  planing  hull  at  cruising  speed  expends 
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^HERE  THE  POWER  GOES 

18'  OUTBOARD  RUNABOUT 


) WAVE  MAKING 
5 WETTED  SURFACE 
^ EDDY  MAKING 
^ AIR  RESISTANCE 


j i Figure  1 


about  two-thirds  of  all  its  power  output  just  in  mak- 
ing waves,  one-quarter  goes  in  overcoming  water 
friction  and  nearly  all  the  balance  goes  to  drag  along 
the  few  appendages.  Figure  1 shows  typical  resis- 
tances for  lightly  loaded  outboard  runabouts.  The 
proportions  shown  are  also  very  similar  for  larger 
huUs. 

Figure  2 was  put  together  for  comparison  of  wakes 
rolled  up  by  larger  cruisers  typical  of  many  in  these 
classes.  These  curves  are  not  the  total  power  for  the 
indicated  speeds;  they  show  the  power  used  for  noth- 
ing but  creating  waves,  the  rolling  up  of  waves,  water 
shoved  aside  and  piled  in  mounds  to  open  up  a chan- 
nel for  the  moving  hull.  That’s  what  takes  the  lion’s 
share  of  total  power. 

Of  course,  for  very  hght  weight  racing  hulls  that 
skim  along  with  almost  no  immersion,  inertia  sub- 
stitutes for  some  displacement.  But  at  the  common 
cruising  speeds  for  boats  of  practical  and  useful 
type,  the  total  weight  of  water  piled  in  waves  is  equal 
to  the  boat’s  displacement  for  every  boat  length 
moved.  The  wake  created  by  the  early  morning  fish- 
erman who  rocked  your  quiet  anchorage  contained 
about  two-thirds  the  total  energy  expended  to  pro- 
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pel  his  boat.  The  little  outboards  buzzing  flea-like  in 
the  harbors  leave  wakes  whose  size  and  weight  are  in 
that  same  proportion  to  the  original  disturbance. 

A delusion  entertained  by  many  skippers  is  that 
planing  cruisers  throw  less  wake  at  20  knots  than 
when  they  slow  to  five,  the  posted  speed  in  many 
harbors.  These  semi-planing  hulls  have  been  designed 
with  straight  line  bottoms  demanding  lots  of  power 
in  return  for  which  they  give  decreasing  increments 
of  speed. 

When  throttled  down  to  lower  speed  and  power, 
the  law  remains  about  the  same : two-thirds  for  mak- 
ing waves.  Perhaps  this  does  not  seem  apparent  to  the 
skipper  at  the  helm  since  hard-lined  hulls  run  much 
more  pleasantly  at  planing  speed.  The  fuss  created 
at  a five  knot  pace,  especially  around  the  bow,  be- 
guiles the  skipper  into  thinking  that  he’s  making 
more  disturbance  running  slowly  then  when  he’s  up 
and  running  as  designed. 

But  the  overall  effective  wake,  the  waves  that  cause 
disturbance  to  the  other  fellow,  remains  a function 
of  the  engine  power  at  the  time.  You  bought  and  paid 
good  money  for  that  wake,  old  friend,  and  exactly  as 
the  law  so  clearly  states,  it’s  your  responsibility. 
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WHAT  MEANS  THIS 


‘‘Slow^ 

Minimum  Height 
Swell  Speed^^? 

by  Capt.  C.  E.  Leising,  USCG  Ret. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Waterways 


Courteous  boatmen  enter  and  leave  an  anchorage  or  mooring  area 


with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  Photo  courtesy  of  Evinrude  Motors. 


Pennsylvania’s  boating  regulations  for  controlling 
the  damage  created  by  the  wake  of  a vessel  are 
somewhat  unique.  Regulation  4.10  A7  requires  the 
speed  of  all  vessels  to  be  limited  to  slow,  minimum 
height  swell  speed  when  within  100  feet  of  (a)  the 
shore  line;  (b)  floats,  except  for  ski  jumps  and  ski 
landing  floats;  (c)  docks;  (d)  launching  ramps;  (e) 
swimmers;  (f)  anchored,  moored  or  drifting  boats. 
The  regulation  then  explains  that  this  means  “a  very 
slow  speed  whereby  the  wake  or  wash  creates  a min- 
imum disturbance”  and  that  this  shall  apply  (every- 
where, meaning  the  100-foot  restriction)  except  for 
areas  which  are  zoned  for  skiing.  This  would  almost 
always  mean  speeds  of  5 MPH  or  less. 

Although  we  get  some  complaints  that  this  word- 
ing is  not  sufficiently  clear,  either  for  the  boat  oper- 


ator or  the  courts,  it  has  proven  successful  and  the 
term  has  been  accepted  as  an  effective  way  of  con-  , 
trolling  speed  and  wake  disturbance  in  areas  where 
it  is  needed  without  undue  restriction  or  the  promul- 
gation of  unenforceable  standards  such  as  “Miles  'li 
Per  Hour.”  Pennsylvania  has  a few  special  regula-  i 
tions  still  limiting  speed  in  MPH  but  these  are  being  '{ 
gradually  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  standard  term,  | 
“Slow — No  Wake”  which  may  be  interpreted  to  | 
mean  “as  slow  as  possible  without  losing  steerageway  ' ( 
and  so  as  to  make  the  least  possible  wake”  since  it  is  . 
recognized  that  no  boat  can  proceed  without  creating 
some  wake.  This  allows  us  to  use  but  one  marker  ' 
buoy  for  speed  control  rather  than  one  for  3 MPH, 
another  for  5 MPH,  etc.  ^ 

Every  boatman  knows  that  he  is  responsible  for 
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Photos  above  illustrate  what  IS  (left)  and  what  IS  NOT  (right)  "Slow,  Minimum  Height  Swell  Speed."  Photos  (Schuylkill  River)  by  Jim  Yoder. 


his  wake  and  also  that  speed  must  be  controlled  in 
restricted  areas  even  if  he  did  the  impossible  and 
maneuvered  his  craft  with  no  wake  at  all.  Our  regu- 
lations are  designed  to  guide  him  in  not  creating  a 
disturbance  that  will  endanger  property  or  the  en- 
joyment of  other  users,  thus  keeping  him  from  run- 
ning afoul  of  the  law,  while  at  the  same  time  remain- 
ing flexible  enough  to  consider  the  many  variables 
that  could  not  be  considered  if  we  were  to  set  a fixed 
speed  limit  in  “X  miles  per  hour.”  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  enjoyment  of  many  is  endangered  by  “cowboys” 
who  literally  scare  others  off  the  water  because  their 
“expertise”  and  the  “infallibihty”  of  their  steering  and 
engine  control  systems  is  not  known  to  others. 

For  each  boat  for  any  particular  body  of  water 
there  are  differing  conditions  which  affect  the  wake 
that  would  be  created  by  that  boat  at  any  particular 
speed — for  example  hull  form,  loading  of  the  boat, 
the  boat’s  course  in  relation  to  wind  and  waves,  the 
depth  of  the  water  and  the  proximity  of  the  shore- 
hne  or  other  boundaries  which  would  reflect  and 
thus  confuse  or  amplify  the  waves  created  by  the 
boat.  Also,  we  must  recognize  that  planing-type  boats 
can  be  operated  at  high  speed  without  creating  very 
much  of  a wake  at  all  because  they  are  up  on  top  of 
the  water  instead  of  plowing  through  it.  It  is  for  that 
reason  we  must  include  in  our  definition  intended 
to  control  speed  in  the  restricted  areas,  some  mention 
of  the  term  “slow.”  Actually,  it  is  very  simple  for  an 
officer  experienced  in  the  enforcement  of  the  boating 
laws  to  determine  when  this  regulation  is  being  vio- 
lated. He  is  always  generous  in  his  estimation  of 
the  100  feet,  the  amount  of  disturbance  caused  by 
the  wake  is  very  easy  to  observe,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  regardless  of  how  slowly  a boat  is  pro- 


ceeding if  it  is  creating  a large  disturbance  in  a zoned 
area,  the  operator  should  have  slowed  sooner  or  to  a 
greater  degree — probably  both. 

It  is  totally  impractical  to  regulate  speed  by  use  of 
radar  or  other  means  available  to  the  highway  pa- 
trolman on  a straight  road  between  two  stations. 
There  are  other  electronic  devices  available  that 
might  be  installed  in  a particular  harbor  but  these  al- 
so would  be  impractical  and  their  accuracy  is  always 
open  to  doubt.  The  only  enlightened  way  operating 
speed  of  a boat  can  be  controlled  by  an  enforcement 
officer  obliged  to  protect  the  safety  of  other  users  of 
the  water  is  by  his  exercising  good  judgment  in  the 
enforcement  of  our  “slow,  minimum  height  swell 
speed”  regulation  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  any 
more  clearly  spelled  out  for  the  guidance  of  the  oper- 
ator or  the  enforcement  officer. 

Alternative  ways  of  controlling  the  speed  and  dis- 
turbances caused  by  high  speed  operation  are  of 
course  (a)  a horse  power  limitation;  (b)  a miles-per- 
hour  limitation;  or  (c)  a complete  banning  of  power 
boats.  As  indicated  above  the  first  two  don’t  work 
very  well  and  the  latter  method  is  certainly  a last 
resort  which  we  don’t  like  to  use.  As  the  boating  pres- 
sure increases  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  if 
our  public  waters  are  to  be  enjoyed  safely  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  possible  for  each  user  to  show  con- 
sideration for  not  only  the  other  boatmen  but  also  for 
the  owners  of  shore  property.  Understanding  what  is 
meant  by  “slow,  minimum  height  swell  speed”  and 
knowing  the  characteristics  of  your  boat  so  that  you 
can  keep  your  wake  under  control  when  required  to 
do  so  by  the  law  will  increase  your  enjoyment — and 
that  of  everyone  on  the  water  with  you. 
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Now  Is  The  Perfect  Time  For  Entry  by  George  M.  Dodson 


Most  of  US  feel  that  getting  in  on 
the  ‘ ground  floor”  is  essential 
to  success  in  our  ventures.  But  in 
many  instances — and  perhaps  quite 
notably  in  the  conservation  cause — 
ideal  timing  for  entry  on  either  an 
amateur  or  career  basis  would  be 
right  now. 

It  may  come  as  a surprise  to  you, 
as  it  did  to  us,  to  discover  the  dic- 
tionary considers  the  ground  floor  as 
“the  most  advantageous  position  or 
relationship”  rather  than  merely  ar- 
riving on  the  scene  in  the  early 
stages.  From  that  standpoint  there 
can  be  little  argument  that  anyone 
wishing  to  meet  this  definition 
couldn’t  select  a better  time  than  im- 
mediately. 

Much  of  the  preliminary  work  in 
conservation  has  been  done.  Men  and 
women  with  foresight  have  patiently 
laid  the  foundations,  but  they  had  to 
depend  on  this  generation  to  build 
practical  programs  on  their  early 
ventures.  Especially  among  the  young 


people  who  crave  action  and  visible 
results  from  their  efforts,  everything 
is  in  readiness. 

Sometimes  in  looking  back  over 
the  years,  we  see  where  opportunities 
passed  by,  largely  because  the  ground 
floor  did  not  bear  a big  and  out- 
standing label.  In  that  respect,  con- 
servation differs  widely.  The  signs 
are  everywhere,  indicating  success 
continues  to  be  available  on  a very 
personal  basis.  It  would  appear  that 
everyone  with  aptitude  and  inclina- 
tion for  this  field  has  found  perfect 
timing  for  his  decision. 

No  part  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment has  reached  completion.  No 
matter  what  one’s  preference,  the 
selection  is  still  open  for  workers  or 
volunteers  to  enter  while  their  in- 
fluence can  help  shape  up  improved 
situations  for  the  future.  The  ground 
floor  is  not  only  open  but  far  from 
crowded.  Countless  possibilities  exist 
for  those  who  are  seriously  concerned 
to  still  make  their  mark. 


There  will  be  others,  however,  who 
possess  both  originality  and  ambition 
to  strike  out  in  uncharted  areas  of 
conservation,  and  for  these  persons 
we  should  feel  special  thanks.  They 
soon  discover  that  their  choice  in- 
cludes numerous  fields  of  study  and 
activity  with  which  the  general  pub- 
lic is  scarcely  acquainted.  New  boun- 
daries have  no  limits  here  except  the 
individual’s  imagination  and  initia- 
tive. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  to 
those  desiring  to  dedicate  their  ef- 
forts will  be  found  in  the  endless 
angles  of  conservation.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  select  with  care  and 
focus  on  the  parts  having  personal 
appeal  and  hopes  of  tangible  results. 
But  whatever  your  decision,  a 
ground  floor  proposition  awaits  you. 
While  the  world  in  general  may  not 
always  applaud  what  you’re  doing  at 
the  moment,  appreciation  will  come 
to  you  in  its  own  good  time.  And  isn’t 
that  the  true  aim  of  all  leaders? 
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‘^Ligula^^ — 

An  unusual  tapeworm 
in  fish 


by  Cecil  R.  Houser 
Pathology  Department 

Benner  Spring  Research  Station 


Vig  1 life  cycle  of  li^ala 

(AmlaeKer  ) 


Recently,  while  doing  routine 
pathological  diagnostic  work  at 
one  of  our  state  hatcheries,  one  of  the 
fish  culturists  asked  me  if  I would 
look  at  some  spottail  shiners  they 
had  brought  in  from  Lake  Erie  to  use 
as  forage.  He  said  they  seemed  to 
look  and  act  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Upon  looking  at  these  fish  in  the  tank 
I noticed  quite  a few  that  were  list- 
less near  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
rather  thin.  I collected  several  of 
these  specimens  and  upon  dissecting 
them  I found  a large  worm  wrapped 
entirely  around  the  internal  organs. 
After  a microscopical  examination 
and  searching  through  some  refer- 
ence material  I found  that  this  par- 
ticular tapeworm  was  a member  of 
the  class  Cestode  (main  group  of  fish 
tapeworms — found  in  the  body  cav- 
ity, muscle  tissue,  and  intestinal 
tract).  This  particular  tapeworm  was 
unusual  in  that  it  did  not  have  the 


characteristic  deep  segmentation  in- 
stead it  had  a furrow  strip  running 
from  end  to  end  with  fine  secondary 
segmentation.  This  tapeworm  belongs 
to  the  genus  Ligula.  Ligula  is  found 
mostly  in  smaller  fishes  such  as  shin- 
ers and  suckers  in  lake  regions.  How- 
ever, they  can  be  found  in  some  of 
the  game  fish  also.  The  life  cycle  is 
rather  simple  (see  figure  1),  the 
egg  (a)  is  deposited  in  the  waste  of 
the  final  host,  the  American  Mer- 
ganser. The  egg  releases  a ciliated 
larva  called  Coracidium,  (b)  this  is 
eaten  by  a copepod,  mainly  Diap- 
TOMUS,  (c)  where  it  develops  further 
until  the  copepod  is  eaten  by  the 
fish,  (d)  where  the  Ligula  develops 
into  the  larval  form.  The  fish  is  then 
eaten  by  the  final  host  Merganser, 
(e)  where  the  Ligula  develops  into 
the  adult  worm,  reproduces,  then 
shortly  therafter  dies.  The  larval 
form  in  the  fish  may  cause  problems 


by  causing  degeneration  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  from  crowding  and  at 
times  they  may  grow  to  the  extent  of 
bursting  the  abdominal  wall,  thus 
killing  the  fish.  Normally,  there  is 
one  Ligula  per  fish,  but  it  has  been 
reported  that  several  may  occupy  the 
body  cavity  at  the  same  time.  They 
attain  lengths  of  8 to  10  inches  in 
3 to  4 inch  fish  and  will  weigh  10 
percent  of  the  fishes  total  weight. 
They  are  known  to  infect  up  to  80 
percent  of  a fish  population  in  areas 
where  present,  usually  this  area  has 
a high  population  of  3 to  4 year  old 
fish.  These  year  periods  seem  to  be 
the  most  susceptible  host  for  Ligula. 
More  often  than  not  these  Ligula  are 
harmless  to  fish.  However,  this  de- 
pends largely  on  the  rate  of  infection 
and  the  presence  of  the  final  host  or 
other  fish  eating  birds.  Like  most 
parasites  of  Pennsylvania  fishes. 
Ligula  is  harmless  to  human  beings. 
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Feasting  Free  on  Wild  Edibles,  by  Bradford  Angier,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1972,  285  pp.,  $4.95.  More  than  500  ways  to 
banquet  on  nature's  bounty  are  discussed  in  this  one-volume  edition  of  BRADFORD 
ANGIER's  Free  for  the  Eating  and  More  Free-for-the-Eating  Wild  Foods. 

One  of  the  most  complete  books  of  this  type,  it  is  also  available  in  a hardbound 
edition.  My  soft-covered  edition,  however,  is  ideal  glove  compartment  size  and  there 
it  shall  be  carried.  Well  illustrated,  the  volume  should  not  be  considered  a survival 
manual.  Rather,  it  is  a work  that  makes  the  outdoors  all  the  more  inviting  and  the 
search  for  wild  edibles  a pleasant  pursuit.  Wild  foods  are  anything  but  new — they 
are  among  the  earliest  fruits  and  vegetables  known.  The  author's  enthusiasm  for 
them  makes  hunting  them  a new  experience.  Heartily  recommended  for  those  times 
during  a fishing  day  when  the  action  slows.  (Order  from  publisher  or  your  favorite 
bookstore — not  from  Fish  Commission.) 
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HELPFUL? 

After  stocking  a lot  of  very  large 
brook  and  rainbow  trout  in  both  Lake 
Silkworth  and  Harveys  Lake  last  win- 
ter, I spent  a good  amount  of  time 
patrolling  these  waters  prior  to  the 
opening  day  of  winter  trout  season. 
Despite  the  fact  that  I encountered 
many  fishermen  using  both  minnows 
and  worms,  I did  not  see  trout 
caught.  I wonder  if  the  trout  are 
getting  wise  enough  to  assist  the  an- 
glers by  not  biting  until  after  the 
opening  hour? 

Claude  Neifert 
WWP  (Luzerne  Co.) 

EMBARRASSING! 

I received  a photostatic  copy  of  a 
complaint  concerning  littering  in  my 
district.  The  copy  was  forwarded  to 
me  from  William  H.  Williams,  Solid 
Waste  Specialist,  Dept,  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Butler,  Pa.  Mr. 
Williams  and  I both  checked  the  area 
and  posted  it  with  anti-littering  signs. 
Mr.  Williams  met  with  the  individual 
who  made  the  complaint  and  gave 
him  additional  signs  to  replace  any 
which  would  possibly  be  torn  down. 

Five  months  later,  while  on  rou- 
tine patrol  in  the  Tionesta  area.  Dep- 
uty Gorman  and  I observed  a vehicle 
stop  along  the  Allegheny  River.  A 
man  deposited  a large  plastic  bag  of 
garbage  along  the  river  bank.  Upon 
checking  out  this  individual  I dis- 
covered it  was  the  same  man  who 
had  written  the  letter  of  complaint 
previously!  This  area,  3 miles  from 
the  area  Mr.  Williams  and  I had 
posted  5 months  earlier  at  this  gen- 
tleman’s request  was  posted  with  the 
same  type  anti-littering  signs. 

Needless  to  say  this  “ANTI-LIT- 
TERBUGGIST”  (?)  was  quite  em- 
barrassed. 

Joseph  Kopena 
WWP  (Forest  County) 

PHILLY  FISHIN’ 

It  is  amazing  to  encounter  persons 
speaking  as  experts  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  what  they  are 
speaking  about!  Several  individuals 


of  this  type  (not  fishermen)  claim 
that  no  fish  can  be  caught  in  th,e  Del- 
aware & Schuylkill  Rivers  in  the 
Philadelphia  Area.  If  any  of  these  un- 
informed experts  would  attempt  to 
catch  fish  from  these  waters  they 
could  probably  mention,  carp  and 
catfish.  Actually,  there  are  carp,  three 
species  of  catfish,  suckers,  eels,  large 
numbers  of  baitfish,  and  also  large- 
mouth  bass,  striped  bass,  yellow 
perch,  white  perch,  sunfish,  crappies, 
and  in  the  spring,  shad  and  herring. 
No  fish?  Not  so!  Just  ask  the  fisher- 
men who  have  been  fishing  in  these 
areas  for  years. 

Frank  Schilling 
WWP  (Philadelphia  Co.) 

DOUBLE  TAKE! 

I had  the  experience  of  seeing  two 
anglers  at  Stevenson  Dam  catch  4 
trout,  at  the  same  time,  on  two  poles 
each ! Each  angler  had  a pole  in  each 
hand — with  a fish  on  both  poles. 
Gary  Clark  and  Phil  Burkhouse,  both 
fine  fishermen,  caught  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50  trout  on  this  day,  re- 
turning all  but  their  limit  to  the 
waters. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
WWP  (Cameron  Co.) 

MANY  TALENTS 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Stan- 
ley Rhoads,  of  Newport,  is  a certi- 
fied Red  Cross  first  aid  instructor. 
Besides  teaching  his  knowledge  and 
skills  to  the  public,  he  has  unselfish- 
ly administered  to  their  needs.  I 
vividly  recall  one  operation  he  per- 
formed. The  operation  was  performed 
on  my  thumb,  with  a rusty  barlow,  to 
remove  a plug  that  an  irate  chain 
pickerel  felt  should  have  been  in  the 
“catchor”  rather  than  the  “catchee.” 
But  his  most  astounding  achieve- 
ment, assisted  by  his  wife,  was  to  de- 
liver a baby,  in  a pickup  truck,  in  the 
square  of  Newport!  After  delivery  he 
and  his  wife  transported  the  mother 
and  baby  to  a Harrisburg  hospital  via 
ambulance.  Everyone  survived,  in- 
cluding Stanley. 

H.  Benjamin  Learner 
WWP  (Perry  Co.) 


LEHIGH  PICKEREL 

For  the  past  few  years  this  “Fish- 
ing Fun”  has  been  discovered  by 
more  and  more  anglers.  The  Lehigh 
River,  right  in  Allentown,  has  been 
producing  bragging  sized  chain  pick- 
erel up  to  28  inches  in  length.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Larry  Barner  of  Allentown 
has  taken  two  pickerel  of  that  size  in 
1971.  For  a river  that  just  a few 
years  ago  was  marginal,  this  water 
has  made  a tremendous  comeback. 

Fred  Mussel 
WWP  (Lehigh  Co.) 

VANITY!  VANITY! 

Most  people  have  always  laughed 
about  the  way  our  “women  of  the 
world”  are  so  fussy  and  sensitive 
about  their  age,  especially  if  they  are 
starting  to  gray  a little.  Well,  fellows, 
stop  laughing!  At  the  recent  Farm 
Show  in  Harrisburg  I was  filling  out 
a license  application  for  a gentleman 
who  was  just  turning  gray  and  he  put 
the  end  to  “women-only”  being  sen- 
sitive. As  I got  to  the  part  on  the 
license  describing  the  color  of  hair, 
I proceeded  to  write  “gray.”  At  this 
point  he  shouted,  “Hold  it  Officer, 
my  hair  is  not  gray,  it’s  salt  and  pep- 
per.” Who  knows  what  will  come 
next,  eh  fellows? 

John  E.  Stepanski 
WWP  (Dauphin  Co.) 

CALLING  ALL  FISH- 

Received  a phone  call  the  other 
day,  the  gentleman  on  the  other  end 
wanted  to  know  if  the  “Fish  Call” 
sold  by  Sears  & Roebuck  was  legal.  I 
asked  where  he  planned  to  use  it.  He 
proceeded  to  tell  me  he  thought  it 
would  save  a lot  of  hole  drilling 
while  ice  fishing.  He  could  just  drill 
one  hole  and  then  call  the  fish  to  it. 
I wished  him  good  luck  and  that  end- 
ed the  conversation. 

James  H.  Lauer 
WWP  (Lycoming  Co.) 

ONE  “TRACK”  MIND! 

After  coming  home  from  a day  of 
patrolling,  my  daughter  was  relaying 
some  telephone  messages.  Being  a 
horse  enthusiast  she  said,  “Oh  yea. 
Dad,  you  had  a call  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Racehorses. 
It  didn’t  take  long  to  figure  out  she 
got  her  “Racehorses”  mixed  up  with 
the  Resources! 

Arthur  A.  Herman 
WWP  (Westmoreland  Co.) 
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Diagram  above  illustrates  correct  method  of  using  the  "Worm  Master"  hook  with  plastic 
worms.  Your  fishing  license  issuing  agent  may  handle  these  special  hooks.  If  not,  he  can 
order  them.  Do  not  write  the  ANGLER  requesting  the  name  of  a hook  supplier. 


Shenango 
Bass  Bonanza 

continued  from  page  7 

Recreation  Area  and  the  route  846 
bridge.  The  Mahaney  Recreation  Area 
at  the  dam  has  excellent  launching 
facilities  and  provides  good  access  to 
i the  better  fishing  areas  on  the  lake. 

Though  many  Shenango  large- 
I mouth  have  succumbed  to  live  bait, 
! artificials  are  the  key  to  a lunker 
I filled  stringer.  Large  top  water  lures 
i like  the  Heddon  Dying  Flutter,  Arbo- 
, gast’s  Jitterbug  or  Hula  Popper  pro- 
I duce  well  especially  in  the  early 
; morning  hours  as  do  the  injured 
i minnow  floater-divers  such  as  the 
I Rapala  or  Rebel.  Many  of  the  lake’s 
) former  residents  were  fooled  by 
j medium  runners  like  the  L & S Bass- 
I master,  Cordell  Spot  or  Thin  Fin. 
' Deep  divers  like  the  Bomber  and  Hell- 
I i bender  have  also  depleted  the  bass 
j,  population  but  my  greatest  success 
on  Shenango’s  moody  largemouths 
i I has  been  with  the  plastic  worm.  I pre- 
fer a heavy-bodied  worm  about  IV2" 
! long  in  an  assortment  of  colors, 

; i though  purple  and  dark  red  seem  to 
‘ produce  here  more  consistently  than 
' others.  A light  green  is  also  good 
when  the  water  is  on  the  rise  or  is 
on  the  murky  side. 

There  are  about  as  many  ways  to 
rig  a plastic  worm  as  there  are  fish- 
ermen. The  system  I have  found  to 
be  effective  at  Shenango  consists  of 
threading  the  hne  through  a 14  oz. 

. egg  sinker,  leaving  it  to  slide  freely, 
and  tying  the  end  directly  to  a 4/0 
Eagle  Claw  Worm  Master  hook.  Pull 
the  point  of  the  hook  through  the 
first  V2"  of  the  worm  head,  bring  it 
out  the  side,  turn  the  hook  back 
i toward  the  worm  and  embed  the 
point  in  the  body.  A perfectly  snag- 
less rigging,  this  system  allows  the 
worm  to  be  fished  virtually  anywhere. 

A “worm  rod”  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  backbone  necessary  to  set  the 
hook  in  the  bass’s  boney  mouth.  A 
worm  rod  should  have  a heavy  butt 
iwith  a medium  to  heavy  tip.  A rod 
of  this  type  enables  the  fisherman  to 
I feel  the  bottom  contour  and  makes 
it  easier  to  distinguish  light  pick-ups. 

Most  of  my  worm  fishing  success 
at  Shenango  has  been  on  what  I call 
a “double  action  retrieve.”  Cast  be- 
yond where  the  fish  should  be.  If 
fishing  a shoreline,  cast  on  to  the 
bank  and  slide  the  worm  into  the 
water  quietly.  Let  it  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  rest  there  for  a few 
seconds.  Keep  the  rod  tip  at  2 o’clock. 


Slowly  raise  the  rod  to  12  o’clock 
while  (and  this  is  the  important  part) 
twitching  the  rod  tip  in  short,  rapid 
jerks  to  give  the  worm  an  erratic 
motion  while  it  is  crawling  over  the 
bottom.  When  12  o’clock  is  reached, 
wait  a second  or  two  then  drop  the 
tip  back  to  2 o’clock  and  let  the  worm 
settle  to  the  bottom.  Wait  a few  more 
seconds,  take  up  the  slack  and  repeat 
the  procedure.  Never  lower  the  rod 
below  2 o’clock  and  make  sure  the 
worm  settles  all  the  way  to  the  bot- 
tom before  continuing  the  retrieve. 

When  the  bass  takes  a plastic 
worm,  it  is  not  a smashing  strike.  In 
fact,  I have  found  that  at  Shenango 
the  lighter  the  pick  up  the  larger  the 
fish.  A pick  up  feels  much  the  same 
as  a bluegill  picking  at  a red  worm 
— little  more  than  a slight  “tap-tap- 
tap.”  After  a pick  up  is  felt,  imme- 


diately drop  the  tip  to  the  water  line 
and  point  it  at  the  departing  fish,  ex- 
tending your  arms  at  the  same  time. 
The  resulting  slack  is  just  enough 
for  the  bass  to  get  the  worm  into 
his  mouth  head  first.  Do  not  disen- 
gage the  spool  or  open  the  bail. 
When  the  slack  tightens,  keep  both 
hands  on  the  rod  handle  and  strike 
as  hard  as  your  tackle  can  stand. 
Finally,  wrap  your  legs  around  the 
boat  seat  and  hang  on!! 

Shenango  is  a beautiful  body  of 
water,  furnishing  good  fishing  for 
panfish,  musky,  walleye  and,  of 
course,  for  the  northern  pike  which 
first  attracted  attention  to  the  lake. 
But  the  largemouth  is  the  real  bo- 
nanza for  Shenango,  providing  for 
Pennsylvania  anglers  what  is  prob- 
ably the  hottest  bass  fishing  in  the 
northeast  United  States  today. 
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Fishing  Misadventures 


by  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 

I- 


All  outdoor  sports  have  their  haz- 
_l\_  ards  and  some  more  so  than 
others.  Hunters  get  shot  or  lost,  boats 
collide  and  boaters  drown.  Safety  is 
stressed  very  much  in  both  of  these 
outdoor  activities  but  you  seldom  see 
any  emphasis  placed  on  fishing  safe- 
ty- 

At  first  thought,  the  average  an- 
gler is  apt  to  say,  '‘Fishing  Safety? 
What  is  there  to  worry  about?  It’s  a 
safe  sport.” 

True,  fishing  is  a relatively  safe 
sport  compared  to  some  of  the  others. 
But  don’t  kid  yourself,  a lot  of  fish- 
ermen injure  themselves  or  others 
needlessly  each  year.  These  injuries 
usually  go  unreported  because  they 
are  neither  violent  nor  spectacular 


enough  to  be  “news  worthy.”  And 
sometimes  a lot  of  them  are  too  em- 
barrassing to  be  publicized  by  the 
victim! 

If  you’ve  been  fishing  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  then  you  know  what 
I’m  talking  about.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you’re  fairly  new  at  the  game — 
beware,  because  you  too  can  fall  vic- 
tim to  any  of  a number  of  mishaps. 

We’ll  give  you  a few  examples  of 
fishing  casualties  that  other  anglers 
have  encountered. 

One  windy  day,  a fisherman  that 
I know  leaned  his  spinning  rod 
against  his  car.  He  tied  a hook  on  to 
his  line  and  was  in  the  process  of  se- 
curing a split  shot  to  the  line  just 
above  the  hook.  Suddenly,  a strong 


gust  of  wind  caught  the  fishing  rod  i 
and  blew  it  over.  As  it  fell,  the  hne 
zipped  through  the  angler’s  hands  . 
and  before  he  could  react,  the  hook 
was  deeply  imbedded  in  his  left  in- 
dex finger. 

The  trip  to  the  doctor’s  office,  i 
minor  office  surgery  to  remove  the 
hook  and  a tetanus  shot  cost  the 
angler  the  price  of  a good  rod  or  reel  i 
not  to  mention  the  pain,  inconven- 
ience and  a marred  fishing  trip. 

And  how  many  of  us  haven’t 
propped  a rod  against  a car  on  a 
calm  day  and  had  it  fall  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  other  than  it  was  rest- 
ing on  a slick  surface  and  the  slight- 
est movement  of  the  car  was  enough 
to  make  it  topple? 
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Another  man  was  fishing  with  his 
young  son  and  a partner  from  a boat. 
They  were  casting  jigs  and  the  father 
had  previously  admonished  his  son 
about  side  arm  casting  because  of 
the  close  quarters. 

Excitement  has  a way  of  persuad- 
ing people  to  forget  caution  and  they 
hadn’t  been  fishing  too  long  before 
the  son  nailed  his  father  in  the  head 
with  a quarter  ounce  jig  equipped 
with  a #1  hook  on  the  business  end. 
The  hook  penetrated  his  scalp  and 
the  man  was  momentarily  stunned. 

Wincing  with  pain,  he  turned 
toward  his  now  tearful  son  and  stern- 
ly said,  “I  told  you  to  be  careful!” 
Why  say  more?  The  trip  was  already 
ruined. 

I His  partner  cut  the  leader  and  off 
I they  went  to  seek  a doctor  which 
proved  to  be  a chore  since  they  were 
fishing  in  a fairly  remote  area.  The 
result  was  unnecessary  expense  and 
a heartbroken  boy. 

It  could  have  been  worse,  but  by 
the  same  token,  it  need  not  have 
happened  at  all.  The  lesson  here,  as 
in  any  crowded  situation,  is  no  side 
arm  casting.  Cast  overhand;  and  if 
you  can’t,  then  practice  till  you  get 
it  down  pat. 

An  insignificant  item  such  as  a 
'1  split  shot  can  cause  a fisherman  a 
i lot  of  misery  and  expense  through 
I the  bad  practice  of  crimping  shot  to 
' the  fishing  line  with  the  teeth.  One 
1 fellow  who  had  a habit  of  doing  this 
If  chipped  off  half  of  a cracked  front 
ir  tooth.  His  dentist  gave  him  a patch 

I job  that  wasn’t  guaranteed  to  with- 
[ I stand  the  abuse  that  originally  caused 

I I the  problem.  For  two  weeks  he  was 
ij  doing  fine  until  he  forgot  himself  and 

bit  into  a split  shot  again,  wrecking 
t the  repaired  tooth  completely.  A cap 
i for  the  tooth  cost  him  $75.00  and  it 
! 


; I 

‘ "Suddenly,  a strong  gust  of  wind  caught  the 
1 fishing  rod  and  blew  it  over.  As  it  fell  . . 
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will  continue  to  cost  him  at  least 
that  much  everytime  it  requires  re- 
placement. 

It's  much  simpler  and  a lot  less  ex- 
pensive to  carry  along  a pair  of  multi- 
use fisherman’s  pliers  or  just  an 
ordinary  pair  of  long-nose  pliers. 

Conventional  sinkers,  such  as  those 
used  in  still  fishing,  can  also  prove 
to  be  quite  deadly  if  you  are  on  the 
receiving  end  and  happen  to  get 
rapped  in  the  noggin  with  one.  Here 
too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jig,  care- 
lessness (on  the  part  of  the  fisher- 
man) is  the  culprit.  More  than  one 
guy  has  been  “beaned”  and  required 
stitching  to  close  the  wound. 

Frayed  or  worn  lines  also  break 
during  a cast  and  converts  the  sinker 
to  an  uncontrollable  and  potential 
lethal  airborne  missile.  And  woe  to 
the  angler  or  person  who  happens  to 
stop  it. 

Stream  wading  accidents  also  rack 
up  their  share  of  victims.  Most  stream 
fishermen  are  reluctant  to  use  a wad- 
ing stick  in  high  and  swift  or  un- 
familiar waters.  Before  an  unsuspect- 
ing angler  can  recover,  he’s  in  a deep 
hole  trying  to  extricate  himself  from 
it  with  boots  or  waders  full  of  water. 
And  he  finds  that  under  these  con- 
ditions it’s  a mighty  tough  job. 

Other  anglers  roam  the  streams 
with  smooth  soled  boots  and  usually 
take  a dunking  or  two  each  year 
when  they  lose  their  footing  on  slick 
rocks.  They’re  lucky  if  they  escape 
with  only  a bath.  Others  less  fortu- 
nate lose  fishing  gear  and  pull  mus- 
cles during  the  fall  when  they  try  to 
regain  their  footing  in  a quick  re- 
flex action. 

Those  who  happen  to  fall  near 
shore  can  easily  injure  themselves  on 
the  exposed  rocks  since  there  is  no 
water  to  break  their  fall.  One  angler 
not  only  ripped  the  palm  of  his  hand 
as  he  hit  a rock  but  injured  his  ribs 
as  well  when  his  wicker  creel  dug 
into  his  side  as  he  struck  the  ground. 
This  fall  also  required  a trip  to  the 
doctor’s. 

Wading  sticks  are  free  for  the  tak- 
ing along  any  stream  and  felt  sole 
wading  sandals  or  felt  soles  are  avail- 
able for  boots  and  waders  from  most 
fishing  supply  houses.  This  is  a rela- 
tively small  investment  when  you 
consider  the  consequences. 

Some  years  ago,  my  father  and  I 
were  fishing  Elk  Fork  Run  in  Camer- 
on County  during  the  spring.  I 
strayed  downstream  after  we  had 
agreed  to  fish  wdthin  sight  of  each 
other.  When  a half  submerged  hat 
came  bobbing  by,  I thought,  “That 


"One  fellow  who  had  a habit  of  doing  this 
chipped  off  half  of  a cracked  front  tooth." 

looks  like  Dad’s  hat.”  My  curiosity 
got  the  best  of  me  so  I decided  to 
investigate  and  walked  the  dirt  road 
back  to  the  car.  I saw  a bedraggled 
sight,  boots  a-squishing,  walking 
towards  the  car  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection. “Oh,  oh,”  I said,  “Yep  that 
was  Dad’s  hat.” 

His  line  had  tangled  in  a fallen 
tree  that  was  sticking  out  over  the 
water  so  he  placed  his  rod  on  the 
shore  and  crawled  out  on  the  tree 
to  free  the  line.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  he  lost  his  footing  and  fell  in- 
to the  swift  cold  water.  He  managed 
to  retain  his  grip  on  a limb  but  lost 
his  glasses,  an  almost  new  wrist 
watch  with  a clip-on  band  and  got  a 
good  soaking. 

As  he  sat  on  the  trunk  of  the  car, 
I pulled  his  boots  off  and  water 
poured  out  of  them.  I started  to  laugh 
but  he  saw  no  humor  in  it. 

Some  anglers  like  to  show  their 
contempt  for  the  elements  by  fishing 
in  a thunderstorm  with  lightning 
dancing  in  the  sky.  Lightning  has 
been  known  to  strike  fishermen  and 
the  best  place  to  be  during  a thunder- 
storm is  in  your  car  or  camp.  If  you 
get  caught  in  a storm,  take  down 
your  rod  and  head  for  shelter. 

Superficial  knife  wounds  obtained 
while  dressing  fish  are  easily  taken 
care  of  by  washing  the  wound  with 
clean  water  and  soap,  if  available, 
followed  by  application  of  a bandaid 
that  fishermen  should  never  be  with- 
out. 

I’ve  only  scratched  the  surface  on 
some  of  the  perils  of  fishing.  You  can 
probably  think  of  a lot  more.  But 
right  now  I’ll  bet  that  a lot  of  you 
are  thinking  that  these  unfortunate 
occurrences  were  caused  by  sheer 
stupidity  or  carelessness.  And  you 
know  what?  You’re  right.  For  isn’t 
that  the  cause  of  all  accidents? 
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Idyllic  Retreat 


Beaver  Meadows  campground  was 
an  idyllic  retreat  to  us  for  the 
few  days  we  spent  there.  If  you 
looked  hard  at  the  base  of  the  en- 
trance sign  to  this  Allegheny  Nation- 
al Forest  retreat  on  the  border  of  Elk 
and  Forest  Counties,  you  might  have 
noted  it  was  reconstructed  recently 
under  a Job  Corps  Project  of  the  Blue 
Jay  Division  Conservation  Center. 
The  work  accomplished  was  outstand- 
ing. 

A gravel  road  that  leads  past  a 50 
acre  mountain  lake  breaks  into  two 
ovals  around  which  campsites  are  set 
to  pattern  the  30  site,  tree-hidden 
little  complex.  You  can  bring  along 
a small  sailboat,  Johnboat  or  canoe 
and  put  it  in  at  an  excellent  but 
somewhat  shallow  boat  access  at  the 
lake.  Swimming  is  prohibited. 

Each  camping  site  is  independently 
hidden  in  mature  whispering  pines 
sprinkled  among  which  are  hardwood 
of  wild  cherry,  oak  and  maple.  Ferns, 
ground  pine,  mosses  and  grasses 
make  up  a soft  forest  floor  except  for 
the  all-gravel  site  which  includes 
picnic  table,  ample  space  for  camper, 
tent  or  trailer,  and  car.  Water  and 
clean  restrooms  of  the  primitive  type 
are  close  at  hand  as  is  a metal  fire 
ring,  firewood  and  a covered  dis- 
posal can.  Large  grassy  areas  have 
been  cleared  within  the  camping  site 
for  children  to  romp,  play  ball,  and 
enjoy  other  group  games.  Camping 
tickets  come  on  the  honor  system  and 
you  pick  them  up  at  the  entrance 
then  deposit  them  with  your  coin  at 


a box  at  your  numbered  site.  A 
ranger  usually  checks  your  area  daily, 
and  twice  a week,  in  the  evenings, 
brings  in  films  for  a communal  show. 

I put  in  the  canoe  on  the  small 
lake  the  morning  after  we  arrived 
with  young  Scott  Saizman,  a nearby 
camper,  as  my  companion.  Together 
we  cruised  the  lake  shoreline,  lazily 
fly-fishing  and  listening  to  the  hidden 
calls  of  raucous  crows  who  objected 
to  our  intrusion.  Panfish  hit  our  flies 
and  I managed  to  latch  on  to  a size- 
able crappie  bass  later,  alternating  a 
yellow  dollfly  while  using  an  ultra-lite 
spinning  outfit.  We  were  surprised 
when  we  caught  at  least  a half  dozen 
small  catfish,  which  hit  dollflies  too, 
but  we  didn’t  manage  to  get  any  of 
the  northern  pike,  bass  or  perch  also 
found  in  the  lake.  That  evening,  I 
didn’t  have  to  force  myself  too  hard 
to  eat  the  crappie  and  few  panfish  we 
kept  for  supper. 

The  waters  which  empty  out  of 
Beaver  Meadows  Lake  form  the  upper 
stretches  of  Salmon  Creek,  a good 
trout  stream  which  was  stocked  by 
Forest  County  waterway  patrolman 
Joseph  Kopena  with  1,500  rainbows 
last  year. 

Early  summer  trout  fishing,  for  the 
avid  trouter,  should  be  a banner  en- 
deavor using  this  tiny  campground, 
less  than  five  miles  west  of  Marien- 
ville,  as  a base  of  operations.  We 
found  it  with  ample  room  and  at  least 
a dozen  unused  sites,  but  if  it  is  filled, 
a number  of  good  private  camp- 
grounds are  readily  available  within 


Access  at  Beaver  Meadows  (left)  is  excellent  | 
but  shallow.  Scott  Saizman  (above)  displays 
good  sized  crappie  in  mixed  panfish  catch.  \ ‘ 


10  miles  distance.  Marienville  may  be 
reached  off  1-80,  north  on  Pa.  66  for 
some  30  miles. 

Beside  the  Salmon,  other  topnotch 
nearby  trout  streams  include  the 
East  and  West  branches  of  Millstone 
Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Bluejay  and  not 
too  far  away  to  the  northwest,  the  ex- 
tensive Tionesta,  seasonally  filled 
with  about  22,000  squaretails.  Taking 
a 12  mile  forest  trip  by  auto  along 
parts  of  Millstone  Creek,  which  ap- 
peared ideal  for  fly-fishing  at  this 
season,  not  one  angler  was  encoun- 
tered from  near  Kelly  Pines  to  Loleta. 
The  west  branch  of  Millstone  received 
900  brookies  last  year  in  Forest  Coun- 
ty while  the  East  Branch  had  1,500 
brooks  planted  in  Elk. 

Another  gorgeous  nearby  trout 
stream  is  Spring  Creek,  reached  along 
the  same  gravel  road  east  from  near 
Pigeon  on  T327.  Spring  Creek  is  par- 
ticularly scenic  in  the  stretches  down- 
stream from  Duhring  Station.  It  re- 
ceived 1,100  rainbows  in  the  main 
stream  and  1,100  brooks  on  its  East 
branch  last  year.  Additionally,  Blue 
Jay  to  the  north  of  Marienville,  was 
filled  last  year  with  1,500  brooks. 

Indeed,  Beaver  Meadows  is  a great 
reference  point  from  which  the  camp- 
er may  roam  much  of  the  Southern 
stretches  of  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  where  he  may  also  encounter 
a variety  of  wildlife.  Once  while 
tenting  at  the  junction  of  Big  and 
Little  Salmon,  I was  awakened  by 
flocks  of  wild  turkeys  chorusing  their 
spring  gobbles  from  the  nearby 
ridges.  That  morning  I caught  only 
one  trout  while  wandering  the  shores 
of  the  Salmon,  but  I will  never  forget 
the  bellicose  noise  that  batch  of  big 
wild  gobblers  made. 

I almost  felt  like  William  Penn  . . . 
or  perhaps  Tecumseh. 
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A FISHING  FEATURE  FOR 


FISH 


FISHERMEN  FROM  FISHERMEN 


A pretty  miss,  LESLIK  FERGUSON  of  Malvern,  caught  her  Hi/o-  A musky  fisherman,  RALPH  MYERS  of  Huntingdon,  caught  his 
inch,  1-pound,  yellow  perch  from  Mountain  Springs  Lake  with  41-inch,  20-pounder  from  the  Juniata  River  at  Mill  Creek  on  a 
spinning  gear  and  a C.  P.  Swing  and  a Long  Park  Lake  contest  Miller  Black  Panther  lure  and  MICHAEL  WRIGHT  of  Waynes- 
winner,  JESSE  MELLINGER  (right),  holds  his  19'/2-inch  4-pound  burg  (right)  holds  the  28-inch,  S'/a-pound  channel  catfish  caught 
largemouth  taken  on  a rebel  rocket  shad  and  spinning  gear.  from  Ryerson  State  Park  Lake  using  a minnow  for  bait. 


Little  D.'WID  GROSS  of  Williamsport 
holds  the  nice  bluegill  he  caught  in  a 
pond  near  Linden.  It  measured  10- 
inches  and  weighed  a good  pound. 


RAY  RHE.\M,  Millerstorvn,  holds  his  prize  catch 
of  a 201/^-inch  smallmoitth  bass  caught  from  the 
[uniata  River  near  his  home  with  spin-casting 
gear  and  a tiny  torpedo. 


A Sinking  Springs  angler,  JEFF  GER- 
MANN,  caught  his  23-inch,  4i/2-pound 
walleye  at  Hills  Creek  Dam  using 
spinning  gear  and  a nightcrawler. 


.\  Mai7land  lady,  GWENDOLYN  SIMP- 
SON, proudly  holds  the  20(4-inch,  4>/2- 
pouud  smallmouth  bass  she  caught  from 
Lake  Wallcnpaupack  with  a Heddon  Wood 
Cobra. 


A carp  fishermau,  DOUG  KLECKNER, 
gets  help  from  a friend  to  hold  his 
big  37 '/2-inch  21%-pounder  taken  from 
the  Susquehanna  Ri\er  near  Sunbury. 


JAMES  BORGER,  an  avid  fisherman  from 
Saylorsburg,  holds  the  nice  24-inch  Amer- 
ican Shad  he  took  from  the  Delaware  last 
year.  It  took  a shad  dart. 
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The  GROSS  family  had  a great  time  one  day 
last  August  when  JOHN,  JUDY,  and  CHRIS 
caught  their  citation  sized  carp  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna near  their  home  in  York  Ha\en. 
They  used  com  for  bait. 


Fishing  together  is  fun  as  etidenced  by  JOSF.PH  REB.XR  (left)  and  grandfather 
STEPHEN  C.YSTELNICK,  .of  Jessup  (right).  Joey  holds  his  21-inch  smallmoutli 
taken  from  Hickory  Run  Lake  and  Stephen  holds  his  slightly  smaller  20>/2-inch 
smallmouth  taken  from  Lake  Lodore.  Both  used  spinning  gear  and  a plastic  tvorm. 


I DAVID  AND  KENNETH  PEOPLES  of  Hawley  hold  their  catch 
^of  American  Shad,  24  to  25*/2-inches,  caught  from  the  Delaware 
I near  Milford,  while  LYNN  KEEN  (right)  gets  help  from  brother 
KEITH  to  hold  his  21-inch  Channel  Cathsh  taken  from  the 
Susquehanna  on  beef  lit  er. 


ERED  CROMPTON,  SR.  of  Monongahela,  proudly  shows  one  of 
four  Chinook  Salmon  he  took  from  Lake  Erie.  The  friend  to  his 
left  is  Noah  Owen.  JACK  LATSHA  and  son  (right)  hold  the  19- 
inch,  41/2-pound,  brook  trout  taken  from  Big  Eishing  Creek.  They 
li\e  in  Shamokin. 


An  ardent  musky  fisherman,  GEORGE 
EUKER,  Jr.  of  Hummelstown  holds 
his  13th  musky  catch  and  first  over 
40  inches.  It’s  a 43-inch  17V2-pound 
beauty  from  the  Susquehanna. 


Here’s  something  to  really  smile  about — a 39- 
inch,  13-pound  northern  pike  held  by  fisherman 
LEO  AUGUST  of  Sharon.  It  hit  a C.  P.  Swing 
spinner  at  Shenango  Dam  last  September. 


WILLIAM  WILHELM  of 
Harrisburg  caught  his  26- 
inch  carp  at  Conodoquinet 
Creek  on  corn. 


EDWIN  HANES  of  St.  Marvs,  another 
regular  musky  fisherman,  holds  his 
latest  catch  of  a 433/i-inch,  221/2- 

pounder.  He  landed  it  from  Kinzua 
Dam  last  September. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  receive  many  more  photos  than  we  can  possibly  publish  and  have 
limited  the  FISH  TALES  section  to  pictures  of  CITATION  SIZE  FISH 
ONLY. 

Citation  applications  are  available  at  sporting  goods  store's  or  from 
your  local  Waterways  Patrolman. 

IMPORTANT: 

Citations  are  awarded  for  fish  caught  in  PUBLIC  WATERS  ONLY!  Waters 
must  be  open  to  fishing  by  the  general  public  without  payment  of  fee. 

Photos  should  carry  complete  information  on  the  back — name  and 
address,  species,  length,  weight,  when  and  where  caught  and  the  bait 
or  lure  used.  Print  plainly  but  do  not  press  with  a ballpoint  pen — we 
cannot  use  photos  with  writing  "showing  through"  or  those  which  are 
cracked,  blurred  or  poorly  exposed. 


X'INCENT  D.U.EY  of  .V.ston 
caught  hi.s  23-iiub  lavgc- 
mought  bas.s  from  the  Bran- 
dvtvinc  Creek. 


JUNE-1973 
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Questions 


& 


Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  L.  B.  W.,  Altoona: 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  where  I 
could  get  a set  of  coil  springs  for  a 
boat  trailer  called  an  ‘Alloy?’  ” 

— Alloy  trailers  are  built  by  Alloy 
Marine,  Inc.,  4618  Point  Tremble 
Rd.,  Algonac,  Mich.  48001.  When  you 
write  them,  be  sure  to  include  the 
model  and  serial  numbers  of  the 
trailer,  or  if  these  are  not  available, 
enclose  a photograph  of  your  rig. 

BSSggSg? 

From  D.  C.  H.,  Duncansville: 

“Do  you  know  where  I can  get  a 
water  pump  impeller  for  a Sea  King 
outboard  motor;  also,  I would  like 
any  information  you  may  have  on 
this  model  (numbers  are  GG  8804A 
and  06X774401).” 

— Your  engine  was  built  by  Gale 
Products,  probably  about  1960,  and 
was  sold  by  Montgomery-Ward.  Gale 
has  been  absorbed  by  Outboard 
Marine,  so  your  best  bet  for  parts 
would  be  a Johnson  or  Evinrude  deal- 
er. If  you  are  unable  to  get  parts 
locally,  write  Johnson  Outboards,  200 
Pershing  Rd.,  Waukegan,  111.  60085. 

From  T.  R.  Wilmerding: 

“Is  there  a noticeable  tide  in  the 
Delaware  River  at  Philadelphia,  and 
if  so,  how  much  does  it  rise?” 

— The  daily  tidal  range  at  Phila- 
delphia varies  between  4.5  and  7.5 
feet,  with  the  average  about  six  feet. 
I would  say  that  is  noticeable,  par- 
ticularly if  your  mooring  lines  are 
too  tight. 

From  S.  B.,  Harrisburg: 

“How  many  degrees  would  the 
compass  needle  move  if  the  boat’s 
heading  was  changed  two  points?” 

— This  is  an  old  one:  the  compass 
needle  doesn’t  move  at  all,  it  keeps 
right  on  pointing  to  magnetic  north; 
the  boat  and  the  compass  housing  do 
all  of  the  moving. 


From  V.  K.  M.,  Flarleysville: 

“My  wife  and  I spent  the  biggest 
part  of  a day  trying  to  scrub  the  hull 
of  our  aluminum  boat  after  six 
months  in  the  water,  using  a dozen 
different  cleaners  and  steel  wool 
pads.  What  do  you  suggest?” 

— The  lazy  man’s  answer  is  to  tow 
the  boat  into  a car  wash  where  they 
have  a steam  jenny.  Most  outfits  will 
be  glad  to  steam  the  hull  for  a dollar 
or  two.  If  you  are  determined  to  do 
it  youself,  the  strongest  detergent  we 
know  is  a liquid  called  ‘Gunk,’  sold 
at  auto  parts  stores.  Wet  the  hull 
down  and  apply  the  Gunk  full- 
strength  with  a brush,  let  stand  for 
five  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  hose  off 
with  cold  water.  If  your  hull  is  paint- 
ed, keep  a close  eye  on  the  job, 
since  Gunk  can  lift  most  paints  if 
left  on  too  long. 

From  R.  J.,  Pittsburgh: 

“My  inboard  runabout  took  on  so 
much  water  when  first  launched  that 
the  starter  motor  was  soaked;  is  there 
anything  I can  do  myself,  or  is  this 
a job  for  the  repair  shop?” 

— Since  there  is  little  chance  of  do- 
ing any  further  damage,  you  might 
just  as  well  have  a try  yourself.  If 
you’re  lucky,  a few  hours  work  will 
make  the  starter  as  good  as  new,  and 
if  not,  it  still  won’t  cost  any  more  to 
have  it  rebuilt.  Disassemble  the  start- 
er, wash  all  the  parts  in  clean  water 
(do  not  use  gasoline  or  any  other 
solvent),  and  wipe  dry  with  a clean 
cloth.  Bake  the  armature  and  the 
housing  with  the  field  coils  in  your 
kitchen  oven  at  250  degrees  for  four 
hours.  Soak  the  bendix  mechanism 
(that’s  the  gadget  with  the  gear  and 
spring)  in  a light  detergent  oil.  When 
the  baked  parts  have  cooled,  give  all 
metal  surfaces  a light  coat  of  pre- 
servative oil,  lubricate  the  bearings, 
and  reassemble  the  unit.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  if  the  starter  is  given  this 
treatment  soon  after  being  dunked,  it 
will  work  perfectly.  The  same  cure 
works  on  generators  and  alternators, 
too. 


From  W.  K.,  Cranbury,  N.J.: 

“Are  any  parts  available  for  a 1940 
Model  AT-10  Johnson  5-horse  motor; 

I need  points  and  a clutch  dog?” 

— Johnson  advises  us  that  no  parts 
for  this  model  are  in  stock,  but  a 
large  Johnson  or  Evinrude  dealer 
could  have  some  old  parts,  so  the 
best  bet  is  to  check  the  larger  shops 
in  your  area.  It  might  also  be  pos- 
sible to  adapt  some  automobile 
points,  and  for  this  we  suggest  a 
good  ignition  specialist.  We  rather 
doubt  that  you  need  a clutch  dog, 
since  this  engine  was  not  equipped 
with  a shift. 

essssss? 

From  J.  S.,  Pleasant  Gap: 

“Would  a 12-foot  canoe  handle  as 
well  as  a longer  one  for  a single 
paddler?” 

— Single-handed  canoeing  requires 
considerable  skill,  regardless  of  the 
length  of  the  craft.  Unless  you  use 
a double-ended  kayak  paddle,  it  takes 
a good  man  to  keep  the  canoe  run- 
ning fairly  straight.  Longer  hulls  will 
tend  to  hold  on  a heading  better  than 
shorter  ones,  but  the  ability  of  the 
paddler  is  the  really  important  factor. 

•sssssss- 

From  B.  A.  P.,  Downingtown: 

“Can  you  suggest  a good  rowing 
boat  for  use  off  the  Jersey  Coast;  1 1,, 
plan  to  retire  to  the  Cape  May  area 
in  a few  years,  and  would  like  some- , 
thing  suitable  for  fishing,  and  that 
could  be  used  with  a small  out- 
board?” 

— Many  of  the  small  boatyards 
along  the  Jersey  coast  build  a wood- 
en fishing  dory  about  16  or  18  feet 
long  that  handles  very  nicely  under 
oars,  and  almost  planes  with  a four- 
or  five-horse  motor.  If  you  prefer  a 
boat  requiring  less  maintenance,  look 
for  a fiberglass  or  aluminum  hull 
with  similar  lines.  The  dory  I have 
in  mind  has  a sharp  forefoot,  fairly 
broad  beam  with  round  bilges,  and  a 
generous  transom  width. 
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TAme  A CLOSER  LOOK 


hy  Tom  Fegely 


Two  On  The  Rocks 

As  a boy  I enjoyed  nothing  more 
±\_  than  teaming  up  with  a friend 
or  two  and  catching  minnows  in 
a homemade  net.  Redfins,  daces, 
chubs  and  assorted  shiners  made  up 
the  regular  catch.  Every  once  in  a 
while  though,  a couple  of  strangers 
would  show  up  in  the  net.  One  of 
these  we  dubbed  “butterfly  minnow” 
and  the  other  “rockfish.”  Today  I 
know  these  two  bottom  dwellers  as 
the  ScuLPiN  and  Johnny  Darter 
respectively. 

Anglers  frequently  refer  to  the 
sculpin  by  other  names  including 
“muddler,”  “Miller’s  thumb”  and 
“blob.”  The  western  or  mottled 
SCULPIN  inhabits  Pennsylvania’s  Ohio 
drainage  and  a look-alike  cousin, 
known  only  as  sculpin,  is  found  in 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
drainage  systems.  Our  private  name 
of  “butterfly  minnow”  came  from  its 
fan-like  pectoral  fins.  The  sculpin 
makes  good  use  of  these  wing-like 
appendages  by  bracing  them  against 
stones  when  resting  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  current. 


Fresh-water  sculpins  are  native  to 
clear,  cold  lakes  and  streams.  They 
are  largely  unknown  due  to  their 
secretive  nature.  Weak  swimmers, 
they  hide  under  and  between  stones 
during  the  day  and  clamber  about  at 
night  in  search  of  food. 

Only  three  or  four  inches  long  at 
maturity,  sculpins  are  scaleless  and 
mottled,  further  camouflaging  them 
in  their  rocky  domain.  The  tail  is 
rounded  and  possesses  a black  verti- 
cal bar  at  its  base. 

Sculpins  spawn  in  the  spring,  de- 
positing clusters  of  orange-colored 
eggs  beneath  stones.  Trout  feed  on 
the  sculpins  and  they  in  turn  are 
known  to  feed  on  trout  eggs.  Scul- 
pins are  also  preyed  upon  by  cray- 
fish and  other  bottom  feeding  species 
that  happen  to  come  upon  them. 

The  darters  are  much  better  known 
than  the  sculpins,  although  many  an- 
glers do  not  recognize  these  strangers 
in  their  bait  buckets.  A member  of 
the  family  Percidae,  the  Johnny 
Darter’s  larger  relatives  include  the 
yellow  perch  and  walleye  as  well  as 
18  or  so  other  Pennsylvania  darters. 
Much  more  colorful  than  “Johnny” 
is  the  Rainbow  Darter,  found  in 
some  western  counties.  Known  also 
as  “soldier  fish,”  its  colors  rival  that 


of  any  tropical  species  sold  in  aquar- 
ium shops. 

The  Johnny  Darter  is  the  most 
widespread  member  of  the  family. 
Two  to  three  inches  long  and  brown- 
ish-green in  hue,  it  possesses  a 
unique  scale  pattern  consisting  of 
distinct  V,  X.  and  W markings  on  its 
side.  The  perch  family  feature  of  two 
separate  dorsal  fins  serves  to  further 
identify  it. 

The  name  “darter”  comes  from 
their  habit  of  darting  after  food  then 
coming  to  an  abrupt  stop.  They 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  and  un- 
der stones  with  only  the  nose  and 
eyes  exposed.  The  lack  of  an  air 
bladder  makes  long  periods  of  sus- 
pension practically  impossible  and 
may  account  in  part  for  the  darter’s 
jerky  movements. 

Johnny  Darter  and  its  other  mid- 
get relatives  spawn  from  early  spring 
until  June.  After  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs  on  the  underside  of  stones 
or  bottom  debris,  the  male  fertilizes 
them  then  begins  a courageous  but 
often  futile  effort  to  protect  them. 

All  darters  are  carnivorous,  feed- 
ing on  microscopic  crustaceans  and 
insect  larvae.  They  in  turn  are  rel- 
ished by  trout  and  other  larger 
stream  fish. 

Various  streamer  patterns  have 
been  designed  after  both  the  darter 
and  sculpin.  A skilled  caster  can 
make  a Muddler  Minnow  streamer 
look  like  the  real  thing  to  a hungry 
trout.  If  you’re  not  a streamer  fisher- 
man you  may  want  to  try  the  real 
thing  sometime. 


The  Johnny  Darter  lacks  an  air  bladder.  Hence,  it  spends  most  of 
its  time  on  the  stream  bottom.  An  imitation  of  the  Johnny  Darter 
is  the  "Muddler  Minnow"  and  a skilled  caster  can  make  it  look 
like  the  real  thing. 


Due  to  the  location  of  its  eyes  near  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
Sculpin  can  scan  the  waters  above  it  while  hiding  in  the  stones 
on  the  stream  floor.  The  Scul pin's  mottled  coloration  provides  good 
camouflage. 
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LONG  RANGE 

OBJECTIVES 


Under  the  federal  “Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,”  the  Fish  Commission 
took  part  in  preparing  a comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Since  the  plan  that  evolved  is  to  encompass  the  years  1969  to  1985,  we  thought  best  to 
remind  our  good  readers  of  the  long-term  objectives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
In  very  simple  terms,  our  aims  are  to  ensure  that  our  fishery  resources  and  boating  opportu- 
nities are  perpetuated  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth — both 
now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

More  specifically,  the  long-term  plan  of  the  Commission  has  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  perpetuate  the  production  of  all  resident  and  introduced  species  of  fish  in  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth  through  improvements  to  natural  fish  habitat,  as  well  as  by  hatchery  re- 
production, for  their  intrinsic  and  ecological  values,  as  well  as  for  their  direct  benefits  to  man. 

2.  To  provide  for  diversified  recreational  use  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  Commonwealth 
through  a program  of  acquisition,  development,  and  management. 

3.  To  provide  for  scientific  and  educational  use  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  Commonwealth 
through  exhibits,  displays,  and  the  issuance  of  scientific  collectors’  permits. 

4.  To  provide  a maximum  of  recreational  boating  opportunity  by  developing,  expanding,  im- 
proving and  maintaining  the  waterways  of  this  Commonwealth. 

5.  To  provide  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  within  a radius  of  25  miles  of  every  Pennsyl- 
vanian by  the  development  of  access  areas,  construction  of  impoundments,  purchase  of 
ponds  and  lakes,  and  leasing  of  bodies  of  water  from  private  owners. 

6.  Continue  to  press  for  the  restoration  of  shad  and  other  anadromous  fish  species  in  the 
Susquehanna,  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers  through  the  installation  of  fish  passage  fa- 
cilities at  existing  or  planned  dams,  and  through  improvement  of  water  quality. 

7.  Cooperate  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  and  other  state 
and  federal  agencies  in  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  water  quality  standards  in  all 
fishing  and  boating  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  fulfill  these  responsibilities,  the  Commission  has  developed  a staff  of  417  and  maintains 
certain  facilities  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  staff  consists  of  administration,  engi- 
neering, real  estate,  fishery,  conservation  education,  marine  services,  and  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Comprising  the  Commission’s  physical  holdings  are:  fish  hatcheries,  a research  sta- 
tion, visitors’  centers,  maintenance  headquarters,  regional  offices,  dams,  roadways,  special 
fishing  areas,  certain  natural  lakes  and  ponds,  and  access  areas  on  public  waters  that  include 
parking  lots,  launching  ramps,  docking  areas,  sanitary  facilities  and  mooring  zones. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  maintains  a fleet  of  tank  trucks,  heavy  construction  equip- 
ment, patrol  boats,  research  and  work  vessels,  property  maintenance  equipment,  automobiles, 
and  other  miscellaneous  field  and  office  equipment  essential  for  the  conduct  of  the  overall 
program. 

It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pride  that  the  Commission  looks  at  its  accomplishments  in  the 
first  five  years  of  that  long-term  plan.  Although  we  have  a long  way  to  go,  we  are  determined 
to  stay  on  the  right  track  and  accomplish  our  goals. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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NEW  LAKE  ACQUISITION 
Makes  More 
PUBLIC  FISHING 
Available 

IN 

SOUTHWESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HEREFORD  MANOR  LAKE,  Beaver 
County,  was  acquired  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  in  time  for 
last  April’s  trout  season  opener.  The 
44.6  acre  lake,  formerly  operated 
privately  as  a Fee  Fishing  Lake,  re- 
ceived nearly  14,000  rainbows  by 
mid-season.  Another  lake  of  22.7 
acres  was  included  in  the  purchase. 
Just  25  miles  from  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh, the  lake  will  also  serve  Al- 
legheny County  Anglers  who  tradi- 
tionally have  been  the  largest  group 
of  licensed  fishermen  in  the  state. 
Nearly  10,000  anglers  used  the  lake 
on  opening  day  and  it  has  been 
drawing  from  300  to  400  every 
day  since!  The  lake  boasts  very 
good  shore  fishing  for  those  without 
boats. 

Staff  photographer  Russell  Gettig 
gave  up  his  opening  day  fishing  to 
make  these  photos  at  the  lake  that 
is  located  along  Route  288,  just  2V2 
miles  west  of  Zelienople. 


ON  THE  COVER:  Our  composite 

cover  this  month  depicts  the  many 
faceted  joys  of  recreational  boating 
enjoyed  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. The  center  photo,  by  well 
known  author/editor  Jim  Bashline, 
is  of  his  daughter  Tina.  In  the  upper 
left  corner  of  the  cover,  Paul  Ropp 
captured  some  of  the  fantastic  white 
water  action  at  Ohiopyle.  The  two 
anglers  enjoying  a day  of  solitude 
on  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  in  Lan- 
caster County,  lower  left,  and  the 
pair  of  successful  Coho  anglers  on 
Lake  Erie,  lower  right,  fell  to  the 
Editor's  lens.  Tom  Eggler,  former 
ANGLER  Editor,  photographed  a 
happy  boating  family,  upper  right, 
returning  to  the  launch  ramp  at  She- 
nango  Reservoir. 
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CATADROMOUS  fishes  are  those 
which  live  in  fresh  water  and 
migrate  to  the  salt  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  spawn.  We  have  one  repre- 
sentative fish  in  this  class  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  American  eel.  It’s  quite 
common  in  most  of  our  lakes  and 
streams  which  have  access  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Anadromous  fishes,  those  that 
migrate  from  salt  water  to  fresh  wa- 
ter to  spawn,  are  more  numerous. 
They  include  the  coho  salmon,  steel- 
head  trout,  blue  hack  herring,  lam- 
prey eel  and  the  white  shad.  Lesser 
knovm  anadromous  species  found  in 
Pennsylvania  include  the  sturgeon 
and,  heUeve  it  or  not,  old  “roccus” 
himself,  the  Striped  Bass,  morone 
saxatilis. 

Every  surf  fisherman’s  delight,  the 
striper  is  probably  the  most  sought 
after  salt  water  game  fish.  From 
Maine  to  Florida  he  reigns  as  “King 
of  the  Hill.”  In  its  southern  habitat, 
it  is  known  as  rock  or  rockfish.  Up 
north,  it  is  called  simply,  the  striper. 

That  the  striper  was  once  plentiful 
in  our  eastern  rivers  is  evident  from 
these  excerpts  from  the  report  of  The 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in 
1896. 

“Striped  bass  are  known  to  mi- 
grate to  the  headwaters  of  both 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers." 

“At  the  Gloucester  fishery  on  the 


This  forty  one  pound  Striper  was  caught  last  fall 
by  Dale  Ruka,  of  Rio  Grande,  New  Jersey,  down  at  Cape  May. 
“It’s  Stripers  of  this  size  that  we  keep  hoping  for 
upstream  in  our  section  of  the  Delaware  River,”  says  Stan 
Paulakovtch,  “and  we  have  an  unconfirmed  report  of  a 
twenty  pounder  taken  off  Torresdale,  hut  until  more  of  these 
whoppers  make  their  way  through  the  polluted  waters 
downstream,  the  smaller  fish  still  offer  fine  sport.” 
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Delaware  in  1837  a rockfish  was 
caught  in  the  nets  that  weighed  76 
pounds.  It  had  scales  the  size  of  a 
quarter  dollar.” 

“In  the  spring  of  1893,  1500 
pounds  of  rockfish  were  taken  in 
one  haul  of  the  net  at  a fishery  on 
the  Delaware  near  Burlington.” 
Today’s  population  of  stripers  in 
the  Delaware  during  their  migratory 
spawning  run  is  something  of  a puz- 
zle. Biologists  working  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment complex  at  Rosemont,  N.J., 
and  those  working  for  private  con- 
cerns which  are  sampling  the  river 
at  several  places,  tell  of  varied  results 
from  their  trapping  programs.  Lud 
Ansehnini,  project  leader  for  Icthyo- 
logical  Associates,  working  out  of 
Bordentown,  N.J.,  at  milepoint  125, 
says  that  they  have  taken  about  50 
stripers  in  their  nets  in  the  last  three 
years.  These  ranged  up  to  21  inches 
in  length. 

Vic  Schuler,  project  leader  at  the 
Odessa,  Del.  station,  at  milepoint  60 
on  the  river,  has  had  slightly  better 
results  over  the  same  period.  Back  in 
1970,  their  traps,  set  near  the  Ches- 
apeake-Delaware  canal,  held  a huge 
55  pound  female.  When  they  get  to 
this  size  they  are  called  “cow  bass.” 
Vic  says,  “the  fact  that  she  was  here 
indicates  there  were  others  with  her 
in  the  same  size  class.” 

Female  stripers  can  spawn  in  their 
third  year  but  most  wait  until  the 
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fourth.  At  this  time  they  range  from 
17  to  21  inches  and  weigh  between 
4 and  6 pounds.  Slightly  smaller 
males  can  spawn  in  the  second  year 
but  generally  wait  until  the  third 
year  of  life.  Water  temperatures 
around  60  degrees  trigger  the  spawn- 
ing run.  Eggs  are  semi-buoyant  and 
drift  a considerable  distance  over  the 
bottom  in  the  heavy  current  of  the 
preferred  rock,  sand  and  gravel  bot- 
tom. The  gestation  period  of  these 
fertilized  eggs  is  unbehevable.  At 
60  degrees  they  will  hatch  in  3 days, 
at  70  degrees  they  hatch  in  2 days! 
The  dehcate  fry  lie  on  the  bottom 
and  live  on  their  yoke  sac  for  7 days. 
After  this  they  feed  on  microscopic 
crustaceans  and  insects.  They  in  turn 
are  preyed  upon  by  everything  in  the 
river  that  is  bigger  than  they  are. 

The  Delaware  River  is  a lady  of 
many  moods  and  many  faces.  Aver- 
aging one-half  mile  wide  in  the  lower 
Bucks  and  Philadelphia  county  area, 
it  has  places  where  the  bottom  is 
heavily  silted.  Other  areas  are  all 
rock,  sand  and  gravel  covered. 
Throughout  the  stretch  numerous 
rock  ledges  or  shelves  drop  off  from 
depths  of  several  feet  to  narrow  pits 
that  may  be  as  deep  as  40  feet. 

From  tidewater  at  Trenton  Falls, 
milepoint  130,  down  to  the  Tacony- 
Palmyra  bridge  at  milepoint  80,  the 
water  quality  is  fairly  good  and  sup- 
continued  on  page  32 
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HE’S  BEHIND  US-100%! 

I wish  to  commend  the  Fish  Com- 
mission on  the  very,  very  fine  job 
that  they  are  doing  in  this  beautiful 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  I think  they 
are  doing  one  whale  of  a job  to  make 
this  one  of  the  best  states  to  fish  in. 
Our  trout  fishing  is  fantastic  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  I just  can’t  wait  ’till  it 
opens  every  year.  I live  in  York  and 
do  90%  of  my  fishing  in  Muddy 
Creek  which  I think  is  one  of  the 
finest  streams  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  trout  fishing  is  one 
program  that  the  Commission  has 
done  one  whale  of  a job  on.  I back 
the  Fish  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
100%  for  the  fine  job  they  are  doing 
for  this  state.  Keep  up  your  good 
work. 

Charles  Baublitz 
York 

ENJOYS  BOATING 
ARTICLES- 

I mostly  fish  for  bass  and  walleye 
but  I enjoy  all  the  fishing  articles 
plus  the  boating  articles.  I don’t  own 
a boat  but  fished  several  times  from 
one.  Those  articles  some  people  com- 
plain about  taking  space  in  a fishing 
magazine  just  might  prevent  their  in- 
jury or  loss  of  life  someday. 

I especially  like  the  “Fishing  Out- 
look” articles  as  they  really  keep  you 
up  to  date  across  the  state. 

Barry  Murry 
Lancaster 

HAS  REGRETS! 

I have  been  a subscriber  of  the 
Angler  for  the  past  seven  years,  and 
I am  sending  money  for  one  more 
year,  but  with  regret.  It  sure  isn’t  the 
same  good  fishing  magazine  that  it 
was  a few  years  ago  I must  say! 

I don’t  know  why  the  boating  ar- 
ticles have  to  be  included  in  the  mag- 
azine. I know  you  have  said  in  pre- 
vious articles  that  boating  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  fishing.  You  must  real- 
ize that  all  us  fishermen  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  incomes  high 
enough  to  afford  the  boating  end  of 


fishing.  We  must,  therefore,  fish  off 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  which 
so  many  of  your  articles  do  not  per- 
tain to. 

One  other  comment  I would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  is  that  I’m 
sure  Allegheny  County  contributes 
more  license  subscribers  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  And  in  re- 
turn we  don’t  have  many  bodies  of 
water  stocked  by  the  Commission.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  you  don’t 
stock  Bass  in  North  Park  Lake? 
Thank  you. 

Charles  Bassett 
Pittsburgh 

Many  of  our  subscribers  won’t  agree  with 
your  first  paragraph,  Charles,  so  we’re  go- 
ing to  forget  you  said  it. 

The  Boating  vs.  Anti-Boating  ball  has 
been  bounced  around  for  years.  1’U  say 
this  just  one  more  time:  most  of  my  fish- 
ing is  from  shore  too,  and  the  boats  don’t 
bother  me,  WHEN  and  WHERE  I fish. 
Think  of  that  carefully,  it’s  the  answer  to 
your  problem. 

North  Park  Lake,  we  understand,  does 
have  a native  population  of  largemouth 
bass  and  for  the  reason  we  don’t  stock 
more  there,  see  “Lake  Management,”  May, 
1973. 

P.S.  Take  a look  at  page  2.  Ed. 

FISH-FOR-FUN,  MAYBE? 

I believe  that  the  Fish  Commission 
is  doing  an  admirable  job  with  both 
the  trout  and  the  warm  water  species. 

I have  been  fishing  for  forty  some 
years,  and  despite  the  tremendous 
fishing  pressure  placed  on  Pennsyl- 
vania streams  and  lakes,  a person 
can  still  enjoy  a good  day  of  fishing. 

I can’t  just  keep  up  this  “patting 
on  the  back”  without  getting  in  at 
least  one  “kick-in-the-pants,”  so  here 
'goes. 

One  area  where  I think  much  im- 
provement for  trout  fishing  can  be 
accomplished,  is  on  Tionesta  Creek, 
especially  from  the  Blue  Jay  bridge 
upstream  way  up  to  Sheffield.  The 
area  around  Henry’s  Mill  bridge 
would  make  a tremendous  “Fish  For 
Fun”  area.  I am  aware  that  we  all 
have  our  soft  spots  for  certain  areas, 
but  I can  be  pretty  objective  when 
I claim  that  this  stretch  of  water  af- 
fords some  of  the  best  trout  habitat 
in  the  country. 

George  Hallahan 
Butler 

Your  kind  words  regarding  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission’s  programs  are 
appreciated.  The  entire  Commission  staff 


works,  each  in  his  own  area  of  responsi- 
bility, from  Fish  Culturist,  Waterways 
Patrolman,  Biologist,  to  Administrator,  to 
assure  that  a person  can  have  a good  day’s 
fishing.  We’re  all  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
do  enjoy  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  and  we’ll 
all  continue  to  do  our  best  to  see  that  the 
opportunity  for  good  fishing  is  never  lost 
to  Pennsylvania  anglers. 

I agree  with  you  that  Tionesta  Creek  is 
a good  stream  and  does  have  some  fine 
trout  habitat.  I can  easily  see  why  it  is  one 
of  your  favorite  streams.  Tionesta  Creek 
is  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and 
all  decisions  relative  to  recreational  pro- 
grams on  Federal  land  are  made  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency.  The  decision 
as  to  whether  the  section  of  Tionesta  Creek 
around  Henry’s  Mill  Bridge  should  or 
should  not  be  a fish-for-fun  area  lies  with 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, Mr.  John  K.  Andersen,  Forest  Sci- 
ences Laboratory,  P.  O.  Box  928,  Warren, 
Pa.  16365.  Mr.  Andersen  is  responsible  for 
managing  the  fish  populations  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and 
would  be  the  best  qualified  to  respond  to 
your  comments  about  a fish-for-fun  on 
Tionesta  Creek. 

I have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
a copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Andersen. 
Thanks  again  for  your  comments  on  the 
Commission’s  overall  program. 

Wishing  you  many  more  days  of  good 
fishing. 

Delano  R.  Graff,  Asst.  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 

“ALL  ONE  THING” 

I would  like  to  say  how  my  hus- 
band and  I feel  about  your  having 
camping  articles  in  the  Angler.  We 
like  to  fish  but  have  the  camping  bug 
along  with  our  four  sons  and  the  Key- 
stone Camping  section  is  a big  help 
to  us  along  with  articles  on  boating. 
We  feel  that  fishing,  camping  and 
boating  are  all  one  thing. 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Dressler 
Coral 

DON’T  KNOCK  THEM! 

Some  people  don’t  care  for  the 
boating  articles  in  the  “Angler.”  If 
you  are  a fisherman,  then  don’t  knock 
them.  Some  day  you  might  be  glad  to  | 
see  that  boat,  it  could  save  your  life. 

I am  a fisherman,  boater  and  camper. 
Here  in  Lebanon  County  we  have  a 
fine  WWP  and  Deputies.  They  work 
hard  to  keep  our  streams  open  for 
fine  trout  fishing. 

Dennis  A.  Barnes  I 
Cleona 
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NEEDS  RECIPE 

I have  attempted  to  make  pickled 
fish  with  varying  results.  Can  you 
help  me  to  find  a recipe  that  would 
give  me  excellent  results  every  time? 

I pickle  fish  using  pickling  spices, 
red  beets,  hard  boiled  eggs  and  pieces 
of  onion.  I have  used  white  vinegar, 
and  on  occasion,  apple  vinegar.  Both 
vinegar  mixes  have  worked  at  times, 
but  both  have  made  the  fish  soft  and 
mushy  at  times.  I’ve  used  fish  fillets 
(both  pre-frozen  and  fresh)  and  fish 
which  have  not  been  de-boned.  All 
have  pickled  alright,  and  all  have 
failed  me  at  times  too. 

Am  I not  using  a proper  mix  of 
spices  and  vinegar?  Is  temperature  a 
factor?  Should  I cut  the  strength  of 
the  vinegar?  How  long  should  I 
leave  the  fish  in  the  mix?  Should  I 
add  other  ingredients  or  leave  some 
out?  How  many  fish  can  I pickle  at 
one  time  and  in  what  size  crock? 

I hope  you  have  a good  recipe  or 
some  corrective  ideas  for  me  so  I 
can  produce  some  nice  firm  pickled 
fish  everytime. 

Looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  by  letter  or  through  “Leaky 
Boots.” 

Richard  Wiedenheft 
Rochester 

We  don’t  have  one  here,  Dick,  but  I’ll  bet 
one  of  our  readers  does.  If  so,  we  would 
like  to  hear  about  it.  Let’s  make  the 
Leaky  Boots  column  one  of  sharing  the 
joys  of  fishing  and  boating.  If  you  have 
an  unusual  recipe,  angling  tip,  or  boat- 
ing tip,  we  would  all  like  to  know  about 
it.  Ed. 

WHEN? 

My  son  and  I attended  the  Angler’s 
Show  at  the  VFW  in  Galeton  earlier 
this  year  and  your  representative 
made  out  our  Angler  subscriptions. 

I am  a member  of  the  Potter  Coun- 
ty Angler’s  Club  and  Pine  Tree  Club 
in  Gaines,  Pa. 

How  will  the  streams  be  brought 
back  to  pre-Agnes  conditions? 

Raymond  S.  Kay 
Elmira  Heights,  NY 

Wasn’t  it  Kilmer  who  wrote,  “But  only 
God  can  make  a Tree.”? 

I suppose  the  same  would  hold  true  for 
streams  although  our  Environmental  Ser- 
vices Branch,  Division  of  Fisheries,  coop- 
erating with  DER  is  doing  a whale  of  a 
job  in  instituting  restoration  of  streams 
ravaged,  not  by  AGNES,  but  by  man  him- 
self— all  in  the  name  of  “reclamation”  or 
some  other  term  with  a “doing  good”  ring 
to  it.  Ed. 


“TROPHY  FISH  ONLY’ 

One  thing  I would  like  to  see  more 
emphasis  on  is  Releasing  Your 
Catch.  After  all,  a dead  fish  isn’t 
worth  very  much  but  a live  one  in  a 
stream  or  lake  is  worth  a lot. 

I really  wouldn’t  mind  if  a “trophy- 
fish”  concept  was  put  into  use 
throughout  the  state,  at  least  as  far 
as  trout  are  concerned.  And  I am 
strongly  in  favor  of  doing  whatever 
is  necessary  to  develop  and  keep  self- 
sustaining  stocks  of  wild  trout  going 
as  opposed  to  “put  and  take”  fishing. 

Dennis  J.  Durkin 
Erie 

NO  ARGUMENT  HERE! 

Trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  may 
be  mostly  a put  and  take  affair.  But, 
Pennsylvania  breeds  of  trout  are  real- 
ly scrappy,  fighting,  quick,  flashy  and 
an  honorable  class  of  trout.  I don’t 
let  tales,  of  far  away  places  and  na- 
tive breeds,  distract  me  from  the 
great  enjoyment  of  fishing  for  Penn- 
sylvania Trout.  We  have  a lot  going 
for  us.  Rare  are  the  places  that  can 
match  Pennsylvania. 

Catch  a Pennsylvania  stocked 
trout!  Throw  him  on  the  bank!!  Try 
picking  him  up  with  one  hand,  (no 
knees  please)  and  you  really  have  to 
squeeze  to  hold  him.  In  my  book  I’m 
glad  he  is  there — waiting — every 
spring  OPENING  DAY. 

Andrew  P.  Pcola 
St.  Michael 


HE  HAD  A GOOD 
TEACHER! 

My  son  Stanley  Bracht,  Age  15 
caught  a 411/2 ",  19  lb.  Musky  in  the 
Susquehanna  River,  York  Co.  in  De- 
cember, 1972. 

I thought  I might  add  that  this  boy 
has  landed  about  90  legal  musky  and 
killed  only  4 in  the  past  five  years, 
18  last  fall.  The  majority  were  caught 
on  ultra  light  tackle,  4 or  6 lb  line 
and  a Vs  ounce  bucktail  jig  he  makes 
himself.  The  musky  fishing  right  be- 
low the  York  Haven  hydro  station  is 
something  you  have  to  see  to  believe. 

I’d  like  to  thank  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  helping  to  make  my  kid  a 
fine  young  man  and  a true  sports- 
man. 

Harold  Bracht 
York  Haven 

Somehow  we  think  you  had  a hand  in  it 
too,  Harold!  Hey — we’d  like  to  see  that 
Jig!  Ed. 


HERE'S  A NEW  ONE! 

Like  most  people,  I have  a sugges- 
tion. 

Each  year  there  is  a bitter  argu- 
ment over  inseason  trout  stockings.  It 
has  gotten  so  bad  that  the  Fish  Com- 
mission has  tried  secret  stockings  to 
no  avail.  Instead  of  trying  to  outwit 
the  truck-following  hordes  why  not 
let  nature  take  care  of  them?  Stock 
the  trout  at  dusk,  just  before  it  be- 
comes dark.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  fish  trout  streams  at  night.  Every 
cast  the  angler  makes  finds  his  hook 
snagged  on  stumps  and  branches  he 
couldn’t  see  in  the  dark.  This  would 
prevent  the  insincere  fisherman  from 
trying  to  catch  trout.  Any  fisherman 
who  does  catch  a fish  has  shown  a 
lot  of  skill  and  should  be  rewarded. 
In  the  morning  the  trout  will  have 
spread  themselves  out  over  the  stream 
thereby  requiring  more  skill  to  catch. 
Granted,  it  is  a lot  to  ask  the  Commis- 
sion officials  to  stay  at  their  work  till 
dusk.  Only  one  official  need  go  with 
the  truck  to  supervise  the  stocking 
done  by  volunteer  groups,  who  are 
fed  up  with  the  truck-following 
hordes.  This  little  sacrifice  is  well 
worth  the  benefits  it  will  reap  in  the 
increased  trout  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s streams. 

James  Fricke 
New  Kensington 

Some  time  ago,  during  a discussion  about 
“37  Vi  hour”  work  weeks  and  such,  one 
of  our  Waterways  Patrolmen,  Tony  Dis- 
cavage,  jokingly  remarked,  “Why  heck, 
some  DAYS  we  work  longer  than  that!” 
Need  we  say  more?  Ed. 

MONEY  SECONDARY! 

Because  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  few  states  that  are  self-sustaining 
in  the  Fish  Commission  programs  I 
feel  the  money  is  secondary  to  ben- 
efits that  come  from  the  investment. 
Keep  up  the  continued  great  work  in 
our  state — there  are  still  those  that 
appreciate  and  remember  what  your 
organization  does. 

Terry  Hyde 
Tyrone 

APPRECIATIVE- 

I think  the  Commission  is  doing  a 
fine  job,  especially  at  a time  when 
the  demand  for  recreation  is  high, 
and  the  environmental  quality  is  low. 
Keep  up  the  fine  work. 

Ken  and  Connie  Mertz 
Danville 
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Worm 


Has  Turned 


by  Reid  Kling,  Jr. 


rc^  eep  low,”  “quit  stumbling,”  “don’t  wade  there!” 

J.  V Those  were  some  of  the  admonishments  made 
to  me  almost  forty  years  ago  by  an  old  great  uncle 
who  was  teaching  me  the  basics  of  trout  fishing.  The 
most  constant  criticism  was  “walk  that  worm.”  Like 
most  neophytes  of  today,  I was  getting  my  first  fish- 
ing lessons  using  worms  as  my  bait. 

Angleworms,  dew-worms,  nightcrawlers,  garden 
hackle,  a variety  of  names  almost  as  great  as  the 
variety  of  fish  they  entice.  All  fresh  water  fish,  from 
muskies  to  bluegills,  have  at  sometime  or  another 
fallen  for  that  seductive  Lorelei,  the  earthworm. 

As  I look  back  to  those  early  experiences  of  youth 
I reahze  that  I was  an  extremely  lucky  boy.  Old  uncle 
Frank,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  did  nothing  but 
fish,  hunt,  and  on  occasion  make  some  moonshine 
for  cash  to  buy  tobacco  and  table  staples.  He  had 
taken  a hking  to  me  and  I accompanied  him  on  many 
trips  to  a cabin  in  the  mountains  where  we  would 
fish  for  three  or  four  days  at  one  time.  Those  trips 
jwere  a source  of  constant  concern  to  my  Mother,  and 
Ishe  would  lament  to  my  Father  that  this  was  not  the 
proper  company  for  a twelve  year  old  boy  to  be  keep- 
ing. Td  surely  grow  up,  she  said,  to  be  a shiftless  no- 
good hke  her  uncle. 

The  only  method  of  fishing  vdth  which  we  were 
acquainted,  was  done  with  a fly  rod  and  some  kind  of 
bait  or  wet  flies.  Uncle  Frank  fished  flies,  and  I was 
learning  the  “tricks  of  the  trade”  with  worms,  crick- 


ets, and  grasshoppers.  He  taught  me  about  the  quarry 
we  were  seeking,  that  it  was  a wild  creature,  living 
in  clear  cold  water  and  was  as  spooky  as  a nervous 
Siamese  cat.  He  would  show  me  where  the  trout  lie, 
from  early  spring  when  the  streams  were  high,  right 
through  July  when  the  creek  would  be  low  and  clear. 
He  taught  me  the  method  of  impaling  a single  worm 
on  a fine  wire  hook,  to  cast  it  quartering  up  the 
stream,  and  to  walk  it  down  along  the  bottom  in  a 
most  natural  manner. 

Most  of  the  wormers  I encounter  today,  are  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  stream  with  a gob  of  worms 
on  their  hook  that  is  dragging  on  the  surface  some 
distance  below  them.  This  method  of  fishing  would 
have  caused  uncle  Frank  to  snort,  swallow  his  snuff, 
and  retire  to  the  cabin  to  find  solace  with  a bottle  of 
“white  lightning”  until  those  “damn  fools”  would  get 
out  of  the  “crick.” 

Worming  is  a deadly  method  for  catching  trout 
and  can  be  used  throughout  the  season.  I recall  an 
incident  that  happened  many  years  ago.  It  was  in 
late  July,  and  the  major  hatches  were  over.  I was 
hmiting  my  fishing  to  the  early  morning  hours  from 
5:00  AM  to  8:00  AM.  I was  fishing  spiders  in  the  low 
clear  water  and  doing  very  well  I thought.  This  par- 
ticular morning  my  wife  had  taken  me  up  into  the 
mountains  and  let  me  out  with  the  promise  to  pick 
me  up  about  9:00  AM.  I fished  slowly  up  the  stream 
and  when  I arrived  at  a Little  bridge  where  my  wife 
had  promised  to  meet  me,  I cleaned  the  four  nice 
trout  I had  and  sat  down  along  the  bridge  to  smoke 
my  pipe  and  wait.  As  I sat  there  smoking,  my  eyes 
picked  up  a movement  downstream.  Watching  the 
brush,  I saw  an  old  fishing  friend  of  mine  come  into 
view.  He  was  an  excellent  wormer,  and  since  he 
hadn’t  seen  me,  I had  a ringside  seat  to  observe  his 
technique.  Cautiously,  and  keeping  very  low  to  the 
ground,  he  lobbed  his  worm  to  the  head  of  a riffle 
that  I had  just  fished  twenty  minutes  earlier.  I saw 
his  rod  follow  the  worm  downstream  and  suddenly 
dip  down,  his  reel  gave  a screech  and  he  was  fast  to 
a runaway  brown  trout.  After  it  was  netted  and  I 
had  made  my  presence  known,  we  measured  the 
trout  at  fifteen  inches.  A bigger  surprise  was  in  store 
for  me  as  he  proceeded  to  empty  his  basket  that  con- 
tained four  more  trout.  These  were  all  beautifully 
colored,  deep  bodied  fish,  ranging  in  size  from  thir- 
teen inches  to  the  fifteen  incher  he  had  just  netted. 
Those  trout  had  all  been  taken  on  red  worms  from 
a small  mountain  stream  when  the  creek  was  low 
and  clear,  by  a man  who  had  unknowingly  fished  up 
the  creek  behind  me.  He  told  me  he  had  not  seen  my 
car  parked  anywhere  and  he  thought  he  had  the 
whole  stream  to  himself. 

Just  last  season,  late  in  July,  my  fourteen  year  old 
son,  using  a red  worm  as  bait,  caught  a 19>/2  inch, 
three  pound  brownie  in  tbe  small  stream  back  of  our 
home.  One  week  later  he  returned  to  the  same  big 
stone  that  had  harbored  the  three  pounder  and  land- 

continued  on  page  27 
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Myles  Rummel  turns  over  the  old  turtle  to  display  the  initialed  plastron. 


Uncle 

Johnny’s 

Turtle 


by  Ned  Smith 


Johnny  Rummel  was  a young  man  of  twenty-four 
years  when  he  found  the  box  turtle  in  “The  Hol- 
low,” behind  his  father’s  farmhouse.  And,  as  many  a 
rural  youth  had  done  before,  he  dug  out  his  pocket- 
knife  and  went  to  work  on  the  reptile’s  smooth  un- 
derside. The  plastron  beneath  the  thin  cuticle  was 
hard  as  flint,  but  his  efforts  eventually  produced  the 
incised  letters  J.P.R.  and  the  date  ’08  in  crude,  but 
legible,  characters. 

Box  turtles  are  not  easily  moved  to  panic,  and  this 
one  was  no  exception.  If  she  thought  about  it  for 
more  than  a minute  after  her  release,  the  experience 
was  not  sufficiently  distressing  to  cause  her  to  leave 
The  Hollow.  Of  course,  it  was  no  mere  whim  that 
brought  her  there  in  the  first  place.  Between  the  farm 
buildings  at  the  lower  end,  and  Peter’s  mountain  at 
its  upper  edge,  it  provided  everything  a turtle  would 
want.  In  addition  to  the  grassy  areas  which  she 
shared  with  Rummel’s  cows  there  were  patches  of 
luscious  blackberries,  fragrant  wild  strawberries,  and 
a mulberry  tree  that  dropped  its  juicy  fruits  where  a 
turtle  could  find  them.  The  damp  soil  harbored  in- 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


i Above  left:  Top  view  of  "Old  1908's"  worn  and  polished  shell. 


. . . Above  right:  The  turtle's  underside,  showing  the  eroded  initials  and  date. 


I 


sects,  earthworms  and  snails,  which  she  rehshed,  and 
I the  low  spots  were  creased  with  watery  ditches  in 
i which  she  cooled  off  on  hot  summer  days.  So  she 
stayed  on,  and  The  HoUow  was  her  home. 

Over  the  years  Johnny  Rummel  initialed  other  box 
turtles,  and  quite  naturally  became  an  inveterate 
turtle  inspector.  Frequently,  when  going  for  the  cows 
or  picking  berries,  he  re-discovered  the  one  he  had 
inscribed  in  ’08. 

In  1919  a budding  outdoorsman  came  to  Hve  at  the 
Rummel  homestead — Johnny’s  nine-year-old  nephew, 
Myles.  For  Myles  it  was  a memorable  winter.  In  all 
his  life  he  had  never  heard  such  fascinating  tales  as 
those  his  uncle  told  of  the  wildhfe  that  abounded  on 
their  Powell’s  Valley  farm  and  on  the  rugged  moun- 
tain nearby.  One  that  particularly  impressed  him 
,was  the  story  of  the  old  turtle,  initialed  in  1908,  that 
kept  popping  up  in  the  same  place  every  summer. 

: Secretly,  the  boy  resolved  to  keep  an  eye  peeled  for 
;her. 

! With  the  coming  of  summer  Myles  did  find  “Old 
1 1908,”  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood  and  took  over  the 
i farming  he  continued  to  meet  up  with  her  at  least 
I once  a year,  always  in  The  Hollow.  And  then,  in  the 
' fall  of  ’36,  with  the  corn  husked  and  winter  less  than 
ja  month  away,  he  realized  that  the  old  turtle  had  not 
[appeared  that  year.  Nor  did  she  show  up  the  next 
lyear,  or  the  next.  After  twenty-seven  years  she  had 
.simply  disappeared. 

1 Naturally,  Myles  assumed  she  was  dead.  But  old 
ihabits  die  hard,  and  he  continued  to  have  a look  at 
the  underside  of  every  box  turtle  he  came  across  on 
the  farm.  Now  and  then  he’d  find  one  that  Uncle 
'Johnny  had  initialed,  but  Old  1908  was  not  one  of 
them. 

Then,  in  July  of  1969,  the  incredible  happened. 
|Myles  was  taking  a short-cut  through  The  HoUow 
when  he  spied  the  gleaming,  high-domed  sheU  of  a 


turtle  in  the  grass  ahead.  Something  told  him  it  was 
the  old  one,  and  yet  he  wasn’t  quite  prepared  for  the 
thiill  that  came  with  the  sight  of  those  time-worn 
irutials  and  date  when  he  turned  it  over  with  his  foot. 

The  old  girl  showed  every  indication  of  being  an- 
cient. Long  years  of  crawling  through  weeds  and 
mud  and  clambering  over  stones  had  worn  away 
most  of  the  black  markings  on  the  sides  of  her  car- 
apace. The  growth  rings  were  obhterated  and  once- 
sharp  edges  were  rounded  and  polished.  Since  last 
seen  in  1935  she  had  met  with  some  unknown  mis- 
fortune that  cost  her  the  toes  of  her  right  forefoot. 
The  initials  themselves  were  badly  eroded,  but  not 
significantly  altered  since  Myles  had  last  examined 
them.  He  recalls  that  Uncle  Johnny  admitted  he 
should  have  cut  them  deeper,  especiaUy  the  “R,” 
which  Myles  says,  “always  was  a poor  one.”  At  any 
rate,  he  easily  recognized  her  as  his  childhood  ac- 
quaintance, the  venerable  reptile  that  carried  Uncle 
Johnny’s  brand  for  sixty  years  and  already  had  out- 
lived that  gentleman  by  two  years. 

How  old  was  she?  Probably  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  years.  She  was  full-grown  when  Uncle 
Johnny  found  her,  and  box  turtles  require  fifteen  or 
so  years  to  attain  adult  proportions.  Was  she  the 
oldest  box  turtle  whose  age  is  reasonably  weU  authen- 
ticated? No,  not  by  a long  shot,  although  most  stories 
of  ancient  turtles  should  be  relegated  to  folklore,  and 
most  of  the  extremely  early  dates  carved  on  their 
shells  have  been  found  by  herpetologists  to  be  for- 
geries. What  makes  Old  1908  unique  is  that  her  in- 
scription is  genuine  and  her  comings  and  goings  have 
been  noted  by  the  Rummel  family  for  a period  of 
sixty  years  in  the  same  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Peter’s 
Mountain. 

Three  summers  have  now  passed  since  her  last 
appearance.  Some  folks  would  have  stopped  looking, 
but  Myles  Rummel  knows  that  the  very  next  turtle 
he  checks  could  be  the  venerable  one  returned. 
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. . Herons  Flying 


Homeward  Flying  . . . 

Wings  Outspread  . . 

( from  an  Hungarian  Song) 

Mostly  About 

HERONS 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 

The  great  blue  heron  is  one  bird  every  outdoors- 
man  or  woman  must  know.  It  is  our  tallest  breed- 
ing bird  in  the  state.  It  rises  to  a slender  but  sturdy 
four  feet  with  a six-foot  wing  spread.  It  isn’t  really  a 
blue  heron;  rather,  it’s  blue-grey,  plus  black  and  white 
plumage  especially  noticeable  during  the  spring  mat- 
ing season. 

The  bird  stalks  with  great  dignity  through  swamp 
or  about  the  margin  of  a pond  or  lake  with  the  four 
toes  of  each  foot  on  one  level;  one  digit  pointing  rear- 
ward and  three,  forward  . . . the  middle  one  armed 
with  comb-hke  serrations. 

As  a lad,  I was  always  certain  when  I saw  the 
motionless  silhouette  of  a great  blue  heron  . . . often 
supported  by  just  one,  long  leg  . . . that  the  bird  was 
contemplating  great  thoughts.  The  poet,  Tennyson, 
wasn’t  so  sure  of  that,  for  he  wrote,  as  I remember  it, 
in  one  of  his  “Idylls” 

“.  . . Long  upon  that  hour 
When  the  lone  heron  forgets  his  melancholy. 

Let’s  down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching,  dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  a distant  pool.” 

In  England,  the  bird  is  called  just  “the  heron”  (Ar- 
dea  cinerea);  in  America,  it  is  called  “great  blue 
heron”  (Ardea  herodias).  But  the  birds  are  so  alike 
that  some  scientists  consider  one  just  the  subspecies 
of  the  other. 

But  poUywogs  and  toads,  tadpoles  and  frogs,  water 
shrews  and  meadow  mice,  aquatic  insects,  and  many 
an  unfortunate  fish  learns  too  late  that  “dreaming” 
the  heron  isn’t.  Each  tidbit  is  swiftly  stabbed  by  he 
long,  sharp  beak,  and  shortly  thereafter  finds  itself 
traveling  down  that  long,  slender  throat  to  a guUet 
that  has  walls  so  elastic  as  to  expand  to  eight  times 
its  normal  size. 


“The  Blue  Heron” 
by  Karin  DeStefano 
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I grew  up  on  the  edge  of  a great  swamp  near  Lake 
Erie  and  was  a shadow  to  an  Uncle  who  was  an  avid 
birdwatcher.  Once  he  took  me  to  a heronry  some  25 
miles,  as  the  road  ran,  from  the  swamp.  Here  grew 
giant  swamp  white  oaks,  hackberry  trees,  and  Amer- 
ican elms.  In  each  great  tree  was  from  one  to  as 
many  as  eight  platforms  of  sticks  high  overhead  in 
the  upper  branches.  Below  it  was  damp,  gloomy,  and 
smelled  of  decay.  But  above  in  the  sun  and  wind,  each 
nest  fronted  the  sky. 

Uncle  explained  if  the  platform  was  small,  it  was 
probably  new,  for  a heron’s  nest  is  a perennial  shel- 
ter, with  new  sticks  added  yearly.  The  augmented 
nest  is  used  over  and  over  again  by  successive  heron 
pairs  until  the  platform’s  very  weight  broke  the 
branch  or  branches  supporting  it.  Walking  in  the 
woods  was  difficult  because  on  the  ground  was  much 
debris  that  had  once  been  nests.  That  heronry  was 
probably  already  well  estabhshed  when  the  Pilgrims 
arrived  in  the  new  world.  Some  ten  years  ago,  I re- 
turned to  revisit  this  ancient  heronry.  There  wasn’t 
a tree  in  sight.  The  entire  area  was  a sea  of  hand- 
some, blossoming  tomato  plants! 

Common  or  American  Egret 

Back  in  the  mid-1920’s,  while  collecting  dragon- 
flies in  a far  end  of  our  old  swamp,  I startled  a heron. 
I was  startled  too;  I thought  I was  seeing  an  appari- 
tion for  this  large  heron  was  snowy  white.  Since  I’d 
never  observed  such  a creature  before,  I jumped  to 
the  conclusion  this  must  be  a great  blue  heron  al- 
bino. 

Uncle  John  was  getting  along  in  years,  but  his  eyes 
lighted  up  when  I told  him  of  meeting  my  “albino.” 

“They’re  going  to  make  a comeback!”  he  declared; 
“that  was  probably  an  American  egret.  (Casmerodius 
albus  egretta)  Now  tell  me:  was  it  almost  as  big  as 
the  great  blue  heron?  Did  it  have  black  legs  and  a yel- 
low bill?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“And  when  it  winged  off,  it  didn’t  give  that  deep, 
disgusted  ‘Gawk’  of  a disturbed  great  blue  heron, 
but  if  it  made  any  sounds,  they  were  much  more  high 
pitched.” 

“That’s  right,”  I agreed. 

“The  American  egrets  were  numerous  here  in  the 
last  century  when  I was  a boy.  But  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, those  crazy  plume  snatchers  almost  brought 
about  the  bird’s  extinction.  Fortunately,  styles  in 
women’s  hats  changed,  and  the  Audubon  Society 
succeeded  in  getting  laws  passed  to  protect  these 
herons.  Their  comeback  shows  that  conservation 
works.  Time  was,  in  that  swale  right  across  the  road. 
I’ve  seen  a dozen  of  those  snowy  birds  . . . like  ghosts 
in  the  mist.  But  I haven’t  seen  one  in  a quarter  of  a 
century.” 

Later  in  the  day  I took  Uncle  John  to  the  place 
where  I had  seen  the  bird,  and  to  our  dehght,  the 
egret  was  back  fishing.  It  was  a great  day  for  Uncle. 
For  both  of  us. 


American  egrets  nest  in  colonies  through  the 
South;  then  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  can  fly,  they 
take  off  in  all  directions  on  sort  of  a grand  tour,  visit- 
ing swamps  and  lakes  all  over  the  country.  Many 
reach  the  Lake  Erie  region  during  July  and  if  fishing 
is  good  will  stay  well  into  September.  They  have  been 
reported  in  Maine  and  through  southern  Ontario.  Last 
summer  three  of  us  drove  from  Toledo,  Ohio  to  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  and  counted  in  full  view  of  the  high- 
way over  a hundred  of  Uncle  John’s  “ghosts.”  I wish 
he  might  have  been  along. 

The  Eastern  Green  Heron 

The  great  blue  heron  looks  down  on  a number  of 
far  less  regal  relatives  that  also  nest  in  our  state.  One 
that  is  far  less  numerous  than  it  once  was  ...  it 
can’t  exist  along  the  “dead”  water  of  a polluted 
stream  ...  is  the  eastern  green  heron.  (Nycticorax 
nycticorax)  It  was  the  one  the  German  farmers  who 
lived  around  us  inelegantly  called  the  “shite-poke.” 
But  common  names  for  the  herons  aren’t  very  help- 
ful, for  the  eastern  green  heron  is  quite  bluish  on  its 
back  and  maroonish-brownish  on  its  top  and  front. 
The  neck  is  short  for  a heron  and  so  are  its  bright  yel- 
low legs.  Once  they  were  probably  numerous  along 
every  stream  in  our  state.  They  are  unheronlike  in 
that  they  do  not  nest  in  colonies  but  are  most  secre- 
tive and  solitary  in  these  matters. 

The  Black-Crowned  Night  Heron 

Herons,  as  a group,  usually  appear  emaciated,  so 
this  black-crowned  night  heron  seems  almost  unlike 
the  rest  because  of  its  chubbiness.  It  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  eastern  green  heron,  and  is  a sohd  and  sub- 
stantial bird.  When  I acquired  a wooded  area  for  a 
camp,  I discovered  a roost  of  these  herons  at  the  far 
end,  so  I fenced  it  off.  The  herons  do  not  nest  there, 
but  move  in  each  summer  after  the  nesting  chores 
are  over  for  the  year.  They  are  easily  disturbed  and 
take  off  in  a rather  owl-like  fashion  of  flight  and  with 
angry  squawks  when  one  comes  near.  They  travel 
to  another  roost  about  one-half  mile  north,  but  soon 
return,  one  by  one,  when  the  coast  is  clear.  Oddly 
enough,  the  young  when  fishing,  allows  one  to  ap- 
proach to  within  a few  yards;  then  it  rarely  flies  but 
stalks  purposefully  away.  The  plumage  of  the  imma- 
ture bird  in  no  way  resembles  the  India  ink-black  and 
white  parent,  for  the  young  is  brown  with  grey  lines 
down  the  front  and  sides  and  with  grey  spots  over  the 
wings.  Contrary  to  their  name,  the  black-crowned 
night  herons  do  considerable  day  fishing,  often  from 
hmbs  overhanging  the  water. 

The  Stake  Drivers 

Another  relative,  the  American  bittern,  (Botaurus 
lentiginosus)  seems  less  interesting  because  they  are 
ground  dwellers  instead  of  tree  perchers.  They  are 
found  in  dense  marshy  areas,  wear  autumnally- 
colored  plumage  that  blends  well  with  the  surround- 

continued  on  page  26 
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by  Joe  Paflcoast 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  two  articles 
written  for  The  ANGLER  by  veteran  Outdoor 
Writer  Joe  Pancoast  before  his  death  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1972.  The  first,  “Trouting  In  The  Mid- 
1 800’s”  appeared  in  the  April,  1973  issue. 


Fish  “TO”  and  Not  “FROM” — is  a recommendation 
worthy  of  anglers’  consideration. 

The  idea  came  to  me  a passel  of  years  back.  The 
day  had  become  blistering  hot.  The  sun’s  rays  were  so 
intense  even  Satan  would  have  been  uncomfortable. 

Our  fishing  had  started  at  first  light  in  the  surf 
along  New  Jersey’s  coast.  Hours  later  we  were  several 
miles  from  our  “flivver,”  a Model  “T”  Ford. 

The  separation  was  due  to  custom  in  those  days. 
Surf  fishermen  then  hunted  for  fish.  Today,  in  most 
instances,  that  is  not  feasible  due  to  presence  of 
bathers  during  the  now  lengthy  vacation  period,  plus 
legal  restrictions,  private  holdings  and  similar  blocks 
which  tend  to  force  surf  casters  into  one  general  area 
except  early  and  late  in  the  season  and  at  night. 

Our  outing  was  at  mid-summer  and,  following  the 
then  acceptable  practice  of  hunting  for  fish  and  find- 
ing some,  we  wound  up  far  from  our  car. 

The  walk  back  became  brutal.  Treading  in  the  sand 
while  wearing  heavy  boots  and  gear  in  shoulder  slung 
packs,  plus  a long,  heavy  surf  rod  and  sturdy  reel  led 
to  a rest  break  about  half  way  on  our  return. 

That  brings  up  some  need  for  some  background. 
Our  boots  were  of  the  full  hip,  service,  or  work  type, 
which  meant  they  were  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

The  model  was  customary.  Light  weight  editions 
were  not  to  appear  until  years  later  and  then  costs 
were  not  for  every  man’s  pocketbook.  And  the  “why" 
of  the  boots  should  be  explained. 

Unless  one’s  bare  feet  were  hardened  to  the  abra- 
sion of  sand,  fishing  wet  without  foot  protection  was 
far  from  a good  idea.  And  it  wasn’t  practical  to  wear 
shoes  of  some  sort  such  as  many  fresh  water  anglers 
do  when  fishing  wet  because  surf  waters  carry  sand. 
Once  the  particles  get  inside  foot  covering,  and  they 
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will  unless  barred  by  water  proof  boots  or  waders, 
feet  will  soon  become  raw  and  painful. 

Also,  in  those  days,  surf  rods  and  reels  had  not 
been  refined  to  current  hghtness.  They  were  sturdy 
for  sure,  but  weighty. 

Finally,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  walk  up  fish, 
it  was  necessary  to  lug  along  sundry  items  of  tackle 
that  might  be  needed.  Toting  was  done  in  all  manner 
of  carriers,  mostly  of  the  pack  basket  and  war  surplus 
types. 

Having  removed  ours  from  shoulders  and  sitting 
there  in  the  boiling  sun  the  thought  struck  us,  “Why 
not  make  the  long  walk  before  starting  to  fish  instead 
of  after  hours  of  casting?” 

Resuming  our  weary  trek  back,  the  idea  kept 
bouncing  around  in  our  noggin.  Thoughts  of  similar 
returns  authored  a resolution.  In  the  future,  the  hike 
would  be  made  first,  then  fishing  would  be  done  on 
the  way  back  to  our  car  of  other  headquarters. 

On  our  very  next  trip  to  Pennsylvania  trouting 
country  the  system  was  adopted,  but  not  without  call- 
ing up  a deal  of  will  power.  The  urge  to  start  fishing 
pronto  was  great  but  finally  stuffed  back  into  the 
“later”  file.  The  result  was  gratifying. 

Since  then,  all  our  stream  fishing  and  lake  casting 
from  shore  has  been  “Back  to”  and  not  “From.”  Get- 
ting that  walk  over  with  at  the  start  makes  the  fish- 
ing far  more  enjoyable  even  when  the  finny  ones  fail 
to  cooperate.  And  the  procedure  is  especially  favor- 
able when  the  weather  isn’t  pleasant.  The  tired  re- 
turn hike  is  no  longer  part  of  our  angling. 

Instead,  a starting  point  is  selected  away  from  our 
camp,  car,  or  other  headquarters,  then  the  walk  made 
to  that  point  before  our  line  is  wetted. 

This  fisherman  is  well  aware  there  are  exceptions 
to  all  the  angling  “facts”  that  may  be  expounded.  But 
he  is  wilUng  to  wager  a fishhook  against  a split  shot 


that  fishing  “Back  To”  instead  of  “From”  will  make 
most  outings  more  enjoyable.  The  first  couple  of  such 
procedures  will  call  for  a good  deal  of  resolution  be- 
cause the  temptation  is  great  to  start  fishing  RIGHT 
NOW!  But,  if  stuffed  away  in  a hip  pocket,  making 
the  long  walk  first  is  an  odds-on-favorite  for  a more 
pleasurable  outing.  Try  it. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

“Modern  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Fly  Fishing’ 
by  Charles  F.  Waterman 

This  authoritative,  highly  readable  new  book 
covers  everything  today’s  angler  ought  to 
know  about  almost  every  kind  of  fish  that  can  be 
caught  with  a fly  rod,  from  the  little  fresh  water 
panfish,  right  up  through  such  flats  and  offshore 
game  fish  as  the  bonefish,  barracuda  and  tarpon. 

Waterman  begins  by  reviewing  basic  fly-fishing 
principles,  methods  and  equipment,  but  his  book 
is  far  more  than  a review  of  orthodox  tackle  and 
techniques.  It  makes  its  strongest  case  in  discussing 
newer,  little-studied  phases  of  fly  fishing  such  as  the 
fly-taking  habits  of  many  fresh  and  salt  water  sport 
fishes  usually  caught  on  cruder  tackle,  and  the  nice- 
ties of  bug  fishing. 

Based  on  nearly  half  a century  of  fly  fishing  ex- 
perience, “Modern  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Fly 
Fishing”  combines  a thorough,  logical  treatment  of 
fly-fishing  fundamentals  with  a wealth  of  fine  points 
that  will  afford  even  veteran  anglers  much  food  for 
thought.  Truly  an  essential  book  for  all  fly  fisher- 
men. 384  pages,  614  x 914,  $8.95,  illustrated.  Order 
from  your  favorite  book  store  or  the  publisher,  Win- 
chester Press,  460  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(Not  available  from  Pa.  Fish  Commission) 
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Disappointed  with  your  engines  performance? 

Then  "TRIM  IT " 

You'll  Like  It ! 

by  Don  Parrish,  Waterways  Patrolman,  Beaver  County 

Photo:  Courtesy  Eyinrude  Motors 
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Without  the  right  prop  and  en- 
gine mount,  the  most  expen- 
sive boat  on  the  water  will  not  per- 
form “top  notch.”  To  provide  peak 
performance,  a boat  must  be  trimmed 
just  right.  Several  factors  come  into 
play  when  trimming  a boat,  but  prop 
selection  and  engine  position  are 
most  important. 

Fitting  the  family  auto  with  tires  is 
1 relatively  simple.  You  just  purchase 
the  proper  diameter  tire  to  fit  the 
wheel.  What  about  choosing  a prop 
j for  your  motorboat? 

I To  enable  you  to  select  the  right 
prop,  you  must  consider  the  apphca- 
tion  for  which  the  prop  is  intended. 

I General  cruising,  racing,  or  water 
I skiing.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  insight  into  how  a prop  works 
and  the  various  types  which  are 

(available. 

While  a car  engine  transmits  pow- 
er to  the  differential  to  turn  the 
wheels,  a boat  prop  changes  that  en- 
: ergy  into  thrust.  This  thrust  develops 

I the  push  against  the  water  to  propel 
the  boat. 

What  about  propeller  “pitch”?  The 
^ pitch  is  the  twist  at  which  the  prop  is 
I set  with  relationship  to  the  direction 
I of  travel.  That  is,  the  distance  the 
I prop  will  travel  in  one  full  turn.  For 
I all  purposes,  a prop  with  a 20"  pitch 
will  travel  20"  in  one  full  revolution. 
Naturally,  the  greater  the  pitch,  the 
greater  the  distance  of  forward  trav- 
el. 

Propeller  thrust  is  determined  by 
the  pitch,  the  diameter,  and  the  area 
of  the  blades.  It  stands  to  reason,  a 
three-bladed  prop  will  provide  more 
thrust  than  a two-bladed  one.  There- 
fore, a three-bladed  prop  is  best  for 
most  runabouts  and  cruisers.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  two-bladed  props 
are  more  suited  for  high  speeds  with 
a hght  load  and  are  used  on  racing 
craft.  Four-blade  props  are  used  on 
large,  slow  moving  boats  that  require 
great  thrust,  but  little  speed. 

The  material  make-up  of  a prop  is 
an  important  consideration.  Bronze 
props  resist  corrosion  better  than  alu- 
minum, except  for  gear  case  corro- 
sion in  salt  water.  However,  an  alu- 
minum prop  has  the  advantage  of 
lightness  and  a cleaner  bite  which  re- 
' ! suits  in  less  drag,  thus  better  utiliza- 
tion of  horsepower  and  better  fuel 
economy.  Aluminum  props  can  also 
be  repaired  as  easily  as  bronze  and 
are  twice  as  strong. 

After  you  have  placed  your  select- 
. ed  prop  on  your  engine,  the  problem 
' of  proper  trim  becomes  apparent.  The 


height  of  the  transom  is  very  im- 
portant to  insure  proper  thrust.  Too 
high  a transom  creates  cavitation 
which  is  an  intake  of  too  much  air 
around  the  prop.  This  action  could 
lead  to  slippage  and  ultimate  damage 
to  your  engine.  If  the  transom  is  too 
low,  excessive  drag,  loss  of  both 
power  and  speed  will  occur.  This 
problem  is  not  evident  with  a stern 
drive  prop. 

Next  you  must  consider  the  tilt  of 
your  engine.  You  should  strive  to  cen- 
ter the  engine  on  the  transom  and 
keep  the  drive  shaft  perpendicular 
to  the  water  at  full  throttle.  An  en- 
gine tipped  too  close  to  the  transom 
will  cause  your  boat  to  plow  with 
little  power.  This  tilt  will  also  make 
steering  difficult  by  resulting  in 
swerving  to  the  right  and  hard 
steering  to  the  left.  The  opposite  of 
this  effect  will  occur  when  the  engine 
is  tilted  too  far  away  from  the  tran- 
som. That  is,  swerving  to  the  left  and 
hard  steering  to  the  right.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bow  will  raise  too  high  out 
of  the  water.  With  a properly  mount- 
ed engine,  your  boat  will  plane  nicely 
and  permit  maximum  speed.  Don’t 
forget  the  importance  of  distributing 
the  load  properly  for  best  perfor- 
mance. Another  important  item  often 
overlooked  is  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
hull.  A clean  hull  will  offer  less  re- 
sistance to  the  water  and  add  a few 
miles  per  hour  to  speed. 

Finally,  to  be  certain  you  are  re- 
ceiving the  best  possible  results  from 
your  engine  and  prop,  invest  in  a 
tachometer.  With  a tach,  you  will 
know  when  your  engine  is  delivering 
the  rated  horsepower  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Then,  “Trim  it,  you’ll 
like  it!” 


Top:  Outboard  is  correctly  installed 
with  propeller  thrust  straight  for- 
ward for  maximum  efficiency.  Cen- 
ter and  Bottom:  Lower  unit  is  too 
close  or  too  far  away  from  transom. 
The  result  will  be  erratic  perfor- 
mance and  poor  handling.  Courtesy 
Evinrude  Motors. 


Want  to  Make  Friends? 

The  only  way  some  of  your  pals 
will  ever  hear  of  the  ANGLER  is  if 
you  tell  them  about  it.  Better  yet, 
send  us  $2.00,  their  name,  address, 
and  ZIPcode.  We'll  send  them  the 
ANGLER  for  twelve  months  and  it 
will  make  you  a friend  for  life. 
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Water  skiing  can  be  great  fun,  especially  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  there's  much  more  to  boating.  Photo  by  Bukowski. 

0OATING  S DuBas 

A Many  Splendored  Thing 


The  mere  mention  of  “boating”  is 
usually  enough  stimulant  to 
start  one  thinking  of  planning  a 
cruise,  tinkering  with  the  engine,  or 
getting  busy  with  the  upkeep  of  a 
boat  rig,  thinking  of  the  many  uses 
for  our  boats  that  we  all  hope  to 
have  mqre  time  for  this  summer. 

The  sight  of  a boating  picture  or 
illustration  will  probably  recall  hap- 
py times  upon  the  water.  The  experi- 
ences of  unhappy  times,  that  we  all 
have,  we  tend  to  forget — and  photog- 
raphers tend  to  ignore  them  also. 

Boat  manufacturers  in  advertising 
their  products  often  paint  a picture 
of  instant,  carefree,  and  automatic 
pleasure  on  the  waters  during  idle 
hours. 

In  reality,  however,  probably  no 
other  recreational  sport  challenges 
the  knowledge  of  the  participant 
than  boating.  In  fact,  many  things 
within  the  scope  of  pleasure  boating 
knowledge  are  demanded  to  insure 
an  enjoyable  and  safe  outing. 

His  lack  of  basic  knowledge  be- 
comes apparent  to  the  beginner  the 
first  time  he  backs  down  a ramp  and 
finds  the  trailer  goes  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  the  car;  the  first  time  he 
bangs  the  boat’s  stern  into  the  dock 
when  turning  away  from  it;  and  the 


first  time  he  needs  to  stop  forward 
motion  and  realizes  he  has  no  brakes. 

Actually,  in  order  to  enjoy  and 
survive  the  “first  season”  the  begin- 
ning boatman  must  have  a good  idea 
of  trailering,  launching  and  operat- 
ing the  boat,  its  equipment,  and  how 
to  prevent — or  act  with  fast  and  good 
judgement  in  an  emergency. 

Failing  to  get  basic  education  in 
advance  is  no  doubt  the  reason  of  so 
many  blunders  and  the  “For  Sale” 
signs  which  appear  within  the  first 
year. 

The  happy  boatman  will  be  the 
boatman  that  takes  some  time  to 
read  about  boats  and  boating.  He’ll 
take  a few  minutes  to  send  for  the 
free  educational  pamphlets  that  are 
available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  And  a happy  boatman 
will  take  one  of  the  free  safe  boating 
courses  sponsored  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  the  Power  Squad- 
ron, or  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  above  three  basic  recom- 
mendations will  expose  all  boatmen 
to  what  it  takes  to  become  Safe 
Boatmen,  and  if  he  heeds  them,  he 
will  then  stand  an  excellent  chance 
of  surviving  without  mishap,  col- 
lision, property  damage,  sinking,  go- 


ing aground,  or  at  the  very  least,  gen- 
eral confusion  and  irritation  to  him- 
self and  other  boatmen. 

Regardless  of  a man’s  academic 
schooling,  if  he  enjoys  boating,  he’ll 
broaden  his  knowledge  with  the  first 
step  aboard  a boat.  His  education 
will  continue,  sometimes  quite  un- 
knowingly, into  many  different  fields. 

A boating  family  will  see  things 
that  can  only  be  seen  from  a boat  ! 
while  on  the  water.  The  effects  of 
“natural”  changes  to  our  ecology,  ice 
damage  to  marsh  plants,  siltation, 
erosion,  etc.  Also  what  some  selfish 
men  continue  to  allow:  the  filling  of  ' 
low  marsh  land,  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal dumping  of  waste  into  the 
water,  “straightening”  a channel 
with  the  resulting  loss  of  fish  and  ii 
wildlife  homes,  drastic  bank  erosion,  ) 
and  the  filling  of  low  areas  with  the 
dredged  material. 

At  the  wheel  of  a boat,  he’ll  learn  i 
to  “see”  instead  of  just  looking.  Once  ‘ 
a “tree,”  a “bug,”  or  a “fish,”  was  j 
called  by  its  common  name,  but  in  ' 
time,  our  new  boater  might  even 
learn  their  scientific  names,  their  | 
life  cycles,  and  other  facts  that  de-  i 
fine  a place  and  a purpose  for  each  ' 
living  thing  in  our  environment. 

Our  boatman  should  be  constant-  i 
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Between  bites,  check  the  shoreline.  So  many  of  Mother  Nature's  creatures  can  be  seen  from  a drifting  boat.  Photo  Courtesy  Evinrude  Motors. 


||  ly  aware  of  the  Geography  of  his 
I boating  area,  while  learning  Geology, 
I the  study  of  our  earth — the  history 
of  its  formation.  He’ll  learn  not  only 
the  characteristics  of  the  land  sur- 
!;  rounding  the  water  in  which  he’ll  be 
I boating,  but  also  the  water  itself, 
i;  The  currents,  where  and  why  there 
I are  sand  or  gravel  bars,  why  the  bot- 
j[;  tom  is  mud  in  one  area  and  sand  or 
f|  maybe  rock  in  another.  In  an  un- 
i known  and  uncharted  river,  he’ll 
also  learn  on  which  side  of  a creek 
the  channel  runs,  and  why. 

;j  Botany  is  the  study  of  plants  and 
i;j  Zoology,  the  study  of  animals.  No 
I connection  with  boating  you  say?  If 
j you’re  a duck  hunter,  being  able  to 
'(j  identify  the  food  preferences  of  wa- 
I terfowl  and  marsh  birds  will  help 
: increase  your  bag.  A deer  drinking  by 

E the  shore  at  dusk,  a groundhog 
-i!  scooting  into  a burrow  in  the  river 
I bank,  or  a squirrel’s  loud  chatter 
; as  he  teUs  you  from  a high  branch 
over  the  water  that  you  are  intrud- 
i ing  on  his  territory;  all  these,  and 
i more  can  be  seen  from  a boat. 
Animals  are  not  as  afraid  of  a 
quietly  drifting  boat  as  they  are  of 
a person  walking  along  the  bank. 

Having  one  of  the  kids  ask  “what 


kind  of  bird  is  that?”  will  kindle  an 
interest  in  Ornithology,  the  study  of 
birds.  A “bug”  walking  on  top  of  the 
water,  a beautiful  orange  butterfly, 
fluttering  overhead,  the  swarming  of 
a new  hatch  and  the  perils  they’re 
faced  with  instantly.  Which  are  in- 
sects, which  aren’t?  Entomology  will 
isolate  the  insects  and  I’m  sure  will 
surprise  our  boater  and  his  family. 

Anchored  or  quietly  drifting,  the 
boater  might  see  one  of  our  reptiles 
— or  amphibians  swimming  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  although 
knowing  which  snake  is  poisonous 
and  which  isn’t  is  valuable  informa- 
tion, most  people  would  rather  steer 
clear  of  them  and  Herpetology. 

Archeology — sometimes  mistakenly 
thought  to  include  only  “ancient” 
discoveries  such  as  the  tombs  in  dis- 
tant Egypt,  can  be  pursued  along 
most  waterways.  The  American  In- 
dians used  the  creeks,  rivers  and 
lakes  for  transportation,  hunted  the 
shores,  fished  the  waters,  and  camped 
along  the  banks.  Present  day  boat- 
men can  do  much  the  same  thing, 
and  a lot  easier  with  the  equipment 
that  is  available  today.  Man-made 
objects  (artifacts)  such  as  arrow- 
heads, ax  heads,  etc.,  can  be  found 


along  just  about  any  waterway  in 
Pennsylvania  with  some  searching. 
(Respect  private  property  and  ask 
permission  first). 

Regardless  of  what  you  see  along 
the  waterways,  you’ll  want  to  record 
it  on  film.  Photography  will  be  an 
education  or  hobby  in  itself.  Too 
much  light — not  enough;  fast  shutter 
speed  or  large  aparture;  back-fight, 
side-light,  shooting  into  the  sun, 
across  the  water,  sun-shields;  filters 
and  compensating  factors — I guess 
it’s  all  work,  but  like  boating,  it’s 
fun  too. 

Meteorology  will  explain  winds, 
cloud  formation,  weather  fronts,  fog 
and  indirectly,  even  fishing  forecasts. 
All  are  important  to  boating. 

Any  interest  in  aquatic  plants  or 
animals,  shellfish,  waterfowl,  rocks, 
or  a hundred  other  natural  subjects 
will  further  stimulate  your  interest 
and  eventually  your  knowledge  of 
why  things  are  the  way  they  are. 

Hopefully,  an  interest  will  be 
sparked  to  arouse  you  to  support  both 
government  and  private  conservation 
efforts  to  help  stop  the  selfish  forces 
at  work  that  are  destroying  all  that 
you  will  learn  to  love,  identify,  and 
understand. 
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In  Case  You  Flip. . . 
^Here’s  A Tip 

courtesy  Evinrude  News  Bureau 


If  your  boat  swamps  or  capsizes,  stay  with  it,  re- 
minds the  boating  experts  at  Evinrude.  Flotation 
is  inherent  in  a boat  built  of  wood.  Most  boats  built 
of  fiberglass  or  aluminum  have  water  tight  compart- 
ments to  keep  them  afloat,  or  built-in  flotation  ma- 
terials. If  you  flip  or  tip,  it  is  much  safer  to  let  the 


boat  keep  you  afloat  until  help  arrives  than  it  is  to 
attempt  to  swim  for  shore. 

And,  if  you  attempt  to  assist  a capsized  boatman, 
steer  clear  and  heave  a floatable  object  with  line  at- 
tached to  the  victim,  as  demonstrated  at  left. 

Photo  courtesy  Evinrude  Motors. 


AFTER  A SHOWER 

Excessive  rain  or  frequent  storms  often  cause  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  level  of  a river  and  even  in  some 
lakes.  When  this  happens  there  is  usually  an  increase 
in  floating  debris  picked  up  from  the  water’s  edge. 

When  running  a river  that  has  risen  due  to  rain 
or  through  release  of  water  from  an  upriver  dam. 


keep  an  eye  on  the  water  for  partially  submerged 
objects.  It’s  always  a good  idea  to  scan  the  water 
ahead  of  your  craft,  but  especially  so  after  heavy 
rains.  Submerged  objects  that  float  just  beneath  the 
surface  can  be  very  damaging  to  boat  or  motor. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Makes  Major  Acquisition 
In  Allegheny  River  Project 

WESTERN  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  has  an- 
nounced a significant  acquisition  of  scenic 
river  frontage  along  the  upper  Allegheny  in  Warren 
County. 

Purchased  from  Miami  Oil  Producers,  Inc.,  Abi- 
lene, Texas,  the  1,267-acre  tract  contains  over  1.5 
miles  of  steep  hillside  with  several  promotories  over- 
looking the  Allegheny  River. 

The  tract  is  located  in  Tidioute  Boro  and  Triumph 
Township  and  is  bisected  by  Pa.  Route  127.  A large 
portion  of  the  land  is  heavily  forested  with  typical 
northern  hardwoods. 

“This  acquisition  is  a major  step  in  the  Conservan- 
cy’s continuing  program  to  preserve  significant  shore- 
line areas  and  islands  of  the  Allegheny  River,”  com- 
mented John  C.  Oliver  III,  Director  of  Land  Oper- 
ations. “The  promontories  atop  the  near-vertical 
1,600-foot  banks  offer  a spectacular  view  of  the  river 
in  both  directions,”  he  said. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  unveiled  plans 
for  its  Allegheny  River  Project  last  winter.  Based  on 
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an  extensive  study,  it  will  be  carried  out  along  the 
river’s  entire  length  through  two  programs: 

• acquisition  of  more  safe  river  access  sites,  with 
parking  and  launch  ramp  facilities, 

• acquisition  of  camping  or  stopover  sites  along 
the  river  for  extended  boat  or  camp  trips. 

Having  already  acquired  some  islands  and  shore- 
line property  for  the  project,  the  Conservancy  will  as- 
sist the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in  planning 
a river  boat  “trail”. 

Two  types  of  sites  are  being  considered  for  camp- 
ing and  stopover  areas  along  the  “trail.”  Those  desig- 
nated for  canoeists  and  boaters  only  will  have  the 
usual  camping  facilities,  such  as  water  and  comfort 
stations.  Road  access  will  be  confined  to  service  ve- 
hicles. 

Other  sites  will  be  accessible  only  from  the  river 
and  will  provide  the  user  with  a true  wilderness  river 
camping  experience.  No  camping  facflities  wiU  be 
available  at  these  sites. 
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Should  Boat  Operators 
Be  Licensed? 

IT  COULD  BE  A 

Nightmare! 


Like  thousands  of  others  that  even- 
I ing,  I couldn’t  believe  what  I 
was  reading.  In  bold,  black  headlines 
my  paper  screamed  out  the  news — 
TOTS  LICENSING  BILL  PASSED. 

Under  a Washington  dateline  the 
details  of  the  story  unfolded.  Con- 
cerned with  approximately  700,000 
toy-related  injuries  each  year  and  an 
annual  toy-related  death  toll  of  about 
1,900,  Congress  completed  passage  of 
a bill  requiring  the  licensing  of  chil- 
dren before  they  could  legally  play 
with  toys. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  had  been 
opposed  by  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tions and  other  child  oriented  groups. 
Volumes  of  testimony  had  been  taken 
at  committee  hearings  in  the  nation’s 
capital  and  at  key  points  throughout 
the  country. 

Witness  after  witness  had  testified 
that  you  can’t  legislate  common 
sense.  Experts  in  the  field  pointed  out 
that  more  effective  and  intensive  edu- 
cation and  strict  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting safety  laws  and  regulations 
could  bring  about  a dramatic  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  injuries  and 
fatalities. 

At  just  about  this  point  in  my  read- 
ing of  the  article,  my  alarm  sounded 
and  I awakened!  What  had  triggered 
the  impossible  dream  I had  been  in 
the  midst  of?  Why  had  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  the  Tot 
Licensing  Bill  seemed  so  famihar? 
All  at  once  the  background  fell  into 
place. 

Prior  to  going  to  sleep  I had  read 
a Congressman’s  annual  address  on 
National  Safe  Boating  Week  in  the 
Congressional  record.  As  usual,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  bill  he  introduced  back 
in  1962,  and  has  reintroduced  in  each 
session  of  Congress  since.  This  bill 
would  require  the  licensing  of  motor- 
boat  operators. 

Again,  as  usual,  he  dwelled  on  the 
accident  and  fatality  record  in  plea- 
sure boat  operation.  It  must  have 
been  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
people  died  or  were  injured  in  toy- 
related  accidents  than  in  boating  ac- 
cidents that  generated  the  fantasy 
that  was  my  dream. 

I had  been  doing  some  research  for 
this  article  and  numbers  were  fresh 
in  my  mind.  There  were  numbers 
that  the  good  Congressman  seemed 
to  ignore. 

If  he  based  his  1962  bill  on  the 
statistics  for  1961,  here’s  what  we 
find:  In  1961,  the  boating  industry 
estimates  show  that  approximately 
7,175,000  recreational  boats  were  in 


use.  In  1972  that  figure  had  jumped 
to  9,210,000! 

Before  working  with  more  figures, 
I must  confess  that  we’re  comparing 
apples  with  oranges.  In  1961,  many 
states,  including  Pennsylvania,  did 
not  have  Coast  Guard  approved  mo- 
torboat numbering  systems.  Now,  on- 
ly three  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Guam,  do  not  have  such 
systems. 

As  a result  of  more  states  providing 
more  uniform  input,  and  a decided 
upgrading  of  reporting  procedures, 
a dramatic  increase  in  accident,  in- 
jury and  fatality  figures  should  have 
occurred  between  1961  and  1972. 
This  was  not  the  case. 

In  1961  there  were  3,179  reported 
accidents  involving  4,095  boats.  In 
1972  there  were  3,942  reported  boat- 
ing accidents  involving  5,044  vessels. 
In  1961  there  were  1,101  fatalities 
and  1,088  injuries — compared  with 
1,437  fatalities  and  829  injuries  in 
1972. 

The  Coast  Guard  tabulation  for 
fatalities  in  1972  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  It  far  ex- 
ceeds the  total  reported  by  the  com- 
bined figures  of  the  individual  states. 

So  much  for  the  deep-end  of  the 
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motorboat  operator  licensing  contro- 
versy, now  let’s  examine  the  common 
sense  aspects. 

Will  licensing  improve  the  boating 
safety  record?  The  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board’s  “Study  of 
Recreational  Boating  Safety  Pro- 
grams AND  Preventative  Recom- 
mendations” seems  to  answer  that. 
Let  me  quote,  “For  1967,  based  on 
best  estimates,  the  number  of  fatali- 
ties per  100,000  vehicles,  planes  and 


boats  is  listed: 

Motor  Vehicles  53.0 

Motorcycles  94.0 

General  Aviation  913.0 

Recreational  Boats  . 16.4 


As  you  look  at  those  figures,  keep 
in  mind  the  one  important  thing — 
only  the  operators  of  the  recreational 
boats  are  not  required  to  be  licensed. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  propon- 
ents of  operator  licensing  have  sug- 
gested licensing  programs  which  in- 
clude a physical  examination,  a test 
of  knowledge  of  rules  of  the  road  and 
on-the-water  tests  of  operating  abili- 
ty. 

In  Japan  there’s  a proposal  for  13 
weeks  of  lecture  courses  and  a four 
hour  on-the-water  test — net  cost  just 
under  $150. 
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Whether  the  licensing  of  boat  operators  would  make  boating  a safer  recreation  is  a question  pondered  nationwide.  Our  writers  don't  think  so! 


if 
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With  almost  nine  million  recrea- 
tional boats  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  figuring  two  operators  per  boat, 
this  would  involve  so  much  man- 
power to  test  the  operators  that  our 
corps  of  unemployed  would  vanish. 
Just  imagine  the  chaos  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  of  Pennsylvania  (Erie) 
where  aU  the  in-the-water  examin- 
ations would  have  to  be  done  in  a 
very  short  boating  season. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  the 
bureaucracy  that  could  be  estabhshed 
is  also  frightening.  Because  of  the 
competitive  spirit  that  exists  in  fed- 
eral agencies,  the  group  administer- 
ing boating  would  have  to  be  equal 
to  the  FAA  (Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration). This  would  mean  one 
employee  for  every  three  boats. 

Another  consideration  is  the  scope 
of  the  test  to  be  administered.  In 
view  of  the  “gypsy”  nature  of  to- 
day’s boating  enthusiast,  there’s  the 
possibihty  of  his  boating  in  a differ- 
ent body  of  water  each  weekend. 

Would  a license  granted  on  the 
basis  of  operating  a Jon  boat 
equipped  with  a 3 h.p.  motor,  on  an 
inland  lake,  qualify  the  holder  to 
operate  a ski  tow  boat,  a high  pow- 
ered outboard  boat,  a houseboat,  an 
auxiliary  sailboat,  or  a $100,000  ca- 
bin cruiser? 

Or,  will  a license  granted  because 
of  the  abihty  to  handle  a boat  demon- 
strated on  an  inland  lake  where 
there  axe  no  tides  or  currents,  where 
locks  aren’t  encountered,  where  aids 
to  navigation  aren’t  encountered,  and 
where  you’re  never  out  of  sight  of 
land — will  that  hcense  qualify  you 
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to  operate  on  a tidal  river,  Lake  Erie, 
Barnegat  or  Chesapeake  Bay,  through 
hazardous  inlets,  or  on  the  ocean? 

I’d  like  to  have  you  bear  with  me 
as  we  examine  some  more  figures 
from  the  Coast  Guard’s  “Boating  Sta- 
tistics 1972.”  Of  the  1,437  fatalities 
reported  for  1972,  the  horsepower  of 
the  boat  was  unknown  in  810  of  the 
cases  and  no  engine  was  involved  in 
396  of  the  deaths. 

In  view  of  these  statistics  wouldn’t 
it  be  proper  to  suggest  that,  if  lic- 
ensing is  adopted,  it  extend  to  oper- 
ators of  kayaks,  canoes,  etc. 

Obviously,  operator  licensing  is 
not  the  logical  answer  to  improving 
boating  safety.  It  has  been  proved 
time  and  again  that  you  can’t  legis- 
late common  sense.  Our  goal,  as  the 
proper  path  to  boating  safety,  should 
be  a strong  emphasis  on  BOATING 
SAFETY  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a middle-ground  solution 
many  states  have  adopted.  It  takes 
the  form  of  certification  of  young 
operators  of  recreational  power  boats. 

Basically,  youths  in  the  10  to  16 
year  age  range  are  required  to  possess 
a certificate  showing  that  they  have 
successfully  completed  a prescribed 
boating  course  before  being  permitted 
to  operate  a power  boat  without  hav- 
ing an  adult  aboard. 

Adoption  of  such  a requirement 
would  mean  that  within  10  years  a 
large  percentage  of  the  operators  of 
motorboats  would  have  completed  a 
boating  safety  course.  In  the  interim, 
heaven  help  any  adult  who  errs  in 
the  operation  of  his  craft  when  his 
son,  the  accredited  skipper,  is  aboard. 


Comments  by 

Capt.  C.  E.  Leising,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Waterways 

The  author  need  not  suggest  ex- 
tending the  requirement  for  licensing 
to  operators  of  kayaks  and  canoes 
because  that  has  already  been 
thought  of — and  would  include  row- 
boats and  sailboats.  Under  the  plan 
that  has  been  discussed  you  could 
not  even  rent  a boat  without  your 
license. 

While  the  idea  of  “certification”  or 
“licensing”  of  young  operators  (you 
pick  the  age  limit)  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tractive, simple  alternative,  we  don’t 
agree  it’d  be  effective.  Our  problems 
are  not  with  that  age  group — it  is  the 
man  in  the  30-45  year  group  who 
may  have  just  bought  his  first  boat. 
How  would  he  have  received  his  edu- 
cation? Not  as  a teenager  riding 
with  an  adult  supervisor.  And  what 
is  an  “adult”  and  how  has  he  be- 
come qualified  to  supervise  anyone? 
Should  there  be  a maximum  age 
limit,  or  physical  exam  to  ensure  the 
operator  can  see  beyond  the  bow? 

No,  the  answer  seems  very  clear 
that  EDUCATING  the  operator  to  the 
dangers  as  well  as  the  joys  of  boating 
is  the  only  way  to  go. 

We  have  been  happy  to  see  de- 
veloping what  we  had  predicted 
would  happen — a large  majority  of 
those  completing  Pennsylvania’s  Plea- 
sure Boating  Course  have  indicated 
a desire  to  take  a more  advanced 
course. 
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Questions 


& 


Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  L.  M.,  McKeesport: 

“Is  it  possible  to  have  dry-rot  in  a 
fiberglass  boat?” 

— Not  only  possible,  but  unfor- 
tunately a fairly  common  ailment. 
Nearly  all  fiberglass  hulls  contain 
at  least  some  wood  framing,  with  the 
larger  boats  employing  more  of  the 
natural  material.  Water  eventually 
finds  its  way  to  this  wood,  and  sooner 
or  later  soaks  in.  While  a wood  boat 
will  dry  out  fairly  well  in  storage, 
the  much  denser  plastic  hulls  trap 
this  moisture,  hastening  the  process 
of  rotting.  Because  of  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  wood  members  inside  a 
fiberglass  hull,  a successful  repair  is 
quite  costly  at  best,  and  in  many 
cases  impossible.  Buyers  of  used  fiber- 
glass boats  should  be  especially  care- 
ful to  see  that  any  wood  framing  in- 
side the  hull  is  in  good  condition.  On 
many  boats,  this  can  be  quite  dif- 
ficult, since  the  frames  may  be  total- 
ly inaccessible,  except  by  drilling 
through  molded  interior  shells  or 
sole  panels.  In  the  case  of  a larger 
boat — say  any  craft  over  18  feet  in 
length — which  is  more  than  five 
years  old,  it  would  be  cheap  insur- 
ance to  retain  a good  marine  surveyor 
to  inspect  it  thoroughly. 

iSSSSSSi 

From  W.  R.  H.,  Bentleyville: 

“What  is  the  easiest  way  to  adjust 
a boat  compass?” 

— The  best  way  is  to  employ  a pro- 
fessional compass  adjuster,  but  un- 
less you  have  unusual  problems  on 
your  boat,  try  this  method;  Find  a 
place  where  you  can  wade  comforta- 
bly and  still  float  the  boat.  Have  a 
couple  of  friends  hold  the  boat  still, 
while  another  stands  in  front  of  the 
bow  with  a pocket  compass.  If  the 
friend  is  careful  not  to  have  any  iron 
buttons  on  his  swimsuit,  the  pocket 
compass  will  be  perfectly  accurate. 
By  moving  the  boat  around  the  man 
in  the  water  and  adjusting  the  com- 
pensating screws  on  the  boat  com- 
pass, you  should  be  able  to  take  out 
all  or  most  of  the  error. 


From  V.  S.,  Allentown: 

“Could  you  explain  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  the  various  types  of  in- 
board engine  and  drive  installations?” 

— This  is  a large  subject,  but  there 
are  some  general  considerations  that 
apply  to  just  about  any  boat.  The 
straight  shaft  installation  is  just  what 
the  name  impUes;  the  engine,  reverse 
gear,  shaft  and  propeller  are  ar- 
ranged in  a straight  line,  inclined  at 
about  15  degrees  to  the  keel.  This 
is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  type  of 
inboard  rig,  and  is  reasonably  ef- 
ficient if  the  choice  of  shaft  speed 
and  propeller  is  right  for  the  hull. 
The  propeller,  rudder,  shaft  and  strut 
are  under  the  boat,  exposed  to  dam- 
age from  grounding,  and  are  ex- 
pensive to  repair.  Steering  is  good 
going  ahead,  but  on  single-engine 
boats,  the  handling  is  from  poor  to 
impossible  when  backing  down.  The 
vee-drive  system  is  almost  identical 
to  the  straight  shaft,  except  that  the 
engine  is  turned  around  with  its  out- 
put shaft  running  forward.  A gearbox 
called  a Vee-Drive  is  installed  for- 
ward of  the  engine,  and  the  propeller 
shaft  runs  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  drive,  beneath  the  engine,  and 
out  through  the  hull.  This  setup 
permits  the  engine  to  be  installed 
further  aft  in  the  hull,  but  adds  a 
considerable  amount  to  the  cost. 
There  is  also  some  loss  of  power  in 
the  effort  used  to  turn  the  gears  in 
the  vee-drive,  and  the  whole  mess  is 
rather  difficult  to  keep  in  proper 
alignment.  The  inboard-outboard,  al- 
so called  I/O  or  sterndrive,  consists 
of  a typical  inboard  engine  set  just 
inside  the  transom,  connected  to  what 
amounts  to  the  lower  urdt  of  a big 
outboard  motor  hung  on  the  stern. 
Depending  upon  the  horsepower, 
there  may  or  may  not  be  a reverse 
gear  or  clutch  in  between.  This  ar- 
rangement offers  a number  of  strong 
advantages,  including  a horizontal 
engine  installation  for  better  cooling 
and  lubrication,  excellent  steering 
either  ahead  or  astern,  ideal  propel- 
ler efficiency  since  the  wheel  axis 
is  parallel  wdth  the  keel,  and  the  pro- 


tection of  having  the  unit  kick  up 
just  like  an  outboard  when  run  over 
a submerged  object,  usually  with 
little  damage.  The  I/O  is  consider- 
ably more  expensive  than  a straight 
shaft  rig,  and  the  drive  unit  can  be 
very  costly  to  repair  if  severely  dam- 
aged or  allowed  to  run  without  proper 
lubrication.  On  the  balance,  however, 
for  any  but  very  large  and  heavy 
boats,  the  I/O’s  good  points  outweigh 
its  shortcomings,  and  its  large  and 
increasing  popularity  is  well  de- 
served. The  final  type  of  inboard 
installation  is  the  jet  drive,  which 
is  simply  a large,  high-pressure  pump 
turned  by  the  engine.  There  is  noth- 
ing under  the  hull  to  be  damaged 
if  the  boat  runs  aground,  but  this  is 
the  only  advantage  in  this  system. 
The  jet  boats  are  very  inefficient  at 
low  speeds,  difficult  to  handle  and 
maneuver  at  less  than  planing  speed, 
and  prone  to  suck  up  odd  pieces  of 
rope  and  other  garbage  into  the 
pump. 

iSSSSSSi 

From  R.  J.  R.,  King  of  Prussia: 

“My  14-foot  fiberglass  boat  was 
built  in  1963  and  is  rated  for  a 
30-horsepower  motor.  Since  outboards 
have  been  getting  lighter,  could  1 
use  a modem  engine  of  equal  weight 
but  higher  horsepower?” 

— Horsepower  ratings  are  deter- 
mined by  a rather  complex  formula 
that  takes  into  account  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  boat,  height  of  the  tran- 
som, and  other  factors.  Since  1963, 
the  formula  has  been  revised  several 
times,  each  time  reducing  the  permis- 
sible power  for  a given  hull.  This  is 
because  the  manufacturers  have 
learned  that  additional  allowances 
must  be  made  to  protect  the  ignorant 
or  reckless  operator  who  otherwise 
might  capsize  the  boat  with  an  exces- 
sive maneuver.  To  answer  your  ques- 
tion, you  could  request  a new  capac- 
ity plate  for  your  boat,  but  it  is  en- 
terely  possible  that  the  horsepower 
limit,  when  calculated  by  the  current 
formula,  would  be  less  than  the  30 
you  are  now  allowed. 
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HARRISBURG.  PA. 

PROCLAMATION 

PENNSYLVANIA  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK-IULY  1-7,  1973 

summer  approaches,  over  one  million  Pennsylvanians  will  take  to  the  beautiful  lakes,  rivers,  streams, 
and  tidal  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  boating.  They  will  come  from  city  and  farm, 
in  cruisers,  runabouts,  rowboats,  canoes,  sailboats  and  rafts,  to  enjoy  this  exhilarating  outdoor  activity. 

Last  year,  Pennsylvania  suffered  the  highest  boating  fatality  rate  in  our  history.  Some  of  these  deaths 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  high  waters  that  followed,  but  most  all  could  have 
been  prevented  had  the  operator  exercised  a little  more  caution  and  respect  for  his  water  environment. 

Recognizing  that  the  greatest  number  of  fatalities  occur  in  small  rowboats,  canoes,  and  rafts,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  Bureau  of  Waterways,  has  recently  re-directed  its  educational  jyrogram  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  water  sports.  The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  United  States  Power  Squadrons,  our 
tivo  foremost  voluntary  educational  organizations,  have  also  directed  their  efforts  toward  the  small  boater, 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  is  continuing  its  very  active  camp  programs  in  small  craft  safety.  The  Safe 
Boating  Councils  and  the  Water  Rescue  Squads  are  also  deeply  committed  to  Boating  Safety. 

Therefore,  1,  Milton  J.  Shapp,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  July  1,  1973,  as  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I strongly  urge  our  boating 
citizens  to  use  caution  and  common  sense,  to  learn  more  about  their  water  environment,  and  to  leave  our 
waters  free  of  litter  so  that  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  come  in  our  wake. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  ami  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State,  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this  twenty-seventh 
day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  one  hundred  and  ninety-seventh. 


BY  THE  GOVERNOR: 


Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  ^ 
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“OUT-OF-STATER” 

On  the  second  day  of  the  1973 
trout  an  “Out  Of  Stater”  was 
caught.  Where  was  he  caught?  At  the 
base  of  the  Kinzua  Reservoir  in  War- 
ren County.  What  was  he  doing  here? 
He  was  probably  visiting  some  of  his 
Pennsylvania  cousins.  His  descrip- 
tion; ISVi  inches  long,  brown  in 
color,  with  red  and  yellow  spots,  and 
a hooked  jaw.  Where  did  he  come 
from?  He  came  from  the  state  of  New 
York — a place  called  Fenton  Brook, 
in  Cattaraugus  County.  The  creek  is 
a tributary  to  the  Allegheny  River, 
which  is  about  50  miles  from  where 
he  was  released.  He  was  8 inches  at 
stocking,  and  was  stocked  on  April 
14,  1972.  His  name  was  Mr.  Salmo 
trutta,  alias  Mr.  Brown  Trout.  The 
angler  who  caught  him  was  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Sublinsky  of  New  Kensington, 
Penna.  The  moral  of  this  story  is: 
You  anglers  who  travel  50  miles  to 
fish  and  say  that  50  miles  is  a “long 
way,”  just  try  swimming  that  far  and 
then  ending  up  in  the  Pan! 

G.  L.  Greiner 
SWP  (Westmoreland  Co.) 

BEST  FISHING  SPOT 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  Trout 
season  my  wife  had  a normal  tele- 
phone request:  the  dates  and  time 
for  the  in-season  stocking.  The  caller, 
a “fishing  widow,”  claimed  that  her 
husband  was  successful  only  on  the 
days  the  fish  were  stocked.  Jokingly, 
she  said  she  was  going  to  request  spe- 
cial permission  for  her  husband. 
That  was,  to  angle  in  one  of  the 
truck’s  compartments,  so  he  would 
be  happy  this  trout  season! 

Frank  Schilling 
WWP  (Philadelphia  Co.) 

SMELT  GALORE- 

The  smelt  run  in  the  feeder  streams 
was  the  largest  in  a number  of  years. 
The  smelt  showed  up  in  Walnut 
Creek  and  Trout  Run  on  the  night  of 
April  15th  and  ran  heavy  in  all  the 
streams  till  April  21st.  A number  of 
TONS  of  smelt  were  taken  during 
this  period. 

Norman  E.  Ely 
WWP  (Lake  Erie  Co.) 


HOLY  CATS! 

At  a recent  sportsmen’s  meeting  in 
Powder  Valley,  at  which  SWP  Stan- 
ley Long  was  giving  a fishing  report, 
one  gentleman  left  early  and  quietly 
out  the  side  door.  It  wasn’t  long  be- 
fore a piercing  screeching  and  hol- 
lering was  heard  coming  from  the 
outside  of  the  clubhouse.  Thinking 
that  some  kind  of  catastrophe  had 
befallen  the  man  who  had  left,  the 
noise  was  soon  investigated  by  aU 
present.  They  found  the  fellow  out- 
side of  his  car,  peering  under  the 
hood,  a little  shook  up,  but  otherwise 
OK.  The  same  wasn’t  true,  however, 
for  the  unfortunate  cat  that  apparent- 
ly had  been  sitting  on  the  fan  of  the 
man’s  car  as  he  attempted  to  start  it! 

Frederick  Mussel 
WWP  (Lehigh  Co.) 

“GREAT  WHITE  FLEET”? 

Without  sportsmen  assisting,  stock- 
ing fish  would  really  be  time-consum- 
ing. We  need  and  appreciate  their 
time  and  help.  However,  during  the 
pre-season  stocking  some  over-en- 
thusiastic anglers  followed  a white 
garbage  truck  from  Ligonier  to  New 
Florence — thinking  it  was  one  of  the 
stocking  trucks  of  our  “Great  White 
Fleet”  ! 

Arthur  A.  Herman 
WWP  (Westmoreland  Co.) 

94  YEARS  YOUNG! 

The  opening  of  the  Trout  Season 
for  1973  saw  many  fishermen  in 
Clarion  County,  but  the  fish  just 
weren’t  co-operating  as  water  tem- 
peratures were  averaging  36  degrees 
at  the  opening  hour.  These  hardy 
folks  who  arrived  at  the  streams  the 
night  before,  or  early  in  the  morning, 
saw  some  thin  ice  on  the  pools  as  the 
air  temperature  was  15  degrees  at 
6:00  AM.  Most  people  were  cooper- 
ative, very  few  cases  of  littering  or 
other  types  of  violations  were  noted. 
In  fact,  many  came  away  from  the 
streams  with  extra  trash  they  had 
found  and  picked  up.  The  thing  that 
made  my  day  was  when  I was  re- 
quested to  check  an  elderly  gentle- 
man’s license  by  his  associates,  and 


in  doing  so  found  out  that  he  was  94 
years  old  and  had  never  been  checked 
before!  He  also  told  me  that  he  could 
not  wait  until  the  1974  season  so 
that  once  again  he  could  have  a But- 
ton to  wear,  as  he  thought  that 
the  Commission  shou’d  never  have 
stopped  them  at  aU  in  the  first  place! 

Robert  J.  Cortez 
WWP  (Clarion  Co.) 

DUTY  CALLS! 

At  1:00  AM,  April  14,  the  opening 
of  Trout  Season,  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  A1  Milford  was  preparing 
to  go  out  on  stream  patrol,  when  the 
“Steel  Valley  Rescue  Squad,”  which 
Deputy  Milford  is  a member,  was 
summoned. 

A 7 year  old  Port  Vue,  Pa.  girl, 
Connie  Whoolery,  was  lost.  Needless 
to  say,  over  120  volunteers,  many 
local  Anglers,  Police,  Firemen,  as 
well  as  the  rescue  squad,  were  out 
searching  for  Connie,  and  missed  the 
opening  hour  at  their  favorite  Trout 
Stream. 

Connie  was  found  in  the  early 
morning  hours  sitting  on  a porch  sev- 
eral blocks  from  home,  very  cold. 

James  Smith 
WWP  (Allegheny  Co.) 

“PLEASE  DON’T  LITTER!” 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman  John 
Patterson  apprehended  a man  throw- 
ing his  beer  cans  along  the  shore  of 
a district  lake.  This  man  stated  that 
he  didn’t  mind  paying  the  fine  but 
hoped  his  name  wouldn’t  be  released. 
His  job  was  stamping  the  “Please 
Don’t  Litter”  labels  on  beer  cans! 

Anthony  Muray/ski 
Assistant  Supervisor  (Region  II) 

A FINE  WAY  TO 
“NEEDLE”  A FRIEND! 

While  in  the  process  of  writing  an 
Angler  subscription,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  reason  for  a Doctor 
being  sent  an  Angler  as  a token  of 
appreciation.  The  reason  was  “needle- 
work,” or  for  an  exceptionally  fine 
piece  of  “stitching.”  The  patient  upon 
viewing  the  artistic  work  commented 
to  the  Doctor  that,  with  an  ability 
for  fine  work  as  he  had  just  per- 
formed, he  must  tie  flies  as  a hobby. 
The  Doctor  replied  that  he  did  tie 
flies  and  that  the  only  problem  he 
had  was  finding  new  information  on 
this  subject.  Result:  one  patient  send- 
ing her  doctor  a subscription  for  the 
ANGLER  as  a token  of  appreciation 
for  a job  well  done! 

Frank  Schilling 
WWP  (Philadelphia  Co.) 
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SOME  “CAPACITY”! 

SWP  Robert  Kopta  had  taken  some 
slide  photos  of  the  new  Federal  Ca- 
pacity Plates  and  Hull  ID  numbers  on 
some  of  the  boats  at  the  1973  Pitts- 
burgh Boat  Show  at  the  Civic  Arena. 
He  had  his  wife  Pat  pick  up  the 
slides  at  the  Photo  Shop.  When  he 
came  home  from  work  she  put  him 
in  the  Dog  House.  Two  of  the  slides 
had  “36-24-36”  figures  on  them,  and 
they  weren’t  “Capacity  Plates”  \ 

Gerald  T.  Crayton 
WWP  (Allegheny  Co.) 

ONE  NEEDS  TUTORING! 

The  extremes  of  fishermen’s  suc- 
cess were  evident  from  the  opening 
day  remarks  of  two  fishermen  fishing 
the  same  stretch  of  water  on  the 
West  Branch  Clarion  River.  One  told 
me  that  he,  “never  caught  a fish”! 
The  other  remarked,  “I  caught  and 
released  58  trout  on  opening  day”! 

Bernard  D.  Ambrose 
WWP  (Elk  Co.) 

COOPERATION!  ► 

The  picture  was  taken  on  the  So. 
Br.  Tunkhannock  creek.  This  creek, 
or  rather  portion  of  the  creek,  was 
closed  to  fishing  in  1972  because  of 
littering.  But  not  by  fishermen,  but 
by  people  using  the  area  for  a “Lov- 
er’s Lane,”  swimming,  shooting 
needles,  what  have  you.  We  by-passed 
the  area  while  stocking  the  creek.  I 
had  some  litter  bags  in  my  trunk  and, 
because  the  area  looked  so  unsightly, 
I asked  the  fishermen  who  were  along 
to  help  police  the  area.  Even  though 
they  knew  they  were  not  allowed  to 
fish  here,  they  didn’t  hesitate  a min- 
ute. All  grabbed  a bag  and  had  the 
area  pohced  in  a matter  of  minutes. 
The  pickup  truck  belonged  to  a fish- 
erman from  Scranton,  who  didn’t 
want  to  give  me  his  name  as  he  said, 
“I’m  not  looking  for  publicity,  I just 
wanted  to  help  out.” 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
WWP  (Wyoming  Co.) 

ULTRA  LIGHT  SCORES- 

Darrell  Zalenski  landed  a 21%" 
rainbow  trout  in  the  tadrace  of 
Stevenson  Dam  the  opening  day  of 
the  season  on  an  utra  light  spinning 
outfit.  I guess,  from  the  talk  around 
the  tadrace,  DarreU  had  quite  a fight 
on  his  hands.  He  was  mighty  proud 
of  the  fish,  and  the  fight  as  well. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
WWP  (Cameron  Co.) 


GREAT  TRY,  WALT! 

Walt  Casciato,  of  West  Mayfield, 
and  Bill  Buckley,  from  Beaver  Falls, 
were  jig  fishing  in  Pymatuning  Reser- 
voir when  Walt  had  a tremendous 
“strike.”  Frantically,  Mr.  Buckley  re- 
trieved his  line  so  he  could  grab  the 
net  and  take  part  in  landing  the  huge 
fish  that  was  obviously  putting  up 
quite  a battle.  Eagerly  the  two  fisher- 
men waited  as  the  fish  struggled  for 
freedom.  The  rod  thumped  and 
bounced  whde  the  line  strained  to 
hold  the  unknown  prize  captive. 
Then,  suddenly,  there  it  was — a 
metal  garbage  can  lid  hooked  neatly 
through  the  handle! 

Don  Parrish 
WWP  (Beaver  Co.) 


LITTLE  HELPERS- 

Wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  the  third  grade  students  of 
Cochran  School  in  Williamsport  for 
helping  me  stock  Little  Pine  Dam.  A 
special  “thanks”  for  all  the  nice  let- 
ters I received  from  them. 

James  H.  Lauer 
WWP  (Lycoming  Co.) 

“THANK  YOU” 

The  second  and  third  grade  stu- 
dents of  the  McVeytown  Elementary 
School  had  a “field  trip”  to  observe 
trout  stocking  this  Spring.  Their 
teachers,  Mrs.  Dawn  Fields  and  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Burns,  along  with  some  par- 
ents, accompanied  the  children.  They 
were  obviously  very  interested  and 
quite  impressed  with  the  entire  situa- 
tion. Several  days  later,  it  was  my 
turn  to  be  impressed.  I received  in 
the  mail  a small  bucket  (made  of 
construction  paper)  containing  a 
lovely  “catch.”  Each  child  had  cut 
out  a fish,  written  a ‘Thank  You”  on 
it,  and  signed  his  name.  These  were 
then  taped  onto  a long  piece  of  yarn. 
Needless  to  say,  this  is  one  “stringer” 
that  I will  proudly  display  for  a long 
time. 

Richard  Owens 
WWP  (Mifflin  Co.) 


NEW  ACCESS 

The  United  States  National  Park 
Service  has  acquired  a boat  launch 
and  bathing  beach  near  Milford,  Pa. 
The  area,  formerly  known  as  Bob’s 
Beach,  will  carry  no  admission 
charge  and  began  operation  on  April 
14th.  Adequate  parking  space  and 
picnic  grounds  will  be  available.  A 
Ranger  Station  is  located  on  the 
premises  where  both  lifeguards  and 
Park  Ranger  personnel  will  offer  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  visitors. 

Numerous  programs,  some  of 
which  will  be  given  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  will  be 
scheduled  throughout  the  summer 
season.  These  will  include  canoe 
handling,  water  safety  for  beginners, 
and  fishing  methods. 

Mike  Badner 
WWP  (Wayne  Co.) 

HOW  LONG? 

Our  streams  were  in  good  condi- 
tion last  spring  and  many  fine  com- 
ments were  received  about  the  nice 
trout  the  Commission  was  stocking. 
There  are  many  new  holes  and  some 
old  ones  filled  in  but  I think  this  is 
going  to  be  a good  year  for  fishing. 
Many  anglers  are  wondering  how 
long  it  will  be  before  insect  life  is 
again  abundant  in  the  streams  after 
“Agnes”  scoured  them.  Estimates  are 
running  as  high  as  five  years,  but  I 
hope  it  is  not  this  long! 

Raymond  Hoover 
WWP  (Tioga  Co.) 

PATIENCE  PAID! 

John  Ratchford,  from  Altoona,  re- 
tired after  twenty  years  in  the  armed 
forces.  Since  then  he  has  fished  al- 
most every  day.  He  started  by  soak- 
ing nightcrawlers  along  the  banks  at 
the  Point  Access  Area  and  "hoping" 
something  would  come  along  and 
bite. 

He  later  changed  his  style  after 
watching  some  musky  fishermen  in 
action.  He  would  cast  large  plugs 
hour  after  hour.  John  had  some  ac- 
tion in  the  way  of  follows,  short 
strikes,  and  lost  fish.  This  did  not 
satisfy  John  since  I had  heard  him 
many  times  wish  for  one  big  enough 
for  the  “Husky  Musky  Club.” 

John’s  luck  changed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  season  in  March.  On  this 
date  he  caught  and  landed  a beauti- 
ful 41”,  22  lb.  musky — a fine  fish 
caught  by  a fine  and  deserving  fel- 
low. 

James  T.  Valentine 
WWP  (Huntingdon  Co.) 
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Mostly  About  Herons 

continued  from  page  11 

ings,  and  by  remaining  motionless  . . . bill  pointed 
skyward  . . . are  apt  to  go  undetected.  As  a boy,  I 
thought  their  eyes  held  the  meanest  look  of  any  bird 
1 knew! 

The  birds  are  most  noisy  during  the  mating  season; 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  the  swamp 
may  resound  to  their  clamor  that  sounds  like  some- 
one energetically  trying  to  get  water  over  a cistern 
using  an  old-fashioned  rusty,  chain  pump.  Their 
nuptial  “music”  has  caused  them  to  be  given  rustic 
names  like  “stake  driver”  and  others,  less  printable. 
But  again,  in  regions  where  years  ago  I saw  many  bit- 
terns, today  it  is  unusual  to  catch  sight  of  a single 
bird. 

The  Little  Blue  Heron  (Florida  caerulea) 

When  one  thinks  of  a heron-shaped  bird,  he  is  apt 
to  recall  the  silhouettes  of  the  great  blue  heron  or  the 
egrets.  The  small  species  of  this  group  have  shorter 
necks  and  legs,  are  generally  more  squatty.  The  little 
blue  heron,  small  as  it  is,  has  the  typical  heron  shape. 
As  adults,  they  are  slaty-blue  with  head . and  neck 
maroonish,  with  legs  dark  in  color.  The  immature 
bird  in  no  way  resembles  the  parent  in  color  ...  it  is 
snow  white  with  bluish  wing  tips  and  chartreuse  legs. 
At  this  stage  it  recalls  the  appearance  of  the  imma- 
ture black  crowned  night  heron  . . . neither  resemble 


in  the  slightest  the  coloration  of  the  old  birds. 

The  little  blues  are  largely  tropical  but  they  nest 
in  Virginia  and  even  into  New  Jersey.  Then  like  other 
herons  when  nesting  is  over,  they  go  gallivanting  in 
all  directions,  often  being  found  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember about  Lake  Erie  and  on  up  into  New  England. 

On  Sarcophagus,  In  Pyramid 

Herons  have  long  been  considered  worthy  of  note, 
even  of  worship.  Papyri  from  Egyptian  tombs  that 
date  back  into  B.  C.  history  show  herons  artfully 
drawn  or  painted  as  creatures  to  be  revered  or  wor- 
shipped. They  were  and  still  are  favorite  subjects  for 
the  Asiatic  artist  for  decoration  on  many  a screen  or 
jar  or  fan.  Years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  paid 
tribute  to  the  great  blue  heron  in  a verse  titled: 

The  Greatest  Angler  Of  All 

Aloof  in  some  odd,  shipwreck  tree 
You  perch  when  day  is  done; 

You  drag  a lazy  sail  across 
A slumbrous  sky  at  noon; 

At  dawn  an  inky  silhouette 
Against  a half-up  sun; 

At  eve  a figure  etched  against 
The  silver  of  the  moon. 

Dowager  empress. 

Or  arrogant  queen. 

Image  that  stalked  from  some 
Old  Chinese  screen. 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Fishing  a stream  pool,  do  not  wade 

up  through  the  shallower  section  and 
make  the  first  cast  to  the  head  of  the 
pool.  Begin  fishing  slightly  below  the 
pool,  even  in  the  riffle  at  its  tail,  and 
work  the  water  carefully  and  delicately 
as  you  move  up  toward  the  head.  Some- 
times trout  are  in  the  shallow  tails  of 
pools,  and  often  they  are  in  the  middle 
of  a pool  if  there  is  cover  and  a bit  of 
current. 

Nymphs  are  all-season  lures  for  trout, 

because  some  species  of  natural  nymphs 
are  in  the  water  all  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Bassbug  anglers  agree  that  the  most 

effective  colors  in  these  lures  are 
brown,  gray,  or  black.  This  is  because 
the  mice,  frogs,  and  big  insects  that 
they  represent  are  dark  in  color.  But 
plenty  of  nice  bass  have  been  caught 
on  green,  yellow,  or  even  white  bass- 
bugs.  It  pays  to  have  a good  variety  of 
colors. 


Tags  on  new  bass  plugs,  or  instruc- 
tions printed  on  the  box,  are  "must" 
reading  matter.  Every  plug  is  designed 
to  produce  some  particular  kind  of  ac- 
tion. You  can't  expect  to  catch  fish  with 
it  unless  you  know  what  this  action  is 
and  how  to  "bring  it  out"  in  retrieving 
the  lure. 

For  pickerel  fishing  with  bait,  a 

sharp,  long-shanked  hook  with  a wire 
snell  is  tops. 

Sparsely  tied,  all-black  bucktails  with 

silver  tinsel  bodies  are  attractive  to 
brown  and  rainbow  trout.  The  hair 
from  a skunk  tail  is  recommended.  It 
should  be  tied  a little  long,  so  that  it 
wriggles. 

No  fly  ever  caught  a trout  in  the  air. 

So  fish  out  every  cast  that  you  make. 
Let  the  dry  fly  float  as  far  as  it  will 
without  serious  dragging.  Keep  a sunk- 
en fly  moving  until  virtually  all  of  the 
line  has  been  retrieved. 


Walleyes  are  school  fish.  If  one  is 

caught  in  a certain  spot,  others  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  there. 

Bass  make  their  homes  in  pools — but 

they  also  frequently  feed  in  the  deep- 
er riffles  of  a stream  or  river. 

Brightly  colored  lures  are  easiest 

seen  by  anglers,  but  lures  which  are 
even  jet  black  are  seen  perfectly  by 
fish,  even  during  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  night.  Try  a black  fly  for  trout  and 
a black  lure  for  bass  the  next  time 
brightly  colored  lures  do  not  produce 
results. 

A hot  spot  for  bass  angling  with  a 

fly  and  spinner  is  that  point  where  a 
brawling  riffle  flattens  out  to  form  the 
head  of  a pool.  A good  technique  is  to 
cast  into  the  quiet  water  and  work  the 
lure  upstream  into  the  edge  of  the  rif- 
fle, making  it  appear  to  be  a minnow 
venturing  close  to  fast  water  to  feed. 
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The  Worm  Has  Turned 

continued  from  page  7 

ed  another  fifteen  inch  beauty.  Worms  are,  indeed, 
very  potent  medicine  for  trout. 

But,  the  fishing  scene  is  changing  in  Pennsylvania. 
Everyday  we  see  more  and  more  man-made  lakes  and 
impoundments  springing  up  and  furnishing  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  water  for  fishing  and  other  recre- 
ation. These  man-made  fishing  holes  are  fast  making 
Pennsylvania  a State  well  known,  not  only  for  its 
trout  fishing,  but  for  its  warm  water  fishing  as  well. 
In  fact,  I feel  we  are  well  along  the  way  to  the  point 
where  the  trout  will  no  longer  be  “king”  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s waters.  Record  bass,  musky,  walleye  and 
pike  are  being  taken  in  greater  numbers  each  year 
and  our  old  friend  the  worm  is  working  overtime. 

The  worm  however  has  also  changed.  Now,  in- 
stead of  picking  him  up  from  a wet  lawn  at  night, 
we  buy  them  in  packets  at  our  local  tackle  stores. 
They  come  in  a variety  of  sizes,  and  the  most  “Mod” 
colors,  such  as  passionate  purple,  booze  brown,  lewd 
hlac,  and  bawdy  blue,  just  to  name  a few.  These  soft 
plastic  or  rubber  worms  have  been  around  for  some 
twenty  years,  and  according  to  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  these  lures  their  popularity  is  grow- 
ing every  year.  Color  preference  on  a national  scale, 
as  reported  by  the  same  manufacturer,  shows  purple 
in  first  place,  with  blue  a close  second,  black  third 
and  natural  brown  fourth.  Would  you  believe  plastic 
worms  that  are  scented  to  make  them  smeU  like  the 
real  worm?  Sale  of  the  worms  each  year  runs  literally 
into  the  millions.  Their  popularity  is  easily  under- 
stood— just  watch  the  local  and  national  fishing  con- 
tests and  you  will  see  the  plastic  worm  far  up  the  list 
of  top  lures. 

There  are  different  rigs  and  methods  of  fishing 
this  lure,  but  generally  it  is  fished  much  like  its  live 
counterpart. 

My  first  experience  with  the  plastic  worm  goes 
back  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  and  occurred  in 
Canada  while  fishing  for  largemouth  bass.  A friend 
and  I had  fished  a lake  for  almost  two  days  with  no 
success.  We  both  had  overly  full  tackle  boxes  and 
each  of  us  had  washed  every  spoon  and  plug  we  had 
to  no  avail.  The  weather  had  been  hot  and  muggy  and 
we  both  reasoned  that  the  bass  were  far  back  in  the 
weeds  that  flourished  in  this  lake.  How  to  get  them, 
was  another  question.  The  evening  of  the  second  day 
found  us  far  back  in  a weed-choked  bay  and  I was 
searching  through  my  tackle  box  wondering  what 
to  try  next.  I spied  a pack  with  four  purple  worms  in 
it  that  I had  apparently  picked  up  during  a weak 
moment  in  some  tackle  shop.  Desperation  at  times 
has  been  known  to  work  wonders,  and  I was  ready  to 
try  anything.  Without  my  partner’s  knowledge,  I im- 
paled one  of  the  six  inch  purple  worms  on  a weed- 
less hook  and  tossed  it  into  an  opening  in  the  weeds 
some  twenty  feet  away.  Before  the  worm  had  sunk 
five  feet  I saw  the  line  move  slowly  through  the 


guides.  Punching  the  free  spool  button,  I let  the  fish 
move  off  about  twenty  feet  before  I set  the  hook.  1 
was  fast  to  a bass  that  immediately  buried  itself  deep 
in  the  weeds  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  After  con- 
siderable pumping  and  reeling  we  netted  a four 
pound  largemouth  along  with  a netfull  of  debris. 
The  look  of  disbelief  on  my  partner’s  face  was  enough 
to  tell  me  that  he  was  thinking  much  the  same  as  I 
was — just  a fluke,  one  of  those  unexplained  happen- 
ings that  sometime  occur  while  fishing.  Getting  back 
into  action,  1 dropped  the  worm  into  another  opening 
in  the  weeds  and  before  I could  fill  my  pipe  I was 
into  another  bass.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I 
became  aware  of  some  strong  language  coming  from 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  some  dire  threats  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  me  if  I didn’t  provide  a certain  per- 
son with  one  of  those  crazy  purple  worms.  We  re- 
turned to  the  dock  at  dark  with  five  bass  weighing 
from  two  pounds  to  a 4^/2  pounder  that  my  partner 
had  caught  on  his  first  try  with  a plastic  worm. 

Since  that  day,  my  tackle  box  has  always  been 
amply  supplied  with  worms  of  all  colors.  For  perch 
and  other  panfish  I have  used  the  plastic  red  worm 
with  great  success,  but  don’t  let  size  fool  you,  they 
also  have  accounted  for  some  big  fish.  A few  of  the 
advantages  the  man-made  worm  has  over  the  nat- 
ural worm  are:  no  mess,  no  problem  keeping  them, 
far  more  hardy  on  the  hook,  and  they  are  always 
readily  available. 

With  all  of  their  fish-getting  abilities  however,  I 
just  can’t  bring  myself  to  try  and  fool  an  old  hook- 
jawed  brownie  into  thinking  that  a passionate  purple 
worm  is  something  to  eat. 

On  the  rare  occasions  today  when  1 go  worming 
for  trout  I use  the  natural  worm.  Maybe  some  day, 
when  circumstances  demand  drastic  action  to  lure 
old  “Salmo  trutta,”  I’ll  try  to  cross  him  up  with  one  of 
those  fabulous  plastic  worms. 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
. . . at  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


Part  IV:  How  To  Prevent 

The  major  tasks  have  been  fin- 
ished— site  approval,  intake  sys- 
tem and  raceway,  and  proper  diet — 
all  established.  However,  there  are 
some  “ounces  of  prevention”  to  round 
out  the  project  of  a successful  co- 
operative nursery. 

For  example,  proper  screening 
makes  a worthy  and  necessary  addi- 
tion to  any  raceway.  If  a club  is  in 
the  process  of  constructing  its  nur- 
sery, screening  for  predator  and  de- 
bris control  should  be  built  into  the 
initial  package. 

Materials  and  construction  prob- 
lems vary  with  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  nursery.  Wooden  frames  and  wire 
mesh  fill  the  basic  needs.  Hinges, 
locks,  supports,  metal  framing,  and 
painting  may  be  added  for  practical 
or  esthetic  reasons. 

Many  clubs  have  gone  to  steel 
frames,  extra  sturdy  wire,  padlocks, 
and  plate-covered  hinges.  Human  pre- 
dation is  the  issue  here  and  unfortu- 
nately must  be  considered. 

In  all  cases  of  screens,  the  mesh 
should  be  fine  enough  to  keep  out 
natural  predators,  but  open  to  permit 
feeding  from  without.  It  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  screens  in  plase  as  much 
as  possible  to  eliminate  debris  from 
the  raceway  and  the  bulkhead 
screens,  in  addition  to  the  predator 
issue. 

Some  clubs  have  gone  into  rather 
elaborate  screening  arrangements 
complete  with  roofs.  In  addition  to 
the  above  uses,  these  roofed-over 
nurseries  provide  some  shade  in  the 
summer,  helping  with  temperature 
problems;  and  the  sides  can  be  cov- 
ered with  plastic  sheeting  to  reduce 
freezing  and  excessive  snow  in  the 
winter.  Of  course,  the  flat  nursery 
screens  can  be  covered  with  plastic 
for  the  same  purposes. 

A final  comment  on  screening- 
heavy,  tight  screens,  firmly  placed, 
may  prevent  fish  loss  during  flood 
periods.  A number  of  clubs  came 


through  “Agnes”  in  reasonable  form 
because  of  quality  screening. 

On  another  issue,  oxygen  may  be- 
come deficient,  following  construc- 
tion. Nitrogen  may  also  increase 
dangerously,  resulting  in  fish  kills, 
“popeye”,  and  other  problems.  Aera- 
tion is  a cure,  solving  both  of  these 
problems.  However,  aeration  is  not 
the  only  answer  to  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen troubles.  Thinning  crowded  race- 
ways, using  alternate  water  sources, 
reducing  temperature,  and  feeding 
cutbacks  are  helps. 

Getting  back  to  aeration,  devices 
can  be  put  into  three  categories:  the 
splash-gravity  type,  a variety  of 


Screens  of  this  nursery  in  southeastern 
Lancaster  prevent  predation  of  all  sorts. 


pumps,  and  a series  of  baffles.  The 
purpose  of  these  aids  is  the  same: 
to  chum  oxygen  back  into  the  water 
and  release  nitrogen  gas  into  the 
air.  The  gravity  systems  rely  on  drop 
and  splash;  the  pumps  electrically 
stir  the  water  with  the  “minnow 
saver”  style  being  effective  and  in- 
expensive; and  the  baffles  create 
swirling  currents  that  produce  aera- 
tion in  the  process. 

As  mentioned  before,  severe  aera- 
tion problems  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  Bob  Brown  and  his  staff. 


or  the  District  Waterways  Patrolman. 
It  doesn’t  take  long  for  a nursery  to 
go  sour  when  the  oxygen  drops  off, 
or  the  nitrogen  picks  up. 

Storage  facilities  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  nursery  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  work  crew.  Many 
clubs  buBd  a unit  that  provides  stor- 
age for  both  tools  and  dry  food.  Only 
reasonable  amounts  of  food  should 
be  stored  to  prevent  molding  and 
staleness.  The  same  building  might 
contain  a freezer,  a grinder,  and  pro- 
cessing area  for  “wet”  foods.  These 
buildings  are  a matter  of  taste, 
money,  and  need  as  related  to  the 
size  of  the  nursery  and  the  club. 

Another  worthy  addition  that  helps 
feed  the  trout,  defrays  costs,  attracts 
visitors  to  the  site  is  the  use  of  gum- 
ball  machines  that  dispense  pellets 
for  a token  coin.  Visitors  enjoy  feed- 
ing the  fish  and  there  is  control  of 
what  the  fish  are  fed.  And  attracting 
folks  to  the  site  advertises  the  Pro- 
gram and  the  share  the  local  club 
has  in  it.  Similarly,  many  nurseries 
are  attractively  landscaped  and 
housekeeping  is  in  evidence.  The 
total  esthetic  effect  makes  the  site 
pleasing  and  reflects  the  organiza- 
tion’s pride  in  its  nursery.  It  is  an 
item  to  consider  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture. 

Finally,  it’s  time  to  stock  the  first 
year’s  crop — the  ultimate  goal  has 
been  reached.  Again  there  is  variation 
based  on  location,  waters  to  be 
stocked,  number  of  fish,  and  time  of 
year.  Many  clubs  have  their  own 
trucks,  tanks,  and  aerators;  others 
use  temporary  equipment.  In  some 
cases — the  Lake  Erie  region — simply 
opening  the  bottom  screens  allows 
the  young  fish  to  migrate  to  the  lake. 
In  any  event,  stocking  schedules  and 
procedures  should  be  worked  out  with 
Bob  Brown,  his  staff,  and  the  District 
Waterways  Patrolmen  involved. 

And  that’s  the  how-to  and  the 
what-to  of  the  Permsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  Cooperative  Nursery 
Program. 
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The  author  pauses  to  photograph  some  of  the  graffiti  gracing  (?)  Boulder  Field  at  Hickory  Run. 


Hickory  Run  Park 

I applied  plenty  of  brake  beyond 
Lehigh  Tannery  as  we  turned  off 
1-80  towards  Hickory  Run  State  Park 
in  Carbon  County.  The  I8V2  foot, 
3,500  pound  rig  pushed  a mite  hard 
as  we  cautiously  made  our  way  down 
the  big  hill  to  the  center  of  the  park. 

The  Administration  building  was  a 
white  farm-like  structure  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  A small  mill  pool  and 
frame  chapel  were  across  the  road. 

We  were  informed  to  pick  a spot, 
set  up  our  trailer,  and  come  back 
with  the  number  of  the  site  we  chose. 
Park  camping  was  situated  just  off 
the  road  near  the  top  of  the  next  hill. 
I backed  into  the  slot,  disengaged, 
then  whipped  out  my  fly  rod  in  prep- 
aration for  a quick  look-see  at  the  fly- 
fishing area  of  Mud  Run  while  my 
wife  prepared  a buzz-supper. 

Hickory  Run  State  Park  camping  in 
1972  was  still  primitive  in  a some- 
what barren  field  with  the  camp  spots 
backed  against  hardwoods  in  a rec- 
tangular-like format.  Rut  two  new 
rustic  campsites  farther  down  the  hill 
and  nearer  to  many  of  the  park’s  fine 
trails  and  recreation  groves  were  be- 
ing readied  for  the  future  and  include 
all  modern  facilities. 

Although  Hickory  is  primitive, 
nevertheless  it  fills  up  by  weekend 


and  was  jammed  by  Saturday  of  the 
week  we  visited.  The  park  administra- 
tion lists  five  nearby  private  camping 
areas  on  its  bulletin  boards  to  help 
the  situation.  Another  fine  gesture  is 
the  listing  of  all  nearby  church  ser- 
vices of  the  area. 

Hickory  Run  State  Park  is  a 15,500 
acre  tract  in  the  western  foothills  of 
the  Pocono  Mountains  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  state  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1946.  The  area  is  al- 
most entirely  wooded  and  is  rich 
in  scenic  interest,  wildlife,  plant  life 
and  a number  of  well-marked  hiking 
trails.  Not  too  far  away  by  car,  a new 
pleasure  spot  providing  interesting 
boating  and  fishing  is  the  recently 
completed  Reltsville  Reservoir  to  the 
south  (See  “Big  Boom  at  Beltsville”, 
May,  1973). 

One  of  the  park  roads  leads  to  the 
Boulder  Field,  a 23  acre  geological 
wonder,  roughly  500  by  2,000  feet  in 
extent,  and  of  glacial  origin.  The 
geologic  surprise  makes  one  scratch 
his  head  in  puzzlement  when  he  sees 
it.  It  looks  like  a large  lake  in  the 
woods  but  with  no  water  and  com- 
posed of  huge  boulders  jammed 
against  each  other  totally  void  of  any 
vegetation.  Some  of  the  boulders  mea- 
sure as  much  as  25  feet  from  end  to 
end! 

Another  nearby  spot  of  interest  is 
the  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam  located 
beyond  the  northern  park  boundary 
between  Carbon  and  Luzerne  Coun- 


ties on  the  Lehigh  River,  It  is  a U S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  con- 
trol reservoir  of  90  acres  at  conserva- 
tion pool.  It  is  reached  off  Fa.  940. 
east  of  Lehighton.  or  L.R.  40041. 
north  of  White  Haven.  Boating  is 
limited  to  motors  of  six  horsepower 
maximum,  and  it  has  largemouth 
bass,  walleye,  trout  and  panfish. 

Mud  Run,  a “Fly-Fishing-Only” 
area  in  the  park  contains  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  and  accord- 
ing to  state  fisheries  biologists,  is  un- 
derfished. Perhaps  this  is  so  because 
its  down-creek  entrance  takes  a good 
quarter  mile  jaunt  along  a steeply 
sloped  ravine  to  the  stream  pools  be- 
low. A good  parking  lot  is  available 
above  and  the  contemplative  trouter 
really  has  a chance  to  spend  a day 
here  in  solitude.  Although  the  pools 
are  both  extensive  and  deep,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  one’s  way  along 
the  stream’s  shore  for  any  distance 
in  this  cliff-like  hideaway. 

It  was  near  evening  when  I got  to 
the  spot  and  I remained  only  long 
enough  to  try  some  “super-casts”  to 
a few  dimpling  trout  at  the  lower  end 
of  a long  pool.  I lost  two  tippets 
stretching  my  efforts.  As  night  was 
falling,  I huffed  back  up  the  steep  in- 
cline to  the  parked  car. 

About  a mile  farther  upstream 
(from  the  lower  parking  lot)  is  the 
upper  entrance  to  the  fly-fishing  area, 
at  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  park.  It 
is  much  easier  to  reach,  I noted, 
when  I ventured  to  it  the  next  day. 
Mud  Run,  at  this  point,  is  easily  ap- 
proached along  a woods  path  that 
winds  to  the  stream  and  opens  at  a 
fine  waterfall,  below  which  are  some 
excellent  pools  into  which  flow  the 
turbulent  waters. 

Trout  streams  within  the  park 
boundaries  also  include  Fourth  Run, 
Spring  Run  and  Hickory  Run.  All  re- 
ceived brook  trout  plantings  during 
the  past  season  with  Hickory  taking 
4,300;  Fourth  Run,  1,150;  and  Spring 
Run  1,650  while  Mud  Run  was 
stocked  with  2,200  browns.  Quakake 
Creek,  southwest  of  the  park  was  also 
well  stocked  with  brooks. 

The  road  from  Bridgeport,  off  1-80, 
past  Lehigh  Tannery,  is  steep  enough 
that  if  the  camper  is  coming  from 
this  direction  with  a heavy  rig,  it 
might  be  easier  for  him  to  continue 
to  the  next  interchange  and  come  in 
by  Rt.  903  to  Rt.  534  where  the  dis- 
tance is  a bit  longer,  but  without  big 
hills.  That’s  the  way  we  departed 
after  our  few  pleasant  days  at  the 
park. 
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A Media  fisherman,  WM.  KELLER, 
holds  his  prize  catch — a 23-inch,  71/2- 
pound  largemouth  taken  from  Oc- 
torara  Reser\'oir  with  spinning  gear 
and  a nightcrawler. 


LESTER  CLARK,  II,  of  Loysville 
holds  his  191/^-inch,  SVa-pound  small- 
mouth  bass  which  he  caught  from 
Shermans  Creek.  It  hit  a hellgrammite 
on  his  spinning  equipment. 


A Musky  fisherman,  BOB  PETRO  of  La- 
trobe,  holds  the  43V&-inch,  22%-pounder 
he  landed  from  the  Kinzua  Tailwaters  last 
October. 


ALEX  LUPINSKI  of  Scranton  was  fishing 
at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  when  he  caught  his 
beauty — a 32-inch,  12V2-po*^*'^  walleye. 


FRANK  FULKENSON  of  Berwick  is 
a carp  fisherman.  This  30-incher  is  one 
of  two  he  took  from  Briar  Creek  one 
day  last  May  (’72). 


This  lucky  fisherman,  DAVID  BUR- 
FIELD,  caught  two  muskies  in  one 
day  while  fishing  at  Kinzua  Dam  in 
Warren  County.  One  measured  4U/2- 
inches  and  weighed  2U/2-pounds  while 
the  other  was  a 40>/2-inch,  20>/2-pound- 
er. 


A Montoursville  and  Susquehanna 
River  fisherman,  STEVE  MONDELL, 
caught  his  nice  spiallmouth,  18%- 
inches,  using  a nightcrawler. 


Little  STEVE  EVERHART,  10,  of  Holli- 
daysburg  caught  his  21-inch,  4%-pound 
rainbow  at  Canoe  Creek  using  salmon  eggs 
for  bait. 


BRUCE  FEHR,  JR.  of  Pine 
Grove  was  fishing  at  Sweet 
Arrow  Lake  when  he  caught 
his  nice  42-inch,  253/i-pound 
northern  pike. 


CLOYD  SHAFFER  of  Selins- 
grove  was  fishing  near  his 
home  in  the  Susquehanna 
when  he  landed  his  2OV2- 
inch  smallmouth  bass  on  a 
wobbler. 


NICHOLAS  CARROLL 
of  Elizabethtown  caught 
his  lU/^-inch  rock  bass 
from  the  Susquehanna 
River  on  a chub  last 
August. 
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A Sunbury  youth,  EDWARD  WEIKEL,  proudly  holds  his  nice  23- 
inch,  5-pound,  13  ounce,  channel  catfish  taken  on  a worm  from 
Penns  Creek  in  Snyder  County  and  DAVID  BINGAMAN’  of  Hern- 
don (right)  was  fishing  the  Susquehanna  in  the  Liverpool  Falls 
area  when  he  caught  his  21 -inch,  414 -pound  smallmouth. 


These  young  anglers,  BRENDA  DEITZ  of  New  Kensington  (left) 
and  ROBERT  ERDMAN  (right)  of  Elysburg  caught  their  trophies 
last  September.  Brenda’s  is  a 2514-inch,  41/2-pound  Northern  Pike 
taken  from  the  Allegheny  River  on  a rapala  and  Robert’s  is  an 
181/2-inch,  3-pound  smallmouth  taken  on  a nightcrawler. 


Another  smallmouth  bass  was  landed  by  BRUCE  JOHNSON  of 
Towanda.  It  was  a 201/2-inch,  3%-pounder  caught  on  Bruce's  sonic 
lure  from  Lake  Wesauking  at  his  home.  H.4RR5’  REPPERT  of 
Manheim  holds  his  201/2-inch,  4-pound  smallmouth  taken  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  on  a Heddon  tiny  torpedo  last  September. 


EUGENE  ROCK  of  Butler  caught  his  301/2-inch  walleye  from  the 
Allegheny  River  last  .\ugust.  Daughter  Mary  Beth  is  standing  uith 
daddy  and  his  fish.  SCOTT  GR.AH.4M  of  Lewisburg  caught  hi^ 
chain  pickerel  from  the  Tuscarora  Creek  in  Juniata  Countv.  It 
measured  26  inches  and  weighed  over  4 pounds.  It  hit  a minnow. 


DAVID  MILLER  of  New- 
port holds  his  201/2 -inch 
smallmouth  bass  taken  on  a 
crab  from  the  Juniata  River 
last  August. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  receive  many  more  photos  than  we  can  possibly  publish  and  have 
limited  the  FISH  TALES  section  to  pictures  of  CITATION  SIZE  FISH 
ONLY. 

Citation  applications  are  available  at  sporting  goods  stores  or  from 
your  local  Waterways  Patrolman. 

IMPORTANT: 

Citations  are  awarded  for  fish  caught  in  PUBLIC  WATERS  ONLY!  Waters 
must  be  open  to  fishing  by  the  general  public  without  payment  of  fee. 

Photos  should  carry  complete  Information  on  the  back — name  and 
address,  species,  length,  weight,  when  and  where  caught  and  the  bait 
or  lure  used.  Print  plainly  but  do  not  press  with  a ballpoint  pen — we 
cannot  use  photos  with  writing  "showing  through"  or  those  which  are 
cracked,  blurred  or  poorly  exposed. 


D.W'ID  McGOW.VN  of  Mc- 
Lean, \'a.  holds  the  10-inch. 
% -pound  rock  bass  he  c a light 
at  Pine  Creek  on  retl  worms. 


A Halifax  fisherman,  DAVID  DEP- 
PEN,  proudly  holds  the  20-inch,  21/2- 
pound  channel  catfish  he  caught  from 
the  Susquehanna  River  with  spinning 
gear  and  a flatfish. 


Three  Shippenville  youth  were  carp  fishing  when 
they  landed  their  25/2  to  26/2-inch  catches  from 
the  Clarion  River  using  corn  for  bait.  They 
are,  left  to  right,  KEN  B.LCHMAN,  MARK 
DONACHY  and  JULIE  DONACHV. 


ARTHI  R TERW  ILLEC.E  1 of  Pan 
pack  holds  the  L')-inch.  I/i-pound  vel- 
low  perch  he  caught  from  Lake  Wal- 
letipaupack  using  a casting  rod  and  a 
rapala  for  bait. 
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Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  3 

ports  good  numbers  of  catfish,  carp, 
suckers,  eels  and  some  game  fish 
plus  the  migratory  fishes.  From  the 
bridge  down  to  Marcus  Hook,  a dis- 
tance of  20  miles,  is  the  critical  sec- 
tion of  the  river.  The  effects  of  the 
tides,  six  hours  coming  in,  and  six 
hours  going  out,  are  just  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  away  the  heavy  load 
of  domestic  and  industrial  wastes. 
Except  when  there  is  very  high  water, 
this  stretch  is  like  a “yo-yo.”  Back 
and  forth  goes  the  water  carrying 
with  it  an  ever-increasing  load  of 
oxygen  robbing  material  that  must 
be  broken  down.  River  experts  have 
estimated  that  it  takes  17  days  for 
water  to  clear  the  stretch  from  Tren- 
ton Falls  to  Marcus  Hook. 

Striper  fishermen  have  concentrat- 
ed on  the  area  from  the  Tacony-Pal- 
myra  bridge  upstream  to  Trenton 
Falls  for  many  years.  Their  fishing 
techniques,  favorite  holes  and  catch- 
es have  been  as  secret  as  the  loca- 
tion of  a treasure  chest  filled  with 
gold!  During  June  and  July,  when 
striper  fishing  here  is  best,  the  river 
is  filled  with  great  populations  of  all 
fish  that  have  come  upstream  from 


the  distressed  area.  Getting  the  bait 
down  to  the  stripers  before  the  white 
perch  hit  it  can  be  a problem.  One 
fisherman  remarked  that  he  caught 
between  75  and  100  white  perch  for 
every  striper  that  he  caught! 

Best  bait  here  has  been  the  blood 
worm.  Imported  from  Maine’s  coast- 
al areas  they  are  expensive.  Last 
year,  when  available,  they  sold  for 
$1.65  per  dozen.  Cast  out  and  re- 
trieved slowly  along  the  bottom, 
singly  or  attached  to  the  Johnson  sil- 
ver minnow,  two  inch  size,  they  were 
the  most  effective  way  to  catch  strip- 
ers. Some  fellows  have  also  had  good 
results  trolling  this  combination. 

Best  areas  to  fish  are  at  the  edges 
of  the  numerous  drop-offs;  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  drop-off  on  the  in- 
coming tide,  and  at  the  upper  end  on 
the  outgoing  tide.  This  is  where  the 
hait  fishes  are  swept  by  the  currents 
to  the  waiting  stripers.  These  drop- 
offs  cause  the  water  to  fall  with  a 
suddenness  creating  violent  currents, 
riffles  or  “rips,”  as  they  are  called. 
These  are  the  places  to  fish  for  the 
striper. 

Drop-offs  can  be  located  by  study- 
ing depth  charts  of  the  river  area,  or 
by  using  a sounding  device.  There  is 
a good  “rip”  located  near  the  Penn- 


sylvania side  of  the  river  extending 
from  the  Tacony-Palmyra  bridge  up- 
stream for  half  mile  or  so.  There’s 
another  about  one  mile  above  the 
bridge  near  the  Jersey  shore  and  a 
third  is  located  directly  opposite  the 
Northern  Metals  plant  which  is 
roughly  114  miles  above  the  bridge. 
Line  up  with  the  two  navigational 
lights  on  the  Jersey  shore  to  get  the 
proper  distance  from  the  shoreline. 

The  best  known  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive “rip”  is  located  between  the 
black  Nun  buoys  #96  and  #98. 
These  are  navigational  aids  for  com- 
mercial traffic  and  are  roughly  2 
miles  below  Trenton  Falls.  Depths 
near  the  far  shore  go  from  “0”  to  6 or 
8 feet — then,  all  of  a sudden  to  40 
feet  in  just  a short  distance! 

Access  by  boat  to  the  river  in  the 
lower  end  is  available  at  the  city 
ramp  at  the  foot  of  Linden  street,  off 
Torresdale  Avenue.  A bait  shop  spe- 
cializing in  “live”  hait  is  handy  to  the 
ramp.  Access  to  the  upper  end  is 
available  in  Bristol,  at  the  ramp 
maintained  jointly  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  county,  and  also  at 
Yardley.  There  is  another  located  on 
the  Jersey  side  just  helow  Trenton 
Falls.  Two  more  ramps  are  in  the 
planning  stage  in  Pennsylvania. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Fly  Fishing  The  Lakes 

Most  fly  fishermen  need  not  be  told 
the  special  satisfactions  of  their  art- 
ful sport.  However,  most  fiyfisher- 
men,  by  restricting  their  adventures 
to  hrooks,  streams,  and  rivers,  are 
missing  one  of  angling’s  most  thrill- 
ing and  challenging  opportunities — 
lake  fly  fishing. 

Rex  Gerlach,  a veteran  fisherman 
and  journalist,  has  spent  over  20 
years  delving  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  lake  environment.  Through  hun- 


dreds of  hours  of  experience  he  has 
also  reached  an  unequalled  under- 
standing of  the  intricacies  and  nu- 
ances of  fishing  the  still  waters  with 
a fly.  Now  he  has  generously  dis- 
closed his  secrets  in  a new  book. 
Fly  Fishing  The  Lakes,  the  first 
comprehensive  discourse  on  the  the- 
ory and  method  of  lake  fly  fishing. 

Gerlach  tells  you  how  to  approach 
the  lake,  how  to  “read”  the  waters 
with  skin  and  confidence.  He  in- 
structs you  to  adapt  retrieves,  wig- 
gles, mooching,  and  trolling  to  the 
complexities  of  the  calm  waters.  A 
special  feature  of  the  hook  includes 


fly  dressings  specifically  designed  for 
lake  situations.  Also  discussed  are 
the  habits,  food,  and  flies  which  at- 
tract every  major  game  fish,  from 
the  trout  to  the  landlocked  salmon, 
the  hass  to  the  bluegill. 

Illustrated  with  dozens  of  photo- 
graphs and  drawings,  FLY  FISHING 
THE  LAKES  is  a stunning  exposition 
of  this  exciting  challenge  of  sport- 
fishermen. 

Order  from  publisher,  Winchester 
Press,  460  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  163  pages,  $6.95.  (not  avail- 
able FROM  PA.  FISH  COMMISSION) 
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TAKm  A CLOSER  LOOK 


hy  Tom  Fegely 


The  Unseen  Amphibians 

Of  all  the  wild  creatures  encoun- 
tered by  anglers  and  woodland 
wanderers,  none  are  more  secretive 
and  obscure  than  that  group  of  tailed 
amphibians  known  as  Salamanders. 
Pennsylvania’s  two  giant  salaman- 
ders, the  Hellbender  (see  Penna. 
Angler,  August  1972)  and  the  Mud- 
puppy  (see  Penna.  Angler,  Novem- 
ber, 1970),  are  entirely  aquatic — 
leaving  the  water  only  on  the  end 
of  a fisherman’s  line  and  then  only 
temporarily. 

Most  species  of  salamanders,  how- 
ever, hatch  in  water  and  move  onto 
land  after  a two  to  four  month  larval 
period.  During  this  time  they  resem- 
ble adults  except  for  orange  or  red 
external  gills.  A few,  such  as  the  Red- 
backed  and  Slimy  Salamanders, 
have  completely  abandoned  their 
aquatic  ways  but  still  require  the 
moisture  of  a forest  floor  to  survive. 

Salamanders  are  generally  noc- 
turnal, spending  the  daylight  hours 
beneath  leaves,  rocks  and  logs  or 
under  the  banks  of  slow-moving 
streams  and  in  springhouses.  In  the 
winter  they  crawl  into  earthen  crev- 
ices and  hibernate  or  remain  semi- 
active in  moving  water.  Due  to 
our  geographical  location,  extensive 
woodlands  and  the  waters  of  three 
great  drainage  systems,  Pennsylvania 
has  a wide  variety  of  salamanders 


totaling  21  species.  Of  the  eight 
known  families  in  the  world,  six  of 
them  have  representatives  in  the 
Keystone  State.  Let’s  take  a closer 
look  at  some  of  these  obscure  crea- 
tures. 

Giant  Aquatic  Salamanders 

(photo  A) 

The  grotesque  Mudpuppies  and 
Hellbenders  comprise  this  family. 
Waterdogs,  as  mudpuppies  are  some- 
times called,  never  really  mature. 
Their  feathery,  red  gills  are  present 
during  their  entire  life.  Hellbenders 
have  lungs.  Their  diets  consist  of 
worms,  leeches,  crayfish  and  an  oc- 
casional minnow,  sculpin  or  darter. 

Mole  Salamanders 

( photos  B & C ) 

The  Spotted.  Marbled,  Tiger  and 
Jefferson  Salamanders  are  all  clas- 
sified as  “moles”.  The  family  name  is 
appropriate  because  they  live  largely 
underground  except  at  breeding  time 
in  the  spring.  They  are  exceptionally 
long-lived,  reaching  ages  of  16 
(Tiger)  and  20  (Spotted)  years.  All 
are  woodland  dwellers,  returning  to 
water  to  mate  and  lay  eggs.  Larvae 
feed  on  aquatic  insects  while  the 
adults  add  slugs,  earthworms  and 
land  insects  to  their  evening  menus. 
The  Spotted  Salamander  is  found 
throughout  the  state,  the  Jefferson 


◄ Photo  A 

Mudpuppy  (Necturus  maculosus) 


Photo  B ► 

Spotted  Salamander  (Ambystoma  maculatum) 


◄ Photo  C 

Tiger  Salamander  (Ambystoma  tigrinum) 


Photo  D ► 

Red-backed  Salamander  (Plethodon  cinereus) 


in  24  scattered  counties,  the  Marbi.ed 
in  18  counties  and  the  large  and  rare 
Tiger  Salamander  only  in  Chester 
County. 

Lungless  Salamanders 

( photo  D) 

Another  name  for  this  family  might 
be  the  “woodland  " salamanders.  As 
the  name  implies,  they  do  not  have 
lungs  but  breathe  instead  through 
their  moist  skin  and  mouth  linings. 
If  you  hold  one  of  these  salamanders 
at  eye  level  the  “beating  cbin”  can  be 
seen. 

Most  do  not  undergo  an  aquatic 
larval  stage  but  emerge  from  the 
eggs  as  young  adults.  They  grow  to 
an  average  length  of  six  inches. 

The  Red-backed  and  Slimy  Sala- 
manders are  found  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania, the  latter  being  so  named 
due  to  a sticky  coating  that  renders 
it  unpalatable  to  predators.  Although 
not  poisonous,  the  glue-like  substance 
is  extremely  difficult  to  wash  off.  A 
color  variation  of  the  Red-backed, 
often  called  “lead-backed”,  is  found 
throughout  its  range. 

The  Northern  Dusky  Salaman- 
der sticks  close  to  woodland  stream 
borders  where  it  lays  its  eggs.  The 
young  must  then  make  their  way  to 
water  on  their  own,  a feature  unique 
among  Keystone  salamanders.  Here 
they  live  and  grow  for  8 to  10  months 
before  transforming  into  an  adult. 
The  Allegheny  Mountain  Sala- 
mander, recorded  in  38  northern 
and  western  counties,  can  be  found 
in  well  saturated  areas  near  streams 
and  springs.  Next  month  we'll  con- 
tinue our  discussion  of  these  “Un- 
seen Amphibians.” 
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THE  NATURE 
OF  FISHING 


f I ''here  arc  many  highly  competitive  and  commercialized  fishing  tournaments  being  wide- 
ly  and  increasingly  organized  and  promoted  specifically  aimed  at  the  relatively  limited  sup- 
plies of  predator  game  fishes,  such  as  the  largemouth  bass,  particularly  in  the  southern  states. 
These  game  fishes  play  an  essential  natural  role  in  helping  to  control  the  excessive  production 
and  stunting  of  bluegills  and  other  prey  panfishes  which  in  turn  support  the  vast  majority  of  rec- 
reational fisheries  nationwide— including  the  vitally  significant  family  fishing  activities. 

For  many  centuries,  angling  has  been  regarded  as  “the  gentle  art”  while  serving  usefully  during 
many  recent  decades  as  the  foremost  form  of  contemplative  outdoor  recreation,  and  widely  recom- 
mended by  health  authorities  as  a tension  relaxer  for  the  rejuvenating  of  the  spirit  of  Man. 

A wave  of  criticism  from  the  public  has  encouraged  a trend  toward  the  voluntary  release  of 
tournament-caught  fish.  Still,  the  philosophy  of  these  highly  organized  competitive  tournaments 
(for  the  benefit  of  a few)  remains  in  significant  conflict  with  the  contemplative  philosophy  of  rec- 
reational fishing  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  In  fact,  uncontrolled  tournament  angling 
may  well  prove  to  be  at  odds  to  the  broad  public  interest  as  it  will  tend  to  curtail  contemplative 
recreational  fishing  opportunities  for  the  general  public. 

While  the  spread  of  highly  organized  tournaments  has  not  had  any  serious  effect  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, we  believe  that  as  the  fish  conservation  agenev  for  the  Commonwealth  it  is  our  duty  to  close- 
ly monitor  and  evaluate  all  such  tournaments.  Related  research  is  needed  in  order  to  develop 
biologicallv  sound  regulations  designed  to  preclude  adverse  impact  upon  the  fishing  opportunities 
for  the  millions  of  anglers  who  continue  to  look  to  recreational  fishing  for  contemplative  purposes 
—as  well  as  for  rewarding  catches. 
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ON  THE  COVER;  Tranquil  Beltzville 
Reservoir,  in  Carbon  County,  just  a 
stone's  throw  from  Philadelphia  and 
many  other  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania cities.  This  scene  was  captured 
for  this  month's  Angler  cover  by  our 
roving  Keystone  Camping  columnist, 
Thad  Bukowski. 

This  new  lake  is  going  to  provide 
that  corner  of  the  state  with  some 
top-notch  fishing  all  year  long.  For 
its  "finny"  population,  it's  got  about 
everything  that  swims,  from  Kokanee 
Salmon  to  Tiger  Muskellunge.  (For 
specific  information  regarding  direc- 
tions to  the  lake,  etc.,  contact  Water- 
ways Patrolman  F.  W.  Ohisen,  900 
Center  Ave.,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa.  18229) 


ONCE  AGAIN  WE’VE  RECEIVED  ONE 
OF  THOSE  letters  that  deserves  special 
consideration  because  it  concerns  a sub- 
ject brought  up  every  so  often.  We  feel 
that  by  printing  it  here  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  better  informed. 

721  Chestnut  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  18017 
May  24,  1973 

Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
P.  O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reference  to  the  June  ’73  is- 
sue of  the  Angler,  I would  be  de- 
sirous of  having  your  interpreta- 
tion of  the  1973  Pennsylvania  Fish- 
ing Summary  of  Regulations  and 
Laws.  On  page  11,  the  regulations 
state  “No  person  may  catch,  kill  or 
possess  more  than  one  (1)  day’s 
limit  of  the  following  while  in  the 
act  of  fishing:  trout  (all  species) 
bass  (largemouth  and  smallmouth) 
walleye,  pickerel,  muskellunge  and 
northern  pike.” 

In  “Notes  from  the  Streams,”  in 
the  above  referenced  Angler,  Mr. 
Stanley  G.  Hastings,  WP  Cameron 
Co.,  praises  two  fine  fishermen  for 


catching  approximately  50  trout  in 
a single  day  and  returning  all  but 
their  limit  to  the  stream. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  in- 
stead of  applauding  the  skill  of 
these  two  fishermen,  Mr.  Hastings 
should  have  arrested  them  and 
levied  appropriate  fines  for  “catch- 
ing” more  than  eight  (8)  trout  in 
a single  day. 

My  question  is,  is  it  legal  to 
“catch”  more  than  the  specified 
limit  of  any  species  of  fish  provid- 
ing the  angler  releases  all  but  the 
limit? 

I have  seen  many  fish  killed  be- 
cause the  angler  simply  had  to  res- 
cue a 10  hook  and  consequently 
mortally  injured  a very  valuable 
fish.  Also,  there  is  the  angler  who 
has  his  creel  limit  and  upon  catch- 
ing one  slightly  larger  promptly 
discards  one  of  the  smaller  ones 
in  the  bushes.  In  my  opinion  the 
intent  of  the  word  “catch”  in  the 
regulations  was  to  prevent  this 
type  of  abuse. 

Yours  truly, 

Raymond  T.  Goodson 

The  key  to  your  dilemma  is  in  the 
word  “Summary” — because  that’s  really 
all  that  little  pamphlet  is.  It  would  be 
impractical,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  issue 
a complete  copy  of  the  Fish  Laws  with 
each  fishing  license.  Few  anglers  would 
care  to  have  one,  and  furthermore,  even 
fewer  might  correctly  interpret  them  for 
practical  application. 

Section  40,  for  example,  in  the  original 
Fish  Latvs  set  creel  limits  for  each  species 
and  anyone  reading  a copy  of  this  original 
section  (still  in  print)  would  find  that 
very  few  of  the  original  creel  limits  are 
in  effect  today. 

Apparently  realizing  the  need  for 
change,  the  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly amended  the  original  law  with 
Section  251,  which  states,  in  part:  “To 
aid  in  the  better  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  fish  in  any  of  the  inland  waters 
. . . the  Commission  may  also  reduce  or 
increase  open  seasons  and  creel  possession 
size  and  season  limits,  or  may  close  or 


open  seasons  as,  in  its  judgment,  may  be 
necessary  to  conserve,  protect  or  assure 
the  future  fish  supply  in  any  portion  of 
the  inland  waters  ...  of  this  Common- 
wealth.” 

Thus,  though  most  of  the  original 
creel  limits  of  Section  40  were  modified  by 
authority  of  Section  251  (and  likewise 
the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Penalty 
Section,  41)  the  provisions  of  Section  42, 
“Exceptions  to  Penalty,”  are  still  valid. 
It  states,  in  part:  “In  computing  the  niun- 
ber  of  fish  taken,  caught  or  had  in  pos- 
session, the  number  of  fish  returned  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  were  caught 
to  the  waters  from  which  they  were  taken 
shall  be  omitted.  . . .” 

We  appreciate  your  opinion  of  why 
you  think  the  w'ord  “catch”  was  inserted 
in  the  original  language  of  the  law  . . . 
but  we  don’t  quite  agree.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  authors  of  that  law  and  its 
language  are  all  dead  and  we’ll  never 
really  know  what  they  meant,  but  let’s 
look  at  it  another  way. 

To  come  up  with  a single  legal-sized 
specimen,  when  fishing  for  native  brook 
trout,  smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  pickerel 
— in  fact,  any  species  of  fish  that  swims — 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  “catch”  many 
more  fish  than  the  creel  limit  stated  for 
the  species.  Fortunately,  the  sages  of  old 
who  authored  our  Fish  Laws  knew  this 
and  inserted  the  “Exceptions  to  Penalty” 
section. 

“.  . . the  number  of  fish  returned  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  caught  to 
the  waters  from  which  they  were  taken 
shall  be  omitted.  . . .” 

Now,  there’s  some  very  delicate  lan- 
guage in  there  that  apparently  you 
weren’t  aware  of.  However,  our  Water- 
ways Patrolmen  receive  extensive  training 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
every  word  in  the  Fish  Laws  and  their 
implementing  regulations  and,  though 
they  may  confuse  the  layman,  they’re  real- 
ly veiy  simple.  And  believe  me,  contrary 
to  the  scuttlebutt  that  might  prevail 
over  a glass  of  suds,  these  men  are  out 
there  to  protect  the  sportsman’s  rights 
and  privileges — not  to  harrass  him. 

What  Mr.  Hastings  didn’t  tell  you  was 
how  many  of  those  characters  (of  the  type 
you  describe)  paid  him  a $10.00  fine  for 
ripping  the  hooks  out  of  fish  that  were 
smaller  than  the  legal  limit — or  their  per- 
.sonal  preference!  It  happens  quite  fre- 
quently, as  you’ve  indicated,  and  it’s  the 
Editor’s  guess  that  what  Mr.  Hastings 
witnessed  was  such  a refreshing  change, 
he  had  to  share  it  with  all  of  us. 

We’ll  agree  with  your  last  paragraph 
that  some  “angler  behavior”  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  But,  the  word  “catch”  will 
continued  on  page  25 
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Hills  Creek  Lake, 
in  Tioga  County, 
Provides  family 
fishing  fun 
all  summer  long 


FISBINB  OUTLOOS 

By.-  Stan  Paulako¥leh 


cc/^  ver  the  last  few  years,  all  the 
new  dams  and  reservoirs  that 
have  been,  and  are  still  being  built, 
have  orpened  a new  avenue  of  fish- 
ing for  Pennsylvania  anglers.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  these  fishermen 
have  been  accustomed  to  fishing  in 
streams,  rivers,  and  shallow  lakes. 
As  yet,  they  have  not  caught  on  to 
the  tricks  and  techniques  needed  to 
consistently  catch  the  fish  in  deep 
waters.  The  tremendous  fish  popula- 
tions in  these  bodies  of  water  are 
therefore  far  from  being  utilized  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  should  be.” 

Don  Neal,  Warren  sportswriter, 
said  this  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
held  in  Brookville.  When  you  stop 
and  think  this  over,  you  begin  to 
realize  just  how  true  it  is;  especially 
during  a month  like  August. 

Beautiful,  balmy,  sun-shiny  days 
with  a gentle  breeze  rippling  the  sur- 
face waters — seemingly  all  that  is 
needed  for  a perfect  fishing  trip.  But, 
although  you  know  the  fish  are  there, 
you  can’t  get  them  to  bite!  And,  even 
though  you  may  release  every  fish 
that  you  catch,  the  ultimate  objective 
in  any  fishing  trip  is  to  catch  fish. 

Let’s  look  at  a few  factors  that  de- 
termine where  the  fish  should  be  and 
how  you  can  increase  your  chances 
of  hooking  a few  of  them  under  such 
conditions. 

Early  in  the  summer,  as  the  wind 
speeds  decrease  and  the  lengthening 
sun  rays  warm  the  surface  waters, 
I most  big  impoundments  will  show  a 
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definite  stratifying,  or  layering,  of 
the  water.  Surface  temperatures  will 
be  in  the  mid-seventies  and,  as  you 
go  deeper,  they  decrease  gradually 
and  evenly  until  you  reach  a point 
15  or  20  feet  below  the  surface. 
There,  within  a few  feet,  a noticeable, 
and  sudden  drop  in  temperature 
takes  place.  For  the  next  15  to  25 
feet,  the  temperature  holds  an  almost 
even  range  of  50  to  55  degrees.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  layer,  another 
quick  drop  in  temperature  is  record- 
ed, and  from  this  point  down  to  the 
bottom,  the  water  shows  a variation 
of  only  1 or  2 degrees — generally  in 
the  mid-forties. 

While  all  of  our  lakes  do  not  strati- 
fy in  this  manner,  the  temperature 
always  varies  from  top  to  bottom. 
And  certain  temperature  ranges  do 
show  much  better  results  and  po- 
tential in  all  our  waters. 

In  waters  that  do  stratify,  the  up- 
per portion  is  called  the  epilimnion. 
Here,  temperatures  are  a little  on 
the  warm  side;  oxygen  content  is 
good,  and  the  fish  swim  in  and  out 
of  this  level  freely  during  their  day- 
light feeding  periods — and  at  night 
when  things  quiet  down. 

The  mid  portion  of  a stratified  lake 
is  called  the  thermoclime.  This  is  the 
range  that  is  occupied  by  90  per  cent 
of  the  game  fish  for  90  per  cent  of 
the  time  when  the  lake  is  stratified. 
Oxygen-rich  waters  and  pleasing  tem- 
peratures attract  all  the  species  to 
this  zone. 

The  lower  level,  called  the  hypolim- 


nion,  is  generally  too  cold  and  lacks 
enough  dissolved  oxygen  for  most 
fishes.  Where  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
tent in  the  hypolimnion  remains 
high,  the  trout  and  salmon  do  uti- 
lize this  limitless  region.  The  vastness 
and  the  depth  in  this  area  make  it 
difficult  to  locate  and  catch  fish  dur- 
ing such  periods. 

A second  factor  in  determining  the 
success  of  a summer  fishing  trip  is 
in  going  out  after  fish  that  bite  best 
now  and  are  therefore  more  readily 
caught.  Largemouth,  smallmouth. 
bluegills,  perch,  crappie,  rock  bass, 
and  catfish  fall  into  this  category  and 
these  are  the  fish  you  should  be  go- 
ing after. 

Most  fishermen  dislike  taking  home 
panfish  from  a fishing  trip.  But  there 
are  two  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 
First,  it’s  good  for  a lake  to  remove 
an  abundance  of  those  medium-sized 
panfish  that  are  too  big  to  be  taken 
as  food  by  the  game  fishes.  Second, 
and  most  important,  they  are  deli- 
cious eating. 

The  average  angler  is  afraid  to 
tackle  the  job  of  filleting  the  pan- 
fish, figuring  it’s  too  difficult.  There’s 
nothing  to  it,  a good  sharp  knife  and 
a “skinner"  is  all  you  need.  In  no 
time  at  all  you  will  be  able  to  zip 
away  those  mouth  watering  little  fil- 
lets from  the  rib  cage  and  the  fin 
spines — without  a trace  of  a bone. 
Dipped  in  batter  and  meal,  then  deep 
fried,  there  is  no  more  satisfying  end 
to  a fishing  trip. 

continued  on  page  32 
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BAD  LUCK  BOBBER 

I am  15  years  old.  Enclosed  is  a 
true  and  interesting  story  of  a day 
in  the  life  of  a bobber.  I think  it 
might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

Some  people  believe  that  bad  luck, 
curses,  and  spells  are  dumb  super- 
stitions. Well,  here’s  a story  for  you. 
It  all  started  when  I went  to  Can- 
onsburg  Lake,  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty, with  my  fishing  buddy  Steve 
Ciechalski  and  his  grandfather.  We 
were  fishing  bottom  for  carp,  but  I 
wasn’t  getting  any  action,  so  I de- 
cided to  break  out  my  spin-fishing 
gear  and  bob  for  some  bass.  I chose 
an  old  bobber  I had  found.  On  my 
first  cast  I was  caught  up  on  a lone 
tree  stump  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
but  after  a while  I finally  shook  it 
loose.  On  the  second  cast  the  bobber 
fell  off,  completely,  into  the  lake. 
The  current  slowly  brought  it  to  the 
shoreline.  When  it  was  within  reach, 
I held  on  to  my  friend’s  hand,  and 
as  I bent  over  to  grab  the  bobber  we 
both  fell  into  the  lake.  Well,  we 
thought  it  was  enough  for  one  day 
so  we  started  for  home,  leaving  the 
bobber. 

The  following  day  Steve  went  to 
the  same  spot  to  try  his  luck  again, 
he  saw  a man  fishing  in  the  spot 
where  we  fell  in.  He  saw  the  man  do- 
ing something — he  was  trying  to 
scoop  up  the  bobber  with  the  rod  tip 
and  in  doing  so  he  snapped  off  a 
piece  of  his  rod. 

If  you're  ever  fishing  Canonsburg 
Lake  and  you  happen  to  see  a small 
oval  red  and  white  bobber  just  wait- 
ing to  be  used — pretend  that  you 
never  saw  it. 

Mark  Pruszenski 
Pittsburgh 

EXPECTS  IT! 

Let’s  not  be  afraid  to  raise  the  cost 
of  the  license.  We  expect  the  quality 
of  the  fishing  in  Pa.  kept  up — keep  up 
the  good  work.  Thanks. 

Tony  Mirilovich 
Johnstown 


EROM  SWEDEN! 

This  letter  is  to  re-establish  my 
subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
which  lapsed  during  my  temporary 
move  to  Sweden. 

I hope  to  return  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1974  and  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  angling  news  through  your  mag- 
azine. 

I had  a chance  to  sample  the  local 
fishing  here  in  southern  Sweden  this 
fall.  It  is  mostly  private  lakes  as  far 
as  trout  is  concerned.  If  one  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  belong  to  a club, 
the  fly  fishing  is  good.  Successful 
public  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  de- 
serves a tribute  in  my  opinion.  How- 
ever, northward  in  Norway  and  Lapp- 
land  the  trout,  grayling,  and  salmon 
fishing  is  supposed  to  be  great  and  is 
available  to  all. 

In  the  event  you  can  mail  to 
Sweden,  surface  mail  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Good  luck  and  keep  those  moun- 
tain and  limestone  streams  unspoiled! 
I will  especially  miss  Young  Womans 
Creek  and  Falling  Springs. 

Branch  Elam 
Sweden 

THEY  LIKE  IT- 

My  wife  and  I enjoy  your  maga- 
zine very  much.  I feel  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  because  it  deals  with  what 
we  have  right  here  in  the  state.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Richard  Hornfeck 
Indiana,  Pa. 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT! 

I am  dropping  you  this  line  regard- 
ing the  pictures  on  page  18  of  the 
April  issue  of  the  Angler.  It  seems 
you  omitted  the  3rd  photograph  in  the 
series.  It  should  show  an  empty  boat! 
Those  guys  are  really  breaking  the 
safe  boating  rules,  let  alone  the 
common  sense  ones.  The  boat  seems 
to  be  a light  car-topper,  both  in  looks, 
and  in  that  it  has  oars  in  its  oarlocks. 
Some  of  the  broken  rules  that  I can 
spot  in  the  pictures  are  as  follows; 

1.  Both  men  fishing  standing  up, 
and  both  have  rods  in  their  hands. 

2.  One  man  is  fighting  a fish  while 
standing.  He  even  looks  in  an  off- 
balanced  position.  He  is  standing 
with  his  lower  body  facing  the  side 
of  the  boat,  and  his  upper  body 
facing  the  stern. 

3.  Both  men  are  not  wearing  life 
vests,  which  really  come  in  handy 
if  they  go  over-board  in  that  fast 
current  which  can  be  noticed  in 


back  of  the  boat. 

4.  If  the  pictures  are  in  actual 
sequence,  one  of  the  men  took  the 
time  to  raise  the  motor.  I hope  it 
wasn’t  the  one  who  was  fighting 
the  fish,  and  I also  hope  he  didn’t 
do  it  one-handed  while  standing. 

5.  Then  the  final  dangerous  act  is 
ready  to  be  performed  in  the  2nd 
photograph.  The  fish  is  going  to  be 
brought  to  net  while  both  men  are 
standing,  both  on  the  same  side  of 
the  boat,  and  both  leaning  over  the 
side. 

In  that  the  Angler  is  “The  Keystone 
State’s  Official  Fishing-Boating  Maga- 
zine,” I think  it  should  make  a note 
that  it  doesn’t  approve  of  the  prac- 
tices shown  in  certain  pictures  even 
though  it  printed  the  photographs  to 
help  illustrate  an  article.  (Ed.  note — 
See  #1  below.) 

On  page  31,  lower  right  hand  cor- 
ner is  a picture  of  the  “largest”  I3V2", 
I'/j  pound  “perch”  I have  seen,  while 
the  left  corner  has  a picture  of  the 
“smallest”  24"  rainbow  trout  that  has 
been  in  “Fish  Tales”  (See  #2  below.) 

Your  April  issue  is  another  job  well 
done.  Keep  up  the  great  work.  (See 
#3  below) 

Felix  A.  Volpe 
Norristown 

1.  You’re  right  Felix,  we  could  have — 
but  we’re  always  saying  that  and  they’re 
still  standing  up  in  boats!  Maybe,  now 
that  you’ve  said  it,  we’ll  have  more  be- 
lievers— besides,  you  put  it  so  nicely! 

2.  Nobody’s  perfect. 

3.  For  a while  there  you  had  us  fooled! 

Ed. 

GETTING  IT 
OFF  HIS  CHEST! 

I would  like  to  comment  on  that 
joker,  George,  who  wrote  in  response 
to  the  article  “Weak  Position?”  in 
the  December,  1972  Angler. 

To  me  he  sounds  like  one  of  the 
many  (who  call  themselves  sports- 
men ) from  his  area  of  residence  who 
follow  along  with  the  stocking  trucks, 
waders  on,  rod  in  hand  and  just  wait- 
ing until  the  first  bucket  of  fish  are 
thrown  into  the  water.  These  fellows 
irk  me  to  no  end  and  are  right  where 
they  want  to  fish.  They  never  offer 
to  carry  a bucket  of  fish  or  give  a 
hand  to  help.  I’ll  never  forget  one  day 
when  we  were  stocking  the  Loyalsock 
Creek  and  Waterways  Patrolman 
Frank  Kann,  Sullivan  County,  was 
there.  He  was  telling  me  about  one 
time  when  he  asked  one  of  the  stock- 
ing-truck followers  to  help,  and  re- 
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ceived  a reply  of,  “The  H—  with  you! 
You  are  being  paid  to  do  that.”  Now 
I say  that  they  are  real  sportsmen! 
One  other  time  we  were  at  the  hole 
at  Barbours  and  I was  on  the  truck 
filling  buckets  and  handing  them 
down;  when  I asked  a big  fellow  to 
take  the  bucket,  I received  the  same 
reply  that  Frank  had  gotten  earher! 
Frank  gave  a big  laugh  and  said, 
“See  what  I mean?” 

I have  worked,  without  pay,  for  a 
good  number  of  years  and  have  made 
many  a trip  with  our  Waterways 
Patrolmen  here,  Mr.  James  Lauer, 
and  several  of  his  deputies  from  Ly- 
coming County,  Frank  Kann  from 
Sullivan  County,  and  others,  and 
find  them  to  be  the  most  concerned 
persons  one  would  want  to  meet,  be- 
ing very  fair  with  the  distribution 
of  the  fish.  I have  a % ton  4-wheel 
drive  truck  I use  and  where  the  fish 
truck  cannot  get  into,  we  haul  the 
fish  into  the  stream  with  cans.  My 
gripe  is  that  they  should  not  adver- 
tise the  stocking  in  mid-season.  When 
we  stock  here,  there  are  at  least  fifty 
cars  following  the  fish  truck  when  we 
start  out,  and  by  the  time  we  get 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  we  have  no 
one — all  of  them  are  waiting  until 
their  favorite  hole  has  fish  put  into  it. 
Our  Waterways  Patrolmen  could  get 
enough  help  to  stock  without  advertis- 
ing for  these  fish-hungry  persons. 
George  sounds  like  one  of  these  per- 
sons— can’t  help,  follows  the  truck, 
and  doesn’t  know  what  a good  job  our 
Waterways  Patrolmen  do. 

Hall  E.  Sortman 

Williamsport 

If  we  might  paraphrase  something  Lin- 
coln said,  Hall,  “You  can’t  PLEASE  all 
the  people,  all  the  time.”  Ed. 

MERE  PITTANCE! 

In  the  March,  1973  editorial  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a license  increase 
was  necessary.  Fve  always  felt  that 
we  in  this  state  have  some  of  the 
greatest  fishing  in  the  nation.  The 
mere  pittance  that  we  pay  for  this 
privilege  is  small  compared  to  that 
paid  for  enjoying  other  sports  such 
as  bowling.  Fd  pay  five  times  the  new 
requested  increase  without  a whim- 
per. Anyone  who  fishes  as  much  as  I 
do  appreciates  what  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion is  trying  to  do  to  improve  our  lot. 

I would  like  to  mention  Waterways 
Patrolman  James  H.  Lauer  of  Ly- 
coming Co.  He  has  always  been  very 
helpful  with  fishing  reports  through- 
out the  year  and  generally  just  being 
“johnny  on  the  spot”  on  all  occasions. 


He,  and  others  like  him,  deserve  our 
cooperation  and  respect. 

If  you  will  permit  a plug;  any  se- 
rious trout  fisherman  should  join 
Trout  Unlimited.  This  fine  orga- 
nization is  doing  many  volunteer  proj- 
ects statewide  to  improve  our  fishing 
and  guard  against  the  pollution  and 
rape  of  our  streams. 

Keep  up  the  fine  work  with  OUR 
magazine — and  don’t  delete  the  boat- 
ing articles. 

A satisfied  angler, 
James  E.  Collins 
Williamsport 

MEMORABLE  EXPERIENCE 

As  a novice  fisherman,  I would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Pennsylvania  Eish  Commission 
for  having  such  materials  available 
for  fishermen.  Would  also  like  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  last  season 
to  your  Waterways  Patrolman  in 
Bartonsville,  Pa.  His  cooperation  and 
assistance  indeed  made  our  first  fish- 
ing experience  a memorable  one. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  James  L.  Killgore 

Danville 

His  name  is  Walter  J.  Burkhart,  look 
him  up  again  next  time  you’re  in  the 
area.  Ed. 

LOOKING  EOR  MORE 

I have  been  fishing  the  Allegheny 
River  for  four  years  now  since  my 
father  bought  a cabin  near  Emlenton, 
Pa.  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
marvelous  fishing  which  never  seems 
to  run  out.  I am  a four  citation  holder 
and  hope  to  get  more  this  coming 
year.  Thank  you. 

Jeff  Carlson 
Coulters 

“JUST  AS  GREENT 

I can’t  understand  some  of  these 
fishermen  not  wanting  to  read  about 
boats.  I am  a boat  owner  and  have 
fishing  poles  too,  and  I think  my 
money  is  just  as  green  as  theirs. 
Keep  the  boat  tips  coming. 

Paul  Smith 
Paoli 

VISITOR 

I have  been  fishing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a year;  we  have  a lot  in 
the  Poconos.  I have  fished  in  your 
streams  and  lakes  and  my  father  and 
I are  both  impressed  over  the  Mus- 
kies.  I once  saw  a Muskie  in  a park 
office  and  was  impressed  over  the 
size.  I have  started  fly  fishing  and 
have  fished  in  fly  fishing  only,  only 


to  go  away  empty.  I just  like  being  a 
part  of  the  great  place.  I would  like  to 
see  more  articles  on  fly  fishing.  I was 
also  up  to  the  fish  hatchery  in  Pleas- 
ant Mount  and  was  pleased  to  see 
all  the  fish  and  that  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer.  I hope  to  major  in 
biology.  Keep  up  the  good  work!  I 
would  like  to  see  more  of  Pennsyl- 
vania preserved. 

Ray  Underhill 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

“PURITY”? 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing your  fine  magazine  for  almost 
one  year.  During  that  time,  I have 
been  continually  and  singularly  im- 
pressed by  the  content,  quality  and 
purity  of  your  work.  By  purity,  I 
mean  this:  your  magazine  does  not 
editorialize  against  the  loss  of  our 
precious  wilderness,  and  then  run 
articles  and  advertising  for  snowmo- 
biles and  all-terrain-vehicles  in  the 
same  issue.  Refreshingly,  you  and 
your  staff  are  able  to  focus  upon 
higher  goals  than  the  pursuit  of  the 
dollar. 

Also,  I especially  enjoy  the  mes- 
sages from  the  Executive  Director, 
whose  words  (especially  those  written 
after  the  damage  by  Hurricane 
Agnes)  were  extremely  interesting, 
and  very  sobering. 

Being  from  New  York  State,  I am 
especially  intrigued  by  your  Water- 
ways Patrolmen.  It  is  apparent  that 
they  are  devoted  to  their  jobs,  and 
people  who  Fve  talked  to  say  that 
they  are  indispensable  mentors  for 
the  out-of-state  angler.  I w'ould  like 
to  close  with  a sincere  wish  for  your 
future  good  fortune. 

David  J.  Labiak 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  which  we  thank  yon!  We  hope 
you’ll  visit  us  and  enjoy  some  of  our  fine 
fishing.  Ed. 

T METRE  THE  GREATEST! 

I am  looking  forward  to  another 
year’s  subscription  of  one  of  the 
greatest  magazines  ever  published, 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  The  An- 
gler and  Pennsylvania  Game  News 
are  both  great  magazines  and  I hope 
they  both  continue  just  the  way  they 
are  because  they  couldn’t  be  any 
better! 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Tom  Kasper 
Dickson  City 

We’ll  trv,  Tom,  we’ll  try!  Ed. 

continued  on  page  23 
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“Stinkhole  Sturgeon” 

of 

Presque  Isle 


and  other  related  stories 


By  Edward  D.  Mentz 


TiNKHOLE  Sturgeon  of  Presque  Isle,”  of 
^ course,  is  a misnomer,  but  how  this  shovel- 
nosed fish  arrived  at  this  ostentatious  title  is  a story 
in  itself.  But,  suffice  to  say,  before  leaving  this  Penn- 
sylvania State  Park  at  the  neck,  the  motorist  today 
will  pass  the  Administration  Building  located  near 
Sturgeon  Bay. 

Upon  stopping  in  this  area  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
motorist,  it  is  said,  will  detect  a faint  odor  of  decay- 
ing fish  at  this  picturesque  curve  in  the  road.  It  is 
now  considered  a lingering  holdover  of  the  time  when 
thousands  of  Lake  Erie  Sturgeon  were  brought  up 
on  these  Peninsula  banks  for  removal  of  their  roe,  to 


be  later  sold  as  caviar.  Then,  the  carcasses  were  left 
there  to  rot;  hence  the  appellation  of  “Stinkhole”  for 
this  area  of  the  Peninsula  remained  for  many  years. 

An  overpowering  malodor  could  be  detected  east 
and  west  for  a distance  of  20  miles  along  the  lake- 
front.  This  condition  prevailed  for  many  years.  The 
city  of  Erie  was  badly  affected  if  the  winds  were  from 
the  north  or  from  the  west.  The  fishermen  finally  dis- 
covered that  smoked  sturgeon  was  a delicacy  which 
the  world  craved  more  than  the  roe  of  the  fish.  To 
this  day  the  odoriferous  title  of  “Stinkhole”  sticks 
when  fishermen  say  they  are  going  to  fish  in  this 
area  of  the  Peninsula,  or  Presque  Isle,  as  it  is  known 
today. 

The  history  of  Lake  Erie  Sturgeon  is  a story  of 
wanton  waste.  In  1872  an  Ichthyologist  by  the  name 
of  Milner  reported  that  a fishing  firm  at  Sandusky, 
Ohio  was  engaged  in  preparing  smoked  sturgeon 
and  caviar  and  was  using  from  10,000  to  18,000 
sturgeons  a year.  Before  this  firm  began  to  utilize 
them,  the  local  catch  of  sturgeon,  which  were  al- 
ways present  in  the  pound  nets,  had  been  declared  as 
useless  and  were  left  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  to  rot 
after  the  roe  had  been  extracted  from  the  fish. 

This  was  also  the  practice  elsewhere  on  Lake  Erie. 
Around  Saginaw  Bay  they  were  piled  on  the  shore  to 
decay,  creating  an  offensive  and  overpowering  odor. 

When  the  value  of  the  fish  was  finally  recognized, 
its  decimation  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  be- 
came scarce — and  has  been  so,  ever  since. 

However,  sturgeon  were  still  taken  in  pound  nets  as 
late  as  the  year  1935  (today  commercial  fishermen 
not  using  pound  nets  are  relying  on  seine  nets  in 
which  sturgeon  are  not  taken).  The  Fred  C.  Ralph 
Fisheries  and  the  Roy  C.  Weindorf  Fisheries  have 
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A Ralph  Fishery  employee  uses  his  body  to  measure  a Lake  Erie  Sturgeon,  while  two  others  ready  another  for  "tightening"  with  a pipe  wrench! 


taken,  on  the  average,  a sturgeon  a week  when  the 
pound  nets  were  employed  during  the  thirties.  Fred 
C.  Ralph,  Sr.  relates  that  one  day  when  they  were 
emptying  the  pound  nets  he  noticed  a terrific  com- 
motion. Old  Neptune  must  have  prodded  and  stirred 
up  the  depths  of  Lake  Erie  with  his  piscatorial  pitch 
fork  because  a 240  pound  (approximate)  7 foot,  6 
inch  sturgeon  came  into  view!  Old  “shovelnose”  was 
about  done  in,  but  we  finally  got  it  into  the  open  tug- 
boat and  with  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  crew 
fishermen,  they  dispatched  it  with  a few  well  directed 
blows  above  the  eyes  with  a stout  hickory  club. 

Likewise,  Roy  Weindorf  and  George  Crew  took  a 
60  to  70  pound  sturgeon  one  week  in  1935,  which 
gave  them  quite  a tussle  before  it  was  landed  into 
the  boat.  Many  of  these  sturgeons  were  brought  in 
and  put  into  smokehouses  after  being  cut  into  sec- 
tions. With  its  hickory  smell,  most  taunting,  tantahz- 
ing,  and  pleasing  taste,  sturgeon  sold  well  to  area 
customers  and  elsewhere. 

The  caviar  that  these  fish  produced  was  devoured 
with  relish  by  the  customer  trade  at  $2.00  per  pound. 
When  sturgeons  of  illegal  size  were  brought  in  alive, 
they  were  shipped  in  tanks  to  the  Corry  Fish  Hatch- 
eries for  possible  propagation  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Upon  interviewing  Mr.  Weindorf,  in  Lake  City,  he 
teUs  this  story  in  his  own  words:  “My  Dad,  Mike 
Weindorf,  and  his  brother  Fred,  were  the  first  fish- 
ermen to  use  fish  pound  nets  in  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Erie.  My  Dad  was  in  the  fishing  business  about  75 
years  ago  and  caught  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  stur- 
geons in  the  Spring  run.  The  Fall  was  about  the  same. 
In  those  days,  when  a buck  sturgeon  was  caught  he 
was  released  to  the  water  as  worthless.  During  their 


first  year  of  fishing,  sturgeon  sold  for  25  cents  each. 
Those  sturgeon  were  worthless,  except  for  the  eggs 
for  caviar  and  bladder;  the  bladder  was  made  into 
isinglass.  Sturgeons  were  used  by  farmers  to  fertilize 
fields.  There  was  no  sale  for  sturgeon  meat,  and 
there  was  no  sale  for  fish,  especiaUy  pike  and  perch. 
White  fish  sold  for  four  cents  a pound.  In  those  days 
there  were  black  sturgeons  weighing  up  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  and  gray  sturgeons  weighing 
up  to  two  hundred  pounds.” 

In  his  narrative  Mr.  Weindorf  stated  that  his  Dad 
would  tell  about  fishing  with  sail  boats.  Fishing  was 
very  dangerous  in  those  days.  On  one  trip  they  en- 
countered a storm  and  were  only  able  to  set  half  the 
net  when  they  were  blown  to  shore.  About  a day  later, 
when  they  were  able  to  reach  the  net,  they  had  seven- 
ty-seven sturgeons  in  the  half  net.  Sturgeons  were 
very  heavy  in  those  days. 

The  first  two  years,  a man  from  Sandusky,  Ohio 
instructed  my  Dad  and  Uncle  how  to  make  nets  and 
set  them.  He  also  taught  them  how  to  make  caviar. 
After  two  years  they  were  on  their  own.” 

According  to  “Our  Heritage  of  Fresh  Water  Fishes,” 
contained  in  “The  Book  of  Fishes”  and  published  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  fresh  water  Lake 
Sturgeon  (Acipenser  rubicindus)  belongs  to  a re- 
markable group  of  fishes,  and  they  occur  throughout 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  in  North  America.  Some 
species  are  confined  to  the  lakes  and  streams,  and 
others  are  anadromous,  like  the  Pacific  Salmon. 

The  sturgeons  are  fishes  of  ancient  lineage,  the 
species  having  been  more  numerous  in  former  ages 
when  they  were  more  heavily  armored  with  body 
scales.  All  sturgeons  are  at  once  distinguished  bv 

continued  on  page  27 
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Iike  most  fellows,  I was  a fisherman 
J long  before  I became  a married 
man.  And  as  I look  back  on  my  care- 
free days  when  I had  no  ties,  I can’t 
help  but  think  how  simple  a life  I en- 
joyed! For  a fisherman’s  existence 
can  become  a lot  more  complex  after 
he’s  married. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  1 
mean.  I’d  like  to  recount  a few  in- 
cidents that  have  happened  to  me 
since  I’ve  assumed  greater  responsi- 
bihties  as  a husband  and  a father. 

When  we  were  first  married,  I was 
working  on  a naval  base  in  the  West 


Indies  where  we  had  some  excellent 
fishing  from  the  docks.  One  night 
my  wife  tagged  along  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about.  When  we  got 
to  the  dock,  I baited  her  hook  with 
half  a frankfurter  and  gave  her  in- 
structions to  pull  up  on  the  rod  if 
she  felt  a tug  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Then  I went  to  the  other  end  of 
the  dock,  caught  some  baitfish  that 
were  schooled  up  under  a light  and 
started  fishing.  We  talked  back  and 
forth  and  I paid  her  a visit  occasion- 
ally to  see  if  she  had  any  bites.  She 
didn’t. 

A couple  of  hours  later,  I picked  up 
my  catch  of  weakfish  and  snappers, 
she  pulled  in  her  untouched  frank- 
furter and  we  left.  I tried  to  explain 
that  it  wasn’t  my  fault  if  the  fish 
didn’t  go  for  weiners  and  that  I had 
eaten  the  other  half  earlier  and  found 
it  to  be  quite  tasty.  Then  I volun- 
teered that  maybe  we  should  have 
cooked  it  first.  Right  then  and  there 
she  decided  that  she  had  married 
someone  who  didn’t  have  a full  sea- 
bag. 

One  incident  that  nearly  wrecked 
my  home  life  happened  shortly  after 
I brought  my  bride  back  from  the 
islands  to  the  land  of  the  big  PX. 

My  stream  fishing  partner  arid  I 


left  work  early  to  do  some  trout  fish- 
ing and,  as  it  often  happens,  we 
were  having  so  much  fun  that  we 
lost  all  track  of  time.  When  I arrived 
home  after  a hamburger  and  a 
whistle-wetter,  the  sun  had  been 
down  for  more  than  a few  hours  and 
the  doors  to  the  house  were  locked. 

Pounding  on  them  brought  forth 
no  response  from  the  inside  and  I 
realized  that  I was  locked  out.  Think- 
ing that  perhaps  something  had  hap- 
pened to  my  wife,  since  she  was  a 
new  arrival  in  the  country,  I decided 
to  try  the  screened  windows.  The 
screens  were  fastened  from  the  in- 
side and  I fumbled  around  all  of 
them  before  succeeding  in  removing 
one  from  a bedroom  window. 

I had  no  sooner  started  to  climb  in 
when  a car  sped  up  the  road  and 
screeched  to  a halt  in  the  driveway. 
Before  I knew  what  was  going  on,  I 
was  illuminated  by  a spotlight  and 
told  not  to  move. 

You  guessed  it.  My  beloved  had 
fallen  asleep  and  didn’t  hear  my 
pounding  because  the  door  to  the  bed- 
room was  closed.  But  she  did  hear  me 
ramming  through  the  shrubs  trying 
to  get  the  bedroom  windows  open, 
thought  an  intruder  was  at  work,  and 
called  the  police! 

What  happened  after  they  left  is 
best  left  untold  because  some  things 
are  better  forgotten  then  remembered. 
But  two  events  took  place  not  long 
afterwards.  I had  another  house  key 
made  and  then  I moved  out  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Sometimes  I think  they  go  to  ex- 
tremes and  have  their  own  devious 
methods  to  try  and  keep  a fellow 
from  going  fishing. 

For  instance,  take  the  one  evening 
after  work  when  I hurried  home  to  a 
tasty  supper  of  deep  fried  walleye  and 
perch  that  I had  caught  earlier  in  the 
week  and  personally  filleted. 

I rushed  through  supper  so  I 
could  meet  my  partner  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  on  the  lake,  left  my  wife 
at  the  table  and  then  loaded  the  sta- 
tion wagon.  As  I was  about  to  leave, 
she  appeared  at  the  door  leading  to  • 
the  garage.  Her  mouth  was  moving 
but  no  sound  was  coming  out.  Then 
she  pointed  to  her  throat  and  I told 
her  that  I didn’t  have  time  to  dally 
around  and  interpret  sign  language. 
After  going  through  a series  of  ani- 
mated gestures,  she  got  the  message 
across.  I couldn’t  believe  it.  She  had 
a fish  bone  stuck  in  her  throat! 

All  I could  think  of  was  my  part- 
ner pulling  them  in.  “Eat  some 


bread,”  I said.  “It'll  pick  up  the  bone 
and  carry  it  away  when  you  swal- 
low.” She  did — but  the  bone  didn’t — 
because  she  couldn't  swallow,  and 
then  she  started  to  gag. 

At  that  point  I thought  it  would 
be  best  to  get  her  to  the  doctor.  A 
neighbor  was  enlisted  to  baby-sit  and 
off  we  went.  As  soon  as  we  walked 
into  the  doctor’s  office  the  bone  mys- 
teriously and  miraculously  dislodged 
itself.  It  cost  me  a fiver  for  a bottle 
of  gargle  for  her  throat! 

The  drive  home  was  somewhat 
noisier  than  the  drive  to  the  doctor’s 
and  I was  over  an  hour  late  in  keep- 
ing my  fishing  date. 

When  I got  to  the  lake,  I ran  out 
on  the  dock  with  my  tackle  and 
waved  my  arms  at  my  partner  who 
was  drifting  around  just  off  shore  in 
his  boat.  He  figured  something  had 
happened  and  waited  for  me.  Good 
friends  hke  that  don’t  come  easy  and 
he  was  understanding  to  my  plight. 

I gave  him  all  the  fish  that  I 
caught  that  evening  since  I took  an 
oath  upon  leaving  the  house  not  to 
bring  any  more  fish  home  until  every- 
one learned  to  eat  them  properly. 
Since  then,  everyone  has.  I’ve  also 
improved  my  filleting  technique. 


One  thing  I can  say  about  my  wife 
is  that  she’s  game  to  try  anything. 
She  went  “smelting”  with  me  one 
chilly  night  and  we  took  along  a 
cast  iron  skillet,  some  salt  and  pep- 
per, flavored  flour,  cooking  oil,  and 
paper  bags. 

Since  it  was  a nippy  night,  I built 
a fire  on  the  shore  but  the  cold  was 
a little  too  much  for  her.  The  smoke 
from  the  fire  smarted  her  eyes  and 
caused  them  to  tear  so  she  decided  to 
return  to  the  car  for  a while. 

The  smelt  were  running  and  after 
I dipped  several  dozen,  I was  ready  to 
fry  a batch.  I put  some  cooking  oil 
continued  on  page  32 
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by  Paul  D.  Ropp 


Bob  Logan,  an  alleged  trout  fish- 
erman from  Titusville,  was  in 
good  voice  at  the  Powderhom.  That’s 
our  local  watering  hole  where  all  the 
anglers  gather  at  day’s  end  to  discuss 
— and  expand  on — their  catch.  Let’s 
put  it  this  way,  more  fish  are  caught 
there  than  on  any  trout  stream  in 
the  world.  This  particular  night  Bob 
was  in  high  gear  with  his  lament 
about  trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 
“This  put-and-take  stocking  is  for 
the  birds  and  each  year  it  gets  worse. 
There  are  trout  the  first  day  after  the 
state  stocks,  then  it’s  all  over  until 
the  truck  comes  around  again,  fol- 
lowed by  “helpers”  who  fish  the 
trout  out  seconds  after  they  are  re- 
leased.” 

“Bait  is  different  than  it  used  to  be. 
When  I was  a boy  we  dug  angle- 
worms  in  the  garden,  or  picked  night- 
crawlers  by  flashlight.  Now,  people 
buy  their  bait  at  a supermarket!  The 
day  before  yesterday  I heard  two  fish- 
ermen arguing  that  Del  Monte 
canned  corn  was  better  than  Libby’s. 
The  disagreement  stopped  when  a 
third  guy  interrupted  to  say  Velveeta 
cheese  was  better  than  either.  When 
you  see  an  “outdoorsman”  shopping 
these  days,  you  don’t  know  if  he  is 
buying  groceries,  or  getting  bait.” 
“Not  only  that,  but  everyone  wants 
to  be  a bridge  fisherman — and  there 


are  just  so  many  bridges.  If  poor  old 
Isaac  Walton  had  ever  dreamed  what 
was  going  to  happen,  he  wouldn’t 
have  traded  his  plow  for  a fly  rod!” 

While  Bob  was  ranting  and  raving,  ; 
I decided  to  slip  out  the  back  door.  ‘ 
With  the  audience  he  had,  I knew  my  ' 
departure  would  go  unnoticed  for  an  i 
hour  or  two.  He  was  wound  up,  but 
had  some  good  points,  as  far  as  he  > 
went.  However,  that  is  just  one  part 
of  Pennsylvania  trout  fishing — the  ' 

seamier  side  which  has  elbow-to-el-  I 
bow  people  and  bumper-to-bumper 
cars,  plus  the  litter,  junk  and  debris  i 
that  is  always  created  when  great  j 
numbers  of  humans  gather  any-  ' 
where. 

Actually,  this  only  happens  on  a i 
few  days  early  in  the  season.  The  i 
rest  of  the  year  is  not  like  that;  and  i 

away  from  the  bridges,  it  never  is.  i 

Why  not  try  fishing  for  native  brook  i 
trout  and  be  sure  to  get  away  from  i 
people  and  clutter?  Go  to  “Boon- 
dockville”  and  leave  the  bridges  and 
roads  behind.  Seek  out  what  is  left  of 
our  wilderness.  Enjoy  the  beauty, 
scenery,  solitude,  and  brook  trout. 

The  state  is  highly  industrialized,  but 
only  in  some  regions.  Other  sections 
have  forests,  wilderness  and  clean 
water  which  has  native  and  stream-  ' 
bred  trout.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 

The  streams  I look  for  have  one 
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to  another  . . . a new  challenge  always  awaits  the  angler 


thing  in  common ; all  are  remote,  far 
from  roads,  and  hard  to  reach.  The 
water  is  cold  and  the  brooks  are 
capable  of  stocking  themselves.  They 
are  small  and  usually  100%  spring- 
fed.  Generally  the  stream  is  gorgeous. 
Each  one  is  an  individual  and  no 
two  are  the  same.  One  roars  through 
a forested  ravine,  wild  with  water- 
falls and  rapids;  another  meanders 
in  an  upland  plateau,  complete  with 
beaver  dams  and  all  forms  of  wild 
life.  As  they  get  bigger,  and  subject 
to  rain  run-off,  the  water  quality 
changes.  It  gets  warmer  and  polluted. 
Before  long,  it  is  no  longer  native 
brook  trout  water. 

In  some  waters,  stream-bred  brown 
trout  are  a bonus,  but  usually  brook- 
ies  provide  the  sport.  Last  year  I 
found  one  with  stream-bred  rain- 
bows, a rarity  in  Penn’s  Woods,  and 
how  they  got  there  is  a mystery.  Like 
most  of  the  native  brook  trout  and 
homegrown  brownies,  they  weren’t 
big — a ten  inch  fish  was  a lunker. 
They  were  beautiful,  too  pretty  to  de- 
stroy, and  I returned  them  to  the 
water.  Most  of  the  streams  have 
brook  trout  in  the  upper  reaches,  and 
brown  trout  downstream.  But,  like 
the  stream-bred  rainbows,  there  are 
always  exceptions.  One  tributary  to 
the  Allegheny  River  has  brown  trout 
in  the  headwater  and  brook  trout  to- 


ward the  lower  end. 

Roads  are  the  biggest  enemy  of 
natives.  They  produce  silt  and  people 
— two  things  native  trout  can’t  stand. 
Silt  covers  the  fish  eggs  and  stops  the 
natural  reproduction  necessary  for 
survival.  People  bring  pollution 
which  destroys  the  clean,  cold  water 
vital  to  brook  trout.  Introduce  a road 
and  the  stream  is  no  longer  remote. 
More  people  come  and  soon  the 
brookies  are  gone;  they  can’t  stand 
much  fishing  pressure. 

Native  streams  aren’t  stocked,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  lower  portions. 
When  this  happens,  you  have  to  out- 
walk the  other  fishermen  to  get  above 
the  “beer  can  line.”  This  isn’t  too 
hard  because,  as  Bob  stated,  most 
people  don’t  move  far  from  the 
bridges.  There  may  be  a path  up- 
stream and  downstream  from  the 
bridge,  but  it  always  disappears  after 
a few  hundred  yards. 

Part  of  my  native  trout  fishing  is 
done  near  home,  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  100  miles  north 
of  Pittsburgh  and  40  miles  south  of 
Erie — the  streams  are  within  20 
miles  of  home.  I can  fish  them  after 
work  during  the  week  and  hit  them 
anytime  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
They  are  easy  to  reach — all  it  takes 
is  some  dirt  road  driving  and  a little 
walking. 


Some  of  these  creeks  are  head- 
waters of  larger  streams  that  may  or 
may  not  be  trout  water  in  the  lower 
section.  Others  are  tributaries  and 
usually  trout  streams  all  the  way.  not 
necessarily  native  all  the  way,  how- 
ever. The  best  fishing  is  usually 
found  furthest  from  bridges  and  civ- 
ilization. Therefore,  walking  is  al- 
ways required.  If  possible,  get  it  over 
with  first  by  going  to  a maximum 
point  from  the  car  and  fishing  back 
That  way,  the  return  walk  is  min- 
imal and  there  is  less  chance  of  be- 
ing caught  in  the  middle  of  nowhere 
after  dark. 

The  streams  are  small  and  some- 
times hunting  boots  will  suffice.  Not 
always,  however,  especially  when 
beaver  dams  are  in  the  area.  It  is 
best  to  use  hip  boots,  but  don’t  wade 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  Stay  out 
of  the  streams  as  much  as  possible. 
If  you  see  a fish,  it  means  he  has 
seen  you  so  stay  as  far  back  from  the 
water  as  you  can.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
get  on  your  hands  and  knees!  Creep 
up  to  a hole  and  present  the  lure  as 
silently  as  possible.  Bait  is  a matter 
of  personal  preference,  but  for  most 
small  brooks,  garden  worms  \vill 
work  best. 

That  is  what  to  use,  except  in 
some  waters  where  minnows  work 
rontinued  on  page  22 
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• by  Theodore  Kiffer 


To  begin  with,  every  boy  should 
have  an  uncle  like  my  Uncle 
Jake.  Jake  was  a bachelor,  a driller, 
and  in  those  dreamy  days  of  the  mid- 
dle thirties,  a veteran  of  the  first 
World  War.  So  in  those  days,  when 
veterans  were  more  scarce  than  they 
are  today,  he  was  my  hero.  When  he 
wasn’t  busy  punching  a string  of 
drilling  tools  into  the  Oriskany  sand 
of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  in 
search  of  oil  or  gas,  he  found  plenty 
of  time  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Even 
as  a carefree  boy,  I envied  my  Uncle 
Jake,  for  he  did  as  he  pleased. 

He  was  my  hero  because  of  his 
job.  What  boy  wouldn’t  like  to  swag- 
ger around  the  slippery  platform  of 
a walking-beam  drilling  rig?  And,  be- 
cause of  his  war  record — what  boy  of 
those  simple  days  didn’t  thrill  to 
rough  khaki  and  satin  ribbons?  Or, 
was  it  because  he  had  killed  a bear? 
What  longings  that  fact  would  cause 
to  stir  within  my  breast.  But  best  of 
all,  he  was  my  hero  because  he  could 
do  what  he  said.  He  never  came 
home  empty-handed.  One  year  when 
not  many  bucks  were  being  shot,  he 
announced  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
of  the  season  that  he  guessed  he 
would  mosey  out  along  the  ridge  that 


led  from  the  pasture  and  knock  over 
a buck.  So  he  did — a sleek  six-point, 
and  because  he  loathed  such  tasks 
he  stood  beside  the  trail  until  another 
hunter  came  along  who  was  willing 
to  field  dress  the  deer  for  him. 

But  fishing,  that’s  where  he  really 
stood  out.  And  to  him  the  word  fish 
meant  just  one  species — brook  trout, 
and  natives  at  that.  He  didn’t  own 
any  fancy  equipment.  In  fact,  his 
entire  outfit  consisted  of  a piece  of 
salt-and-pepper  braided  line  about 
ten  feet  long,  a couple  of  snelled 
hooks,  size  six  or  eight,  and  one  of 
those  old  green  telescoping  Half-&- 
Half  tobacco  cans  to  carry  the  hooks 
and  line  in  between  trips  and  to  car- 
ry the  bait  in  while  fishing.  This  bat- 
tered can  rode  in  the  pocket  of  his 
faded  blue  shirt  all  during  trout  sea- 
son; for  when  conditions  were  right, 
Jake  went  fishing,  and  he  wanted  to 
be  ready. 

I almost  forgot  his  rod.  He  used  a 
new  one  each  time,  generally  a tag 
alder  that  he  cut  and  trimmed  to  a 
springy  seven  or  eight  foot  length. 
He  always  left  a little  fork  on  the  tip 
and  tied  the  line  at  the  juncture  of 
the  fork.  He  controlled  the  length  of 
the  line  by  rolling  the  rod  around 


and  around  winding  the  line;  and 
when  he  was  through  fishing,  he  sim- 
ply cut  the  top  couple  of  inches  off, 
wrapped  all  the  line  around  it,  and 
stuck  the  hook  into  the  end  where  it 
rode  safely  until  the  next  trip. 

How  I used  to  beg  him  to  take  me 
fishing  when  he  came  home  from  his 
twelve-hour  “tour”  on  the  rig.  For 
three  solid  weeks  one  summer,  I 
begged,  I pleaded,  I whined,  I ca- 
joled; but  to  no  avail.  His  only  re- 
sponse was  that  the  fish  wouldn’t 
bite,  so  there  was  no  use  going  fish- 
ing. I would  have  been  happy  to  go, 
whether  we  caught  fish  or  not,  but 
that  wasn’t  Jake’s  way. 

Then  he  was  home  for  a week.  The 
other  driller  and  the  two  tool-dressers 
were  moving  the  rig  to  a new  loca- 
tion and  Jake  took  a vacation.  We 
were  hauling  in  hay — pitching  the 
hay  onto  the  wagon,  building  the 
load  carefully,  and  hauhng  it  to  the 
barn  in  the  hottest,  driest  July  I can 
remember.  The  sweat  lay  in  white 
streaks  along  the  horses’  harness  and 
we  were  sweaty,  hot,  itching  from  the 
dust  and  chaff,  when  seemingly,  out 
of  nowhere,  big,  black  thunderclouds 
rolled  across  the  sky.  We  just  got  the 
last  load  into  the  barn  when  the 
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downpour  started.  For  probably  forty- 
five  minutes,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
until  the  barnyard  was  soaked  and 
every  hoofprint  became  a puddle. 
Just  as  quickly,  the  sky  cleared  and 
the  late  afternoon  sun  shone  spark- 
ling on  the  drenched  grass  and  twigs. 
Jake  reached  into  his  shirt  pocket, 
pulled  out  the  Half-&-Half  can,  shook 
out  the  dried  end  of  his  last  rod  and 
said,  “Dig  some  bait,  we’re  going  fish- 
ing.” I fairly  flew  the  hundred  yards 
to  the  woodshed  yard  and  there  un- 
der the  rotted  chips  of  a hundred 
years  of  chopping  and  splitting,  dug 
out  a canful  of  fat,  wriggly  earth- 
worms— the  ones  with  the  bluish 
tint  to  them.  Jake  never  allowed  me 
to  dig  the  red  barnyard  worms  from 
around  the  manure  pile.  He  didn’t 
like  them  and  said  the  trout  didn’t 
either. 

I kept  looking  anxiously  toward 
his  1936  Ford  coupe  while  wondering 
which  of  the  magic  streams  we  would 
fish.  East  Hickory,  Tionesta,  West 
Hickory,  Salmon — all  fabled  streams 
that  I had  never  yet  fished;  but 
streams  which  were  special,  for  even 
then  I had  seen  fly-fishermen  casting 
to  the  great  trout  that  lurked  in  their 
pools.  Thus  I was  crushed,  absolutely 
crushed,  when  Uncle  Jake  walked 
past  the  car  and  said,  “Come  on,  we 
can  walk  all  the  farther  we’re  going.” 
A half-mile  into  the  weed-grown  log- 
ging road  that  led  from  the  farm,  1 
was  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  the  wet- 
ness multiplied  my  disappointment. 

Finally  Jake  stopped,  cut  a tag  al- 
der, trimmed  it,  and  started  up  a 
skid  road  that  paralleled  a little  trib- 
utary brook  that  became  almost  dry 
in  summer  weather.  At  a spot  where 
the  trail  and  the  creek  touched,  Jake 
tied  his  line  to  the  alder  switch  and 
adjusted  the  length  until  about  six 
feet  hung  free,  put  a fat  worm  on  the 
hook,  spat  a stream  of  tobacco  juice 


at  the  w'orm,  and  got  ready  to  fish. 
By  this  time  I was  almost  in  tears, 
and  had  I been  with  anyone  of  less 
stature  than  my  Uncle  Jake,  I would 
have  expressed  my  feelings  most 
clearly.  I did  mutter  something  about 
“no  fish  in  there,”  but  Jake  didn’t 
hear  me  or  chose  to  ignore  me. 

At  the  place  where  we  stood,  the 
creek  was  perhaps  thirty  inches  wide, 
overhung  with  grasses  and  brush  and 
here  and  there  a small  pool  under  a 
log  or  stump.  Because  of  the  run-off 
of  the  heavy  downpour,  the  normally 
crystal  water  was  about  the  color  of 
skim  milk,  actually  a dingy  bluish- 
white  color.  Jake  said  the  water  was 
“riley”  and  just  right  for  fishing.  And 
then  he  made  the  biggest  mistake  of 
all — he  dropped  that  worm  into  a 
riffle  about  two  inches  deep  and  two 
feet  wide.  And  I saw  my  idol  falling, 
for  there  had  been  no  trout  in  that 
stretch  of  stream  for  a long  time  and 
especially  not  in  that  riffle. 


Then  I saw  Jake  tense  as  the  wash 
of  the  riffle  pulled  the  worm  under  a 
small  cut  bank.  At  the  same  moment, 
1 saw  the  alder  pole  begin  to  jump 
and  vibrate  as  Jake  deftly  pulled 
back  on  the  rod  and  slowly,  delicate- 
ly, worked  the  line  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  brush  and  swung  a gyrat- 
ing trout  to  the  ground  between  my 
bare  feet.  In  an  instant  I was  on  it, 
and  what  a fish — a bright  gleaming 
black  and  crimson  and  white  shim- 
mering jewel  of  a brook  trout,  a na- 
tive, and  twelve  inches  long.  “Take 
him  off  the  hook,  there’s  another 
one  in  there,”  said  Jake,  and  sure 
enough  there  was.  Only  this  one  was 
eleven  inches  long.  So  we  fished  from 
riffle  to  riffle,  from  unlikely  looking 
spot  to  unlikely  looking  spot,  and 
when  we  stopped  fishing  as  dusk 
thickened  around  us,  Jake  had  eased 
an  even  dozen  of  those  beautiful 
brookies,  eleven  to  thirteen  inches. 


from  a little,  ignored,  “fishless” 
stream.  Strung  on  a peeled  willow 
switch,  they  made  a sight  to  gladden 
a twelve  year  old’s  heart. 

There  was  one  pool  in  the  stream 
approximately  eighteen  inches  deep, 
from  which  I had  caught  a few  trout 
on  past  fishing  trips  by  myself,  but 
they  were  always  little  fellows  five 
to  six  inches  long.  From  that  same 
pool,  Jake  took  three  of  our  beautiful 
string.  And  I remember  asking  him 
where  those  fish  were  when  I fished 
there.  His  only  response  was  a smile. 

Years  later,  I visited  Uncle  Jake  as 
he  lay  in  the  hospital  dreadfully  ill, 
and  I asked  him  if  he  remembered 
the  evening  when  we  caught  the 
trout.  His  eyes  brightened  with  the 
memory  and  the  old  glow  came  brief- 
ly again  to  his  face,  and  he  said, 
“They  were  real  beauties,  weren’t 
they?”  And  then  he  added,  “Remem- 
ber this,  when  conditions  are  right, 
you  can  catch  them  even  where  you 
know  they  aren’t.” 

That  has  all  been  a long  time  ago, 
and  I have  spent  many  a day  with 
flies,  spinners,  plugs,  and  bait  of  all 
kinds  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Sometimes  I make  good  catches  and 
sometimes  I come  home  without  a 
strike.  And  then  I hear  Uncle 
Jake’s  voice,  “When  conditions  are 
right.  . . .” 

I don’t  know  if  that  little  creek 
still  runs  milky  after  a summer 
storm  or  if  it  now  runs  yellow  and 
muddy  like  so  many  others;  I don’t 
know  if  the  progeny  of  those  wild 
trout  still  live  under  the  hemlocks; 
but  this  coming  summer  after  a 
quick,  sharp  afternoon  thunderstorm, 
“when  conditions  are  right,”  I intend 
to  find  out.  Somehow,  I have  a feel- 
ing that  the  trout  will  be  there;  and 
in  a real  sense,  then,  Jake  will  be 
there  watching  me  this  time. 
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Don't  let  its  small  size  fool  you!  Here's  proof  that  a converted  badminton  racquet  can  land  husky  bass  or  trout. 


Convert  that  old 


Badminton  Racquet 

into  a 

Bantam-Size  Trout  Net 


by  Don  Shiner 


Have  an  old  badminton  set  or  racquet  stashed  in 
the  attic?  Before  it  gets  tossed  out  with  trash, 
convert  the  racquet  into  a handy,  pocket-size  net  for 
trout. 

Most  large  trout  nets  are  abominable  things  to  drag 
along  bushy  streams  because  they’re  constantly  get- 
ting tangled  in  limbs.  The  advantage  of  a landing 
net  made  from  a badminton  racquet  is  that  its  pocket- 
size,  easily  carried  in  your  fishing  vest,  is  ample  for 
scooping  up  fighting  rainbows  or  bass. 

Racquet  frames  are  pre-drilled  with  string  holes  so  ^ 
there’s  no  problem  lacing-in  a replacement  net  avail-  | 
able  at  most  sport  shops.  A small  nail,  with  point  I 
filed  fiat,  will  help  push  net  loops  through  holes  in  | 
frame  while  a piece  of  enameled  fly  fine  or  heavy  i 
monofilament  is  used  for  the  lacing  cord.  | 

The  handle  can  be  kept  the  original  length  of  the  1 
racquet  to  gain  the  advantage  offered  by  a longer  | 
handle.  However,  you  will  probably  prefer  cutting  the  I 
handle  length  in  half  and  sHding  on  a fly-rod  cork  j 
grip. 

Add  an  eye-screw  and  elastic  cord  to  the  handle 
and  the  bantam  size  net  is  ready  to  go  fishing. 

Landing  nets  are  so  inexpensive  that  one  wonders 
why  anyone  would  convert  a badminton  racquet  into 
one.  The  smaller  size  is  the  reason.  The  converted  ^ 
racquet,  with  handle  shortened  somewhat,  can  easily 
be  stowed  in  your  pocket  or  tackle  box.  i 

Get  the  youngsters  to  help  make  the  pocket-size  I 
net.  It  wiU  get  them  excited  about  going  fishing  too.  . 
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Above:  A "busted"  racquet  can  be  restrung  with  a fish-net  to 
become  a handy  landing  net. 

Above,  right:  Obtain  a replacement  net,  available  at  most 
sportshops  and  use  a thin  nail,  with  point  filed  flat,  to  help 
push  net  loops  through  holes  in  frame. 

Right:  Lacing  cord  can  be  enameled  fishing  line  or  heavy 
monofilament. 

Below,  left:  Cut  handle  to  half  its  original  length. 

Below,  right:  Push  and  glue  on  fly  rod  cork-grip  to  remaining 
portion  of  handle. 





Anchoring  your  craft  just  offshore  wilt  prevent  hull  damage  from  wave  action.  Use  two  anchors — one  off  the  bow,  the  other  toward  the  shoreline. 


There's  more  to 

Anchoring  Properly 

than  meets  the  eye! 


with  Uncle  Erp’s  rock,  will  show  very 
little  progress  prior  to  World  War  II. 
Until  the  mid-1930’s,  nearly  all  an- 
chors depended  more  on  weight  than 
efficient  hooking  power. 

The  rock  anchor  was  improved  by 
adding  crossed  wooden  “arms”  which 
were  tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock. 
This  resulted  in  an  anchor  that 
wouldn’t  drag  so  much  and  greatly 
resembled  our  modern  day  grapnel. 

The  Vikings,  Greeks,  and  Romans 


by  Stan  DuBas 

Photos  by 

the  author 


Old  habits  are  hard  to  break.  We 
witnessed  a fisherman  using  a 
half  of  a cinder  block  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  last  summer  in  much  the 
same  way  his  great,  great  Uncle  Erp 
used  a stone  as  an  anchor,  a way 
back  when. 

While  a cinder  block,  or  a few 
bricks  lashed  together  may  work,  for 
a few  more  cents  a week  there  are 
better  and  safer  anchors  available. 

A brief  history  of  anchors  starting 
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Boats  anchored  in  this  fashion  permit  shallow  water  activities  with  no  danger  of  the  boat  swinging  about  from  the  effects  of  wind  or  current. 


used  heavy  anchors  shaped  much  like 
a “ship’s  or  kedge’’  anchor,  only  they 
lacked  the  flattened  flukes.  A good 
many  of  these  ancient  warship  an- 
chors weighed  over  a thousand 
pounds. 

The  Ship’s,  or  old  fashioned  an- 
chor, was  used  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  U.S.  Naval  ships  as  late  as 
the  civil  war.  About  this  time,  the 
mushroom  anchor  appeared  but  was 
used  mainly  for  moorings. 

The  “Navy”  or  Stockless  Anchor 
which  is  still  used  on  large  ships,  al- 
so became  popular  in  the  mid-1800’s. 

During  the  mid  1930’s,  the  plow 
and  the  lightweight  type  anchor  were 
patented.  The  plow,  as  the  name  im- 
phes,  looks  much  like  a single  point 
farm  plow  but  with  the  addition  of 
a pivoted  shank.  The  lightweight  type 
anchor  was  patented  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Danforth  and  it,  or  one  of  its  many 
shghtly  different  variations,  is  the 
most  versatile  of  all  the  anchors. 

Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pleasure 
boats  in  this  country  are  under  sev- 
enteen feet  and  the  average  horse- 
power engine  is  now  close  to  40. 
We’ll  concentrate  on  this  size  range, 
although  in  general,  the  information 
will  apply  to  all  lengths  of  pleasure 
boats. 


Taking  nearly  all  the  votes  for  an 
“all  purpose”  anchor  would  be  the 
Danforth  type  anchor.  The  size  need- 
ed to  safely  hold  even  a rather  large 
cruiser  is  indeed  small  and  light  in 
weight  when  compared  to  a compar- 
able “weight”  anchor  such  as  a 
Kedge,  Ship’s  or  Navy  anchor. 

It  will  be  argued  by  some  that  the 
Northhill  anchor,  comes  close  to  be- 
ing the  “all-purpose”.  The  Northhill 
is  shaped  much  like  the  old  Kedge  or 
Ship’s  anchor  but  the  "stock”  (a  bar 
across  the  top  of  the  shank)  has  been 
moved  to  right  angles  and  below  the 
arms,  thus  making  it  a digging  type 
anchor.  Still,  one  arm  is  exposed  to 
the  anchor  line  and  it’s  very  possible 
to  foul  the  exposed  arm  and  pull 
the  anchor  from  its  hold. 

If  underwater  obstacles  such  as 
rocks  or  fallen  trees  are  common,  an 
"improved”  Danforth  or  Benson  an- 
chor is  recommended  over  the  stan- 
dard model.  The  improved  Danforth 
has  a shearpin  that,  when  broken, 
will  allow  the  shank  of  the  anchor 
to  swing  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  be  pulled  away  from  the  obstacle. 
The  Benson  has  a divided  (or  hol- 
low) shank  with  a sliding  ring  in  it, 
and,  when  stuck,  merely  reverse  the 
pull  on  the  anchor  and  the  ring  will 


slide  back  toward  the  crown  and  the 
anchor  will  usually  be  released. 

The  Danforth  and  Benson  also 
store  flat  in  a relatively  small  space 
and  are  easily  “swooshed”  clear  of 
mud  before  stowing. 

Grapnels  are  cumbersome  anchors 
with  five  curved  arms  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  shank.  An  eye  is  usual- 
ly welded  to  the  other  end  to  tie  to 
a line.  The  exposed  arms  are  usually 
sharp  and  are  quite  dangerous.  The 
Grapnels’  best  use  is  on  the  ice  or 
when  retrieving  underwater  objects. 

Other  than  mooring,  the  Mush- 
room is  limited  as  an  anchor  to  the 
small  inflatables,  prams,  or  possibly, 
canoes.  Some  are  cast  of  metal  with  a 
plastic  coating  to  keep  from  marring 
a boat  and  some  are  hollow  so  that 
sand  can  be  added  to  control  the 
weight  for  different  situations.  Al- 
though it  is  still  not  much  better  than 
“Erp’s  rock”  as  an  anchor,  a Mush- 
room anchor  can  be  used  to  slow  the 
rate  of  drift  so  that  a body  of  water 
may  be  fished  more  thoroughly. 

If  only  a certain  amount  of  hne  is 
let  out,  deeper  water,  or  a ledge  can 
be  located.  Sort  of  a “poor  man’s 
depth  finder.” 

The  Navy,  or  stockless  anchor  is 
used  mostly  on  large  vessels  and  the 
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Make  certain  that  your  cleats  are  bolted  through  the  hull — screws  may  pull  out  under  stress 


a good  anchor,  neatly  stowed,  ready  for  use. 


shank  can  be  drawn  right  up  into 
the  hawse  pipes.  Although  it  doesn’t 
foul  easily,  it’s  often  difficult  to  set, 
and  has  a tendency  to  dig  itself  out. 
It  is  also  too  heavy  for  small  boat  use. 

Again,  no  one  anchor  will  serve  all 
situations.  Pick  the  type  that  will 
suit  most  of  your  personal  needs  and 
remember  its  limitations. 

Equally  important  is  the  line  that 
is  used  and  the  way  it  is  connected 
to  the  anchor.  Nylon  is  preferred  for 
many  reasons.  It  can  be  stowed  while 
wet  and  will  not  rot  as  will  manila. 

Nylon  will  also  stretch,  thereby 
having  a built-in  shock  absorber 
which  the  polyethylenes  do  not.  Poly 
ropes  will  float  however,  and  with  the 
light-weight  anchors,  this  is  usually 
undesirable. 

Boatmen  often  cancel  out  the  bene- 
fit of  nylon  stretching  by  using  too 
large  a diameter  of  anchor  line.  For 
any  pleasure  boat  below  26  to  28 
foot,  % diameter,  twisted,  three- 
strand  nylon  is  sufficient. 

More  important  is  the  scope — the 
distance  between  the  anchor  and  the 
boat.  (Ed.  note:  Recommended  scope 
would  be  an  anchor  line  that  is  5 
times  as  long  as  the  water  is  deep  for 
fair  weather  boating.  For  heavy 
weather,  increase  ratio  to  1:1).  Have 
solidly  constructed  fittings  that  are 
thru-bolted  to  the  boat’s  deck.  We 
highly  recommend  checking  the 
cleats  and  the  anchor  bit  to  see  if 
they  are  only  fastened  with  screws. 


If  so,  have  them  replaced  with  thru 
bolts  and  a back-up  plate  on  the 
underside.  The  small  cost  of  doing 
this,  even  if  done  at  a marina,  may 
someday  save  an  anchor  and  fine, 
your  boat,  or  even  lives. 

Ideally,  two  anchors  should  be  car- 
ried aboard.  One,  should  be  the  small- 
est size  recommended  for  your  boat. 
The  other,  should  be  near  the  largest 
size  recommended. 

The  smaller  anchor  will  be  used 
nearly  all  the  time.  It  will  have  ample 
holding  power  to  be  used  as  a “lunch 
hook’’,  on  the  shore,  or  in  any  other 
situations.  The  exceptions  will  be 
storms,  overnight  anchoring,  anchor- 
ing in  strong  currents,  or  on  very 
windy  days,  or  if  several  boats  are 
rafted  together  and  yours  is  the  lead, 
or  anchoring,  boat.  When  these  con- 
ditions arise,  the  heavier,  larger  an- 
chor will  be  worth  every  penny  it 
costs. 

We  previously  stated  that  too  large 
a diameter  anchor  line  should  be 
avoided.  Too  small  a diameter  line 
should  also  be  avoided.  Not  because 
it  would  not  be  strong  enough  but 
because  a thin  fine  is  hard  to  handle 
with  bare  hands,  especially  under  a 
load.  Ideal  diameter  would  be  about 
5/16  of  an  inch  for  the  recommended 
“small”  anchor  and  % diameter  for 
the  storm  anchor. 

Connecting  the  anchor  to  the  line 
is  often  done  by  tying  the  two  to- 
gether. A metal  thimble  spliced  to  one 


end  of  the  line  and  connected  to  the 
anchor  by  a shackle  is  far  superior 
and  will  help  you  present  yourself 
as  an  “old  salt”  instead  of  someone 
tying  his  shoes  “double”  just  to  make 
sure. 

About  the  only  other  necessary  ac- 
cessory would  be  a length  of  chain 
about  five  foot  long.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  anchor  line  from  chafing, 
get  a light  anchor  to  the  bottom  fast- 
er, and  help  the  anchor  hold  better. 
If  you  use  chain,  attach  it  to  the  an- 
chor shackle,  your  line  to  its  other 
end,  using  a metal  thimble. 

Never  heave  an  anchor  like  a cow- 
boy trying  to  rope  a steer.  When  let- 
ting it  over  the  side,  be  sure  the  boat 
will  not  move  or  drift  over  the  line 
and  chance  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  line  fouled  on  the  motor’s  lower 
unit  or  cut  by  the  prop.  A short  re- 
versing of  the  engine  will  show  if 
the  anchor  has  dug  in.  Only  then, 
should  the  engine  be  shut  off. 

While  leaving  anchor  fine  out,  be 
sure  none  of  it  gets  underfoot  or 
knotted.  Even  a simple  twist  knot  will 
reduce  a line’s  strength  by  50  per 
cent. 

Anchors  can  be  compared  to  choos- 
ing a wife — there  are  a lot  of  things 
to  consider  and  just  when  you  think 
you’ve  got  things  figured  out,  a new 
situation  arises.  But  unhke  marriage, 
you  can  have  more  than  one  anchor 
aboard  to  cover  the  different  sit- 
uations. 
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‘‘Blue  Trout” 


by  Ed  Pearce 


Let’s  face  it.  The  majority  of  fresh 
j water  trout  anglers  are  neither 
lucky  enough  nor  sufficiently  skilled 
to  bring  home  many  fish  over  VA 
, pounds  or  14  inches  long.  Not  that 
they  don’t  try;  they  do,  but  more  often 
. than  not  they  must  be  content  with 
(1  smaller  trout.  In  most  streams,  the 
;l  largest  trout  are  just  not  there.  The 
h fisherman  is  still  entitled  to  the  best 
II  meal  he  can  get  from  what  he  does 
; catch;  after  all,  they  cost  plenty  in 
il  terms  of  time,  effort  and  money. 

Even  as  you,  I have  prepared  all 
. * sizes  of  trout  cooked  in  many  ways; 
i!  fried,  boiled,  barbecued,  steamed  and 
sauteed.  Some  I liked,  others  I didn’t. 
But  since  I’ve  found  still  another 
way  to  prepare  small  trout,  a new 
zest  has  been  added  to  my  fishing 
trips. 

I now  actually  prefer  to  catch  these 
smaller  trout.  Here’s  why. 

While  serving  a tour  in  the  Army 
in  West  Germany,  I fished  for  trout 
near  Mumau,  a small  village  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  spring 
run-off  of  melting  snow  made  the 


streams  ice-cold,  and  they  were  teem- 
ing with  the  native  German  brown 
trout. 

I soon  filled  my  creel  and  returned 
to  the  small  gasthaus  (hotel)  where 
I was  staying;  only  to  find  that  the 
noon  meal  was  over.  The  wife  of  the 
hotel  owner  graciously  offered  to 
cook  my  trout,  but  warned  me  that  I 
must  accept  her  way  of  cooking.  She 
looked  into  my  creel,  selected  only  the 
small  trout  and  added  that  she  hoped 
I would  invite  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band to  the  meal.  This  I quickly 
agreed  to. 

She  washed  and  dried  a dozen 
small,  new  potatoes,  covered  them 
with  water  in  a pot,  added  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  thyme,  and  put 
them  on  to  boil.  Seeing  that  the  trout 
had  been  drawn,  she  dried  them  with 
a towel,  snipped  off  the  fins  and  laid 
them  aside.  She  neither  washed  nor 
scaled  them. 

Here  is  her  recipe. 

FORELLE  BLAU  (BLUE  TROUT) 

1 cup  white  vine-  1 carrot 

gar  chopped 


8 tblsp.  wine  vine- 
gar 

Juice  of  two 
lemons 
2 qt.  water 
2 tsp.  salt 
2 bay  leaves 
2 cloves 

6 peppercorns 


1 medium 
onion 
chopped 
1 bch.  celery 
hearts 
chopped 
8 fresh  trout 
(small) 


Combine  all  ingredients,  except 
the  trout,  in  a four-quart  dutch  oven 
and  bring  to  a boil.  Simmer  30  min- 
utes. Strain  the  mixture  through 
cheesecloth.  Bring  the  mixture  again 
to  a boil,  and  drop  in  the  trout.  Sim- 
mer, uncovered,  until  the  trout  turns 
blue  and  flakes  easily.  Remove  from 
the  mixture,  coat  the  trout  with  but- 
ter and  serve  with  buttered  boiled 
potatoes,  hard-crusted  bread  and  beer. 

The  German  hausfrau  was  right;  I 
now  prefer  this  way  of  cooking  small 
trout. 


Can  you  adapt  it  to  field  or  camp 
cooking?  You  bet  you  can. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether 
you  have  rainbow,  brookies  or  browns, 
continued  on  page  32 
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BOATERS' 

MOTTO: 

“Train  ’Em 
young” 


A good  safety  criterion  to  follow  while  boating  is  to  have  anyone  under  12  years 
of  age  wear  a Coast  Guard  Approved  PERSONAL  FLOTATION  DEVICE.  Non- 
swimmers, of  any  age,  should  always  be  protected  by  such  a safety  device.  Ac- 
cidents don't  give  any  warning!  It's  just  common  sense  to  be  prepared.  Photo 
courtesy  Evinrude  Motors. 


Children  are  a special  breed  of 
people.  They  are  constantly  ac- 
tive and  never  appear  to  run  out  of 
energy.  When  confined  to  a small  en- 
vironment, such  as  a boat,  however, 
the  situation  could  become  worse. 
Boating  is  a family  sport,  though,  and 
some  control  must  be  exerted  by  the 
parents  to  make  the  trip  one  that  is 
safe  and  fun  for  all. 

Instead  of  being  a strict  discipli- 
narian, the  parents,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  keep  the  children  oc- 
cupied so  that  they  won’t  feel  the 
urge  to  squirm  and  make  themselves 
a problem.  Besides  making  your  day 
more  enjoyable,  it  might  save  you 
money,  just  in  case  the  youngster 
had  any  plans  of  throwing  the  bait 
bucket,  for  example,  out  of  the  boat. 

A family  boating  outing  is  a perfect 
time  for  constructive  fun  for  chil- 
dren, and  since  it  can  be  such  fun, 
the  attention  span  of  a young  child 
is  lengthened  considerably. 

A good  way  to  start  off  the  day  is 
by  treating  the  youngster  like  an 
adult.  This  will  probably  please  the 
child,  as  he  ■will  follow  the  example 
you  set  as  a boatman.  Let  him  notice 


that  you  are  having  fun,  while  trying 
to  never  force  the  same  fun  on  the 
youngster.  Probably  wanting  to  take 
over  the  wheel,  for  example,  it  would 
be  a good  experience  as  well  as  fun 
for  him  to  do  so,  even  if  it’s  for  only 
a little  while.  It’s  never  too  early  to 
take  the  wheel,  recommends  the  Evin- 
rude News  Service,  as  long  as  you 
will  be  there  to  supervise. 

Teach  your  children  the  basic  rules 
of  the  road  and  also  the  common 
sense  rules  of  boating.  Once  learned, 
the  rules  will  be  retained.  When  giv- 
ing instructions,  however,  be  sure  to 
give  explanations  for  each  point  you 
make.  Your  child  will  be  more  recep- 
tive to  instruction  if  he  knows  “why.” 

Make  a game  out  of  learning  the 
buoys  and  markers,  or  even  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  power  and  sailboats 
you  see.  Between  the  occasional  steer- 
ing and  the  viewing  of  buoys  and 
various  boats,  the  child  will  be  kept 
busy  and  will  have  little  thought  of 
mischievous  play. 

When  a youngster  shares  in  the 
fun,  it  is  also  reasonable  that  he 
should  share  in  the  work.  If  you’ve 
done  your  job  correctly,  he  will  prob- 


I 

I 

ably  look  forward  to  even  the  most  j 
routine  chore  such  as  stowing  gear  i 
properly  and  keeping  lines  ship- 
shape. Launching,  shoving-off  and  | 
docking  are  areas  in  which  you  can  j 
assign  appropriate  responsibilities  ac-  j 
cording  to  your  children’s  ages.  Make  T 
a child  proud  of  his  competence  and  ] 
he  will  be  anxious  to  increase  his  : 
expertise. 

Seasonal  boat  maintenance  is  an-  j 
other  area  in  which  chores  may  be 
delegated.  In  limited  doses,  of  course,  ’ 
painting,  polishing  and  lubricating  ! 
will  instill  pride  in  equipment  and  ' 
teach  the  child  to  respect  property,  . 
a respect  which  will  be  carried  over  to 
his  regular  everyday  life. 

The  most  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  to  never  force  a child  to 
do  anything,  especially  to  have  fun. 

If  you  use  common  sense  and  some 
imagination,  you’ll  be  able  to  develop 
in  your  children  abilities  that  will 
make  them  assets,  and  not  hin- 
drances, to  your  boating  enjoyment. 
After  your  first  outing,  your  child  : 

might  never  let  you  alone  again.  He’ll  ; 

be  wondering  when  your  next  little  i 
trip  is  going  to  be. 
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Questions 


& 


Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  G.  N.,  McKeesport: 

“What  is  propeller  slip  and  how 
could  I figure  the  slip  for  my  boat, 
which  has  a 13x12  propeller  and 
makes  eight  miles  per  hour  at  1500 
rpm?” 

— Propeller  slip  is  the  percentage 
of  efficiency  for  a given  propeller  at 
a given  speed,  and  it  is  calculated  by 
subtracting  the  actual  advance  from 
the  theoretical  advance,  then  divid- 
ing by  the  theoretical  advance.  To 
make  this  a bit  simpler,  your  own 
boat  has  a prop  that  in  theory  will 
advance  through  the  water  12  inches, 
or  one  foot,  in  one  revolution.  At  1500 
rpm,  you  should  travel  1500  feet 
in  one  minute.  However,  your  actual 
advance  is  only  8 mph,  so  the  dis- 
tance traveled  in  one  minute  would 
be  8 X 5280  h-  60,  or  704  feet.  In 
other  words,  you  lost  the  difference 
between  1500  and  704,  or  796  feet. 
Dividing  by  1500,  you  get  the  percent- 
age of  slip,  which  works  out  to  46.9 
per  cent.  This  sounds  like  very  poor 
performance,  but  it  is  no  worse  than 
average  for  most  motorboats,  and 
high-speed  craft  commonly  operate 
at  propeller  slips  of  as  much  as  75 
per  cent.  Motorboats  generally  are 
very  inefficient,  but  after  all,  nobody 
buys  a boat  for  efficiency. 

SSSSSS& 

From  R.  V.,  Union  City: 

“What  are  the  best  binoculars  for 
general  use  aboard  a boat?” 

— The  best  size  is  the  7 x 50,  with 
coated  optics.  Seven  power  is  strong 
enough  to  make  out  numbers  on 
buoys  at  a reasonable  distance,  more 
powerful  glass  is  just  about  impos- 
sible to  hold  steady  on  a small  boat. 
The  50-mm  objective  diameter  is 
about  right  for  this  magnification,  as 
it  will  gather  enough  light  for  night 
use.  For  these  reasons,  the  7 x 50 
is  the  standard  binocular  used  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  aboard  most  com- 
mercial vessels.  Although  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  “Buy  American”  theory 
generally,  there  are  some  wonderful 
bargains  in  Japanese  glasses  on  the 


market  today,  well  built — both  mech- 
anically and  optically,  at  less  than 
half  the  price  of  the  domestic  models. 
I personally  prefer  the  individually- 
focused  eyepieces,  but  well-made 
center-focus  glass  is  just  as  good. 
For  offshore  cruising,  check  the  bi- 
noculars before  buying  with  a pocket 
compass;  any  iron  or  steel  in  the 
glasses  will  raise  all  sorts  of  cane 
with  the  boat’s  compass,  where  the 
binoculars  are  usually  laid. 

iSSSSSS^ 

From  W.  D.  R.,  Wilkes-Rarre: 

“Where  can  I buy  some  of  the 
chemical  to  pour  inside  the  bottom  of 
my  boat  to  foam  it  solid  and  stop 
the  leaks?” 

— Despite  the  wild  claims  made 
by  some  sellers  of  foaming  materials. 
I would  strongly  advise  against  treat- 
ing a wooden  hull  in  this  manner. 
First  of  all,  if  the  difficulty  is  leaking, 
it  should  be  cured  by  recaulking  or 
otherwise  correcting  the  source  of 
the  problem.  Foaming  the  void  spaces 
in  a wood  hull  presents  several  prob- 
lems. First  of  all,  once  the  chemicals 
are  mixed  and  poured,  there  is  no 
way  to  stop  the  foaming  until  the 
reaction  terminates  of  its  own  accord. 
If  the  quantity  of  materials  was  over- 
estimated, the  foaming  can  exert 
enough  pressure  to  permanently  dam- 
age the  hull.  Also,  the  foam  does  not 
bond  tightly  to  the  hull,  nor  does  it 
actually  fill  every  small  corner  of 
space.  A wooden  hull  that  has  been 
foamed  contains  numerous  small 
pockets  where  moisture  may  be 
trapped,  hastening  the  onset  of  dry 
rot.  Most  of  the  foams  do  not  absorb 
water,  but  we  have  seen  a number 
that  soaked  up  oil  and  fuel  like  a 
sponge,  providing  a permanent  fire 
hazard  that  is  just  about  impossible 
to  remedy.  Also,  once  a hull  is 
foamed,  the  interior  is  forever  inac- 
cessible, and  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  make  a structural  repair,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  remove  the  foam. 
This  is  one  of  those  ideas  that  looks 
good  on  the  surface,  but  my  advice 
is  to  forget  it. 


From  C.  R.,  Paris: 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  the  new 
tunnel  hull  designs?” 

— First  off,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  the  tunnel  idea,  since  the  very 
first  propeller-driven  steamboats  were 
built  with  this  type  of  hull.  It  was 
simply  the  easiest  way  to  accommo- 
date the  propeller  to  the  typical  pad- 
dle wheel  hull  of  the  late  1800's.  Like 
most  things  in  boat  design,  the  tunnel 
hull  is  a tradeoff  that  gains  an  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  a liability. 
The  operating  draft  is  reduced,  the 
shaft  angle  is  flatter,  and  the  propel- 
ler is  given  a slight  degree  of  protec- 
tion. Also  on  the  plus  side,  the  wheel 
is  partially  encased,  adding  some- 
thing (theoretically,  at  least)  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  propeller  discharge. 
Offsetting  these  positive  features  are 
a number  of  minuses,  including:  (a) 
the  intake  stream  to  the  propeller  is 
restricted  by  the  hull  to  a consider- 
able degree,  thus  increasing  the  ten- 
dency for  cavitation;  (b)  the  rudder 
is  less  effective,  and  steering  more 
difficult,  because  of  the  constriction 
of  discharge  in  the  tunnel,  and  (c)  if 
you  pick  up  a piece  of  driftwood  in 
a tunneled  prop,  the  damage  caused 
is  likely  to  be  greater  since  the  wheel 
cannot  spin  it  off  as  readily.  “You 
pays  your  money  and  takes  your 
choice,”  in  other  words. 

^SSSSSSi 

From  S.  M.,  McKees  Rocks: 

“What  is  deadrise,  and  hou'  does 
this  effect  a boat?” 

— Deadrise  is  simply  the  angle  that 
the  bottom  of  the  hull  makes  with  a 
horizontal  line,  as  viewed  fore  and 
aft.  A flat-bottomed  boat  has  no  dead- 
rise, is  very  steady  in  calm  water,  but 
tends  to  pitch  and  pound  heavily  in 
a seaway.  Boats  with  extreme  dead- 
rise, called  “vee-bottom,”  are  less 
stable  but  more  seakindly,  and  can  be 
run  at  fairly  high  speeds  in  choppy 
water  without  pounding,  since  they 
knife  through  the  waves. 
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Native  all  the  way 

continued  from  page  11 

better.  Mini-lures  are  all  right,  but 
most  of  the  time  there  isn’t  room  to 
properly  present  artificials.  General- 
ly, it  is  too  over-grown  and  wild  for 
fly  fishing,  except  for  “dapping.”  This 
is  a method  of  fishing  wherein  a 
short  length  of  line  is  used.  The  fly, 
or  bait,  is  dipped  slightly  and  gently 
into  the  water. 

Fishing  upstream  works  best  be- 
cause the  bait  is  presented  more  na- 
turally. It  should  float  or  drift  freely 
with  the  current,  unencumbered  by 
sinkers,  unless  the  water  is  abnor- 
mally high.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  wade  in  the  creeks.  When  this  hap- 
pens the  resulting  commotion,  silt 
and  debris  are  carried  downstream  to 
holes  already  fished  by  the  upstream 
angler. 

Because  native  brook  trout  fishing 
brings  in  undersized  fish,  use  barb- 
less hooks,  if  possible.  Regardless  of 
the  type  hook,  remember  not  to  over- 
fish. In  other  words,  “don’t  let  them 
swallow  the  bait.”  Even  to  the  point 
of  setting  the  hook  to  soon,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  miss  a legal  fish  than  to  deep 
hook  an  undersized  one.  By  not  over- 
fishing, I kill  only  the  trout  I want 
to  take  home.  Be  careful  with  the  fish 
to  be  released.  Handle  the  fish  quick- 
ly but  gently.  Your  hand  can’t  be  too 
dry  or  too  wet.  Dry  hands  stick  to  the 
fish  and  remove  the  protective  slime; 
hands  too  wet  squeeze  the  fish  and 
harm  internal  organs.  Keep  one  hand 
damp-to-wet  and  use  it  for  all  fish 
handling. 

Since  these  creeks  are  small,  their 
ability  to  restock  is  hmited.  Too 
much  fishing  is  bad,  so  don’t  return 
to  the  same  stream  all  the  time.  Once 
or  twice  a year  is  plenty;  keep  mov- 
ing around,  half  the  fun  is  finding  a 
new  one.  They  can’t  stand  much  fish- 
ing; treat  them  accordingly  and  you 
can  go  back  year  after  year.  An  over- 
kill will  destroy  your  find,  therefore 
you  must  learn  to  limit  your  kill. 

There  is  another  area  to  fish  that 
involves  more  exploration  and  travel. 
It  is  the  northcentral  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania north  of  Interstate  80.  Get 
a Geological  Survey  topographical 
map  and  pick  out  the  most  remote 
looking  stream  and  find  out  as  much 
about  it  as  possible  before  leaving 
home.  Write  to  the  District  Water- 
ways Patrolman  who  is  willing  to 
help  and  knows  where  to  go — and 
how  to  get  there. 

Once  located,  the  specific  nature  of 
each  trip  will  vary.  Many  times  a 


walk  overland  is  required.  In  that 
case,  start  fishing  when  you  hit  wa- 
ter. Other  times,  just  outwalk  the 
fishermen  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
stream.  Walk  up  above  the  litterbug 
line  and  have  it  to  yourself.  Some 
jaunts  turn  out  to  be  wild  goose 
chases,  but  there  is  always  a satisfac- 
tion of  accomplishment.  There  are 
times  when  the  fishing  is  disappoint- 
ing but  never  the  trip,  or  the  walk  to 
a remote  spot — to  what  wilderness  is 
left  today. 

I,  at  one  time,  thought  all  you 
needed  was  to  find  a stream  far 
enough  off  the  beaten  path.  If  it 
were  isolated  and  unfished,  it  had  to 
have  trout.  Naturally,  that  is  essen- 
tial for  native  trout  but,  in  itself,  not 
enough.  Food  is  also  needed  to  sup- 
port a trout  population;  in  many 
cases  that  is  the  real  problem.  You 
walk  miles  and  miles  into  the  back- 
woods.  The  stream  is  beautiful,  but 
there  are  no  minnows  or  natural 
food.  Therefore,  the  trout  feed  on 
each  other,  more  than  normally.  The 
result  is  there  are  few  fish.  The  other 
extreme  is  to  find  a creek  with  too 
many  fish  and  moderate  amounts  of 
food.  Then  the  fish  become  stunted. 
The  stream  far  enough  into  the  boon- 
docks  with  the  right  amount  of  food 
is  a bonanza.  Another  problem  with 
the  northcentral  streams  is  the  dis- 
tance between  holes.  Sometimes,  ev- 
erything in  between  is  a biological 
desert  of  shallow  flat  riffles. 

Around  Titusville,  the  creek  is 
usually  bom  in  a forested  section 
then  flows  alternately  through  woods, 
meadows  and  pasture.  In  the  more 
mountainous  northcentral  part  of 
the  state,  the  water  never  leaves  the 
forest;  therefore,  it  remains  cold  for 
more  miles.  It  also  goes  through  less 
populous  country — so  it  stays  native 
longer.  A seven-mile  stretch  of  native 
trout  water  isn’t  unusual  for  the 
mountains. 

Travel  lightly  because  of  the  walk- 
ing and  uncertainty  that  lies  ahead. 
When  walking  seven  to  fourteen 
miles,  don’t  be  weighted  down  with 
gear.  Take  a compass,  snake-bite  kit, 
sugar  (or  candy)  and  something  to 
drink — in  addition  to  your  fishing 
tackle.  An  overnight  excursion  is 
another  matter  and  can  be  handled 
by  getting  some  of  the  newer  ultra- 
light back-packing  equipment,  or  by 
dropping  off  the  extra  gear  at  a pre- 
arranged spot.  Regardless,  remember: 
whatever  goes  in  must  come  out! 
Why  walk  in  above  the  litterbug  line 
just  to  move  it  upstream?  The  only 


thing  to  leave  is  your  footprints. 

These  trips  are  not  all  wild  goose 
chases.  Sometimes,  the  fishing  is 
good  enough  to  be  the  Mother  Lode 
of  Trouting!  This  brings  the  ultimate 
in  satisfaction — even  though  the  fish 
are  small.  Usually  the  ones  I bring 
home  are  about  nine  inches  long. 
Sometimes  an  eleven  inch  brookie,  or 
a fifteen  inch  brown,  but  that  is  tops, 
except  for  late  in  the  year  when  big 
fish  work  upstream  to  escape  warm 
water.  Naturally,  you  don’t  tell  any- 
one about  these  streams;  each  is  a 
carefully  guarded  secret. 

We  lose  more  prime  native  water 
each  year  so  don’t  put  it  off  any 
longer.  Roads,  highways,  dams  and 
pollution  reduce  the  number  of 
stream  miles  available.  Go,  before  it 
is  too  late.  If  you’re  lucky,  you’ll  be 
able  to  find  a fishing  buddy  to  go 
along,  one  who  thinks  and  feels 
about  native  trout  like  you  do. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  enjoy 
some  type  of  native  trout  fishing.  It 
is  inexpensive  and  as  common  as  a 
cancelled  postage  stamp.  You  have 
to  be  exploratory-minded  and  a lover 
of  nature.  Many  times  all  an  outing 
will  produce  is  the  sight  of  a rare 
flower  in  a wild  setting.  You’ll  find 
you  like  fishing,  walking,  and  learn- 
ing to  enjoy  solitude.  At  first,  alone 
in  the  forest,  you  are  impressed  with 
the  silence.  After  a while,  however, 
you  become  aware  that  it  really  isn’t 
quiet  at  all.  The  woodlands  have  a 
sound  of  their  own,  totally  unlike 
anything  else.  When  you  first  enter 
the  wilderness,  you  are  an  intruder, 
and  the  woodland  routine  is  halted. 
As  the  forest  creatures  become  ac- 
customed to  you,  they  resume  normal 
activity.  Then  you  hear  the  grouse 
drumming,  the  squirrel  chattering, 
the  birds  singing,  and  the  chipmunks 
rustling  the  leaves.  There  is  a dignity 
in  nature  if  you  will  but  take  time 
to  appreciate  it;  and  after  a while, 
your  trout  stream  becomes  a wilder- 
ness retreat,  not  just  a fishery. 

One  of  these  days  I’ll  get  Bob 
Logan  out  of  the  Powderhorn,  away 
from  the  bridges  and  into  boondock- 
ville.  He’ll  hear  the  birds  at  day- 
break and  the  peepers  at  dusk.  He 
may  even  end  up  finding  a brook 
trout  utopia  where  the  fish  are  na- 
tive, fat  and  fifteen  inches.  I hope  I 
never  find  it,  though,  because  then 
the  search  would  be  over  and  perhaps 
that  is  the  real  enjoyment — the  quest 
and  desire  to  see  what  is  over  the 
brow  of  a hill  and  around  the  bend 
of  the  next  riffle. 
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Leaky  Boots 

continued  from  page  5 

NEXT  TO  HEAVEN! 

Every  year  I renew  my  mooring 
permit  for  Bradys  Lake  in  the  Poco- 
nos,  not  because  I catch  a tremendous 
amount  of  fish,  (I  do  catch  a few) 
but  for  the  sheer  beauty,  peace  and 
quiet.  This  must  be  next  to  Heaven. 
The  Commission  must  have  had  the 
same  “feeling"  I get  when  I stand 
next  to  its  banks.  This  is  a fisher- 
man’s dream  fulfilled.  Thanks  be  to 
God  for  its  beauty  and  thanks  be  to 
the  Fish  Commission  for  its  pur- 
chase. 

Al  Szychowski 
Pottstown 

COMPLAINT  DEPT. 

I have  a complaint.  After  trout  and 
musky  season  closes,  there’s  a pause 
for  we  women  anglers  to  get  our 
Spring  cleaning  done  before  the  sea- 
son opens  again.  (Isn’t  that  the  rea- 
son the  Fish  Commission  closes  the 
season  at  this  time? ) But,  my  com- 
plaint is,  try  as  I may,  I have  a hard 
time  getting  fishing  out  of  my  mind 
and  concentrating  on  washing  walls. 
Before  I know  it,  I’m  day-dreaming 
again  and  my  sponge  turns  into  my 
“rod”  and  the  water  bucket  into  a 
“stream”  and  I find  my  wrist  “twitch- 
ing” as  I wipe  the  walls.  I “net”  the 
dust  with  my  vacuum  and  “row”  my 
way  through  closets  of  debris.  Final- 
ly, I get  my  mind  off  of  fishing  and 
back  to  work  and  what  happens?  The 
Angler  comes  in  the  mail  and  the 
fever  starts  again!  Just  looking 
through  the  table  of  contents  sends 
my  mind  back  to  the  waters.  You 
“sonofaguns”  are  no  help! 

As  for  my  complaint,  quit  putting 
so  many  good  articles  in  your  maga- 
zine until  the  season  opens  again  and 
I get  my  Spring  cleaning  done. 
Musky  fever— Coho  craze — trout.  . . . 

You  sure  know  how  to  hurt  a gal, 
but  love  the  Angler  anyway.  I’m 
glad  the  Fish  Commission  helps  us 
in  this  way,  too! 

Mrs.  Joanne  Haibach 
Erie 

OK,  Joanne,  thanks!  Now  back  to  the 
suds!  Ed. 

FINE  JOB! 

You  people  are  doing  a fine  job 
on  stocking  the  streams  and  taking 
care  of  our  lakes.  I hope  that  the  in- 
crease in  license  fee  will  pass.  Thank 
you.  Michael  Knapic 

Twin  Rocks 


YOU  NEED  PATIENCE! 

Do  you  have  a lot  of  patience? 
That’s  what  you  need  in  fishing. 
When  you  go  fishing  and  cast  out 
your  line,  you  need  a lot  of  patience. 
You  don’t  pull  it  in  if  the  fish  don’t 
bite  right  after  you  cast.  You  should 
let  the  fish  take  their  time.  When  you 
go  fishing,  don’t  leave  without  your 
patience! 

Monica  Shinko 
Wilkes-Barre 

BLAIR  COUNTY? 

WHERE’S  BLAIR  COUNTY? 

Please  don’t  let  my  subscription  ex- 
pire. Enclosed  is  a check  for  a three 
year  renewal.  No  words  can  describe 
the  satisfaction  that  the  “Angler” 
brings  every  month. 

One  thing  does  bother  me  though. 
When  speaking  or  reading  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s fishing  waters,  Blair  Coun- 
ty is  too  often  overlooked. 

It’s  true  that  surrounding  counties 
have  top  notch  trout  streams  which 
have  a reputation  for  producing  a 
good  number  of  nice  sized  fish.  Penns 
Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Standing  Stone 
Creek,  and  Bald  Eagle  Creek  are  just 
a few  of  those  streams. 

Here  in  Blair  County  we  have 
Clover  Creek,  Piney  Creek,  Canoe 
Creek,  Bobs  Creek,  the  Frankstown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  and 
more.  Many  of  my  fondest  memories 
are  those  as  a boy  along  Blairs  Gap 
Run,  my  hometown  stream. 

The  state  hatcheries  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  a source  of  amaze- 
ment and  wonder  to  me.  All  I can 
say  is  a job  very  well  done  on  pro- 
ducing the  size  and  number  of  trout 
to  the  hatchery  workers. 

The  Waterways  Patrolmen  also  de- 
serve heaps  of  praise  as  they  are  nev- 
er too  busy  to  lend  a helping  hand. 
Small  wonder  why  my  fishing  bud- 
dies and  I are  “Pennsylvania  Anglers” 
Forever! 

Stephen  Fowkes 
Duncansville 

NEW  HEIGHTS 

The  issue  received  today  (read 
cover  to  cover)  indicates  that  a top- 
notch  informational  magazine  can 
achieve  new  heights  by  publishing 
articles,  features  and  photos  of  such 
diverse  nature  that  they  appeal  to  the 
aesthetic  angler  as  well  as  the  casual 
fisherman  who  “just  likes  the  out- 
doors.” 

S.  S.  Chiccitt 
Bethel  Park,  Pa. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

I recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing the  new  fish  cultural  station  at 
Big  Springs.  The  man  on  duty  that 
day  (Good  Friday)  was  very  helpful 
and  cooperative. 

I picked  up  several  free  copies  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  loved  it.  I 
have  been  hunting  in  your  state  for 
4 years  and  this  is  my  second  year 
of  fishing  in  your  fine  state.  Now  I 
want  to  subscribe  to  the  Angler. 

I especially  like  Chauncy  Lively’s 
Fly  Tying.  Most  of  all,  I want  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  helpfulness 
of  your  fish  and  game  officials.  They 
really  cooperate  with  the  sportsman. 

WiLMER  Price 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

NOT  LATE  AT  ALL! 

Sorry  I am  late  with  this  subscrp- 
tion.  When  you  are  climbing  toward 
the  70  year  old  mark,  you’re  prone 
to  forget. 

I like  the  Angler  because  with  the 
descriptive  storys  and  features  I can 
live  them  at  home,  though  I still  fish 
here  in  Maryland.  You  have  con- 
vinced me  that  your  objectives  for  the 
fisherman  in  your  state,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  you  show  in  grow- 
ing, makes  me  feel  I should  fish  in 
Pennsylvania  also. 

William  E.  Row^e 
Elkton,  Md. 

We’ll  go  along  with  that.  Bill!  Ed. 

HE  SAID  IT-WE  DIDN’T 

Enclosed  is  my  remittance  for  a 
three  year  subscription  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  On  5/5/73,  I caught 
my  first  musky,  a 32”,  11  lb.  beauty 
from  the  Allegheny  River  at  Oil  City. 
Pa.  I sincerely  believe  that  this  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the 
outstanding  effort  by  the  Pa.  Fish 
Commission.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Thomes  M.  Fenio 
McKees  Rocks 

NOT  YET 

This  is  one  time  in  my  life  when 
I write  a check  for  five  dollars  with 
a smile  on  my  face.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  is  the  only  item  on  the 
market  that  inflation  has  not  reached. 

Emerson  D.  Portner 
York 


MOVING? 

If  so. 

let  us  know  in  advance. 

We  need 

both  your  old  and  new 

addresses- 

— with  zip  codes. 

AUGUST-1973 
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GROWING 

Fifteen  to  twenty  fishermen  was  a 
big  crowd  for  the  winter  season  four 
years  ago  at  Parker  Dam  State  Park. 
On  December  21,  1972,  there  were 
over  One  Hundred  fishermen  on 
hand  for  the  second  planting  of  fish. 

Edward  W.  Brown 
WP  (Clearfield  Co.) 

“WHY  KIDS  ARE  BORNT 

While  stocking  a stream  in  Wayne 
County,  a statement  was  made  by  a 
small  boy  about  7 years  old,  as  he 
dumped  a net  full  of  fish  in  the  wa- 
ter. He  said,  “Now  I know  why  kids 
are  born,  so  that  they  can  do  the 
work  for  the  grown-ups.”  I thought 
about  it  for  awhile,  looked  around, 
and  I believe  he  is  right.  There  were 
a good  many  healthy  looking  young 
men  standing  there  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  They  would  not  help 
with  a bucket  or  a net  of  fish  and 
there  were  some  stocking  points 
where  they  could  have  been  helpful. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
WP  (Pike  Co.) 

FROGLEGS  ANYONE? 

While  on  patrol  of  Clarion  River 
near  Belltown,  I observed  a chip- 
munk pulhng  a frog  as  large  as  the 
chippy.  I don’t  know  if  the  chipmunk 
was  going  to  have  that  frog  for  sup- 
per or  not.  It  was  a first  for  me. 

Bernard  D.  Ambrose 
WP  (Elk  Co.) 

INQUISITIVE! 

During  the  month  of  February  I 
was  asked  to  present  a program  to 
the  4th  grade  students  at  the  Laurel 
Street  Elementary  School  in  Susque- 
hanna, Pa.  Mrs.  Robson,  the  teacher 
that  organized  the  program,  advised 
me  that  she  was  inviting  several 
State  Agencies  to  come  and  explain 
their  responsibilities  and  services.  I 
selected  to  explain  a brief  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
how  our  funds  are  derived  and  what 
we  spend  them  for.  I also  explained 
fish  identification,  spawning,  seasons, 
sizes  and  creel  limits  and  why  we 


must  have  these  regulations.  You 
could  see  and  sense  the  enthusiasm 
these  students  had.  Many  questions 
were  asked,  such  as,  “Why  do  fish 
have  scales?”  “How  do  fish  sleep?” 
“How  do  you  tell  a male  from  a fe- 
male?” “How  many  eggs  does  a fish 
have?”  plus  many  other  questions. 
It  was  an  interesting  afternoon  just 
knowing  that  these  youngsters  really 
enjoyed  and  learned  something  from 
the  program,  also,  that  every  student 
except  one  had  already  enjoyed  the 
sport  of  fishing. 

Richard  R.  Roberts 
WP  (Susquehanna  Co.) 

WHAT  KIND? 

During  the  West  Penn  Sportsmen’s 
Show  at  the  Civic  Arena  in  Pitts- 
burgh, I was  chatting  with  Outdoor 
Writer,  John  Kubicko,  when  a woman 
walked  up  to  the  stand  and  began  ad- 
miring some  ropes  for  dragging  deer. 
“This  is  what  I needed  last  season,” 
the  lady  offered.  “My  deer  weighed 
200  pounds  and  we  had  a tough  time 
dragging  it  out.”  As  our  conversation 
progressed,  a young  lady  sitting  next 
to  John  was  picking  up  only  bits  and 
pieces  of  what  was  being  said.  Soon 
the  successful  hunter  said,  “It 
weighed  150  pounds  dressed  out.”  To 
this,  the  interested  bystander  in- 
quired, “Oh!  You’re  kidding?”  “No, 
it  weighed  150  pounds  with  the  head 
and  legs  off,”  rephed  the  hunter. 
With  an  amazed  look  sweeping  across 
her  face  the  very  inquisitive  woman 
asked,  “What  kind  of  fish  was  it?” 

Don  Parrish 
WP  (Beaver  Co.) 

DAMES,  DAMES,  DAMES! 

Year  after  year,  I observe  more 
ladies  taking  up  the  sport  of  fishing, 
especially  ice  fishing.  To  some  this 
may  seem  unusual  but  after  all  it  was 
a woman  who  wrote  the  first  known 
essay  on  sport  fishing  back  between 
1406  and  1420.  In  case  anyone  is 
interested  the  title  was  “Treatise  of 
Fishing  with  an  Angle”  by  Dame 
Juliana  Berners! 

Paul  R.  Sowers 
WP  (E.  Warren  Co.) 


GUESS  WHO?? 

Checked  a fisherman  last  winter 
who  was  all  dressed  up  in  his  in- 
sulated snow  suit,  hood  on  and  a 
ski  mask  over  his  face.  The  only 
thing  you  could  see  that  would  as- 
sure you  that  it  was  a human  was 
the  eyes  and  the  mouth.  When  I 
asked  to  see  his  fishing  license  he 
said,  “Every  time  I come  to  this  lake 
you  check  me!  What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  don’t  you  recognize  me?” 
The  last  time  I checked  him  was  in 
July  and  this  time  he  sure  didn’t 
look  like  anyone  I had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 

WP  (Pike  County) 


Chances  Are — 

You  have  a fishing  pal  who  isn’t  quite 
the  fishennan  you’d  like  him  to  be.  He 
doesn’t  understand  why  you  want  to 
leave  so  early  or  stay  so  late.  You  spend 
more  time  explaining  fishing  to  him 
than  you  do  fishing!  Is  it  worth  $2.00  to 
you  for  some  peace  and  quiet? 

Send  him  the  ANGLER  for  a year. 
You’ll  be  amazed  at  how  a year  of  good 
reading  will  improve  his  luck  and 
you’ll  have  more  free  time  for  fishing! 
All  we  need  is  his  name,  address,  and 
ZIPcode — and  the  two  bucks,  of  course. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

I have  seen  Co-operative  Nurseries 
made  of  about  everything  imaginable 
but  the  Sinnemahoning  Sportsmens 
Association  has  come  up  with  the 
prize.  They  are  going  to  repair  the 
base  of  an  old  weigh  scale  near 
Grove  Run  in  Sinnemahoning.  The 
base  measures  about  5 feet  deep  by 
42  feet  long  and  7 feet  wide.  With  a 
little  work  I believe  they  will  come 
up  with  a nice  section  of  raceway. 
Good  luck  fellows! 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
WP  (Cameron  Co.) 

LOST  AND  FOUND 

While  at  the  West  Penn  Sports 
Show,  Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
Wallace  was  looking  over  the  various 
displays,  when  he  felt  a tug  at  his 
arm.  A small  lad  of  about  10  or  12 
years  of  age  was  looking  up  at  him 
and  asked,  “Mister,  can  you  help 
me  find  my  dad?  I was  fishing  at  the 
big  tank,  and  when  I looked  around, 
my  dad  disappeared.” 

Deputy  Wallace,  like  any  good  guy 
“Waterways  Patrolman”  would  do, 
escorted  the  lad  to  the  information 
booth  and  had  the  father  paged. 

James  R.  Smith 
WP  (S.  Allegheny  Co.) 
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MOW’D  THEY  DO  IT? 

As  a Watervyays  Patrolman,  I get 
some  strange  and  rather  amusing 
telephone  calls.  One  morning  I was 
called  at  1:00  am  from  a barroom. 
It  seems  that  the  caller  had  been  told 
it  was  illegal  to  use  vanilla  in  dough- 
balls  while  carp  fishing.  I even  had 
one  a little  more  amusing  just  recent- 
ly. A fellow  called  to  ask  if  I had 
heard  that  the  shad  were  running 
up  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juni- 
ata River  and  the  Augwick  Creek  in 
Huntingdon  County.  I assured  him 
that  I had  not  heard  of  this  run  be- 
fore. I would  certainly  like  to  know 
how  the  shad  by-passed  the  power 
dams  on  the  Susquehanna  River! 

Walter  A.  Rosser 
WP  (Blair  Co.) 

WHITE  PIKE? 

During  the  annual  spring  spawn- 
ing run  of  Northern  Pike  from  the 
Conewango  Creek  to  Akeley  Swamp, 
I received  numerous  reports  of  sight- 
ing of  White  Northern  Pike.  Al- 
though Fish  Commission  and  Sports 
Fisheries  biologists  were  unable  to 
locate  any  specimens,  it  is  certain 
there  are  one  or  more  White  Pike  in 
the  area. 

Paul  R.  Sowers 
WP  (E.  Warren  Co.) 

THE  BEST! 

While  again  working  the  Cleveland 
Sports  Show  at  the  Pa.  Fish  Com- 
mission exhibit,  it  was  gratifying  to 
receive  so  many  compliments  from 
the  out-of-state  fishermen  on  our  pro- 
grams in  Pennsylvania.  “You  have 
wonderful  fishing  water,  and  the 
work  you’re  doing  to  combat  pollution 
is  unbelievable!”  “We’d  buy  a license 
at  any  price  to  fish  in  your  state.” 
“You  have  some  of  the  best  Musky 
and  Walleye  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
which  is  comparable  to  Canada.” 
Nothing  but  fine  remarks  from  these 
people. 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
WP  (Crawford  Co.) 

WAIT,  JUST  AYEAR! 

WP  Shearer  handed  me  a letter  he 
received  on  Feb.  21,  1973,  from  Mr. 
N.  J.  MarsUi,  of  Pittsburgh,  stating 
that  he  had  just  read  of  the  increase 
from  $5.20  to  $7.00.  Mr.  Marsili 
wanted  to  know  how  he  could  pay  the 
difference,  and  to  whom  it  should  be 
sent.  WP  Shearer  sent  a letter  back 
explaining  that  next  year  we  hoped 
it  would  be  law. 

Cloyd  Hollen 
Asst.  Supervisor  (Region  I) 


“DID  I SAY  THE 
WRONG  THING,  DAD?” 

It  is  really  amazing  how  children 
so  innocently  and  honestly  embarrass 
a parent.  While  working  the  Fish 
Commission’s  live  fish  display  at  the 
Harrisburg  Sportsmens  Show,  I had 
the  occasion  to  be  talking  to  a father 
and  his  13  year  old  son.  We  were 
talking  about  what  the  father  thought 
of  a Junior  Fishing  License  for 
children.  The  father  was  very  inter- 
ested and  also  was  quite  interesting 
to  talk  to  as  he  was  explaining  to  me 
how  interested  he  was  in  conserva- 
tion and  especially  how  the  Commis- 
sion should  do  something  about  fish 
hogs  and  truck  followers.  Just  before 
he  left  he  said  he  was  definitely  in 
favor  of  a Junior  License.  I said  to 
his  boy,  “Son,  what  do  you  think 
about  you  having  to  buy  a license?” 
The  child  looked  at  me  very  seriously 
and  said,  “I  think  it’s  great,  because 
if  I have  a license,  dad  won’t  be  able 
to  catch  my  limit  and  his  both  on 
the  first  day,  how  about  it  dad?”  I 
can  tell  you  there  was  one  red  face 
that  quickly  vanished  from  my  pres- 
ence! 

John  E.  Stepanski 
WP  (Dauphin  Co.) 

LAY  ’EM  IN  THERE! 

On  Friday,  May  4,  1973,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry Dept,  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, heliocopters  were  used  to 
stock  the  Lehigh  River.  One  ’copter, 
with  the  Patrolman  aboard,  func- 
tioned as  the  control  ’copter  in  pick- 
ing the  spots;  the  other  carrying  the 
trout  and  laying  them  down,  as  if  in 
bed,  in  the  areas  of  the  river  to  be 
stocked — some  of  which  had  never 
been  reached  before  due  to  remote 
inaccessibility  by  truck.  The  pilots 
were  superb;  when  I use  the  term 
“lay",  that  is  exactly  what  I mean. 

Frederick  W.  Obisen 
WP  (Carbon  Co.) 

“CREEL”  OF  ANOTHER 
COLOR! 

An  old  gentleman  at  Stevenson 
Dam  was  engaged  in  picking  up  fitter 
that  had  been  left  by  others  and  I 
observed  him  for  a few  minutes.  I 
then  took  the  time  to  compliment  him 
on  his  work  and  gave  him  a fitter 
bag.  I know  he  filled  it  at  least  three 
times.  My  hat’s  off  to  persons  who 
will  take  their  limit  of  fitter  instead 
of  fish. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
WP  (Cameron  Co.) 


NO  OPPOSITION 

While  working  at  the  Eastern 
Sportsmens  Show.  Harrisburg,  some 
part  of  every  day  during  the  week 
and  talking  with  many  anglers  not 
one  angler  mentioned  the  proposed 
fishing  license  increase  to  me.  I did 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  a fair  number 
and  all  were  aware  of  the  increase 
but  did  not  seem  to  oppose  it. 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr. 

WP  (Adams/N.  York  Cos.) 

HEREFORD  MANOR’S  HOT! 

Hereford  Manor  Lake  became  the 
first  Fish  Commission  owned  lake  in 
Beaver  County  just  prior  to  trout 
season  this  spring.  Opening  day  was 
standing  room  only!  Special  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Rich  Sallade.  and  I 
put  in  a total  of  62  man  hours  the 
first  two  days.  We  estimated  a total 
of  seven  to  eight  thousand  fishermen 
converged  on  this  47  acre  impound- 
ment. Since  the  opening  day,  Jim 
Cunningham,  former  owner,  has 
watched  an  average  of  400  per  day 
utilizing  the  facility.  Hereford  Manor 
Lake,  long  a favorite  regulated  lake 
in  this  area,  is  being  used  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  from  Beaver, 
Butler,  and  Allegheny  County,  I 
speak  for  everyone  when  I say  thanks 
to  the  Fish  Commission  people  who 
were  instrumental  in  acquiring  this 
new  body  of  water,  I also  hope  we 
have  made  believers  of  those  who 
were  not  in  favor  of  this  investment. 

Don  Parrish 
WP  (Beaver  Co.) 


Statewide — 

continued  from  page  2 
never  prevent  this  type  of  abu.se  and  it  is 
not  expected  to.  Why  isn’t  the  word 
“catch”  removed,  then?  Was  that  going  to 
be  the  next  question?  .A  good  point! 

It  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  have 
served  a good  number  of  years  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division.  \ow  and 
then,  a very  talented  (though  de\ious) 
fisherman  would  quickly  catch  his  limit  of 
eight  stocked  trout  and  continue  fishing — 
handing  the  additional  trout  to  a hereto- 
fore unlucky  friend,  .At  about  this  time  1 
found  it  a great  joy  to  pounce  upon  this 
’’talented  ” culprit  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham — and  with 
considerably  more  succe.ss. 

This  action  was  illegal — bui  whv?  He 
neither  “killed”  them,  nor  "possessed  ” 
them — but  he  did  “catch”  them  and  did 
not  “return  them  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  caught  to  the  waters 
from  which  they  were  taken!” 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Gaudy  colors  on  the  tops  and  sides  of 

surface  plugs  are  great  eye-catchers,  but 
more  for  anglers  than  for  fish.  It  is  the 
belly  of  the  floating  plug  that  the  fish 
sees.  The  best  surface  plugs  have  bellies 
that  give  the  appearance  of  being  scaled 
or  are  colored  various  shades  of  green. 

Your  fishing  waders  should  be  large 

enough  that  they  permit  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, yet  not  so  big  that  they  are  awk- 
ward. The  lighter  the  better,  for  even 
the  lightest  waders  are  vastly  more 
bulky  than  the  clothing  a man  usually 
wears. 

Fish  that  strike  on  a long,  loosely 

handled  line  are  easily  lost.  The  cast 
should  be  no  longer  than  necessary, 
and  slack  in  the  line  should  be  avoided. 

Crickets  work  best  as  trout  bait  when 

they  are  used  during  the  period  of 
dusk,  late  in  the  day. 

Some  anglers  sneer  at  spinning  rods, 

and  in  so  doing  they  overlook  an  im- 
portant fact.  Spinning  outfits  handle 
lures  too  heavy  for  fly  rods  or  too 
light  for  casting  rods.  And  often  that 
"in  between"  lure  is  the  only  one  that 
will  catch  fish. 

When  a pork  rind  fails  to  produce, 

use  a sharp  knife  to  slice  the  free  end 
into  thin  strips.  That  way  it  will  pro- 
duce more  action  in  the  water. 

Fish  close  to  the  shore  when  wind  is 

kicking  up  the  surface  of  a stream  pool 
or  lake.  The  wind  blows  large  insects 
from  shore  vegetation  into  the  water, 
and  fish  are  lying  in  wait  for  such  mor- 
sels. 

Carry  an  extra  reel  holding  a line 

that  has  been  carefully  dressed.  Then 
if  the  line  you  are  using  should  begin 
to  absorb  water  or  get  loggy,  change 
to  the  reel  with  the  perfectly  dry  line. 

Fish  out  every  dry  fly  cast  carefully; 

even  if  the  fly  drags  or  sinks.  Often, 
a sunken  dry  fly,  retrieved  with  skill, 
will  take  a trout. 


When  trout  ignore  your  delicately 

floating  dry  fly,  try  twitching  it  very, 
very  slightly. 

Low  water  challenges  the  stream  fish- 
erman. Avoid  wading  whenever  pos- 
sible. Wear  clothing  that  blends  into 
the  background.  Fish  with  a long  line 
and  leader,  and  when  you  fish  for 
trout  get  down  to  4X  or  5X  leader  tip- 
pets. 

Grasshoppers  impaled  on  hooks  are 

good  bait.  Chances  of  strikes  are  in- 
creased if  a pair  of  slender  white  quill 
wings  are  tied  just  back  of  the  eye  of 
the  hook. 

In  using  a spinner  fly  with  long, 

flowing  hackles,  stop  the  fly  every  now 
and  then  for  a second  or  two.  Fish  often 
will  strike  at  that  moment,  likely  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  unfolding 
hackles. 

Large  trout  like  big  mouthfuls  of 

food.  That  is  why  they  so  often  ignore 
artificial  flies,  but  strike  readily  at  min- 
nows, grasshoppers,  and  worms. 

A proper  range  of  lures  for  use  with 

the  casting  rod  should  include  a surface 
disturber,  a surface  darter,  a shallow 
runner,  a deep  diver,  a darting  spoon, 
a heavy  spinner  and  fly,  jigs,  and  a 
spoon  with  pork  rind. 

You  will  find  pike  in  deep  water 

during  hot  summer  days.  Shallow  water 
near  deep  holes  is  worth  your  atten- 
tion, however,  since  pike  leave  the 
depths  and  feed  in  the  shallows  when 
they  are  hungry. 

Cast  a nymph  slightly  upstream  or 

directly  across  and  allow  the  fly  to 
float  freely  in  the  current.  You  can 
twitch  the  rod  tip  very,  very  gently  to 
impart  irregular  motion  to  the  nymph 
— ^but  a hard  jerk  will  make  the  lure 
move  unnaturally  through  the  water. 

To  make  a wet  fly  on  the  spot,  select 

a dry  fly,  clip  off  the  wings  (or  burn 
them  off  with  a cigarette)  remove  most 
of  the  hackle,  and  there  you  have  it! 


A sudden  beam  of  light  can  ruin 

night  fishing,  but  a light  left  burning 
on  a dock  can  improve  fishing.  The  light 
attracts  insects,  which  attract  baif  fish, 
and  game  fish  will  move  out  of  the 
shadows  to  feed  on  the  little  fish.  Both 
the  bait  fish  and  game  fish  become  ac- 
customed to  constant  light. 

Cast  a fly  or  other  lure  slightly  to 

either  side  of  a feeding  fish,  not  right 
at  the  end  of  its  nose.  Because  of  the 
position  of  their  eyes,  fish  see  objects 
slightly  to  either  side  of  them  more 
easily  than  objects  directly  in  front. 

Don't  use  snaps  and  swivels  on 

spoons  and  plugs.  They  can  interfere 
with  the  action  built  into  the  lure.  Tie 
the  line  directly  to  the  lure.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  fishing  for  sharp-toothed 
fish,  such  as  members  of  the  pike  fam- 
ily, a very  fine  wire  leader  may  be 
used. 

Crickets  are  the  all-time  top  live  bait 

for  big  bluegill  sunfish. 

Carry  worms  in  moist  grass  or  in 

moss  instead  of  soil,  and  they  will  re- 
main lively  and  firm. 

Frogs  must  have  air  and  should  not 

be  crowded  in  the  container. 

If  you  carry  grasshoppers  in  a can, 

punch  holes  in  the  lid  to  give  them  air. 

Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  produce  ac- 
tion by  changing  from  one  size  of  fly  to 
another  than  from  one  pattern,  or  color, 
to  another. 

A warm  summer  shower,  not  too 

severe,  nor  too  long,  often  is  worth 
fishing  through.  This  type  of  rain  fresh- 
ens the  water,  breaks  the  calm  of  the 
surface,  and  frequently  spurs  fish  to  a 
feeding  spree.  And,  no  angler  minds 
getting  a bit  damp  from  an  August 
shower. 


MOVING? 

Please  notify  the  ANGLER. 
We  need  both  your  old  and 
new  address.  Do  it  now!! 
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Stinkhole  Sturgeon 
of  Presque  Isle 

continued  from  page  7 

their  five  longitudinal  rows  of  heavy  scales  or  “buck- 
lers.” The  mouth  is  located  on  the  under  side  of  the 
snout,  in  front  of  which  are  four  fleshy  barbels. 

This  well  written  and  informative  article  says  the 
lake  sturgeon  is  the  largest  fish  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and,  next  to  the  paddlefish  and  the  giant  gar  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  largest  fresh  water  fish  east  of 
the  Rockies.  It  never  reaches  the  great  size  of  the  sea 
sturgeons  ascending  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Coasts. 

Milner,  who  examined  many  in  the  early  seventies, 
saw  none  longer  than  six  feet,  but  heard  reports 
around  the  Lakes  of  larger  sturgeons.  In  1922,  a 
sturgeon  was  taken  in  Lake  Huron  which  measured 
seven  feet,  3 inches,  and  weighed  225  pounds.  This 
still  did  not  compare  in  weight  and  length  with  the 
Lake  Erie  Sturgeon  caught  by  Mr.  Ralph. 

Lake  Erie  sturgeon  are  considered  small  compared 
with  the  big  sturgeon  of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser 
Rivers  of  the  Pacific  drainage.  L.  J.  Farley  of  Prosser, 
Washington,  caught  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima 
River)  an  11  Vi  foot  specimen  weighing  826  pounds. 
A.  B.  Chapman  of  Seattle,  took  (from  the  Columbia 
River)  an  11  Vi  foot  female  near  Kalama,  Washing- 
ton, in  1917.  It  weighed  835  pounds  and  contained 
90  pounds  of  eggs. 

The  largest  of  all  Columbia  sturgeons  reported 
was  taken  near  Vancouver,  Washington,  by  A.  B. 
Chapman  in  May  or  June  of  1912.  It  was  twelve  and 
a half  feet  long  and  weighed  1,285  pounds!  From  the 
Fraser  River,  we  have  a record  of  a lOVi-  foot  stur- 
geon weighing  1,015  pounds.  All  of  these  big  ones 
are  the  white  sturgeon  (Acipenser  transmontanus) 
and  they  must  take  title  to  being  the  biggest  fresb 
water  fish  in  North  America. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  propagation  of 
the  sturgeon  by  artificial  methods  have  been  only 
partly  overcome.  The  breeding  sizes  available  for 
experimental  fish-culture  are  now  so  limited  that  ex- 
termination is  feared. 

However,  we  read  in  a recent  sportsmen’s  maga- 
zine that  small  sturgeon  should  be  left  to  grow  into 
lunkers;  the  huge  fish  should  also  be  turned  back  as 
spawners.  Studies  by  Idaho’s  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment indicate  that  sturgeon  grow  about  two  inches  a 
year.  The  first  spawning  may  come  between  11  and 
22  years  of  age  for  males  and  34  years  for  females. 
Subsequent  spawnings  may  come  from  four  to  nine 
years  apart.  That’s  hardly  rapid  reproduction.  Idaho 
and  Oregon,  therefore,  have  effective  laws  since  Jan- 
uary, 1970,  that  prohibit  the  keeping  of  sturgeon 
caught  in  the  Snake  River. 

Further  description  shows  that  the  sensitive  snout 
and  the  four  barbels  in  front  of  the  mouth  are  used 
in  locating  food  on  the  bottom,  The  method  of  feed- 


ing, according  to  Dr.  Breder,  Jr.,  is  to  cruise  slowly 
along  with  the  barbels  dragging  or  touching  bottom. 
As  soon  as  these  appendages  come  in  contact  with 
some  food  object,  the  tubular  mouth  is  shot  down- 
ward so  that  it  is  directly  over  the  morsel  by  tbe  time 
it  reaches  the  bottom,  the  fish  usually  not  checking 
its  pace.  In  fact,  because  of  the  rather  inflexible  state 
of  the  paired  fins,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  stur- 
geon to  stop  its  forward  motion  abruptly.  This  is 
compensated  for  by  the  comparatively  great  distance 
between  the  sensory  barbels  and  the  mouth. 

Doctor  Breder  continues  by  saying  the  lake  stur- 
geon ascend  streams  in  the  spring  to  spawn,  usually 
in  May  or  June.  They  also  spawn  on  rocky  ledges  near 
shore.  The  eggs  are  glutinous  and  adhere  firmly  to 
sticks,  rocks,  and  other  objects.  Hatching  occurs  in 
a week  or  two. 

The  young,  when  two  or  three  inches  long,  are  pro- 
tected by  their  spine-tipped  buckler  plates,  which  are 
already  well  developed. 

Sturgeons  seldom  live  more  than  two  or  three  years 
in  aquaria,  but  doubtless  would  live  longer  in  cap- 
tivity— were  it  practicable  to  keep  them  in  mud-bot- 
tom pools  and  supplied  with  their  natural  foods. 

In  1880,  the  catch  of  sturgeons  in  the  Great  Lakes 
exceeded  7,000,000  pounds.  In  1917,  it  had  fallen  to 
less  than  1,000,000;  and  in  1936,  to  25,000.  In  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  that  catch 
has  fallen  in  proportion.  When  we  consider,  the  ar- 
ticle says,  that  the  caviar  alone  from  a female  Atlan- 
tic sturgeon  is  worth  more  than  $100,  it  is  easy  to 
realize  what  the  passing  of  this  fish  means.  Even  the 
Russian  sturgeon  is  becoming  more  scarce  as  time 
goes  on.  Such  is  the  rate  at  which  we  are  har\’esting 
our  wild  crops. 

The  sea  sturgeon  have  also  decreased  at  a rapid 
rate  and  fish-culture  has  made  httle  progress  in  prop- 
agating any  of  them. 

The  lake  sturgeon  is  inoffensive  as  far  as  other 
fishes  are  concerned,  except  as  it  may  disturb  their 
eggs,  being  strictly  a bottom  feeder  and  living  on 
mollusks,  crustaceans,  worms,  and  small  plant  life. 
Its  mouth,  devoid  of  teeth,  and  placed  on  the  under- 
surface of  the  head,  is  sucker-hke  in  form  and  can  be 
protruded  downward  like  the  vacuum-action  mouths 
of  suckers. 

It  is  believed  that  on  the  assumption  that  if  Lake 
Erie  sturgeon  could  again  be  made  available  in  tbe 
Erie  area  (since  the  pound  nets  have  not  been  em- 
ployed for  quite  a number  of  years  by  local  Commer- 
cial Fisheries),  we  are  sure  the  memorial  inscription 
of  “Stinkhole  Sturgeon’’  would  never  again  be  ap- 
plied to  their  carcasses  owing  to  the  universal  crav- 
ing for  the  dehcacies  of  caviar  and  hickory  smoked 
sturgeon. 

The  stench  of  “Stinkhole  Sturgeon”  no  longer  both- 
ers Erieland,  because  this  condition  was  eliminated 
when  the  Lake  Erie  Sturgeon  was  practically  exter- 
minated by  this  reckless  and  wanton  method  of  fish- 
ing. 
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This  is  the  west  shore  access  area;  one  of  four  excellent  boat  launching  areas  on  the  lake. 


CAMPING  NEAR 
BALD  EAGLE 


By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


We  had  pulled  into  an  excellent 
private  camping  site  just  out- 
side of  Bellefonte,  north  of  1-80,  and 
I had  intended  to  spend  most  of  my 
time  on  this  stint  fishing  for  trout  at 
the  Fishermen’s  Paradise.  As  it  was, 
I never  tossed  out  a dry  fly  to  any  of 
the  thousands  of  trout  near  the  Ben- 
ner Springs  complex. 

I surveyed  the  Commonwealth  map 
beforehand  and  wanted  to  investigate 
a nearby  new  lake  I noticed  off  Bt. 
220,  just  north  of  Milesburg.  It  was 
Blanchard  Reservoir  and  I later 
learned  the  dam  was  named,  “Foster 
Joseph  Sayers,”  in  memory  of  a 
former  resident  of  this  Center  County 
area  who  was  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
for  his  heroic  services  in  World  War 
II. 

The  park  complex,  centered  around 
the  1,730  acre  lake  which  extends 
nearly  eight  miles  upstream  with  23 
miles  of  shoreline,  is  named  Bald 
Eagle  State  Park. 

We  got  to  know  the  folks  who  care 
for  Bald  Eagle  rather  quickly.  Our 
car  blew  a hose  just  inside  the  en- 
trance and  the  engine  spewed  a cloud 
of  steam  just  as  security  guard  Max 
Young  was  making  his  final  round 
to  close  the  park  gate  for  the  night. 
If  it  were  not  for  his  immediate  and 
excellent  help,  we  might  have  groped 
in  the  dark  for  hours.  While  the 


missus  remained  in  the  stricken  car. 
Young  drove  me  in  his  truck  to  the 
small  community  of  Howard,  midway 
up  the  lake  on  the  other  shore,  where 
a causeway  splits  the  lake  at  its  cen- 
ter, and  we  were  just  in  time  to  get 
the  last  chunk  of  hose  at  a corner 
gas  station  before  it  closed  for  the 
night!  Since  then  I have  added  both 
Vs  and  % inch  hoses  and  extra  clamps 
to  our  traveling  equipment. 

With  Young’s  help  (including  his 
fine  flashlight)  we  managed  to  re- 
pair the  leak  and  then  used  lake 
water  from  Blanchard  to  fill  the 
radiator. 

The  unusual  meeting  fostered  a 
fine  opportunity  to  have  a session  the 
next  morning  with  Park  Foreman 
Rogers  Baumgard,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources, 
who  was  gracious  enough  to  take  us 
for  a boat  ride  around  the  big  water 
area.  Once  out,  Baumgard  immediate- 
ly pointed  to  a spot  near  the  inlet 
(from  which  we  put  out)  to  where 
beavers  were  cutting  a number  of 
large  hemlocks  and  aspens. 

“We’ve  also  had  reports  of  both  a 
Bald  and  Golden  Eagle,  plus  an  otter, 
in  the  area  of  the  park,”  he  added  ex- 
citedly. Bald  Eagle  Park  is  sand- 
wiched between  two  extensive  chunks 
of  mountain  through  which  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  courses  for  a considerable 
distance  and  the  hillsides  are  im- 
pressive everywhere. 

At  least  a dozen  great  blue  herons 
lumbered  into  the  sky  as  we  ap- 
proached the  west  shore  near  the 
dam;  more  evidence  that  wildlife  is 
taking  well  to  the  reformed  ecology 
of  this  area. 

Baumgard  said  that  a total  eamp- 
ing  complex  was  not  expected  until 
a number  of  years  in  the  future  but 
he  hoped  for  100  primitive  sites  on 


the  eastern  shore  back  in  the  wooded 
areas  by  1973.  He  may  be  reached  at 
814-625-2775  for  current  information. 

Downstream  from  the  causeway,  at 
least  four  miles  of  lake  is  available 
for  unrestricted  horsepower  use, 
while  three  large  bays  and  the  lake 
upstream  of  the  causeway,  near 
Howard,  has  a slow-wake  enforce- 
ment. Sailboating  is  becoming  as 
popular  as  power-boating  on  special 
parts  of  Blanchard  and  four  excellent 
boat  accesses  are  operating  a*  the 
present  time  with  fine  parking,  sani- 
tary and  picnic  facilities  nearby.  A 
marina  for  408  boats  is  also  sched- 
uled. Roads  circle  the  lake  on  both 
sides. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  existence 
of  the  lake  which  was  stocked  with  a 
huge  number  of  fish  since  the  valve 
was  closed.  Included  in  Blanchard’s 
stockings  have  been  over  2,325,000 
walleye  fry  in  April,  1971,  wdth 
4,325,000  added  in  the  spring  of 

1972.  Bass  fry  numbered  173,000  in 
June,  1971,  with  160,000  musky  fry 
also  going  into  the  lake  in  May,  1971. 
Huge  resident  muskies  have  already 
been  caught  in  the  dam  outflow  with 
the  largest  measuring  46  inches  and 
weighing  30V2  pounds. 

An  unusual  fish  introduced  into  the 
lake  has  been  the  striped  bass  of 
which  2,800  were  planted  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1971.  A total 
of  10,000  black  crappies,  and  20,000 
channel  catfish  were  also  released, 
both  as  fingerlings,  while  1,200  year- 
ling northern  pike  between  15-17 
inches  long  went  in  on  January  19, 

1973,  as  well  as  1,500  fingerling 
muskies  in  September  of  1972. 

Winter-stocked  trout  are  also  avail- 
able as  well  as  pickerel.  Fish  Commis- 
sion researchers  also  add  that  “high 
water  on  upper  Spring  Creek,  due  to 
Hurricane  Agnes,  may  have  washed 
some  cold  water  species  into  Sayre; 
so  don’t  be  surprised  if  some  big 
trout  are  caught  in  the  future.” 

Many  of  these  stocked  fish  should 
be  providing  excellent  angling  en- 
joyment by  this  fall. 

Constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Eng- 
ineers, Bald  Eagle  Park  is  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  with  the  water  supply 
coming  from  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  flow- 
ing through  Milesburg,  less  than  10 
miles  to  the  south.  The  park  is 
reached  from  Rt.  220,  north  from 
Milesburg,  or  from  Rt.  504  to 
Howard.  Remember,  Fishermen’s 
Paradise  is  also  at  your  elbow,  just  a 
few  miles  to  the  south. 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania's  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
...  of  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


After  the  recent  four-part  “How- 
To-Do-It”  series,  it  seems  prop- 
er to  get  back  into  the  treatment  of 
individual  clubs  with  a model  ex- 
ample. 

Such  a cooperative  nursery  is  the 
West  Cain  Sportsmen’s  Hibernia  Park 
Nursery  in  Chester  County.  These  fel- 
lows have  some  things  going  for  them 
that  are  not  necessarily  available  to 
other  clubs  which,  in  part,  accounts 
for  their  attractive  site  and  nursery 
development.  Hard  work  and  interest 
are  all  part  of  the  package,  too. 

The  nursery  is  located  in  the  Hiber- 
nia Park  Complex,  a fine  nature  lore 
and  recreational  center  operated  by 
Chester  County  as  a county  park. 
There  are  a number  of  advantages  to 
this  setup.  One  of  them  is  the  twenty- 
four  hour  patrol  of  the  area  which  re- 
duces vandalism  and  the  human 
predator  problem.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  financial  sup- 
port the  club  receives  from  the  park 
budget.  Briefly,  the  arrangement  is 
this;  the  club  provides  the  feed,  and 
the  park  system  is  responsible  for 
construction  and  maintenance. 

There  is  a close  affiliation  between 
park  staff  and  club  members  with 
many  of  the  men  playing  dual  roles. 
Frank  Chambers,  the  park  superin- 
tendent, who  met  us  on  our  visit,  is 
an  active  club  member.  James  Mohr, 
who  was  with  the  group,  is  an  active 
club  member,  too,  is  also  captain  of 
the  park  security  guards.  Other  ac- 
tives in  the  project  include:  Bruce 
Rutledge — club  president,  and  Albert 
Ammon — nursery  manager. 

But,  getting  to  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  nursery,  we  said  it  is  a 
model,  and  it  is.  Beginning  with  the 
intake  system,  the  whole  project  is 
just  about  right  “out  of  the  book.” 
The  intake  dam  is  strong,  backs  up 
an  adequate  head  of  water,  and  al- 
lows for  overflow  and  reasonable 
high  water.  The  actual  intake  itself 
is  guarded  against  debris  by  a series 
of  grates  and  graduated  screens. 
Water  is  piped  underground  to  the 
raceway  with  control  valves  for  rate 


of  flow.  The  pipe  is  also  below  the 
frost  line,  with  clean-out  boxes  at 
various  points. 

The  raceway  itself  is  of  cement 
block  construction,  built  pretty  much 
to  the  exact  specs  of  Fish  Commission 
design  plans.  Screens  cover  the  unit 
and  can  be  hooked  up  out  of  the  way 
against  an  attractive  fence  and  guard 
rail  setup.  At  the  time  of  our  visit, 
the  screens  were  covered  with  plastic 
sheeting  to  keep  out  winter  debris 
and  reduce  freezing  conditions  with- 
in the  raceway. 

Additional  facilities  include  an  at- 
tractive storage  and  food  processing 
building.  The  outside  is  in  keeping 
with  general  construction  throughout 
the  park.  The  interior  is  well-lighted, 
with  a work  bench  for  meat  grinding 


View  of  intake;  grates  restrain  debris. 


and  other  work.  Comfort  is  supplied 
by  thermostatic  electric  heat,  lavora- 
tory  facilities,  and  other  conven- 
iences. The  whole  area  of  the  nursery 
is  well-lighted  with  double  mercury 
vapor  lights,  operating  from  a “day- 
time-nighttime”  time  switch. 

The  nursery  is  in  its  second  year 
of  operation,  having  been  approved 
in  1971.  Plans  call  for  an  additional 
fifty  feet  of  raceway  to  be  added  to 
the  present  raceway.  The  intake  sys- 
tem, water  supply,  and  general  lay- 
out of  the  original  site  was  planned  to 
include  the  proposed  extension. 

Trout,  produced  in  the  Hibernia 


MOVING? 

If  possible,  notify  us  in  advance. 
We  need  both  your  old  and  new 
address  to  insure  uninterrupted 
mailing  of  your  ANGLER. 


Nursery,  are  stocked  in  waters  wdth- 
in  the  park.  Streams  involved  would 
include  parts  of  the  Brandywine 
Creek  and  Birch  Run.  These  w’ater- 
courses  are,  of  course,  open  to  public 
fishing;  but  the  stocking  is  done 
within  the  park  complex  as  an  added 
attraction  to  users  of  the  park  and  to 
justify  the  use  of  county  funds, 
through  the  park  budget,  to  help  de- 
fray the  costs  of  construction  and 
operation. 

Now,  before  some  of  the  rest  of  you 
cooperative  nursery  fellows  feel  too 
green  with  envy,  it  hasn’t  all  been 
a bed  of  roses  for  the  Hibernia 
Nurserymen.  Agnes,  for  example, 
gave  them  a very  bad  time.  The  w’hole 
area  was  under  water  and  a large 
number  of  their  fish  were  lost,  or 
died  as  a result  of  turbid  waters  and 
related  problems.  The  survivors  of 
that  disaster  looked  good  and  w'ere 
growing  nicely  at  the  time  of  our 
winter  visit. 

In  summary,  the  general  success 
and  potentially  bright  future  of  this 
particular  nursery  seems  to  be  direct- 
ly related  to  careful  planning,  seeking 
and  following  advice  from  the  profes- 
sionals (the  Cooperative  Nursery 
staff),  and  having  the  unusual  ad- 
vantage of  financial  support  from 
the  county  park  budget  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  round-the-clock  secur- 
ity patrol— an  unfortunate  but  in- 
creasing necessity  these  days. 

So,  if  you’re  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  state  and  are  interested 
in  observing  a text-book  cooperative 
nursery  in  operation,  check  in  at  the 
Hibernia  Park  and  look  over  the  West 
Cain  Sportsmen’s  project.  While  you 
are  there,  you  might  also  enjoy  the 
other  attractive  facilities  and  natural 
beauty  of  Chester  County’s  public 
park. 
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An  ardent  fly  fisherman,  EARL  MUR- 
RAY, of  Dillsburg,  holds  one  of  his  many 
catches.  This  nice  29-inch,  11-pound 
brown  trout  was  taken  from  the  Yellow 
Breeches  on  his  fly  rod  and  an  Adams  fly. 


A Drums  fisherman,  MARK  NOVAT- 
NAK,  holds  his  beauty — a 23-inch,  7- 
pound  largemouth  bass  caught  on  his  bait 
casting  rod  with  a crazy  crawler.  He  made 
the  catch  last  September. 


EDWARD  RITZ  holds  the  all  time  rec- 
ord-breaker— a 22-inch,  4-pound,  5-ounce 
brook  trout  taken  on  his  fly  rod  with  a 
white  streamer.  Ed  lives  in  Millersville 
and  took  the  fish  at  Penns  Creek. 


EMERY  VAN  HORN,  JR.,  of  Kersey, 
holds  a nice  brown  trout  caught  from  the 
Kinzua  Dam  Trailwaters  on  a rapala  late 
last  December.  It  measured  27'/i-iriches 
and  weighed  7-pounds,  9-ounces. 


Young  LARRY  KLINE  was  fishing  in  a 
farm  pond  near  Reading,  in  Berks  Coun- 
ty, when  he  caught  his  nice  18-inch,  2*/2- 
pound  largemouth  bass.  He  was  using  a 
purple  worm  for  bait. 


A Hollidaysburg  angler,  MELVIN 
STRINGFELLOW,  Sr.,  caught  his  large 
41 -inch,  20-{X)und  musky  on  a minnow  at 
Raystown  Dam  in  Hintingdon  County. 
That  will  sure  make  a few  meals! 


KERRY  WHITE,  of  York,  holds  his  17- 
inch,  2-pound  brook  trout  caught  in 
Mountain  Creek,  Cumberland  County, 
during  October,  1972.  He  was  using  spin- 
ning gear  and  a C.  P.  Swing. 


EDWARD  SIEMINSKI,  11,  of  Tarentum, 
is  delighted  with  his  catch  of  a hugh  43>/2-  ; 
inch,  23%-pound  musky  from  the  Mouth  j 
of  Bull  Creek,  Allegheny  County.  He 
caught  it  on  a night  crawler.  ; 


Bethlehem  Angler,  MICHAEL  MARTIN, 
holds  a 22-inch,  6-pound  smallmouth  bass 
which  he  caught  in  the  Delaware  River, 
Northampton  County,  last  April.  He  used 
spinning  gear  and  a shad  dart. 


Young  KENNETH  KOLENIK,  12,  of 
Leechburg,  caught  this  26-  inch  carp  from 
Armstrong  County’s  Allegheny  River  last 
March.  It  weighed  7-pounds,  12-ounces,  and 
Kenneth  received  a citation  for  this  one. 
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The  Reverend  LESTER  LUTZ,  of  Fern- 
dale,  proudly  shows  his  21  Vi-inch,  5-pound 
smallmouth  bass  caught  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  above  Easton  last  September. 
A very  fine  catch! 


ROBERT  SHOEMAKER,  of  Shickshinny, 
caught  his  24-inch,  7%-pound  largemouth 
bass  from  a jx)nd  in  Wyoming  County 
in  October  1972.  We  don’t  see  too  many 
largemouth  bass  this  large! 


"1 


MARK  RUSNAK,  14,  of  Freedom,  caught 
his  25Vi-inch,  5Vi-pound  northern  pike  on 
1 minnow  from  Lake  Wilhelm  last  Decem- 
ber. He  earned  a Pennsylvania  Angler 
funior  Citation  for  this  one! 


.A  musky  fisherman,  ROBERT  KOHR, 
holds  his  43V4-inch.  19-pound  musky  taken 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Lancaster 
Co.  on  a white  bucktail.  He  lives  in  Hum- 
melstown  and  made  the  catch  in  December. 


LOUIS  W.  GRIST,  of  Bessemer,  gets  help 
from  his  father  to  hold  the  SU/a-inch,  15- 
pound  carp  he  took  with  his  bow  and 
arrow'  at  Bessemer  Lake,  in  Lawrence  Co., 
last  August. 


ELI  LUTERON,  of  Patterson  Heights, 
gets  help  from  WP  Don  Parrish  to  hold 
his  first  musky  catch,  a 45-inch,  26-pounder 
caught  from  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in 
May  ’72.  It  was  taken  on  a nightcrawler. 


The  Allegheny  River  was  the  scene  of 
JOHN  SUDUL,  JR’S  catch  of  his  30-inch 
walleye  caught  on  his  spinning  gear  with 
a sucker  last  November.  John  lives  in 
Warren,  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 


TOM  B.ANOT.AI,  of  .Allentown,  caught 
his  nice  22'/2-inch  rainbow  trout  from 
Jordan  Creek  in  Lehigh  County  with 
spinning  rod  and  cheese  last  June,  1972. 
That’s  a lot  of  Rainbow,  Tom! 


STANLEY  KAMINSKI,  of  McKeesport, 
was  fishing  at  Presque  Isle  Bay  when  he 
landed  his  36-inch,  10-pound  northeni 
pike.  It  hit  a yellow  shyster  on  his  spin 
casting  gear  last  December. 


CH.ARLES  S\VED.A,  SR.,  of  .Masontown, 
caught  this  huge  31-inch,  10-pound  wall- 
eye on  his  spinning  rod  and  a flatfish  from 
the  .-Mlegheny  River  in  Forest  Countv  last 
October. 
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Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  3 

A third  factor  to  consider  is  the 
selection  of  bait  or  lures.  Fishing  in 
the  thermoclime,  you’ll  find  that  the 
game  fish  and  the  panfish  are  there. 
But  so  are  their  “young  of  the  year,” 
plus  all  the  minnows  and  their  fry. 
This  represents  milhons  of  fish  swim- 
ming around.  The  larger  panfish  and 
the  game  fish  feed  heavily  on  these. 
Trying  to  keep  small  minnows  ahve, 
the  size  they  are  feeding  on,  is  nigh 
onto  impossible.  You  must  improvise. 
Small  streamers  or  spinners  fished 
real  slow,  with  a jerky,  erratic  motion 
to  simulate  injured  or  sick  fish  will 
work  now. 

Other  baits  that  are  good  too  are 


small  helgrammites,  water  worms 
(crane  fly  larva)  and  bass  bugs  (dra- 
gon fly  nymphs).  Grasshoppers, 
hooked  hghtly  behind  the  collar  on  a 
fine  wire  hook  and  drifted  at  the 
proper  depth,  are  also  relished  by 
the  bass  and  the  panfish. 

One  bait  that  very  few  fishermen 
use  today  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
cricket.  Over  the  years  these  black 
beauties  have  accounted  for  many  a 
stringer  full  of  plump  bluegills  and 
smallmouth  bass.  A light  hook,  size 
12,  under  the  collar,  and  a split  shot 
to  keep  it  down,  are  all  that  is  needed 
— the  fish  will  do  the  rest. 

To  collect  your  own  crickets,  take 
a few  pieces  of  cardboard  or  carpet 
and  place  them  in  a field  or  grassy 
area.  When  the  sun  begins  to  rise. 


the  nocturnal  cricket  will  crawl  under 
them  to  seek  protection  from  the 
heat  and  the  light.  When  you  pick 
these  covers  up  in  the  morning,  there 
should  be  a few  baits  hiding  under 
each  of  them.  Keep  your  crickets  in 
a wire  cage  with  some  grass  and 
some  bread  crumbs  for  food.  Store  in 
a cool  dark  place  and  they  will  last 
for  quite  a while. 

Wet  flies  are  good  producers  too, 
during  these  times.  Patterns  hke  the 
McGinty  and  the  Wooly  Worms  are 
the  best.  When  you  tie  these  flies,  use 
an  underbody  of  lead  wire  to  make 
them  sink  rapidly.  A gentle  twitching 
of  the  rod  tip  imparts  movement  to 
the  hackles  and  the  bluegills,  crappie, 
and  rock  bass  respond  well  to  wet 
fly  fishing  in  August. 


Fishing  Fancies 

continued  from  page  9 

into  the  skillet,  placed  it  over  the  fire, 
and  dressed  the  fish.  Then  I put  some 
flour  into  a paper  bag,  tossed  a dozen 
smelt  into  it,  grasped  the  open  end 
and  shook  it  vigorously.  I popped  the 
flour  covered  dehcacies  into  the  oil 
where  they  sizzled  to  a golden  brown. 

My  activity  and  the  aroma  of  the 
fried  smelt  attracted  a few  of  the  op- 
posite sex  who  were  also  on  the  shore. 
Soon  I was  conducting  cooking  les- 
sons and  passing  out  samples  of  my 
culinary  skills  and  enjoying  every 
minute  of  it.  Shortly,  I saw  my  wife 
walking  down  the  shore  towards  me 
at  a brisk  pace,  the  cooking  fire  re- 
flecting in  her  eyes.  The  cooking  les- 
son came  to  an  abrupt  halt  and  she 
decided  that  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
wasn’t  that  bad  after  all. 

When  a friend  introduced  me  to 
ice  fishing  some  years  ago,  I got  the 
bug  and  invested  in  a modest  inven- 


Blue Trout 

continued  from  page  19 

it  has  worked  well  for  me  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  in  nor- 
thern Georgia,  on  the  Little  Tennes- 
see in  eastern  Tennessee,  and  on 
many  other  trout  streams. 

Here’s  a few  helpful  hints. 

In  the  trunk  of  your  car,  take  a 
four-quart  cast  aluminum  dutch  oven, 
a two-quart  pot  and  a wore  grill.  I 
use  the  one  from  my  Weber  outdoor 
cooker,  it  must  be  large  enough  to 
hold  both  pots.  Before  leaving  on 
your  trip,  make  the  two  quarts  of 
mixture  as  called  for  in  the  forego- 
ing recipe.  Bottle  it  in  two  quart 


tory  of  equipment.  However,  my  luck 
wasn’t  as  great  as  my  enthusiasm 
and  I went  through  a long  frustrat- 
ing dry  spell  during  my  first  year  on 
the  ice. 

This  prompted  me  to  proclaim  to 
my  better  half  one  Sunday  that  I 
was  going  ice  fishing  and  if  I didn’t 
catch  anything,  I was  going  to  get 
rid  of  my  gear  and  spend  my  week- 
ends watching  football  on  the  boob- 
tube.  She  breathed  a deep  sigh  of 
relief  and  asked,  “Is  that  a promise?” 

“Certainly,”  I replied. 

“OK,”  she  said,  “I’m  going  to  hold 
you  to  it.” 

As  I went  out  of  the  door  and  into 
the  garage,  I could  swear  that  I 
heard  her  say  something  like,  “Lord, 
don't  make  them  bite  today.” 

Since  I was  having  a run  of  bad 
luck,  I figured  that  my  chances  of 
catching  something  were  improving. 
I was  also  beginning  to  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  emotional  prom- 
ise that  I had  made. 


bottles,  cap  tightly  and  place  them  in 
the  ice  chest  with  beer  and  butter. 
Pack  the  salt,  thyme  and  bread  in 
the  four-quart  oven.  Wash  and  dry 
the  small,  new  potatoes  and  pack 
them  in  the  smaller  pot.  Place  the 
tops  on  both  pots,  and  tape  them  with 
heavy  tape. 

When  you  are  ready  to  cook,  place 
a log  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  and 
straddle  them  with  the  grill. 

Cover  the  potatoes  in  the  smaller 
pot  with  water,  add  salt,  thyme  and 
put  them  on  one  side  of  the  grill  to 
boil.  Draw  the  trout,  snip  off  the 
fins  and  dry  them. 

Pour  the  two  quarts  of  mixture  into 
the  four-quart  oven,  and  place  it  on 


The  sun  was  obscured  and  the 
day  was  crisp  and  cold  with  a chill 
factor  that  knocked  the  temj>erature 
down  to  about  10  above.  And  as  I hit 
the  ice,  I was  determined  not  to  go 
home  empty  handed. 

As  it  turned  out,  I stayed  out  on 
the  ice  until  almost  dark  before  I 
found  the  perch.  When  I got  home 
all  smiles,  my  wife  accepted  this  as 
another  defeat  for  the  as  yet  un- 
known “women’s  lib.” 

The  day  she  decided  to  go  ice  fish- 
ing with  me  was  truly  memorable. 
We  were  out  shopping  and  she  pur- 
chased a pair  of  electric  socks  pow- 
ered by  batteries.  The  clerks  got  a 
good  giggle  when  she  asked  innocent- 
ly, “Can  I get  shocked  from  them?” 
It’s  been  quite  a while  since  any 
excitement  has  been  stirred  up 
around  the  house  as  a result  of  my 
piscatorial  endeavors  and  peace  pre- 
vails. Of  course  my  wife  is  outnum- 
bered four  to  one  and  she’s  joined 
us.  We’re  a fishing  family  at  last! 


the  other  side  of  the  grill.  When  it 
comes  to  a boil,  drop  in  the  trout  and 
simmer,  uncovered,  until  the  trout 
turns  blue;  eight  to  ten  minutes. 
When  they  flake  easily,  take  them 
out  and  coat  them  with  butter. 

You  will  be  more  than  repaid  by 
your  efforts  put  forth  in  this  type  of 
cooking  for  the  compliments  of  your 
fishing  friends  and  your  own  satis- 
faction of  the  delicate  and  distinctive 
flavor  of  the  trout  won’t  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

Do  as  I now  do,  go  after  the  small 
trout.  Use  small  lures,  you’re  nearly 
always  assured  of  catching  enough 
small  trout  to  provide  this  kind  of 
feast. 
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TAKim  A aOSER  LOOK 


by  Tom  Fegely 


The  Unseen  Amphibians 
Part  II 

Spring  Salamanders  (photo  A) 

This  family  is  grouped  together 
by  its  red,  orange  or  salmon 
coloration  and  black  spots.  Pennsyl- 
vania inhabitants  include  the  North- 
ern Red  and  Northern  Spring 
Salamanders.  As  the  family  name 
implies,  they  are  largely  dependent 
on  springs  and  other  cold,  flowing 
waters.  There  they  may  take  up  to 
three  years  to  lose  their  gills.  By 
then  they  are  about  four  inches  long 
and  move  onto  land.  Now  their  insect 
and  worm  diet  changes  to  include 
other  smaller  salamanders  as  well. 
The  Northern  Red  is  sometimes 
used  as  bass  bait,  especially  in  the 
South. 

Brook  Salamanders  (photo  B) 
The  brook  salamanders  are  crea- 
tures of  small  streams  and  other  wa- 
ters where  predatory  fish  are  few.  The 
Northern  two-lined  species  lives 


along  stream  borders  and  under  near- 
by woodland  stones  and  leaf  mold. 
Its  golden  cousin  with  the  handsome 
“herring  bone”  suit,  the  Long-tailed 
Salamander,  is  more  terrestrial  in 
nature.  Most  brook  salamanders  are 
yellow  in  color,  hence  they  are  also 
known  as  “yellow  salamanders”.  Be- 
cause the  two-lined  spends  much 
time  in  water  it  has  accustomed  itself 
to  feeding  on  stonefly  and  mayfly 
nymphs.  The  land-roving  long- 
tailed chases  down  and  eats  centi- 
pedes, spiders  and  terrestrial  insects 
found  under  rocks. 

Newts  (Efts)  (photos  C and  D) 
The  Red-spotted  Newt  is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  salamander  in 
the  state.  After  being  born  in  water 
it  matures  into  a “red  eft”  which  is 
often  found  wandering  about  the 
forest  floor  after  a rainstorm.  Upon 
reaching  sexual  maturity  two  or  three 
years  later,  they  return  to  water  and 
take  on  a red-spotted,  olive  coloration. 
Here  they  go  through  an  elaborate 
courtship  and  mating  ritual.  ( see 
March  1970  Pa.  Angler). 


Various  other  salamanders  can  be 
found  within  the  Keystone  borders 
The  Four-toed  Salamander,  the 
state  s smallest,  lays  its  eggs  in  moss 
overhanging  water  so  that  the  larvae 
drop  in  as  they  hatch.  It  is  also  unique 
in  that  a special  groove  around 
the  tail  facilitates  detachment  if  a 
predator  happens  to  grab  it.  Other 
“tailed”  amphibians  include  the  slen- 
der Wehrle’s  Salamander  found  in 
14  western  counties  and  the  localized 
Ravine,  Green  and  Appalachian 
Seal  Salamanders. 

To  learn  more  about  these  secretive 
and  interesting  creatures,  ask  your 
local  Waterways  Patrolman  for  a 
copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission’s “Pennsylvania  Reptiles  and 
Amphibians.”  Or,  for  the  outdoors- 
man  who  is  especially  interested  in 
“herps,”  the  “Field  Guide  To  Reptiles 
And  Amphibians”  by  Roger  Conant. 
curator  of  the  Philadelphia  Zoo,  will 
more  than  do  the  job.  (Peterson  Field 
Guide  Series,  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.) 

Discovering  the  great  variety  of 
salamanders  around  the  state  can  be 
an  interesting  and  educational  side- 
light to  any  angling  or  camping  trip. 
Most  of  them  make  good  pets  and  can 
be  kept  in  a moist  terrarium.  Feed 
them  small  worms  and  insects,  slugs, 
or  even  bits  of  meat.  Why  not  give 
“salamandering”  a try  this  summer? 
You  just  might  enjoy  it! 


(A)  Northern  Red  Salamander  (Pseudotriton  ruber) 
(C)  Red  Eft  (land  stage)  (Diemictylus  viridescens) 


-A-  (B)  Long-tailed  Salamander  (Eurycea  Longicouda) 

(D)  Red-spotted  Newt  (woter  stoge)  (Diemictylus  viridescens) 


‘The  Allegheny  River — near  Tionesta 


Photo  by  Edward  T.  Gray 


That’s  a lot  of  water  out  there — 

and  just  waiting  to  be  fished! 
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ADOPT 
A STREAM 


In  August.  1972,  this  column  addressed  itself  to  the  damage  wrought  upon  our  state  by  Hurricane  Agnes, 
and  made  a plea  for  restraint  in  stream  clearance  works  being  demanded  from  all  directions  in  the 
aftermath. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Fish  Commission,  which  led  in  the  fight  to  prevent  these  shortsighted  abuses, 
a great  deal  of  channelization  was  performed  in  the  guise  of  "stream  improvement’  or  “flood  protection.” 
All  of  us  felt  the  sublime  thrill  of  driving  to  our  favorite  stream  this  spring  or  summer,  fantasizing  a 
memorable  day  angling  in  its  mysterious  depths,  but  all  too  many  of  us  had  that  vision  brutally  dashed  aside 
upon  discovering  that  the  anticipated  shaded  pools,  riffles,  and  undercut  banks  had  been  turned  into  a 
straight,  wide,  open,  shallow  ditch,  of  even  gradient,  virtually  devoid  of  aquatic  life,  its  water  already  un- 
naturally warm  by  this  new  exposure  to  the  sun,  I'm  sure  that  if  you  were  among  those  to  come  upon  this 
all  too  prevalent  sight  without  warning  this  past  year,  you  felt  the  same  sunken  feeling  . . . akin  to  loss 
of  a dear  friend,  who,  like  that  stream,  had  been  part  of  your  life. 

Nor  will  it  enhance  your  hopes  for  the  future  to  learn  that  studies  have  shown  that  as  long  as  40  years 
later,  channelized  streams  were  still  supporting  as  little  as  a mere  10%  of  their  former  aquatic  life.  Most 
of  these  dredged  sections  could  not  be  stocked  in  1973  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  because,  in 
their  present  condition,  they  would  not  support  trout. 

I’m  not  going  to  discount  the  damage  done  to  Pennsylvania  fishing,  especially  trout  fishing,  because  it  is 
too  obvious  to  all.  We  are  now  watching  the  second  phase  of  stream  work  being  accomplished  through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  to  insure  that  further  damage  is  minimized. 

But,  is  the  situation  hopeless?  ABSOLUTELY  NOT!  Our  state  is  taking  the  strongest  action  in  history 
to  reduce  pollution  and  improve  the  quality  of  all  of  our  waters,  and  this  effort  has  already  resulted  in 
the  rapid  recovery  of  many  formerly  badly  polluted  streams  to  greatly  improved  quality.  Within  the  past 
decade,  we  have  experienced  the  worst  drought  and  worst  flood  in  history,  and  we’ve  come  through  both 
in  surprisingly  good  shape.  Nature  has  a wonderful  way  of  bouncing  back!  Stop  the  source  of  pollution 
and  the  stream  readily  cleanses  itself;  end  the  drought  or  flood  and  aquatic  life  will  quickly  recover.  But 
it  takes  much  longer  for  a stream  to  overcome  the  destruction  wrought  by  channelization.  The  recovery 
against  well  stabilized  artificial  dikes  would  require  many  decades  and  new  floods.  The  natural  meander 
and  “stair-step”  shape  of  the  bed  profile  of  our  streams  has  been  removed;  replaced  by  man’s  “improve- 
ments.” Anything  we  can  do  to  help  the  stream  reestablish  its  natural  characteristics  will  pay  surprising 
dividends  over  the  years.  Often,  no  more  than  a strategically  placed  boulder  or  two  is  required  to  start 
self-recovery.  For  quicker  and  more  certain  results,  rock  or  log  deflectors,  or  diversions,  will  be  required. 

While  we  in  the  Fish  Commission  realize  how  great  the  need  is  to  restore  the  affected  stretches  of  our 
streams,  we  are  a small  organization  and  are  able  to  provide  only  advisory  services  and  guidance.  So,  it’s 
up  to  you — fishermen,  sportsmen,  environmentalists,  or  just  plain  outdoor-loving  people  to  put  your  shoulders 
to  the  task. 

I would  like  to  see  every  sporting  and  environmentally  oriented  organization  in  Pennsylvania  “adopt” 
a section  of  a channelized  stream  for  improvement  purposes.  Your  Fish  Commission  will  support  this  effort 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  ability,  and  will  give  recognition  for  work  performed  in  the  form  of  stream- 
side  signs,  cei'tificates,  and  the  results  of  these  efforts  will  be  publicized  in  the  Angler. 

Throughout  the  nation,  September  22,  1973  has  been  officially  proclaimed  as  “National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day.”  As  your  contribution  to  the  fishing  aspect,  how  about  making  the  adoption  of  a stream  for  resto- 
ration a club  project?  Make  it  a subject  at  your  group’s  next  meeting  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 
Contact  your  District  Waterways  Patrolman  for  his  opinion  on  where  to  begin.  He’s  supported  by  one  of 
our  six  Assistant  Regional  Supervisors  who  also  serve  as  Stream  Improvement  Advisors,  and  they’ll  need 
to  know  which  stream  you  are  “adopting.”  Don’t  forget  to  take  “before  and  after”  pictures — we’ll  be 
happy  to  publish  them. 

Our  hatcheries  have  more  fish  to  stock  than  ever  before,  and  improvements  and  expansions  to  our  facil- 
ities insure  continuation  of  this  trend.  You  can  reestablish  homes  for  these  fish  in  your  favorite  stream. 
The  important  thing  is  to  get  started — these  channelized  streams  need  your  help! 
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ON  THE  COVER:  Thomas  Ormsby 
made  a trip  from  his  home  in  White- 
marsh,  Maryland,  to  Beltzville  Reser- 
voir in  Carbon  County,  to  do  battle 
with  this  fine  Tiger  Muskellunge. 
Stan  Paulakovich,  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  and  with  a loaded 
camera,  made  this  fine  cover  photo. 
We've  been  contending  that  this  new 
impoundment  was  going  to  provide 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  with  some 
real  fishing,  and  this  ought  to  be 
proof!  The  "Tiger"  has  the  most  de- 
sirable traits  of  each  of  his  "parents" 
— the  good  growth  of  the  musky, 
and  the  "hit  anything"  attitude  of 
the  northern  pike. 


Our  monthly  mail  is  something 
you  wouldn’t  believe! 

Most  of  it  is  a pleasure  to  read. 
“The  Fish  Commission  is  to  be  com- 
mended,” “Your  Patrolman  in  

County  couldn’t  have  been  more  help- 
ful,” “Thanks  for  the  nice  load  of 
trout,”  or  “Great  Magazine.”  That’s 
about  the  size  of  most  of  it. 

Then,  there’s  the  “Stock-and- 
don’t-stock”  controversy  which  is 
resurrected  about  late  April  or  early 
May  each  year.  Most  mail  in  that  re- 
gard is  from  sincerely  concerned  an- 
glers who  actually  believe  they’ve 
finally  come  up  wdth  the  solution  to 
“truck-following”  and  the  like.  Sud- 
denly, everyone’s  an  expert  in  trout 
management.  This  is  unusual,  since 
our  biologists,  many  of  whom  have 
been  at  it  most  of  their  lives,  don’t 
pretend  to  know  all  the  answers. 

We  note  a “pure  white”  or  “pure 
black”  attitude  toward  management 
problems,  which,  based  on  the  obser- 
vations of  over  a century  of  fish  man- 
agement, we  know  must  sometimes 
be  considered  in  the  gray  areas. 
Many  would  like  nine  out  of  every 
ten  streams  in  the  state  designated 
“Wilderness”  streams — flat  out — oth- 
ers would  like  the  Fish  Commission 
to  take  a perfectly  good  (or  as  near- 
ly so  as  possible)  native  brook  trout 
stream^ — one  sustaining  a natural 
reproduction  capable  of  providing  a 
fishery  commensurate  with  its  size 


and  the  fishing  pressure  it  receives — 
and  load  it  up  with  hatchery  trout. 
Too  many  fail  to  realize  that  we  need 
to  consider  some  of  those  “in-be- 
tween” areas — the  gray  areas  allud- 
ed to  above. 

Decisions,  either  “to-stock” — or 
“not-to-stock,”  come  from  our  man- 
agement section  with  no  sentimen- 
tality attached.  They  are  the  result 
of  research — unbiased  research.  And, 
these  are  never  one-man  decisions. 
They  represent  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  a group  of  technicians  guided 
by  established  and  Commission-ap- 
proved criteria,  who,  after  all  the 
facts  have  been  gathered  and  studied, 
feel  they  have  acted  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  stream,  its  piscatorial 
population,  and  its  future  users — 
fishermen. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  we  receive 
in  the  mail  admittedly  have  merit 
and  receive  consideration  at  the 
highest  levels  of  administration.  Oth- 
ers are  absolutely  ludicrous! 

Most  prevalent  are  those  which 
suggest  that  we,  “Give  the  fish  a 
chance  to:  ‘get  a little  wild,’  ‘toughen 
up  a bit,’  ‘move  out  and  away  from 
the  fishermen,’  ‘carry  over  ’til  next 
year’.”  All  of  which  are  inconsistent 
with  what  our  boys  in  Fisheries  are 
trying  to  create : 

( 1 ) A fishery  where  none  existed 
and  would  not  without  stock- 
ing, or 

(2)  A better  fishery  than  previous- 
ly existed. 

At  any  rate,  these  letters  reflect  a 
genuine  interest  in  our  programs,  or, 
at  worst,  they  recommend  a complete 
departure  from  our  programs,  which 
will  accomplish  (in  these  writers’ 
opinions)  better  fishing  throughout 
the  Commonwealth!  So,  though  we 
may  not  always  agree  on  how  to  ac- 
complish it,  we  do  have  the  same  goal 
in  mind — or  so  it  would  appear  (and 
then  only  sometimes). 

Truck-following  is  admittedly  a 
problem  and  we  certainly  don’t  turn 
a deaf  ear  to  the  situation.  Many 
different  methods  have  been  tried 
over  the  years  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  landowner  abuse,  especially. 


that  accompanies  in-season  trout 
stockings.  Truck-followers  are  called 
meat  fishermen,  fish  hogs,  freezer 
fillers,  and  a few  other  things  not 
fit  for  these  pages  and  we  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  enthusiasm 
from  greed.  One  thing  is  certain — 
we  ll  never  solve  the  problem  on  the 
Angler’s  pages.  But,  there  must  be 
a solution,  and  Fm  convinced  that 
one  of  these  days  we’re  going  to 
come  up  with  it — and  it  might  be 
yours. 

Instead  of  “cursing  the  darkness,” 
why  not  discuss  alternatives  in  your 
club  meetings?  Take  it  up  at  your 
county  Federation  meetings.  But, 
above  all  things,  consult  your  Dis- 
trict Waterways  Patrolman  about 
specific  problems  in  your  area.  He 
can,  in  turn,  make  specific  sugges- 
tions through  proper  channels. 

Meanwhile,  practice  courtesy  while 
fishing — it’s  contagious.  Let’s  not  be 
too  quick  to  judge  another  fisher- 
man because  of  when,  where,  and 
how  he  fishes. 

Somehow,  when  I’m  fishing,  I man- 
age to  meet  only  the  finest — maybe 
I’m  just  lucky.  When  my  bait’s 
wrong,  some  total  stranger  general- 
ly offers  me  the  “Chef’s  Special”  for 
the  day.  I’ve  been  handed  more  fly 
patterns  and  other  hand-crafted, 
guaranteed-to-catch-fish  concoctions 
than  I can  recall.  True  as  this  ink  is 
black,  one  of  my  newly-acquired  fish- 
ing companions  was  more  than  will- 
ing to  share  with  me  some  bass-fish- 
ing tips  that  he  had  picked  up,  above 
all  places,  in  tbe  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler! 

I’ve  fished  alongside  men  who 
caught  and  released  so  many  fish  that 
I began  to  wonder  why  they  really 
came  out;  others  hung  a burlap  sack 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  deposit- 
ed therein  every  bullhead,  bluegill, 
and  perch  that  was  caught.  Our 
family  fishing  is  somewhere  in  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  There  were 
days  when  my  two  sons  and  I re- 
turned, grinning  like  possums  in  a 
watermelon  patch,  boasting  of  our 
day’s  catch — though  we  brought 
nothing  home.  Other  days,  we  had 
the  smell  and  taste  of  fried  fish  in 
mind  long  before  we  reached  the  wa- 
ter and  vowed  not  to  return  even  the 
smallest  bluegill  or  rock  bass — we 
were  going  to  bave  a fish  fry! 

Fishing  is  fun — whether  it’s  catch- 
ing a ten  pound  trout  on  a fine  tippet 
or  bow-fishing  for  carp!  To  each  his 
own — let’s  let  it  go  at  that.  Peace. 
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FISBING  OUTLOOS 

By.-  Stan  Fauiakovich 


rHE  Juniata  River  in  its  entire 
length  is  prime  fishing  water 
and  it  is  both  under-fished  and  under- 
harvested! 

Dick  Owens,  Waterways  Patrolman 
for  Mifflin  and  Juniata  Counties, 
made  the  above  statement  during  a 
recent  field  trip.  Dick  has  patrolled, 
floated,  boated,  walked,  and  waded 
the  Juniata’s  92  mile  length  untold 
times  during  his  20  years  of  service 
to  both  the  Fish  Commission  and  the 
boaters  and  fishermen  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. Knowledgeable,  energet- 
ic, congenial,  and  efficient — there  is 
not  much  that  Dick  doesn’t  know 
about  the  Juniata. 

The  Juniata  is  formed  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Ardenheim,  just  below  Hunt- 
ingdon, where  its  Raystown  and 
Frankstown  Branches  merge.  Flow- 
ing quietly  down  through  Hunting- 
don, Mifflin,  Juniata,  and  Perry 
counties,  it  picks  up  sizeable  amounts 
of  water  from  its  tributary  streams. 
It  empties  into  the  Susquehanna  Riv- 
er near  the  Clarks  Ferry  bridge,  just 
north  of  Harrisburg.  Last  summer, 
during  Agnes’  visit,  this  normally 
placid  and  serene  lady  became  a 
raging  monster.  She  inundated  most 
of  the  homes,  cottages,  and  roads 
along  its  shores  and  deposited  flot- 
sam in  treetops  30  feet  above  its 
normal  level! 

Most  of  the  river  has  an  average 
depth  of  3 to  4 feet.  Pools  will  go  to 
15  feet  or  so.  Long,  gentle,  ghding 
riffles  make  “floating”  the  ideal  way 
to  fish  it.  Shore  fishing  is  also  good, 
and  the  river  is  readily  accessible  all 
along  its  shoreline.  Routes  22  and 
322  parallel  it  from  Amity  Hall  to 
Lewistown,  on  the  north  shore,  and 
Route  22  runs  nearby  from  Lewis- 
town  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon.  The 
south  shore  is  easily  reached  from 
Newton-Hamilton  to  Lewistown  via 
Route  103. 

The  smallmouth  is  the  major  game 
fish  in  the  river.  Dick  Owens  tells  of 
a 23V2  incher  that  wore  out  two 
Waterways  Patrolmen  after  they 
had  hooked  it  on  an  ultra-light  outfit! 
It  battled  until  it  lay  exhausted  along- 
side the  canoe.  Then,  it  was  mea- 
sured, admired — and  released  back 


into  the  river,  leaving  two  worn  out 
Patrolmen  shaking  their  heads  in  dis- 
belief. 

The  musky,  introduced  in  1965  and 
stocked  annually  ever  since,  has  tak- 
en a real  hold  in  the  river.  Best  one 
recorded  so  far  is  a husky  44Vz  inch- 
er. Walleyes  are  spotty  and  most  of 
these  are  taken  during  the  winter 
months.  Increased  planting  of  wall- 
eye fry  during  the  last  few  years 
should  see  an  upswing  of  good  “glass- 
eye”  fishing  in  time  to  come. 

Rock  bass  fishing  generates  a lot  of 
interest  along  the  Juniata.  These  may 
not  be  big,  but  they  have  many  oth- 
er fine  attributes.  They  seemingly 
bite  all  the  time;  they  put  up  a nice 
tussle  on  a light  outfit,  and  they  are 
delicious  eating!  When  it  comes  to 
rock  bass  fishing,  the  Juniata  doesn’t 
take  a back  seat  to  any  body  of  water 
in  the  state.  Good  bullhead  and  chan- 
nel catfish  populations  also  add  to 
your  pleasure  on  the  river. 

The  Juniata  has  goodly  numbers  of  • 
aquatic  insects  that  hatch  contin- 
uously during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall.  Caddis  flies,  mayflies  and 
stone  flies  can  all  be  found  in  the 
river.  Tops  in  the  game  and  panfish 
diet,  though,  are  the  helgrammites 
and  crayfish  that  abound  in  this  body 
of  water. 

Local  anglers,  who  concentrate  on 
smallmouth,  used  to  be  strictly  live 
bait  fishermen.  They  collected  their 


bait  from  the  river  and  had  good  re- 
sults. Nowadays,  they  use  the  soft 
plastic  imitations  of  the  crayfish, 
helgrammites  and  minnows  put  out 
by  the  Felmlee  Co.,  located  right  in 
Lewistown,  on  the  river,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  having  to  go  out  and 
pick  bait.  This  leaves  the  natural 
food  for  the  fish  too.  These  lures  are 
most  effective  in  the  medium  sizes, 
and  the  color  seems  to  have  little 
bearing  on  the  success  of  catching 
smallmouth  and  rock  bass.  Evening 
plugging,  with  small  jitterbugs  and 
crazy  crawlers,  is  tops  during  the 
fall  months.  Most  of  the  action  is 
found  below  the  riffs  and  at  the  tails 
of  the  pools. 

Musky  fishermen  use  the  rebel  or 
rapala  type  lures  in  the  5 inch  size: 
again,  color  choice  seems  unimpor- 
tant. These  are  the  lure  types  also 
used  for  walleye.  There  are  just  a 
few  jig  fishermen  in  this  neck  of  the 
woods  and  jigs  are  usually  employed 
during  the  winter  months. 

Boat  access  to  the  Juniata's  92  mile 
run  is  exceptionally  good.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Law^  Enforcement 
Division,  our  Real  Estate  Division, 
and  Engineers,  we  have  9 Commis- 
sion-owned and  maintained  public 
access  areas  in  this  zone.  All  of  these 
ramps  are  located  on  good  fishing 
pools,  and  many  of  them  lend  them- 

continucd  on  page  32 
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Editor’s  Note:  Before  printing  our  readers’ 
letters  in  this  column  we  take  the  edi- 
torial liberty  to  correct  errors  in  grammar, 
spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation, 
hoping  that  these  corrections  will  render 
the  letter  more  readable  while  still  re- 
taining the  original  thought. 

The  following  three  letters,  however, 
which  span  a number  of  generations  (with 
no  gap)  are  so  absolutely  beautiful  in 
their  messages,  just  as  they  were  received, 
that  we  dare  not  touch  them.  We  repro- 
duce them  here  as  near  to  the  longhand 
originals  as  possible. 

I just  wanted  to  tell  you,  that  you 
relly  are  great.  I just  read  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  February  1973  mag- 
azine it  was  just  gret.  I leard  sooo 
much  about  fishing.  Mebe  I’m  only 
1 1 years  old  and  I’m  girl  but  it  shore 
is  a nice  book.  I have  a quesition. 
How  do  you  get  to  fishermans  Par- 
adise is?  I relly  want  to  know  be- 
couse  my  pen  pal  wrote  to  me  about 
it.  He  said  it  was  nice  place  to  fish 
in.  Is  this  true?  If  it  is  could  you 
please  send  me  some  information  on 
it.  I don’t  know  where  it  is  located. 
My  Dad  has  been  getting  your  mag- 
azine from  August,  1969.  But  . . . 
Alas  in  1973  he  quit.  “I’ll  buy  fish- 
ing gear  with  that  2$.  And  so  he  did 
but  now  you  have  me  in  his  place. 

Fishing  a few 
a few  with  you 

Sue 

Bethel  Park 

Mr.  James  F.  Yoder 
Dear  Editor: 

What  a Blessed  gift  of  a life  time, 
to  take  a Son  Fishing,  as  Tom  Fegely 
and  Son  had  done,  like  so  many  of 
us  Fathers  experienced.  The  Beauti- 
ful Cover  of  the  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler, with  proud  Michael  with  his 
prized  Trout,  to  open  up  our  Trout 
Season,  should  win  the  hearts  of  all 
Fathers  and  Sons,  to  enjoy  the  thrill, 
of  some  of  the  finest  fishing  Waters 
our  State  has  to  offer.  I hope  the 
cover  picture,  rings  a bell  with  all 
Fathers,  to  find  the  time  to  take  a 
Son  fishing,  as  there’s  no  finer  sport, 


regardless  of  age.  Thanks  for  the 
Beautiful  Picture  Cover,  to  bring 
back  old  memories  that  happened  to 
my  Son  and  I many  Seasons  ago.  It’s 
great  to  start  our  Sons  out  on  the 
banks  of  a stream,  to  enjoy  a day  of 
Fishing  Pleasure. 

Sincerely 
Ben  a.  James 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Dear  Sirs 

I have  Done  alot  of  Fishing  Not  Too 
Much  Catching  But  Just  to  B out  in 
Gods  Country  is  Worth  all  the  Fish 
I ever  Caught  When  one  Can  See  a 
Flock  of  Wild  Turkes  a Deer  ocassion- 
aly  once  in  a While  Pintail  Grouse 
a Beaver  some  times  one  of  those 
Big  Wood  Pickers  if  one  is  Lucky  a 
Big  Black  Bear  I am  Crippled  so 
Trout  Fishing  in  Those  Wonderful 
Wonderful  Mountains  I Have  19 
years  to  Go  to  Make  The  First  100 
After  That  it  will  Be  all  Down  Hill  I 
Think  the  teenager  should  Pay  one 
Dollar  as  the  Most  of  them  Catch  as 
Manny  Fish  as  some  of  the  older 
Folks  You  Will  Find  enclosed  a 
Check  For  two  Dollars  if  I am  still 
Here  one  year  From  Now  Will  Be 
Ready  For  to  Ren  For  another  if  I 
am  no  longer  Here  Dont  Know  Where 
or  What  Might  Be  My  Mailing  ad- 
dress 

Sincerely 

Harry  J.  White 

Vandergrlft 

PS  I Do  not  Want  to  Miss  the  Pa  An- 
gler 

It’s  letters  like  these  that  make  our  “Fish 
Commission”  lives  worth  living.  Thank 
you.  Sue!  Thank  you,  Ben!  Thank  you, 
Harry!  Ed. 

NOT  THE  THICKEST 

Enclosed  is  a check  for  $5.00  for 
which  I want  to  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion for  three  more  years.  It  may 
not  be  the  thickest  magazine  on  fish- 
ing and  boating  but  it’s  the  best  read- 
ing magazine  you  can  get  for  the 
money. 

John  Swegel 
Bethlehem 

P.S.  Keep  writing  about  boating. 

HOW  COME? 

After  buying  my  ’73  fishing  license 
the  other  day,  I began  to  read  the 
“Pennsylvania  Summary  of  Fishing 
Laws  and  Regulations”  that  comes 
with  the  license. 

Under  the  “Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle 


Bay  and  Peninsular  Waters”  section,  ! 

I noticed  that  there  have  been  closed 
seasons  imposed  upon  this  area  for 
bass,  walleyes,  muskies,  and  north- 
erns, a new  minimum  size  for  north- 
erns, and  a different  creel  limit  for 
some  species. 

Having  fished  this  area  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  I fail  to  see  why  these 
new  restrictions  should  now  be  put 
into  effect.  Are  these,  in  fact,  the 
proper  regulations  for  this  fishing 
area,  and  if  so,  why  have  they  been 
instituted? 

Keep  up  the  good  work  on  the  “An- 
gler,” and  many  thanks  for  your  help. 

Ed  Luczak 

Pittsburgh 

Dear  Mr.  Luczak: 

Sport  fishing  regulations  for  Lake  Erie, 
Presque  Isle  Bay  and  Peninsular  waters 
have  been  changed  for  1973.  Regulations 
now  in  effect  conform,  generally,  to  stan- 
dards established  for  inland  waters.  The 
only  exception  to  the  regulations  as  pub- 
lished on  page  24  of  the  1973  Summary 
of  Regulations  and  Laws  is  the  rule  on 
walleye.  There  was  no  official  change  of 
regulations  pertaining  to  walleye.  The  in- 
clusion of  walleye  with  a 6 fish,  15  inch 
size  limit  for  Lake  Erie  was  an  error  ( 

which  was  not  discovered  until  the  Sum-  ] 

mary  had  such  wide  distribution  that  any  I 
recall  was  out  of  the  question.  i 

The  new  regulations  include  size  and 
creel  limits  on  largemouth  bass,  small-  j 
mouth  bass,  muskellunge,  and  northern 
pike.  We  do  feel  these  are  the  proper  re- 
strictions for  Presque  Isle  Bay.  There  are  ] 
good  indications  that  Presque  Isle  Bay  I 
gamefish  populations  are  essentially  inde-  i 
pendent  of  main  lake  influences;  that  i 
Presque  Isle  Bay  is  more  an  inland  water 
than  a part  of  Lake  Erie  proper  with  re-  ' 
gard  to  most  gamefishes.  A good  case  can 
be  made  for  managing  Presque  Isle  Bay 
in  a manner  similar  to  inland  lakes. 

Biologically,  there  is  no  good  theoretical  | 
reason  to  impose  such  regulations  on  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Erie  proper;  however,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  practi- 
cality of  two  sets  of  sport  fishing  regula- 
tions in  the  same  immediate  area  of  the 
lake.  By  imposing  one  set  of  regulations 
on  Presque  Isle  Bay  and  another  set  on 
the  main  lake,  we  would  place  our  en- 
forcement officers  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. The  resultant  confusion  and  ulti- 
mate breakdown  of  any  clear-cut  method 
of  determining  “who  caught  what”  and 
“where  did  they  catch  it?”  would  produce 
a very  undesirable  situation.  Therefore, 
uniform  regulations  were  imposed  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  Presque  Isle  fishery. 

I do  not  feel  that  any  undue  hardship  j 
is  placed  on  main  lake  anglers  as  the 
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walleye  and  all  panfish  are  to  remain 
under  the  old  regulations  with  no  change. 
We  are  vitally  concerned  with  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  fishery  in  Presque  Isle 
Bay.  It  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
fishes  such  as  the  northern  pike  and  mus- 
kellunge  need  protection  and  that  this 
protection  can  be  provided  without  any 
diminution  of  the  recreational  angling  op- 
portunities. 

This  should  provide  some  insight  into 
the  reasoning  behind  the  imposition  of 
new  regulations  on  Lake  Erie.  We  do  feel 
these  are  the  proper  regulations  for  this 
fishery  and  I hope,  after  due  consideration 
of  all  facts,  you  will  agree. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Delano  R.  Graff 
Assistant  Chief 

LION’S  SHARE? 

I wras  most  interested  in  your  fi- 
nancial report  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  propagation 
took  the  lion’s  share  of  the  money. 
It  would  certainly  be  nice  to  see  this 
figure  reduced  so  that  more  money 
could  be  spent  on  land  acquisition. 
You  can  easily  cut  down  on  propoga- 
tion  expenses  by  stocking  fewer 
trout.  (You  have  just  decided  that 
I am  crazy). 

This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by 
creating  more  “Fish  For  Fun”  areas. 
Franklin  county  must  have  150  miles 
of  trout  streams  but  only  % of  a mile 
for  “Fish  For  Fun.”  Surely  you  can 
spare  a few  more  small  locations.  I 
realize  the  “Freezer  Fillers”  scream 
every  time  their  territory  is  yielded 
for  fly  fishing. 

Also,  reduce  the  creel  limit.  Four 
a day  is  plenty.  On  top  of  this  raise 
the  License  to  $20.00.  After  that,  a lot 
of  so  called  “fishermen”  will  find  it 
cheaper  to  fill  the  freezer  with  fish 
sticks. 

I love  to  eat  trout,  but  even  more, 
I love  to  catch  them. 

Patrick  Brezler 
Waynesboro 


If  You’re  Moving — 

Your  ANGLER  will  be  delayed  if  you 
fail  to  advise  us  in  advance.  Send  us 
both  your  old  and  your  new  address, 
including  both  ZIPcodes. 


WHAT  A SHAME! 

Enclosed  is  $2.00  for  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  Angler  for  my  son, 
who  is  in  the  Seabees.  I know  he  will 
share  it  wdth  his  buddies  and  maybe 
even  brag  a bit  about  Penna’s.  great 
fishing.  He  was  always  an  avid  fisher- 
man, sometimes  even  played  hooky 


to  go  on  nice  days.  Even  though  I’m 
a woman,  I fish  as  often  as  my  hus- 
band, and  enjoy  it  greatly.  It’s  our 
only  hobby,  and  I think  the  most 
healthful  and  relaxing  thing  a person 
can  do.  Even  our  two  daughters  fish 
as  well  as  our  three  sons.  I hope  the 
Commission  keeps  up  its  great  work. 
Muddy  Creek  has  become  fabulous 
for  trout.  I remember  fishing  it  as  a 
child.  Only  suckers  there  then  and 
cats.  I have  a cabin  at  Pinchot  Lake. 
I love  that  lake.  Great  bass.  There’s 
only  one  thing  missing:  Yellow 

Perch!  We  love  them.  Why  can’t  that 
lake  have  any?  They’re  great  for  ice 
fishing.  Maybe  you  could  stock  some 
there? 

We’re  all  ready  for  a great  season. 
Thanks  again. 

Mrs.  R.  Sheetz 
York 

As  popular  as  the  yellow  perch  may  be, 
fishery  managers  hesitate  to  stock  it,  espe- 
cially where  good  fishing  already  exists. 
Overpopulation  and  stunting  of  the  spe- 
cies invariably  results.  Ed. 

THREE  IN  A ROW 

While  seining  through  the  April  ’73 
issue,  I noticed  that  the  pickerel  frog 
on  page  33  ought  to  hop  up  to  its 
caption  and  the  spring  peeper  down 
to  its.  Also  it  appears  that  Ray  Mi- 
chael and  Dan  Deloe  got  their  lines 
crossed  on  page  31.  Nevertheless,  I 
understood  exactly  what  was  meant 
by  “Extra  equipment”  in  regards  to 
the  photo  on  page  27. 

Cleve  Cowles 
Chambersburg 

I’m  wondering  if  the  frog  that  is 
pictured  in  the  lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  page  33  in  the  current  (April 
1973)  issue  of  the  Angler  isn’t  a 
northern  Leopard  frog  instead  of  the 
spring  peeper. 

John  Rivers 
Pittsburgh 

Have  enjoyed  your  monthly  Angler 
for  years.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  the  no- 
tations regarding  the  pictures  per- 
taining to  the  Perch  and  Rainbow  on 
page  31  of  the  April  Angler.  Looks 
to  me  as  though  the  reference  to 
each  of  these  pictures  should  be 
switched. 

Am  80  years  old  and  still  enjoy 
hunting  and  fishing.  Best  wishes. 

Harry  P.  Weinheimer 
Wesleyville 

Very  perceptive,  gentlemen,  very  percep- 
tive! Ed. 


TOOK  TURTLE  TRIO 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $5.00  re- 
newing my  subscription  to  the  An- 
gler. All  I can  say  is  “Beautiful” — 
keep  up  the  good  work.  This  is  one 
check  that  I write  with  pleasure.  En- 
closed is  a photo  of  my  son  Mike  who 
is  16  now  and  an  ardent  sportsman. 
As  you  can  see,  his  catch — turtles — 
is  not  the  usual  “Bill  of  Fare”  that 
you  publish.  These  are  three  of 
eleven  that  Mike  hand  picked  out  of 
the  Valley  Mould  area  swamps  near 
W.  Middlesex,  Pa.,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1971.  Four  of  them  were  in 
the  20-25  lb.  category.  Since  last 
year,  he  has  been  employed  as  an 
attendant  in  a serv'ice  station  and 
not  as  free  with  the  time  to  roam  in 
search  of  the  tasty  behemoths  of  the 
swamps.  Yes,  they  all  ended  up  in 
the  pot.  One  thing  I know  is  that  a 
boy  in  the  woods  doesn’t  get  time  to 
get  in  trouble — roaming  the  streets — 
so  he  still  spends  all  of  his  spare 
time  fishing,  hunting  or  training 
Beagles,  (when  he  isn’t  tormenting 
me  to  teach  him  to  drive). 

One  comment — I talk  to  a number 
of  men  who  would  not  object  to  pay- 
ing $10.00  for  a license  but  don’t 
quite  accept  the  license  for  the  kids 
under  14.  They  don’t  seem  to  object 
too  much  to  the  14  to  16  Junior  Li- 
cense— for  what  it’s  worth. 

Frank  J.  Zagger 

W.  Middlesex 

Sorry  we  couldn’t  reproduce  the  photo 
Frank,  but  thanks  for  the  note.  Tell  .Mike 
to  be  careful  with  “Hand-Picking”  those 
snappers.  Two  buddies  of  mine  got  a 
little  careless — now  we  call  them  “Lefty” 
and  “Three-finger  Sam”!  Ed. 


UNDAUNTED! 

I like  your  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
I like  my  fishing  and  I would  like  to 
know  a few  pointers  in  fishing.  I 
lost  my  right  arm  in  1958  in  the 
mines.  I can’t  be  without  your  Angler. 
I use  a Zepco  Reel  33  and  I put  an 
extension  (10  inch)  on  my  casting 
pole,  so  it  gives  me  a chance  to  use 
the  reel.  I thank  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  for  the  good  work 
they  are  doing  for  the  fisherman. 

So  Long  and  God  Bless  you  all. 

Demetrious  Krett 
Olyphant 

That’s  the  spirit  E>emetrious — tight  lines 
to  you  too!  Ed. 
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Students  lining  the  creek's  bank  are  fascinated  with  the  electro-shocking  demonstration  being  conducted  by  Waterways  Patrolman  Fred  Mussel. 


It’s  ‘^Back  To  School” 

But— IN  A STREAM 

By  Bud  Souders 

An  area  along  the  Little  Lehigh  River,  in  the  East 
J\_  Penn  School  District,  is  the  site  of  a week- 
long  environmental  study  program  for  over  400 
fourth  grade  students  of  the  Emmaus  Area  schools. 
One  of  the  highhghts  of  their  experience  at  Camp 
Olympic  is  a stream  electro-shocking  demonstration 
by  Waterways  Patrolman  Ered  Mussel,  Lehigh  Coun- 
ty, and  Stan  Paulakovich,  Field  Representative  of  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Office  of  Information. 

The  children  can  observe,  first  hand,  the  capture 
of  the  more  common  fish  for  further  study.  The  elec- 
tro-shocking technique  determines  the  species  and 
numbers  of  fish  present  in  a given  area.  Used  as  a 
part  of  the  environmental  study,  the  stream  survey 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children  because  they 
both  see  the  specimens  coming  from  their  native 
habitat,  and  learn  something  of  their  habits  and 
characteristics. 
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A follow-up  activity  is  the  discovery  of  plant  and 
small  animal  life  in  a stream.  To  wade  into  the 
stream  and  turn  over  rocks  in  the  faster  sections 
provides  many  a thrill  for  the  ten  year  old  investi- 
gators. Observing  their  aquatic  insect  finds  under 
magnification  increases  their  understanding  of  un- 
derwater invertebrate  survival.  Learning  about  the 
world  of  the  caddis  fly,  or  that  crayfish,  not  “crabs,” 
live  in  the  stream,  adds  to  their  appreciation  of 
stream  ecology. 

After  this  first-hand  experience  with  the  variety  of 
life,  and  the  balance  of  nature  in  a stream,  the  dis- 
cussion about  fishing  which  follows:  equipment,  reg- 
ulations, etc.,  becomes  more  meaningful.  To  many 
boys  and  girls,  fishing  is  an  important  pastime,  and 
it’s  a good  feeling  to  know  that  Dad  will  learn  a les- 
son or  two  the  next  time  he  takes  his  fourth  grader 
fishing! 


(Editor's  Note:  Author  Bud  Souders  and  Tom  Fegely  are  two 
of  the  relatively  small  number  of  Environmental  Education 
Specialists  certified  as  such  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Educators  desiring  further  information  about  the 
East  Penn  School  District's  program  may  direct  their  inquiries 
to:  Office  of  Environmental  Education,  East  Penn  School 
District,  640  Macungie  Avenue,  Emmaus,  Pa.  18049.) 
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Tom  Fegely,  Environmental  Education  Specialist  (and  the  ANGLER'S  "Taking  A Closer  Look"  columnist)  demonstrates  fishing  techniques. 
Fourth  graders  compare  their  finds;  observing  aquatic  insect  movement  in  a pan  of  water  and  studying  their  specimens  under  magnification. 


Terry  Ward  holds  his  ''trophy  of  a lifetime” 


WHEN  YOUNG  Terry  Ward  of  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania  nosed  bis  maroon  convertible 
toward  tbe  LeTort  on  June  26,  1969,  neither  be  nor 
anyone  else  knew  that  bis  fisbing  trip  was  to  be  a 
“date  with  destiny.” 

Tbougb  not  long  on  years  of  experience  as  a fly 
fisherman,  Terry  has  been  an  apt  pupil  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  one  of  Chambersburg’s  top-notch 
trouters.  Dr.  Howard  Hoffman.  Together  they  fish  the 
Falling  Spring  and  other  limestone  streams  near 
Chambersburg. 

But  Terry  had  forsaken  the  Falling  Spring  for  the 
LeTort  this  morning,  perhaps  because  he  felt  there 
was  a better  chance  of  catching  a “trophy  trout.” 
Normally,  Terry  would  have  gone  right  to  work  with 
a floater,  since  the  trout  were  rising,  but  his  slender 
rod  was  already  rigged  with  a streamer  fly  from  the 
evening  before. 

“I’ll  fish  downstream  with  that,”  he  mused,  “then 
fish  back  up  with  a terrestrial.” 

With  the  streamer,  he  methodically  probed  one 
pocket,  then  another,  moving  an  occasional  fish  too 
small  to  harm  the  fly.  Twice  he  hooked  and  landed 
slightly  larger  browns  twelve  inches  or  so.  These,  like 
most  of  the  trout  we  catch,  were  returned  to  the 
stream  unharmed. 

“There’s  a big  trout  under  that  willow,”  I had  men- 
tioned to  Terry  on  our  last  trip  together.  I knew  the 
fish  was  big,  but  really  didn’t  know  just  how  big. 
Taking  my  word  for  it  that  he  was  a “good”  one, 
Terry  checked  his  3X  tippet  and  made  his  cast. 
Apparently  conditions  were  perfect  for  a good 


by  Ed  Shenk 


catch  this  particular  morning,  as  evidenced  by  nu- 
merous surface  feeding  trout — small,  but  active.  This 
condition  comes  about  on  those  rare  days  when  the 
stream  has  not  been  tramped  by  previous  fishermen; 
that  time  when  atmospheric  conditions  must  also  be 
just  right  to  bring  on  a feeding  spree. 

Terry’s  rod  arm  moved  back  and  forth  rapidly  as 
he  “false  cast,”  then  the  line  shot  out,  straightened, 
and  the  imitation  touched  down  at  a spot  where  the 
smooth-flowing  current  swept  under  the  low-hanging 
willows.  This  writer  has  made  the  same  cast  dozens 
of  times  this  season,  but  with  one  slight  difference. 
As  Terry’s  sunken  fly  rolled  under  the  branches  it 
stopped  abruptly.  “Snagged,”  he  grumbled  as  he  set 
the  hook  into  an  unyielding  object.  Slowly,  the  “snag” 
came  to  hfe,  then,  with  a heart-thumping  surge,  a 
big  trout  hog-wallowed  on  the  surface!  The  trout 
fisherman’s  dream  of  a lifetime  was  about  to  be  ful- 
filled for  Terry  Ward. 

Over  the  years,  the  lime-rich  waters  of  the  tiny 
LeTort  have  grudgingly  given  up  a few  over-sized 
brown  trout.  Since  the  LeTort  regulars  release  most 
trout  which  are  caught,  occasionally  one  comes  along 
that  learns  his  lesson  too  well  and  becomes  nearly 
uncatchable.  This,  plus  the  combination  of  fertile, 
crustacea-filled  water  and  the  ability  of  some  rare 
browns  to  add  tremendous  growth  between  their 
fourth  and  seventh  years,  sometimes  creates  a fish 
in  the  “monster”  class. 

In  May  1953,  Rodney  Glass  of  Carlisle  used  a gold 
streamer  to  lure  and  land  a brown  trout  30 '/2  inches 

continued  on  page  22 
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"The  stories  I heard  were  true! 

Here's  Dewey  Davidson  of  Ambridge 
with  his  26V2  inch  Coho  Salmon." 

The 

COHO 

Are 

Coming 


‘‘Sure  and  they^re 
as  long  as  your  leg!’^ 


By  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 

photos  by  the  author 


As  I APPROACHED  Lake  Erie  from 
. Interstate  79,  I could  see  dark 
clouds  scudding  across  the  water.  I 
was  alone  and  on  my  way  to  Walnut 
Creek  for  my  first  whack  at  Penn- 
sylvania’s newest  game  and  food  fish, 
the  Coho  or  ‘‘silver’’  salmon. 

What  had  stirred  my  enthusiasm 
for  this  bit  of  autumn  madness  was 
Don  Neal’s  story  in  last  October’s 
ANGLER,  ‘‘That  Coho  Craze.” 

In  1969,  there  were  many  who 
speculated  on  the  success  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Lake  Erie  coho  ven- 
ture by  asking  the  question,  “Has  it 
been  worth  it  all?” 

The  people  who  were  intimately  in- 
volved with  the  coho  program  knew 
the  answer.  They  had  stumped  the 
skeptics  when  some  of  the  smolts 
planted  in  Lake  Erie’s  tributaries  in 
the  spring  of  1968  returned  to  those 


streams  as  immature  iacks  that  same 
fall. 

And  the  anglers  who  landed  lunk- 
ers  in  1971  also  knew  the  answer. 
Not  that  I had  any  doubts,  but  I had 
to  find  out  for  myself,  because  I had 
heard  that  some  of  those  migratory 
monsters  were  “as  long  as  your  leg!” 

At  6:30  A.M.  that  morning,  I had 
left  Cameron  County  where  I spent 
an  unsuccessful  two-day  archery 
hunt  for  deer.  Now,  almost  three 
hours  later,  I’d  soon  be  trying  my 
luck  for  a coho  on  its  annual  spawn- 
ing run. 

I was  buoyed  by  reports  that  the 
average  catch  was  running  around 
eight  pounds  for  a 25  to  28  incher, 
and  that’s  a lot  of  fish  in  any  pond! 

When  I pulled  into  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s access  area  at  Walnut 
Creek  at  9:30,  I saw  that  my  old 


antagonist,  the  weather,  was  up  to 
no  good  again.  Five  foot  waves  pre- 
vented any  shore  or  boat  fishing  and 
about  30  anglers  confined  their  ac- 
tivities to  the  pier  along  Walnut 
Creek — up  to  the  boat  launching 
ramp. 

A few  gulls  windmilled  aimlessly 
above  the  water,  searching  for  any 
morsel  that  might  appear  on  the 
churning  foam  below.  Breakers 
roared  in  over  the  pier  and  showered 
any  foolhardy  angler  standing  there 
with  an  icy  cold  spray,  while  the 
frigid  wind  driven  off  the  lake 
numbed  the  fingers  and  made  noses 
run. 

It  was  discouraging,  but  I took 
heart  in  the  old  saying,  “Best  fishing 
in  troubled  waters.”  If  that  were  true, 
then  I’d  have  a field  day. 

I was  prepared  for  the  weather  and 
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Bundled  up  against  the  foul  weather,  Coho  fishermen  line  up  near  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek 


wore  a goosedown  vest  under  my 
Woolrich  cruiser  jacket.  Gloves  were 
also  the  order  of  the  day.  Anglers 
periodically  made  trips  to  their  ve- 
hicles to  thaw  out,  so  finding  a spot 
to  fish  was  no  problem. 

My  spinning  outfit  was  comple- 
mented with  12  pound  test  line  and 
an  assortment  of  spinners,  spoons 
and  wobblers  dredged  up  from  my 
inventory  of  hardware.  But  getting 
a strike  was  something  else. 

Around  10:30  A.M.,  I stopped  in  at 
the  checking  station  and  was  told 
that  three  fish  had  been  logged  in  so 
far.  Maybe,  I thought,  mine  will  be 
the  fourth  and  I returned  to  fishing. 

A short  time  later,  I noticed  a heck 
of  a commotion  going  on  up  near  the 
boat  launching  ramp  and  saw  a huge 
splash.  Man  overboard,  I thought! 
But  then  I looked  again  and  saw  it 


was  someone  doing  battle  with  an 
acrobatic  coho  heavyweight. 

After  the  crowd  dispersed,  I 
moseyed  up  for  a look-see.  The  lucky 
and  happy  angler  was  Dewey  David- 
son of  Ambridge  who  conned  a 26V2 
incher  into  slamming  a silver /fluores- 
cent K.O.  Wobbler.  And  after  seeing 
the  size  of  that  jumbo,  I returned 
once  again  to  my  fishing  with  even 
higher  hopes. 

By  noon  I was  ready  to  eat  (even 
if  the  salmon  weren’t)  and  returned 
to  my  camper  for  soup  and  a sand- 
wich. A half  hour  later  with  a full 
belly,  and  feehng  several  degrees 
warmer,  I was  back  trying  for  my 
coho. 

Luck  wasn’t  much  of  a lady  to  me 
and  passed  me  by  in  favor  of  Thomas 
Laskowski  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was 
Tom’s  second  trip  up  for  coho  and 


his  persistence  paid  off  when  he 
hauled  in  a splashing  25  incher  that 
was  fooled  by  a white  bucktail  spin- 
ner. 

At  2 o’clock,  I decided,  reluctant- 
ly, to  leave  for  the  long  drive  back 
to  my  home  in  Chester  County. 

I made  another  visit  to  the  check- 
ing station  before  departing  and 
found  that  six  salmon  had  been 
checked  in  by  then;  it  was  a slow 
day. 

But  I had  seen  enough  and  had 
fallen  victim  to  the  latest  malady,  the 
“COHO  CRAZE.”  The  fever  was  run- 
ning high  and  I vowed  to  come  back 
next  season.  And  by  the  time  you're 
reading  this,  who  knows,  maybe  I'll 
be  at  Lake  Erie  tangling  with  one  of 
those  sleek,  silver  beauties! 

And  if  I don’t  succeed?  Well  there's 
always  the  next  time! 
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by  Robert  L.  Ostrander 


FALL  BROWNS 

and 

Yellowjackets 
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YELLOW  JACKET  PATTERN: 

Materials: 

Fine  wire  dryfly  hook.  Size  14 

Large  saddle  hackle,  dyed  yellow  and  stripped. 

Black  seals  fur 

Grizzly  hackle,  dyed  yellow 

Pale  blue  dun  hackles 

Black  tying  silk 

Tying  Procedure: 

1.  Tie  in  stripped  hackle  at  bend. 

2.  Build  up  abdomen  with  tying  silk,  much  as  you  would  that  of 
a hard  black  ant. 

3.  Spiral  quill  forward  and  tie  off  at  approximately  the  middle 
of  the  hook  shank.  Shellac  abdomen,  allow  to  dry. 

4.  Tie  in  grizzly  hackle  in  an  upright  position  at  the  base  of  the 
abdomen.  This  will  represent  the  legs. 

5.  Dub  on  seals  fur  for  the  thorax,  half-hitch. 

6.  Wind  the  dyed  hackle  sparingly  over  the  thorax  and  trim  off  ex- 
cess material  above  and  below  the  hook  to  represent  the  legs. 

7.  Lay  small  blue  dun  hackles  over  the  top  of  the  body  and 
anchor  them  at  a point  so  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  bend 
of  the  hook.  They  should  lay  flat,  much  as  the  wings  of  a house 
fly. 

8.  Build  up  head  and  whip  finish,  shellac. 
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I live  in  central  Pennsylvania  and  1 have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fish  some  of  the  finest  trout  streams  in 
the  state,  if  not  the  East.  Although  1 fish  wdth  five  bait 
occasionally,  my  main  interest  lies  in  the  art  of  fool- 
ing the  wary  trout  with  flies.  Since  1 tie  my  own,  1 
derive  an  extra  amount  of  enjoyment  from  outwitting 
a trout  with  one  of  my  own  concoctions.  1 enjoy 
solitude  while  fishing,  so  the  “extended  season,” 
which  is  “in”  until  October  31,  affords  me  this  priv- 
ilege. By  now,  most  of  the  anglers  have  given  up  fish- 
ing in  pursuit  of  other  interests.  And  yet,  this  time  of 
the  year  can  be  a most  rewarding  one  for  landing 
plump  browns  that  have  somehow  evaded  the  men- 
agerie of  baits  and  lures  of  the  springtime  multitudes. 

Kishacoquillas  Creek  (which  happens  to  be  near 
my  home)  is  the  object  of  most  of  my  attention  dur- 
ing the  fall.  However,  Penns  Creek  and  Spring  Creek 
have  also  produced  some  fine  Indian  Summer  fish- 
ing during  the  past  three  years.  This  is  by  no  means 
a time  to  be  careless;  generally,  the  water  is  clear 
and  the  trout  have  grown  wiser  in  their  natural  hab- 
itat. When  these  conditions  prevail,  only  the  most 
cautious  approach  and  flawless  casts  will  consistently 
produce  fish. 

1 entered  the  spot  I intended  to  fish  early  one  crisp 
October  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  breaking.  There 
had  been  a light  frost  the  night  before  and,  not  really 
knowing  what  the  fish  would  be  taking,  I decided 
that,  since  it  was  quite  cold,  I would  start  with  a few 
of  my  favorite  nymph  patterns.  I tied  to  my  nine- 
foot  leader  three  nymphs  that  had  proved  their  worth 
on  previous  occasions.  1 probed  every  “fishy-looking” 
spot  in  the  hole  with  no  success.  I knew  this  hole  held 
a goodly  number  of  browns,  so  I came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  either  they  weren’t  feeding,  or  I hadn't  yet 
tied  on  the  right  fly.  By  now  the  sun  had  risen  higher 
over  the  treetops,  warming  the  water  to  some  extent. 
I sat  down  on  a nearby  rock,  pondering  over  which 
patterns  to  try  next  when,  suddenly,  I saw  a fish  rise 
near  the  far  bank — then  another — until  I had  count- 
ed five  different  rises. 

Deciding  not  to  make  a change  of  flies  at  this  time, 
1 cast  upstream,  allowing  my  flies  to  sweep  a few 
feet  in  front  of  the  initial  riser  near  some  over  hang- 
ing branches  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  My  hne  stopped 
and  in  that  instant  I gave  my  rod  tip  a slight  twitch 
and  the  hook  sank  home.  The  fish  instantly  broke 
water — trying  furiously  to  free  himself  of  the  well- 
placed  hook.  He  fought  well,  but  soon  conceded  to 
tbe  net.  Examining  him,  1 noticed  the  brilliance  of 
bis  markings.  Large  red  dots  circled  with  pale  blue — 
a somewhat  golden  belly,  and  the  distinctive  black 
dots  over  his  broad  back.  Not  even  an  artist’s  paints 
could  have  improved  this  color  scheme! 

After  I had  cleaned  him,  I began  inspecting  his 
stomach  for  clues  to  what  this  14  inch  prize  had 

continued  on  page  .28 
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By  Daniel  J.  Smhekah 


THA  T ^LAST”  TRIP 


It's  a long  way  down  to  Kinzua  Creek.  This  scene  was  photographed, 
looking  straight  down  from  the  Kinzua  Railroad  Bridge,  by  Staff  Pho- 
tographer Russell  Gettig.  The  area  is  now  a State  Park  and  this  at- 
traction alone  is  worth  a trip  to  McKean  County. 

That  last  trip  to  my  favorite  trout  stream  has 
become  a ritual  wdth  me  and  seems  to  gain  in 
importance  with  the  end  of  each  regular  trout  season. 

The  brook  is  the  gurgling  Kinzua  Creek,  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  small  community  of  Kushequa,  and 
in  the  shadows  of  the  Kinzua  Railroad  Bridge — a 301 
foot  high  structure  in  the  center  of  a new  State 
Park. 

For  me,  trout  season  on  this  happy  little  stream 
that  rambles  through  a low  forest  in  McKean  County, 
ends  in  late  August. 

For  the  last  five  years  I’ve  packed  the  fly  rod  away 
with  the  same  feeling.  Usually,  for  the  last  stop  of 
the  season,  I walk  down  to  the  brook  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  four  choice  pools 


— right  together.  Since  an  angler  rarely  visits  the  area 
in  the  hot  month  of  August,  I know  the  shallow  pools 
will  be  undisturbed  and  waiting  there  just  for  me. 

The  large  dry  fly  I select  usually  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  since  the  few  trout  in  the  area  are 
generally  hungry  for  whatever  falls  into  the  stream. 

With  a hght  6V2  foot  rod,  and  two  pound  test  lead- 
er, I lazily  begin  making  20-foot  casts.  Last  season,  I 
was  fishing  the  top  of  the  second  pool  with  a high- 
floating  Adams  drifting  between  two  beech  leaves — 
also  on  a journey  through  a riffle. 

Suddenly  there  was  a swirl  and  the  fly  disappeared 
while  the  leaves  rocked  shghtly. 

An  11-inch  brown  trout,  already  in  his  brilliant 
coloration,  began  thrashing  toward  an  undercut 
bank. 

In  a couple  of  minutes  he  was  floating  toward  me 
— a defeated  fish.  Slowly,  I reached  down  and  gently 
unhooked  the  fly  from  his  jaw.  He  turned  and  drifted 
into  shadows  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

Unhurriedly,  I snipped  off  the  fly  and  took  my  rod 
apart.  I had  completed  my  final  cast  of  the  season  in 
the  stream. 

The  experience  which  occurs  in  the  same  fashion 
every  year  always  brings  reflection.  As  I stand  there 
and  just  gaze  at  the  riffles,  I recall  other  successful 
casts  of  days  past  and  even  seasons  past. 

Rarely  are  there  big  fish  in  the  upper  stretches.  And 
I consider  a 12-incher  a “lunker”  late  in  the  year. 

Fishing  near  the  Kinzua  Railroad  Bridge  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  sport  only  30  miles  downstream, 
near  Warren.  There,  at  the  tailrace  of  the  Kinzua 
Dam,  people  don’t  cast  a second  glance  at  a trout 
caught  under  20  inches,  and  12  pound  test  monofili- 
ment  line  is  a necessity. 

I’ve  hooked  some  hefty  trout  out  of  the  Kinzua 
Dam  area,  but  I didn’t  find  it  as  satisfying  as  the  11- 
incher  caught  at  a slow  and  easy  pace  in  the  head- 
waters. 

The  Kinzua  Creek  that  flows  under  the  Kinzua 
Railroad  Bridge  is  a nostalgic  and  almost  sacred 
place  to  me.  It  was  there  I fished  as  a young  child — 
in  fact  I caught  my  first  trout  there  at  age  five — a 
10  inch  native  brook  trout. 

And  I never  fail  to  recall  that  momentous  occasion 
on  my  last  short  trip  to  the  stream  each  year. 

Also,  I like  to  think  about  what’s  ahead  during  the 
winter  for  the  trout  I just  released. 

Whatever  personal  problems  may  occur  during 
the  year,  on  that  last  day  in  August  they  seem  rel- 
atively unimportant.  I walk  from  the  stream  with  a 
feeling  of  being  on  good  terms  with  nature. 
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Ttie  Lake  Survey 


By  Clark  Shiffer 

Aquatic  Biologist 
Management  Seetion 


Each  year  during  the  “survey  sea- 
son,” which  may  extend  from 
late  March  to  late  October,  teams  of 
Fish  Commission  Aquatic  Biologists 
travel  widely  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth conducting  stream  and 
lake  surveys.  These  surveys  provide 
Commission  personnel  with  perti- 
nent information  about  the  current 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
conditions  of  each  water  area.  The 
sum  total  of  this  information  is  then 
used  in  determining  the  management 
practices  needed  for  each  body  of 
water  in  order  to  maintain  the  most 
satisfactory  fishery.  This  article  at- 
tempts to  acquaint  readers  with  the 


methods  and  equipment  employed 
in  gathering  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  information  during  the 
lake  survey. 

A lake  survey  crew  normally  con- 
sists of  two  men,  although  from  four 
to  six  men  are  sometimes  needed  to 
better  survey  a large  body  of  water. 
Several  crews  are  employed  each  sea- 
son and  each  crew  is  equipped  with 
a van-type  vehicle  fitted  with  shelv- 
ing to  hold  a variey  of  equipment. 
A 16”  aluminum  flat  bottom  jon  boat 
and  trailer  are  towed  behind  the  van. 
The  boat  serves  as  the  ideal  “con- 
tainer” for  three  or  four  trap  nets, 
along  with  their  associated  anchors 


and  floats,  during  transit  to  and  from 
the  survey  site.  The  power  needed  to 
move  the  boat,  equipment,  and  crew 
around  each  lake  is  supplied  by  either 
a 9V2  H.P.  or  25  H.P.  outboard  motor. 
The  9V2  outboard  is  sufficient  when 
the  survey  is  being  conducted  on  a 
lake  up  to  about  500  acres  in  size, 
but  when  the  surface  acreage  is 
greater  than  this,  the  25  H.P.  out- 
board is  used. 

Most  of  the  equipment  and  most 
of  the  time  involved  in  the  five  day 
survey  (ten  days  or  more  for  larger 
lakes  or  special  surveys)  centers 
around  the  gathering  of  biological 
data.  Two  main  types  of  nets  are  em- 
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The  "Pennsyhania  Trap  Net,"  designed  by  Fish 


Commission  personnel,  is  an  effective  instrument  in  capturing  live  fish.  Illustration:  Molly  Ulsh. 


ployed  to  entrap  fishes  and  other 
aquatic  animals.  These  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trap  Net  and  the  gill  net. 

The  Pennsylvania  Trap  Net  was 
designed  by  Fish  Commission  per- 
sonnel and  has  proved  to  be  very  effi- 
cient for  the  capture  of  fishes  and 
certain  other  aquatic  animals  when 
fished  in  water  20  feet  or  less  in 
depth.  Its  chief  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  allows  biologists  to  work 
with  live  animals  which  may  be  re- 
turned unharmed  to  the  lake,  and 
which  may  be  recaptured  at  some 
later  time. 

Fishes  enter  the  trap  net  of  their 
own  accord,  apparently  in  an  attempt 
to  get  around  the  lead,  which  serves 
as  a barrier  to  their  movement.  It 
is  possible  that  some  species,  e.g., 
those  that  school,  may  actually  seek 
out  the  apparent  cover  that  the  net 
offers.  For  reasons  not  fully  under- 
stood, largemouth  bass  are  not  read- 
ily taken  in  trap  nets. 

Trap  nets  presently  used  by  biolo- 
gists are  composed  of  either  I/2"  or 
1"  knotless  nylon  mesh  with  sup- 


porting aluminum  frames.  Prior  to 
being  set  (placed  in  the  lake),  each 
net  rests  on  the  front  of  the  jon  boat, 
folded  upon  itself  like  an  accordion, 
with  anchors  and  floats  attached.  The 
lead  is  folded  upon  itself  on  top  of 
the  net,  and  is  anchored  to  the  shore 
at  the  free  end  when  the  net  is  being 
set.  As  the  boat  is  backed  from  shore, 
the  lead  unfolds  and  slips  into  the 
water.  After  two  side  portions  of  the 
net,  called  wings,  and  their  associat- 
ed anchors,  are  thrown  overboard,  the 
entire  net  is  pushed  from  the  front 
of  the  boat.  Once  in  the  water,  the 
net  is  bunched  and  shapeless,  but 
after  it  has  been  stretched  here  and 
there,  it  is  ready  to  “fish.” 

Gill  nets  are  primarily  used  to  ob- 
tain a sample  of  fishes  when  the 
average  depth  of  a lake  is  greater 
than  20  feet.  They  resemble  some- 
what the  lead  portion  of  the  trap  net, 
but  are  composed  of  much  thinner 
nylon  mesh  or  monofilament.  Fish 
are  entrapped  when  they  blunder  in- 
to this  type  of  net  because  of  their 
inability  to  see  it.  Most  often  a fish  is 


entrapped  w’hen  its  head  and  gill  re- 
gion are  pushed  through  the  mesh; 
the  mesh  then  catching  upon  the  gill 
covers  and  preventing  the  fish  from 
backing  out.  In  their  struggle  to  es- 
cape. many  fishes  spin  or  thrash  wild- 
ly, thus  wrapping  themselves  in  more 
mesh.  Most  fishes  caught  in  the  gill 
net  therefore  die,  or  so  injure  them- 
selves that  death  usually  follows  their 
release. 

After  the  trap  net  or  gill  net  has 
been  set  for  24  hours  or  less,  it  is 
raised  from  the  water  and  placed  in 
or  across  the  boat  .The  floats  attached 
to  weights  or  anchors  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  net  and  aid  in  retrieving 
it  from  the  water.  Occasionally,  mark- 
er floats  are  submerged,  and  a boat 
hook  may  be  necessary  to  reach  them 
A trap  net  may  contain  anywhere 
from  two  fish  to  as  many  as  1,500  or 
so,  while  a gill  net  usually  entraps  a 
maximum  of  200  fish.  Live  fishes  are 
placed  in  double  tubs  for  handling. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  fishes 
in  each  trap  net  or  gill  net.  each  fish 
coiitiiuu'd  on  next  page 
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The  "Pot"  of  the  trap  net  is  lifted  onto  the  boat  deck  and  emptied  of  its  live  fish  population.  Some  fish  are  tagged  and  released  . . . 


is  handled  long  enough  to  be  weighed 
on  a gram  scale  (smaller  specimens) 
or  pound  scale  (larger  specimens)  and 
measured  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  an 
inch,  from  tip  of  snout  to  tip  of  tail. 
In  addition,  scale  samples  are  taken 
from  five  fish  of  each  species  in  every 
half-inch  size  grouping  and  placed 
in  specially  marked  envelopes,  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  age  and  rate 
of  growth  of  each  individual.  During 
a special  survey  or  study,  each  fish 
may  also  be  marked  for  later  identi- 
fication upon  recapture,  by  means  of 
a tag  or  clipped  fin.  Large  individuals 
may  have  to  be  anesthetized  for  safer 
handling,  but  most  individuals  may 
be  processed  safely  and  returned  to 
the  lake  more  quickly  without  this 
treatment.  All  data  is  recorded  on 
field  forms  for  later  analysis. 

When  all  fish  from  each  trap  net 
or  gill  net  have  been  processed,  each 
net  is  completely  taken  from  the  wa- 
ter, placed  on  the  boat  and  re-set  at 
another  location.  This  is  done  each 
day  that  the  nets  are  fished,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  recapture  of  many  of 
the  same  individuals,  and,  to  assure 
that  samples  of  the  fish  population 
are  obtained  from  various  parts  of 
the  lake. 

Other  sampling  devices  used  dur- 
ing the  lake  survey  are  the  seine  and 


boat  shocker.  The  seine  is  almost 
identical  to  the  trap  net  lead  in  gen- 
eral construction,  but  is  usually  of 
a smaller  mesh  size.  It  is  drawn 
through  water  no  deeper  than  its 
depth,  primarily  to  obtain  a sample 
of  the  smallest  individuals  of  each 
species,  since  these  very  small  indi- 
viduals are  sometimes  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  net  catches.  The 
boat  shocker  employs  either  A.C.  or 
D.C.  electricity  to  stun  fishes  in  re- 
latively shallow  water  so  that  they 
may  be  captured  with  a dip  net  for 
data  collection.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  seine  when  the 
conductivity  of  the  lake  water  is  high 
enough  to  assure  its  effectiveness. 

The  A.C.  shocker  is  the  simplest  to 
use,  since  its  few  components  may  be 
carried  in  or  mounted  on  the  jon 
boat.  Basic  equipment  includes  a por- 
table generator,  heavy  duty  cord,  and 
two  fiberglass-wrapped  aluminum 
poles  from  which  hang  metal  rods. 
Current  from  the  generator  travels 
through  the  cord  to  the  metal  rods, 
which  are  the  electrodes,  and  then 
passes  into  the  water.  Any  fish  within 
the  electrical  field  is  temporarily  par- 
alyzed, but  if  not  netted  promptly, 
may  recover  and  dart  away.  Larger 
fish,  which  offer  more  resistance  to 
the  current,  are  paralyzed  for  a long- 


er time.  The  A.C.  generator  produces 
a maximum  of  230  volts  of  electric- 
ity, but  is  wired  to  permit  the  use  of 
115  volts  if  the  conductivity  of  the 
lake  water  is  high. 

The  D.C.  boat  shocker  is  a separate 
assemblage  of  equipment  which  em- 
ploys an  army  surplus  landing  craft 
to  hold  a larger  generator,  a unit 
which  permits  the  operator  to  control 
the  pulse,  frequency,  and  amplitude 
of  the  current,  and  several  positive 
grids,  or  anodes,  as  well  as  five  metal 
rods  or  chains  to  serve  as  cathodes. 
In  addition,  this  self-contained  unit 
includes  a live  well  for  holding  fishes, 
a system  of  lights  to  permit  night- 
time operation,  and  a remote  steering 
control  assembly.  The  arrangement 
of  anodes  (carrying  a positive  charge) 
and  cathodes  (carrying  a negative 
charge)  is  such  that  fish  are  repelled 
by  the  negative  charge  and  attracted 
to  the  positively  charged  grids.  Many 
fishes  swim  along  behind  the  positive 
grids  for  varying  periods  of  time  and 
are  able  to  be  netted  much  more 
easily  than  when  A.C.  current  is  used. 
Since  the  D.C.  shocker  requires  a 
separate  boat,  trailer,  and  vehicle 
to  tow  it,  it  is  primarily  used  during 
special  or  nighttime  work.  It  is  most 
effective  in  relatively  shallow  water, 
and  permits  the  use  of  much  greater 
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for  possible  future  study. 


Artother  tool  used  in  lake  survey  work  is  the  boat  shocker,  being  readied  for  use.  Photo:  Cloyd  Hollen. 


voltage  to  compensate  for  low  con- 
ductivity. 

During  the  process  of  trapping  and 
processing  fishes  and  recording  this 
information,  an  appraisal  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  vegetation  in  and 
along  the  margins  of  the  lake  is 
made.  Since  each  of  the  many  forms 
of  aquatic  animals  depends  upon 
different  types  of  very  small  and 
large  plants  around  them  for  food, 
shelter,  and  life-sustaining  oxygen, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  kinds 
and  abundance  of  fishes  in  a lake 
may  be  strongly  linked  to  the  abun- 
dance, type,  and  placement  of  its 
vegetation.  Too  much  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion may  make  fishing  and  boating 
more  difficult,  and  may  be  an  indi- 
cator of  over-enrichment  as  a result 
of  organic  pollutants.  Too  little 
aquatic  vegetation  may  indicate  an 
environment  incapable  of  producing 
many  fish  (or  those  forms  upon 
which  they  feed)  possibly  because  of 
poor  soils  or  various  types  of  inor- 
ganic pollutants. 

Information  regarding  the  physical 
conditions  of  a lake  is  gathered 
throughout  the  course  of  the  survey, 
and  requires  very  httle  equipment 
besides  the  biologist’s  eyes.  Much  of 
this  information  may  be  found  on 
standard  highway  or  topographical 


maps,  but  most  of  it  is  a subjective 
appraisal  of  conditions  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  time  of  survey.  Physical  con- 
ditions, compared  to  biological  or 
chemical  conditions,  change  least 
over  a period  of  time,  so  that  es- 
sentially the  same  physical  conditions 
may  be  found  during  repeated  sur- 
veys of  a particular  body  of  water. 

Samples  of  plants  not  able  to  be 
identified  in  the  field  may  be  pre- 
served in  various  containers  and 
marked  for  later  identification  in  the 
laboratory. 

Since  the  chemical  nature  of  a 
body  of  water  profoundly  influences 
the  biological  activity  that  takes  place 
in  it,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
types  of  information  gathered  during 
the  survey.  The  second  largest 
amount  of  time  and  equipment  is  de- 
voted to  this  phase  of  work  on  any 
lake.  Some  of  the  information  ob- 
tained includes  air  and  water  temper- 
atures, the  amount  of  dissolved  oxy- 
gen at  various  depths,  the  relative 
acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  water, 
the  degree  of  pollution,  if  any,  and 
some  measure  of  light  penetration. 
Although  most  of  this  information 
may  be  obtained  through  the  use  of 
field  equipment,  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  gather  water  samples  for 
later  analysis  in  the  laboratory. 


The  temperature  and  the  concen- 
tration of  dissolved  oxygen  of  lake 
water  change  at  various  depths  from 
the  surface  to  the  bottom  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  By  mid-summer, 
most  Pennsylvania  lakes  contain 
three  distinct  temperature  layers,  top 
to  bottom,  each  with  different  physi- 
cal and  chemical  conditions.  The 
amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  is  great- 
est in  the  uppermost  layer,  drops  rela- 
tively quickly  in  the  middle  layer,  and 
continues  to  drop,  often  becoming 
extremely  low  or  nonexistent  near  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  layer.  Since  the 
amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the 
lower  layer  is  often  too  low  to  support 
fish  life,  most  of  them  inhabit  the 
middle  or  upper  layers.  During  the 
spring  and  winter  months  the  tem- 
perature and  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
centration are  more  stable  throughout 
the  lake,  which  may  allow  fishes 
to  inhabit  the  bottom  layer. 

In  order  to  determine  the  temper- 
ature and  dissolved  oxygen  concen- 
tration at  any  given  depth  in  a lake, 
either  a separate  sample  of  the  water 
from  any  given  depth  must  be  ob- 
tained and  analyzed,  or  the  biologist 
may  use  an  instrument  designed  to 
measure  both  types  of  information 
by  means  of  a sensing  device  at  the 
continued  on  next  page 
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Looking  like  something  from  outer  space,  the  boat  shocker  provides  biologists  with  a means  of  sampling  shallow  water.  Photo:  Cloyd  Hollen. 


end  of  a marked  cable.  The  instru- 
ment not  only  permits  more  rapid 
analysis,  but,  when  properly  cab- 
brated,  may  be  more  accurate. 

The  device  used  to  obtain  a sep- 
arate sample  of  water  from  any  depth 
is  called  a “Kemmerer  Sampler,”  after 
the  man  who  developed  it.  Basically, 
it  consists  of  a metal  tube  with  rub- 
ber stoppers  top  and  bottom.  These 
stoppers  are  fixed  in  an  open  position 
while  being  lowered  to  the  desired 
depth  on  the  end  of  a chain  or  thin 
cable.  When  the  desired  depth  is 
reached,  a special  metal  weight  is  al- 
lowed to  slide  down  the  chain  or 
cable,  tripping  the  mechanism  which 
causes  the  stoppers  to  close  at  each 
end  of  the  tube.  The  sampler  is 
then  pulled  to  the  surface  and  the 
water  placed  in  sample  jars  by  re- 
leasing a spring  valve.  The  collection 
of  separate  samples  is  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  the  relative  acidity 
or  alkalinity  of  the  water  at  various 
depths,  and,  when  instrumentation 
is  not  used,  to  determine  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  concentration. 

Each  water  sample  is  analyzed  by 
using  two  portable  field  kits.  Both 
contain  glassware  and  a variety  of 
liquid  or  powdered  chemical  reagents. 
All  field  analysis  is  quick,  easy  to  per- 
form, and  as  accurate  as  the  quality 


of  chemicals,  or  efficiency  of  the 
analyzer,  permits.  Because  some  of 
the  chemical  conditions  of  a water 
sample  may  change  relatively  quick- 
ly, the  field  analysis  may  be  the  most 
reliable  one.  All  of  the  analyses  com- 
monly performed  involve  adding 
chemicals  until  some  sort  of  color 
change  occurs  in  the  test  sample, 
which  may  indicate  the  test’s  end 
point  or  may  be  used  to  enable  a com- 
parison to  be  made  with  an  un- 
treated water  sample.  The  point  at 
which  the  color  change  takes  place, 
as  well  as  the  depth  or  shade  of 
color,  may  be  different  for  different 
people,  but  it  is  seldom  a critical  dif- 
ference. 

The  greatest  number  of  water  sam- 
ples are  collected  and  analyzed  at  the 
deepest  point  in  the  lake,  or  as  close 
to  this  point  as  possible.  This  per- 
mits the  nature  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  in  each  layer, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  layer  de- 
velopment, to  be  determined  best, 
since  layering  may  not  occur  at  all, 
or  in  atypical  fashion,  in  shallow 
water.  Other  water  samples  are  col- 
lected, however,  in  shallower  water, 
such  as  at  the  mouth  of.  streams  con- 
tributing water  to  the  lake,  or  at  sites 
of  observed  or  suspected  pollution. 

Some  measure  of  light  penetration 


is  desirable,  since  it  may  provide 
another  clue  to  the  level  of  fertility 
of  a lake,  i.e.,  its  ability  to  support 
a variety  of  living  things.  One  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  measure  light  penetra- 
tion is  by  using  a device  called  the 
Secchi  Disc.  It  consists  of  a circular 
piece  of  weighted  wood  or  metal,  us- 
ually about  7.8"  in  diameter,  and 
painted  with  contrasting  colors,  most 
often  black  and  white.  The  disc  is 
lowered  into  the  water  by  means  of 
a marked  rope  or  chain  until  the  ob- 
server is  no  longer  able  to  see  it,  and 
this  depth  is  recorded.  The  observer 
then  pulls  the  disc  slowly  toward  the 
surface  until  it  once  again  becomes 
visible  and  records  that  depth.  The 
average  of  these  two  recordings  is  a 
measure  of  the  extent  of  hght  pene- 
tration. Since  the  Secchi  Disc  read- 
ing only  indicates  that  the  water  is 
turbid  or  cloudy,  the  observer  must 
determine  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance or  substances  causing  this 
turbidity.  Suspended  silt  or  clay  par- 
ticles greatly  diminish  light  penetra- 
tion and  may  prove  very  harmful  to 
living  things.  These  substances  may 
therefore  create  conditions  opposite  to 
those  which  support  a variety  of  hv- 
ing  things. 

When  all  information  of  a phys- 
ical, chemical,  or  biological  nature 
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Temporarily  sturtrted  by  art  electrical  charge,  live  fish  are  easily  netted  . . . like  this  fine  pike,  then  released  after  study.  Photos:  Cloyd  Hollen. 


has  been  gathered  and  recorded  on 
field  forms,  nets  are  removed  from 
the  water,  and  all  equipment  is  load- 
ed in  the  van  or  boat  for  the  return 
trip.  At  this  time  tom  nets  are  re- 
paired and  cleaned  of  all  fish  which 
may  have  entered  them  just  before 
removal. 

Although  the  survey  itself  may  only 
last  a week  or  so,  it  takes  much  long- 
er to  arrange  and  tabulate  the  infor- 
mation gathered  so  that  it  may  be 
analyzed.  Many  columns  of  figures 
must  be  averaged  for  each  species, 
and  scale  samples  must  be  examined, 
before  recommendations  regarding 
the  management  of  each  lake  can 
be  made. 

Biological  information  is  com- 
piled separately  for  each  species  of 
fish,  and  includes  a tally  of  total 
numbers,  the  percent  composition  ( % 
of  the  catch),  the  catch  per  hour, 
the  average  length,  average  weight, 
size  range,  and  condition  factor.  The 
use  of  a calculator  facihtates  tabula- 
tion of  this  information. 

As  stated  previously,  scale  samples 
are  taken  from  a sample  of  each 
species,  and  placed  in  specially 
marked  envelopes.  Before  these  scales 
may  be  examined  for  age  and  growth 
information,  they  are  placed  on  thin 
strips  of  clear  cellulose  acetate. 


“shiny”  side  up,  and  each  strip  is 
pressed  between  two  steel  rollers  so 
that  an  impression  of  the  scales  is 
created.  Since  the  impressions  are 
an  exact  imprint  of  each  scale,  the 
scales  themselves  are  discarded. 

Each  strip  bearing  the  scale  im- 
pressions is  then  placed  on  the  stage 
of  a device  called  a micro-projector, 
which  enables  the  biologist  to  view 
an  enlarged  image  of  each  scale. 
“Year  rings,”  or  annuli,  are  located 
and  counted  to  determine  each  fish’s 
age,  although  no  two  observers  may 
always  agree  on  the  location  of  these 
year  rings.  It  may  take  some  time  to 
determine  which  of  the  many  rings 
on  each  scale  is  a true  year  ring  and 
which  is  a false  ring.  When  the  loca- 
tions of  true  annuli  have  been  de- 
termined, the  size  of  each  fish  at  the 
end  of  each  year  may  then  be  deter- 
mined as  well.  Both  the  age  and  the 
rate  of  growth  are  compared  to  previ- 
ously compiled  information  concern- 
ing the  average  state  growth  rate  for 
each  species.  All  age  and  growth  in- 
formation is  compiled  separately,  tab- 
ular form,  for  each  lake  survey.  Since 
about  200  or  more  scale  sample  enve- 
lopes may  be  collected  during  each 
survey,  it  takes  some  time  to  make 
impressions,  determine  the  age  and 
rate  of  growth,  and  tabulate  this 


information  for  all  lakes  surveyed 
during  the  season. 

Physical  information  is  fairly  com- 
plete at  the  end  of  the  survey,  but 
certain  types  of  information  may 
have  to  be  obtained  through  the  use 
of  topographical  maps  and  an  instru- 
ment called  a planimeter.  This  instru- 
ment enables  the  biologist  to  quickly 
determine  the  area  of  any  bounded 
space  on  a map. 

Chemical  information  is  also  fairly 
complete,  and  usually  needs  only  to 
be  transferred  from  field  forms  to 
permanent  survey  forms.  When  water 
samples  are  collected  because  of  sus- 
pected pollution,  these  must  be  an- 
alyzed in  the  laboratory  before  be- 
coming part  of  the  final  survey  report. 

When  all  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  information  has  been  tab- 
ulated and  transferred  to  permanent 
survey  forms,  a recommendation  for 
the  management  of  each  water  area 
is  formulated.  Each  recommendation 
is  reviewed  by  administrative  per- 
sonnel, and  if  approved,  is  then  im- 
plemented. Implementation  of  man- 
agement recommendations,  as  a di- 
rect result  of  the  lake  survey,  helps 
to  create  better  lake  fishing,  which 
is  just  one  of  the  many  angling  ex- 
periences available  to  Pennsylvania 
anglers. 
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Here's  A Good  \Nay 
To  Solve  Your 

BACKYARD  "MOORING" 

PROBLEMS 


by  Stan  DuBas  photos  by  the  author 
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Portable  Trailer  Stand 

Boats  and  driveways  usually  present  a common 
group  of  problems.  The  driveway  usually  slopes 
away  from  the  house  and  a good  size  trailered  boat 
will  be  too  heavy  and  awkward  to  turn  around  so 
the  stern  is  lower  than  the  bow,  to  allow  rain  water 
to  drain  out. 

To  correct  this  problem,  and  rid  the  driveway  of 
the  assorted  pile  of  material  often  used  to  elevate 
the  trailer  tongue,  make  a portable  trailer  stand  hke 
the  one  shown  on  the  preceding  page. 

Material  needed  will  be  a hitch  ball,  a large  scrap 
brake  drum,  a piece  of  Vi  inch  steel  plate  and  a 
length  of  % inch  water  pipe.  Weld  the  steel  plate  to 
the  brake  drum  as  shown,  the  pipe  to  this,  and  the 
trailer  ball  to  the  top  of  the  pipe.  The  length  of  the 
pipe  will  be  determined  by  the  slope  of  your  driveway. 

The  completed  stand  will  allow  water  to  drain 
automatically.  Gone  will  be  the  cinder  blocks,  etc., 
and  the  stand  will  be  much  more  stable.  We  would 
also  recommend  wheel  chocks  as  a precaution.  If 
your  tastes  dictate,  the  stand  and  the  wheel  chocks 
can  be  painted  to  match  the  boat — or  the  house!  It’s 
your  choice. 
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Backyard  “Hitching  Post” 

Backyard  storage  of  small  boats  too,  usually  pre- 
sents a few  problems.  The  stacks  of  wood,  cinder 
blocks  or  whatever  is  used  to  elevate  the  trailer 
tongue,  are  unsightly  and  unsafe.  They’re  in  the  way 
when  the  grass  is  cut  and  will  often  shift  or  sag  un- 
evenly as  the  boat’s  weight  causes  them  to  sink  in 
the  ground. 

To  make  the  trailer  stand  illustrated  above,  you 
will  need  a hitch  ball  that  matches  your  trailer  tongue 
and  a length  of  % water  pipe.  The  length  of  the  pipe 
will  depend  on  the  distance  necessary  to  keep  the 
boat’s  bow  higher  than  the  stern,  plus  about  two  feet 
longer. 

The  ball  is  welded  to  one  end  of  the  pipe,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  pipe  is  driven  into  the  ground  about 
two  feet.  This  will  depend  on  the  type  soil. 

In  use,  the  “hitching  post”  will  keep  rain  water 
from  collecting  in  the  boat;  will  rid  your  yard  of  the 
“junk”  previously  used  to  keep  the  tongue  off  the 
ground;  and  will  prevent  possible  injury  to  small 
children  from  the  trailer  tongue  slipping  off  the 
blocks.  Mowing  the  grass  is  also  easier  now,  and  theft 
can  be  discouraged  if  a small  padlock  is  used. 
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King  of  the  LeTort 

continued  from  page  9 

long  that  tipped  the  scales  at  exactly  10  pounds.  This 
trout,  caught  a season  or  two  earlier  would  have 
easily  weighed  14  pounds,  but,  no  matter,  it  was  a 
tremendous  trout,  and  Rodney’s  “trophy  of  a life- 
time.” This  unofficially  was  the  LeTort  record  and 
few  other  trout  came  close  to  challenging  it. 

One  chapter  in  Charlie  Fox’s  book  “This  Wonder- 
ful World  of  Trout”  is  called  “A  Nine  Pounder  on  a 
Floater.”  This  was  an  account  of  Ed  Koch’s  battle 
with  a 27’/2  inch,  9 pound  brown,  taken  with  a LeTort 
Cricket,  a fly  incidently  created  by  the  author.  Ed 
landed  his  trophy  on  August  12,  1962  and  unofficially 
it  is  the  largest  brown  caught  on  a dry  fly  from  Penn- 
sylvania open  waters.  This  surely  is  a notable  trout 
anywhere,  and  the  number  two  trophy  for  the  LeTort. 
At  least,  it  was  the  number  two  fish. 

I’ve  been  a “bridesmaid,  but  never  a bride”  on 
about  10  different  occasions  over  the  past  30  years. 
By  that  I mean  I have  hooked  some  LeTort  lunkers, 
(fish  over  7 pounds),  but  never  landed  one  until  May, 
1964. 

This  27'A  inch  brown,  which  I named  “Old 
George,”  weighed  8'/2  pounds.  I guess  I’m  a pretty 
poor  fisherman,  because  I had  to  fish  for  “Old  George” 
over  three  seasons  before  I succeeded  in  landing  her 
on  a large  white  maribou.  I hooked  and  lost  this 
brown  five  times  before  that  lucky  May  afternoon 
when  I only  made  one  mistake  yet  managed  to  grass 
her  and  have  my  name  added  to  the  “LeTort  Hall  of 
Fame.”  (Editor’s  Note:  Perhaps  Tve  led  a sheltered 
life — I’ve  never  known  a girl  named  “George”!) 

Since  “I’d  been  there  before,”  I think  I know  what 
must  have  rushed  into  Terry’s  mind  as  the  great 
brown  came  thrashing  out  from  under  the  willow 
branches  and  bull-dogged  upstream,  but  now.  I’ll 
let  Terry  tell  it. 

“For  an  instant  I thought  I was  caught  on  the  bot- 
tom but  when  I tightened  up,  this  tremendous  trout 
rolled  on  the  surface  and  started  a head-shaking 
which  made  me  feel  as  if  a mule  had  kicked  me  in 
the  stomach.  I guess  if  I had  known  how  large  he 
really  was  the  battle  would  have  been  lost  right  there. 
Anyhow,  the  trout  dove  into  a bed  of  elodea,  but  after 
a few  brief  moments  came  out,  only  to  dive  into  an- 
other bed  of  moss.  At  no  time  did  the  fish  take  off  on 
a “reel-screeching”  run.  Instead,  it  was  just  the 
steady,  powerful  surging  typical  of  a monster  trout, 
well  fed  and  lazy.  Of  course,  for  the  first  10  minutes 
he  steadily  bored  upstream,  plunging  into  this  weed 
bed  or  that  one.  This  was  a mistake,  for  the  upstream 
was  relatively  free  of  roots  and  submerged  snags.  He 
swam  up  a narrow  channel  and  around  a Little  bend. 
I jumped  into  the  marl  to  free  my  weed  snagged  line. 
I was  waist  deep  in  water  and  muck  when  the  fish 
turned  and  plodded  downstream,  still  powerful,  show- 
ing signs  of  tiring.  Lucky  for  me  he  was  tired,  be- 
cause just  downstream  was  the  remnants  of  a log 
jam.  The  fish  went  under  the  top  log  and  kept  going 


downstream.  I half  crawled,  half  swam  after  the  fish, 
threaded  my  rod  under  the  log  and  continued  the 
battle  in  the  open  water  below.  By  this  time  maybe 
thirty  minutes  had  elapsed  and  the  fish  was  about 
all  in.  It  seemed  that  I never  would  get  the  trout 
landed.  I even  broke  off  an  old  snag  and  decided  to 
hit  the  fish  on  the  head  the  next  time  he  surfaced! 

All  of  a sudden  I needed  both  hands  to  turn  the  trout 
as  he  made  his  final  run.  I lost  the  club  and  couldn’t 
find  it  again.  My  heart  was  thumping  like  a bongo 
drum  and  I fuUy  expected  to  bite  it  when  I clenched 
my  teeth. 

“I  put  more  pressure  on  the  tiring  fish,  and  I be- 
lieve I held  my  breath.  The  fish  was  close  now.  I felt 
the  line-leader  connection  tick  the  guides  as  I re- 
trieved more  line.  The  spots  on  the  ‘Taig  one”  looked 
as  large  as  quarters;  the  gigantic  fan-like  tail  moved 
back  and  forth  in  a slow  rhythm,  sometimes  waving 
completely  out  of  the  water.  I got  his  head  up  and 
slowly,  carefully,  eased  the  exhausted  fish  onto  the 
water  cress. 

“I  pounced,  then  heaved  the  fish  back  on  the  bank 
as  far  as  I could.  My  knee  buckled  as  I dropped  on 
the  fish  again;  then  I just  sat  there  shaking  all  over 
for  twenty  minutes.  I was  water-logged,  my  hip  boots 
were  full  of  mud  and  I couldn’t  have  cared  less.  I 
just  couldn’t  believe  the  size  of  my  trout! 

“It  was  nearly  noon  when  I got  back  to  the  car  and 
streaked  toward  Chambersburg.  (When  I asked  Terry 
why  he  didn’t  put  the  trout  in  the  car  and  keep  fish- 
ing, I got  one  of  the  blankest  stares  I’ve  ever  seen.) 

“In  Chambersburg  I weighed  and  measured  the 
fish.  The  grocer’s  tested  scales  stopped  at  10  pounds 
4 ounces.  The  fish  was  exactly  29  inches  long.” 

Terry  called  me  in  the  evening  to  break  the  news, 
and  was  persuaded  to  drive  the  thirty-five  miles  from 
Chambersburg  for  me  to  see  the  fish  and  record  the 
catch  on  film.  I was  appalled  at  the  overall  size,  and 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  fish : we  think  it  was  a 
male.  How  old  is  such  a fish?  I’d  guess  between  7 
and  9 years,  but  only  a scale  reading  will  teU  for 
certain. 

After  the  photographs,  we  drove  to  Charlie  Fox’s 
meadow  where  Charlie,  Vince  Marinaro,  Herb  Smith 
and  John  Faller  admired  the  “King  of  the  LeTort” 
and  offered  their  congratulations  to  Terry,  (plus 
some  good-natured  kidding  about  how  to  cook  the 
fish). 

Terry,  incidently  was  casting  with  a remodeled  SVi 
foot  glass  rod  of  the  ferruleless  type,  British  reel  and 
a peach-colored  double  tapered  line.  I almost  hesitate 
to  mention  the  fly,  heretofore  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  still  a “secret”  pattern. 

We  call  it  the  “Shenk  Sculpin’’  after  its  designer. 

It  is  tied  with  a black  maribou  tail  for  action,  has  a 
thick  tapered  body  of  black  seal  fur,  and  a black  I 
deer-hair  head  with  tips  flared  to  simulate  the  fan- 
like fins  of  the  sculpin. 

There’s  only  one  thing  I’d  bke  to  add  to  Terry’s 
story.  That’s  a congratulatory  ‘Well  Done,  Terry” 

— which  I offer  in  all  sincerity. 
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From  D.  B.,  Pittsburgh: 

“Where  can  I get  information  cm 
boating  classes  scheduled  in  my 
area?” 

— Call  the  Waterways  Patrolman 
for  your  district,  whose  name  and 
phone  number  appears  in  the  back 
of  the  booklet  you  received  with  your 
boat  license.  These  officers  have  up- 
to-date  information  on  public  classes 
given  by  the  Fish  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons, 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  Red  Cross. 

esssses? 

From  T.E.,  Bellwood: 

“My  7V2  horse  fishing  motor  has 
been  in  and  out  of  the  shop  four 
times,  and  the  last  time  the  man 
told  me  the  engine  was  perfect,  no 
charge.  When  I put  it  on  the  boat,  it 
wont  run  at  much  more  than  half 
speed,  and  usually  quits  when  I idle 
down,  although  it  starts  right  back 
up  again  on  the  first  pull.  What  could 
be  wrong?” 

— I would  guess  that  the  trouble 
is  an  air  leak  in  the  fuel  supply  sys- 
tem, either  at  the  tank  fitting  or  in 
the  hose.  Take  your  tank  and  hose 
in  to  the  shop  for  a checkup,  and  they 
should  find  the  problem  at  once. 

gsssssg? 

From  A.  J.  B.,  Springdale: 

“Our  small  inboard  runabout  is 
docked  on  the  river,  and  just  about 
every  time  we  use  it,  the  fuel  filter 
bowl  has  to  be  emptied  of  the  water 
that  collects.  What  can  we  do  to  cure 
this?” 

— The  culprit  is  condensation,  and 
you  apparently  have  a puddle  of 
water  in  the  bottom  of  your  fuel  tank. 
Either  drain  or  pump  the  tank  as  dry 
as  possible,  add  two  cans  of  DRI- 
GAS,  and  try  to  keep  the  tank  full  as 
much  as  possible,  since  a full  tank 
will  make  very  little  water  from  con- 
densation. Add  another  can  of  DRI- 
GAS  once  a month,  and  you  should 
have  no  more  trouble. 


From  C.  J.,  Millsboro: 

“Our  fishing  boat  is  used  by  a half- 
dozen  members  of  our  family,  and 
sometimes  it  gets  filled  up  with  25:1 
instead  of  50:1  fuel  mixture.  There  is 
a label  on  the  engine  that  tells  the 
right  mix,  but  we  need  some  way  to 
remind  everyone  to  use  the  right 
amount  of  oil.  What  do  you  suggest?” 

— Make  a good-sized  metal  or  plas- 
tic tag  inscribed  on  both  sides:  “Fuel 
Mix  50:1 — 2V2  oz.  oil  to  each  gallon 
of  gas.”  Fasten  this  to  the  filler  cap 
on  the  fuel  tank,  so  that  a user  or  gas 
station  attendant  can’t  miss  it,  and 
your  problems  should  (hopefully)  be 
solved. 

From  V.  D.  L.,  Boswell: 

“Our  small  cabin  cruiser  leaks 
miserably — not  into  the  hull,  but  into 
the  cabin  whenever  it  rains.  What 
can  I use  to  seal  around  windows, 
seams,  etc.,  that  will  really  do  the 
job?” 

— The  best  all-around  sealer  for 
above-the-waterline  use  on  boats  that 
I have  found  is  General  Electric  Sili- 
cone Sealer.  This  milky,  semi-trans- 
parent “goo”  is  sold  by  hardware 
stores  in  tubes  of  various  sizes,  and 
dries  to  an  almost  clear,  rubbery  con- 
sistency that  never  cracks  or  peels. 
Provided  the  surface  is  clean  and  dry, 
it  will  stick  to  anything,  and  really 
does  a job  of  sealing. 

•sssssss. 

From  J.  L.  P.,  Springfield: 

“Could  I leave  the  50-hp  engine  on 
my  boat  but  use  another,  smaller 
engine  on  lakes  where  there  is  a 
horsepower  limit?” 

— Unfortunately,  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  rules.  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  removing  and 
replacing  a large  engine,  it  might  be 
better  to  purchase  a hght  skiff  for 
use  on  waters  where  a horsepower 
limit  is  in  effect. 


From  M.  S.,  Pittsburgh: 

“I  recently  rebuilt  a Chrysler  V-8 
engine,  and  I cant  seem  to  get  the 
wires  back  in  the  right  places.  No 
matter  how  I run  the  wires,  the 
engine  backfires,  or  refuses  to  run 
at  all.  If  I follow  the  firing  order  on 
the  block,  it  won’t  even  start.  What 
do  I try  next?” 

— First  step  is  find  the  Number  1 
cylinder.  Starting  from  the  front  of 
the  engine  (timing  gear  end)  No.  1 
is  the  first  cylinder  in  the  left  bank, 
followed  by  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4. 
Number  5 is  the  first  cylinder  in  the 
right  bank,  and  so  on  back.  Remove 
the  spark  plugs,  and  by  using  a bent 
wire  to  check  that  both  valves  are 
closed,  bring  No.  1 piston  to  top 
center.  The  distributor  rotor  is  now 
pointing  to  the  No.  1 spark  plug 
lead.  There  are  only  four  possible  fir- 
ing orders,  listed  here  with  the  most 
likely  first:  1-8-4-3-6-5-7-2;  1-6-2-5-8- 
3-7-4;  1-5-4-2-6-3-7-8;  or  perhaps 

1-8-7-3-6-5-4-2.  If  the  engine  does  not 
run  properly  on  any  of  those  combin- 
ations, you  have  disturbed  the  valve 
timing  and  will  have  to  retime  the 
camshaft. 

tSSSSSSSi 

From  D.  L.  T.,  DuBois: 

“In  the  June  issue,  a reader  in- 
quired about  an  impeller  for  a Sea 
King  outboard.  I have  a new  one. 
and  will  gladly  sell  it.” 

— These  two  readers  are  now  in 
touch,  and  if  anyone  else  can  help 
a fellow  boatman  in  need,  feel  free 
to  write  in.  Thanks  again  to  D.  L.  T. 
(Ed.  Note:  AMEN!) 

SSSSSSS9 

From  C.  L.,  Monroeville: 

“What  is  a ‘shot’  of  anchor  chain?” 

— A shot  of  chain  is  15  fathoms, 
or  90  feet.  Anchor  chain  for  large 
vessels  is  generally  made  up  of  shots, 
connected  by  swivel  shackles  to  pre- 
vent twisting  of  the  chain  as  the 
vessel  swings  at  her  anchor. 
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WHOOPS! 

We  were  just  finishing  the  stocking 
of  a trout  stream  one  afternoon  and 
as  we  pulled  up  onto  a bridge,  which 
was  the  last  stop,  the  driver  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  open  the  valve  to 
drain  the  water  from  the  last  com- 
partment. When  I opened  the  valve, 
the  water  went  gushing  out  and 
splashed  over  the  side  of  the  bridge. 
I heard  a loud  squeal  and  went  over 
to  the  bridge  railing  to  look.  A little 
old  gray  haired  lady  was  shaking  the 
water  from  her  face  and  hair.  I 
could  see  I was  faced  with  a real 
problem  and  expected  a good  chew- 
ing out. 

I was  surprised,  however,  when 
the  lady  laughed  and  said,  "I  wanted 
to  be  in  a good  spot  when  you  stocked 
the  fish  today,  but  I guess  this  spot 
ivas  a little  too  good!” 

James  Valentine 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Huntingdon  County 

WILD  ONE! 

While  stocking  trout  in  one  of  our 
local  streams,  I observed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a fisherman  who  was 
standing  on  a bridge,  fishing  over 
tbe  side.  As  the  stocking  truck  ap- 
proached, it  appeared  the  fisherman 
had  a bite  and  proceeded  to  set  the 
hook  and  reel  the  fish  up  to  the 
bridge.  But  the  thing  he  reeled  in  and 
flopped  on  the  bridge  was  sort  of  un- 
believable. It  seems  a very  hungry 
crab  took  the  fisherman’s  night- 
crawler  in  one  claw,  and  in  the  other 
claw,  the  crab  had  a firm  hold  on  a 
dead  water  snake!  Either  this  guy  had 
not  eaten  in  a long  time  or  he  heard 
of  the  price  of  meat  going  up  and 
was  storing  up  all  he  could  get! 

Allen  G.  Stiffler 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Indiana  County 

SURPRISE- 
FROM  REDRANK! 

During  the  recovery  operations  for 
a boating  accident  fatality  on  Red- 
bank  Creek,  in  the  borough  of  New 
Bethlehem,  scuba  divers  told  of  see- 


ing a large  school  of  what  appeared 
to  be  Northern  Pike  in  the  water. 
“Spud”  Snyder,  New  Bethlehem  Post- 
master, called  Mr.  Abele  to  find  out 
what  could  be  done  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  was  in  Redbank’s  waters. 
I was  advised  to  permit  the  catching 
of  a few  of  these  fish  for  positive 
identification  and  sampling,  even  if 
legal  size  was  not  met.  On  May  18th, 
Mr.  Snyder  advised  me  that  a few 
had  been  caught  by  employees  of  the 
New  Bethlehem  Water  Company,  and 
were  being  held  in  a live  tank  at  the 
water  company  building.  Examin- 
ation of  the  three  fish  in  the  tank 
yielded : a 24V^  inch  Northern  Pike, 
a 16  inch  Muskellunge,  and  a 131/2 
inch  Muskellunge.  All  three  were  in 
excellent  condition  and  quite  active. 
Scale  samples  were  taken  for  aging 
purposes,  and  the  fish  were  released 
back  into  Redbank’s  waters.  It  would 
appear  that  Redbank  has  a natural 
reproduction  going  in  it,  and  that  the 
waters  near  the  mouth  are  clearing 
well  enough  to  permit  migration  in 
from  the  Allegheny  River.  I feel  that 
we  are  gaining  another  Musky,  North- 
ern and  Walleye  fishery.  Let’s  hope 
that  things  keep  getting  better  and 
the  fish  soon  can  live  in  Redbank’s 
entire  length. 

Robert  J.  Cortez 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Clarion  County 

DOURLE  DATE 

Bill  Upperman,  from  Chambers- 
burg,  and  his  friend  “Steve”,  from 
Dickey’s  Mountain,  were  fishing  in 
Cove  Creek,  Fulton  County,  when  an 
unusual  incident  occurred.  Steve  and 
Bill  were  fishing  in  the  same  hole  and 
Steve  got  a bite  but  didn’t  set  the  hook 
because  he  thought  the  fish  was  gone. 
Then  Bill  got  a bite  and  he  did  set 
the  hook.  When  the  10  inch  trout 
was  landed.  Bill’s  hook  was  in  the 
fish’s  mouth  and  Steve’s  hook  was  in 
the  fish’s  stomach  with  both  lines 
attached  still  to  the  hooks!  I don’t 
know  who  finally  claimed  the  fish. 

Joseph  Houck 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Fulton  County 


HEAVY,  MAN! 

Fishermen  are  known  to  over-esti- 
mate the  size  of  their  catches  by 
length  and  weight,  but  this  one  is 
too  much.  Two  fellows  were  fishing 
from  a boat  and  one  of  the  men  got 
a tremendous  strike.  The  other  man 
very  excitedly  inquired,  “Should  I 
get  the  net?”  “No,”  exclaimed  the 
struggling  angler,  “get  the  camera 
and  I’ll  horse  it  into  the  boat!”  With 
a mighty  heave,  the  huge  fish  came 
flying  through  the  air  and  the  man 
snapped  the  action.  Unfortunately, 
the  trophy  fish  shook  the  lure  loose 
and  sailed  back  into  lake  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boat.  Well,  to  this  day 
they  won’t  say  just  how  long  that 
fish  was,  but  when  the  developed  pic- 
ture came  back,  IT  weighed  ten 
pounds. 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 

POACHING  TROUT- AND 
THEY  GOT  AWAY  WITH  IT! 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Paul 
Knecht  reported  to  me  that  while  on 
patrol  on  Bowmans  Creek,  near  one 
of  the  “Wired  Areas,”  he  heard 
splashing  noises  coming  from  within 
the  “Wired  Area”  in  question.  Ap- 
proaching the  source  of  this  noise, 
SWP  Knecht  was  able  to  observe 
three  violators  in  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  catch  some  of  the  freshly 
stocked  Brook  Trout.  Even  with  this 
positive  identification  I was  unable 
to  prosecute.  Officer  Knecht  could 
not  provide  me  with  a mailing  ad- 
dress for  the  violators!  They  hap- 
pened to  be  a mother  Black  Bear 
and  her  two  offspring!  “Mamma  and 
her  two  cubs  had  been  seen  by  sev- 
eral other  sportsmen  near  this  same 
area,  prior  to  this,  and,  since  then. 
Is  she  also  affected  by  the  high  price 
of  beef? 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Luzerne  County 

STRETCHING  THINGS! 

I have  been  receiving  more  inquir- 
ies about  a “Fish-For-Fun”  or  “Fly- 
Fishing-Only”  area  than  ever  before. 
When  I ask  why,  it  seems  more  and 
more  anglers  are  realizing  that  a fish 
returned  (or  smaller  creel  limits  . . . 
self-imposed)  makes  the  sport  last 
longer  through  the  year.  Guess  I’ll 
have  to  check  into  the  possibilities. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 
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RESERVED  SEAT 

While  on  patrol  on  Chapman  Lake, 
I came  upon  a lady,  sitting  on  a large 
stump,  and  all  alone  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake.  She  was  fishing  in  water 
that  was  only  about  a foot  deep.  She 
hadn’t  caught  any  trout,  although  the 
lake  had  been  stocked  the  day  before. 
She  explained  that  she  had  fished 
there  three  or  four  times  before,  this 
season,  but  hadn’t  caught  a thing. 
When  I told  her  that  everyone  down 
along  the  bank  below  her  was  catch- 
ing fish,  and  perhaps  she  was  fishing 
in  the  wrong  place,  she  replied,  “I 
know,  but  even  though  there  are  more 
fish  down  there,  there  aren’t  any 
stumps,  like  this  one,  to  sit  on”! 

George  R.  Jones 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 

LARGEMOUTH  FEMALES? 

Many  of  you  might  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  Bass:  the  Largemouth 
being  the  female  and  the  Small- 
mouth  being  the  male,  but  recently, 
I heard  a different  version  for  the 
“Crappie  Bass.”  A fisherman  asked 
me  if  the  Black  Crappies  were  the 
male  and  White  Crappies  the  fe- 
male. “Out  of  the  mouths  of  fisher- 
man,” come  some  very  unusual  ques- 
tions and  statements! 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Crawford  County 

HIGH  FLYIN’  RAINBOW! 

The  first  trout  ever  caught  by  little 
Cindy  Weaver,  age  11,  was  one  to 
remember.  It  took  her  about  35  min- 
utes to  land  her  prize,  a ten  inch 
rainbow  that  she  brought  in  the  “hard 
way.” 

She  was  fishing  for  trout  along  the 
Little  Lehigh  and  cast  her  bait  to  a 
“fishy-looking”  spot.  It  hit  the  water 
all  right,  but  only  after  going  over 
the  branch  of  a tree  that  was  hanging 
over  the  creek.  Almost  immediately 
a fish  took  the  bait,  Cindy  pulled  hard 
and  Mr.  Trout  was  hanging  from  the 
branch,  about  10  feet  from  shore,  and 
stuck  tight! 

He  dangled  there  for  quite  awhile, 
despite  attempts  of  Cindy  and  her 
grandfather  to  retrieve  the  bouncing, 
dangling  fish.  A friendly  fisherman, 
with  boots  on,  finally  waded  out, 
brought  the  rainbow  down,  and  end- 
ed the  ordeal  for  both  Cindy  and  the 
exhausted  trout! 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


CO-OP  AIRLIFT 

On  May  16,  1973,  a cooperative  ef- 
fort by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, Bureau  of  Forestry,  Penn- 
sylvania Power  and  Light  Co.,  Wal- 
lenpaupack  Trout  Club,  and  inter- 
ested sportsmen,  stocked  the  trout 
from  the  Wallenpaupack  Trout  Club 
CO-OP  Nursery  in  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack. A new  twist  was  given  the 
stocking  program  in  this  area  by 
stocking  these  fish  with  a large  heli- 
copter, piloted  by  Ben  Kent,  and  his 
mechanic,  John  Sones.  The  craft  is 
on  lease  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
for  fire  fighting  use,  and,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  John  Bitzer,  Dis- 
trict Forester,  Mr.  Paul  Drury,  Asst. 
District  Forester,  and  Mr.  Don  Oliver, 
Forest  Technician,  the  job  was  done. 

Our  normal  stocking  program  for 
this  club  is  to  use  the  PP&L  pontoon 
boat  with  a live  box  and  we  have 
trouble  getting  very  far  up  the  lake. 
The  “Air-Lift”  allowed  us  to  get  the 
fish  to  the  far  end  of  the  lake.  After 
each  drop,  the  area  was  checked 
from  the  air  and  we  found  only  one 
dead  fish!  This  fish  was  in  bad  shape 
when  he  was  placed  in  the  drop 
bucket — it  was  hit  with  the  net.  I 
don’t  know  if  this  has  been  done  by 
any  other  CO-OP  club  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  yet,  but  I can  say  that  it  sure 
spreads  the  fish  out — and  with  a 
minimum  of  work  involved.  We  ex- 
pect to  have  some  pictures  in  the 
near  future  so  that  others  can  see  the 
operation. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Pike  County 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM 
THE  CLARION  RIVER 

I have  observed  some  very  nice 
catches  of  trout  being  made  on  the 
Clarion  River  in  the  Hallton  and 
Millstone  sections.  No  trout  are 
stocked  in  the  Clarion,  so  the  trout 
must  he  migrating  from  stocked 
trout  streams  in  the  area. 

One  fisherman  remarked  to  me  that 
his  fishing  wasn’t  as  good  this  year 
as  in  previous  years.  After  one  month , 
of  the  trout  season,  he  had  creeled 
(kept)  108  trout.  I told  him  that,  at 
as  little  as  500  per  fish,  he  was  still 
realizing  a profit  of  approximately 
$49.00  from  his  fishing  license.  Asked 
what  he  thought  the  reason  was  for 
1972  being  a “poorer  year,”  he  re- 
marked, “the  weather  is  the  only 
reason”. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


THE  LAKE'S  THE  PLACE! 

During  the  course  of  my  duties  I 
receive  quite  a few  complaints  about 
the  number  of  trout  stocked  "in 
lakes.”  My  answer  to  this  is  that  in 
stream  trout  fishing,  you  very  seldom 
see  any  family  groups;  but  on  a lake, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  mom,  dad, 
and  the  kids — and  sometimes  a 
grandma  or  grandpa,  too.  Another 
answer  is  the  fact  that  the  fish  have 
more  of  a chance  of  survival  in  the 
lakes,  than  they  do  in  the  streams. 
The  lakes  in  my  area  are  proving 
this  fact.  I have  never  seen  so  many 
big  hold-over  trout  being  caught  as 
this  year,  from  Lake  Carey,  Lake 
Winola,  and  Oxbow  Lake.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  see  a limit  of  six,  with  the 
smallest  measuring  sixteen  inches  in 
length!  And  I know  they  were  not 
stocked  this  year. 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 

LOST?  NOT  REALLY! 

An  angler  from  Elkland  who  had 
just  taken  a nice  limit  of  trout  from 
the  Watrous  area  told  me  the  follow- 
ing story.  Last  year  he  was  fishing  in 
the  Owassee  area  of  Pine  Creek  and 
he  lost  his  fishing  license  which  had 
been  pinned  on  the  back  of  his  vest. 
Some  time  later,  while  fishing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stone,  about  two  miles 
down  stream,  he  happened  to  see  a 
license  holder  on  the  ground.  He 
said  to  himself  someone  else  lost  their 
license.  He  picked  it  up  and  when  he 
read  the  name,  he  had  his  own 
license! 

Raymond  Hoover 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Tioga  County 

“HOW  MUCH 
DO  THEY  EAT?" 

So  many  times  a Waterways  Pa- 
trolman is  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion on  “how  much”,  or,  “how  often” 
a certain  species  of  fish  will  eat.  May- 
be the  following  incident  will  help 
answer  that  question. 

While  stocking  the  North  Branch 
of  Muddy  Creek,  a well  known  trout 
fisherman,  Johnny  Trout,  told  me  he 
caught  a 16  " Brown  Trout  the  other 
day  and  when  he  cleaned  it,  he 
noticed  the  stomach  was  extremely 
large  so  he  cut  it  open  to  see  why. 
Result:  52  nightcrawlers  and  9 gar- 
den worms! 

William  F.  Hartle 
Waterwoys  Patrolman 
York  County 
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An  actual  "dunking  of  an  outboard  takes  place  in  the  test 

tank  room  of  Evinrude's  Service  School  in  Milwaukee.  Instruc- 
tor Dick  Kelto  goes  through  the  proper  procedures  in  re- 
storing its  operation.  (1)  Below  the  surface — air  bubbles  in- 
dicate the  filling  of  cylinders  and  internal  workings  (2)  After 
immediate  recovery  spark  plugs  are  checked  and  dried,  and 
the  outboard  is  given  a thorough  inspection  (3)  The  carbure- 
tor and  fuel  lines  are  completely  drained,  and  the  cylinders 
are  pumped  dry  by  repeated  action  or  pulling  of  the  starting 
cord  (4)  After  spraying  a fresh  outboard  fuel  mixture  into  the 
spark  plug  holes,  additional  fluid  is  added  to  the  carburetor; 
further  lubrication  is  affected  by  pulling  on  the  starter  cord 


(5)  After  draining  the  gas  tank,  refilling  with  fresh  fuel  and 
adding  a rust  preventive  fluid  to  the  carburetor,  the  out- 
board is  primed  and  ready  for  starting  (6)  A few  pulls  on  the 
cord  and  the  motor  fires;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  pro- 
cedure would  begin  again  by  removing  and  drying  the 
spark  plugs,  expelling  any  remaining  water  from  the  internal 
workings,  re-assembling  and  attempting  to  start.  If  all  else 
fails,  the  owner  should  have  the  outboard  serviced  im- 
mediately NOTE:  DO  NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  START  AN  OUT- 
BOARD IF  SILT,  SAND  OR  DIRT  HAS  ENTERED  THE  INTERNAL 
PARTS.  Photo:  Courtesy  Evinrude  Motors. 
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From  The  Evinrude  News  Service 

"Sunken" 

Outboards 

Require 

Immediate 

Service 

Whether  the  outboard  engine  has  dropped  off  the 
stern  into  the  drink  or,  more  unfortunately,  if  it  has 
been  submerged  in  a flooded  basement  or  garage, 
immediate  action  by  the  owner  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  further  damage. 

This  strong  suggestion  is  offered  by  Joe  Sobczak, 
Product  Service  Supervisor  for  Evinrude  Motors  in 
Milwaukee.  It  may  be  a timely  aid  for  outboarders 
whose  motors  receive  a “dunking”  while  on  an  outing, 
or  those  who  may  be  periodically  plagued  by  floods 
at  home. 

According  to  Sobczak,  there  are  several  mainten- 
ance procedures  which  the  outboard  owner  should 
follow  before  attempting  restoration.  His  sugges- 
tions are  divided  into  two  categories:  fresh  and  salt 
water  submersions,  the  latter  being  more  damaging. 

Flood  Damaged  or  Fresh  Water  Dunks 

Providing  that  no  sand  or  silt  is  present,  an  out- 
board submerged  in  fresh  water  can  be  safely  started 
if  recovery  has  been  made  within  three  hours  to  pre- 
vent rusting.  If  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
sand  or  silt  has  entered  the  internal  parts,  bring  the 
outboard  in  for  servicing  and  do  not  attempt  to  start! 
The  grinding  action  of  dirt  against  fine  machined 
parts  can  be  just  as  damaging  as  salt  corrosion. 

Before  Starting: 

1.  Flush  the  engine  with  fresh  water  on  the  ex- 
terior surfaces.  Remove  the  spark  plugs,  the 
carburetor  orifice  screws,  and  drain  all  fuel 
lines — including  the  gas,  tank.  Pull  the  starter 


cord  (or  key  switch  if  electrical)  until  all  in- 
ternal water  has  been  expelled.  Spray  an  out- 
board lubricant  inside  the  spark  plug  holes. 

2.  Re-assemble  the  motor  and  start  the  engine 
following  the  operating  instructions.  If  the 
motor  starts,  allow  it  to  remain  running  for  at 
least  a half-hour  or  more. 

3.  If  the  outboard  fails  to  start,  remove  the  spark 
plugs  again  and  inspect  the  electrodes  for  water 
fouling.  If  so,  air  dry  the  plugs,  or  replace  with 
new  ones. 

4.  If  the  motor  still  does  not  turn  over,  have  it 
serviced  immediately. 

Salt  W ater  Dunking 

Heavy  wave  action,  improper  transom  rigging  and 
boating  accidents  are  common  causes  for  an  out- 
board ending  up  under  the  seas.  Salt  water  dunkings 
are  the  most  difficult  outboard  problems  to  handle, 
and  again,  immediate  action  can  be  a tremendous 
expense  saver. 

If  the  outboard  was  “rurming”  as  it  went  under 
the  salt,  the  skipper  can,  in  most  cases,  be  assured 
that  serious  damage  has  occurred,  since  the  salinity 
has  now  entered  the  carburetor,  fuel  lines,  crank- 
case and  other  internal  workings.  However,  there 
are  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  ultimate  de- 
struction. 

1.  Recover  the  motor  and  with  all  haste,  bring  it 
to  the  nearest  servicing  facility  or  dealership 
for  flushing  and  complete  disassembly.  Remem- 
ber that  no  matter  how  modernly  improved  the 
internal  and  external  metals  are  on  an  out- 
board, salt  water  corrosion  can  rapidly  take  its 
toU. 

2.  If  it  is  impossible  at  the  time  to  deliver  the 
motor  for  servicing,  immediately  re-submerge 
the  engine  in  fresh  water  and  have  it  remain 
there  until  delivery.  Fresh  water  will  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  salt  corrosion. 

If  the  outboard  was  not  in  operation  w^hen 

DUNKED: 

1.  Recover  the  motor  and  immediately  remove  and 
clean  spark  plugs,  fuel  lines  and  drain  the 
carburetor.  Give  a careful  \4sual  check  to  the 
engine,  repairing  any  broken  parts  or  cracked 
wires.  Drain  gas  tank  and  replenish  with  new 
fuel.  Attempt  to  start. 

2.  If  the  outboard  starts,  allow  it  to  remain  run- 
ning for  at  least  one  half-hour.  If  the  owner 
had  been  using  a high,  reputable  grade  of  oil, 
this  will  help  check  the  corrosive  process. 

3.  If  the  motor  does  not  start,  return  to  fresh 
water  submersion,  until  delivery  can  be  made 
for  servicing.  As  in  all  home  repair  matters, 
use  safety  procedures  to  the  fullest. 

Recovery  steps  such  as  these  outhned  by  Sobczak 
can  mean  the  difference  between  a workable,  running 
outboard — or  one  slated  for  the  scrap  heap. 
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FALL  BROWNS  and  Yellowjackets 

continued  from  page  12 

been  feeding  on.  As  I stuck  my  forefinger  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  bulged  cavity,  I felt  a sharp  pain,  right 
at  the  tip  of  my  finger.  I jerked  back  in  astonishment, 
only  to  find  a mad  yellowjacket — hanging  on  for  all 
he  was  worth!  The  trout’s  belly  was  fuU  of  those 
pesky  critters.  I had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  I 
fished  for  another  hour,  but  hooked  only  one  more 
fish.  He  was  a scrappy  10  incher  and  he,  too,  was 
filled  with  the  httle  black  and  yellow  bees.  Apparent- 
ly the  early  frost  had  somewhat  stunned  these  bees 
and  as  the  sun  began  warming  the  overhanging 
branches  where  they  had  spent  the  night  clinging 
to  the  faU  foliage,  they  tried  desperately  to  take  flight, 
but  fell  victim  to  the  waiting  trout  below. 

I knew  that  if  I was  to  have  continued  success,  I 


would  certainly  have  to  utilize  a more  realistic  imi- 
tation of  these  colorful  little  insects.  That  night  I 
tied  some  imitations  that  matched,  almost  perfectly, 
their  color,  as  well  as  their  size.  The  next  morning 
found  me  on  the  stream  with  my  artificials,  waiting 
for  the  telltale  sign  of  a feeding  fish  and  I didn’t  hes- 
itate in  presenting  my  flies  to  the  first  riser. 

I cast  upstream  and  the  fish  took  it  almost  instant- 
ly. It  was  a nice  brown,  about  a foot  in  length,  and 
marked  just  as  beautifully  as  the  larger  one  of  the 
previous  day.  By  this  time  several  trout  began  rising 
and  I soon  had  my  quota  after  releasing  several 
smaller  fish.  I had  three  nice  browns,  which  incident- 
ally is  the  hmit  during  the  fall  season,  and  they 
ranged  in  size  from  IOV2  to  14  inches.  I’ve  had  many 
days  since  then  that  have  produced  just  as  well. 
Those  previous  days  have  made  me  a firm  believer  in 
“Fall  Brawns  and  Yellow  jackets” 


Fish  Hearts 


by  Cecil  R.  Houser 
Pathology  Department 


OFTEN,  IN  THE  FIELD  of  diagnostic  fish  pathology, 
one  is  confronted  with  many  interesting  and 
unusual  conditions  in  fish.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  fish  are  susceptible  to  diseases  which  are  similar 
to  those  that  affect  man.  Such  diseases  include  bac- 
terial diseases,  viral  diseases,  parasites,  tumors,  birth 
defects,  malnutrition,  and  many  other  disorders. 
These  disorders  may  cause  death  (or  unsighthness 
with  their  visible  abnormalities)  however,  very  few 
fish  disorders  can  be  transmitted  to  man. 

This  past  summer  I had  requested  that  all  hatchery 
personnel  preserve  fish  which  appeared  to  have  tu- 
mors. At  Benner  Spring,  one  of  the  fish  culturists 
noticed  a four-inch  rainbow  trout  in  one  of  the  pro- 


duction units  with  what  appeared  to  be  a tumor.  He 
called  it  to  my  attention  at  which  time  I collected  the 
fish  and,  upon  examining  it,  found  that  it  did  indeed 
look  like  a tumor,  as  the  area  near  the  heart  was 
greatly  distended.  Cutting  the  fish  open,  I found  not  a 
tumor,  but  the  heart,  which  was  enlarged  to  about  ten 
times  its  normal  size!  The  fish  was  otherwise  quite 
healthy.  The  cause  is  unknown,  but  possibly  it  is 
similar  to  the  enlarged  hearts  in  man,  caused  by  over- 
exertion or  hyperactivity  of  the  heart  muscles.  We 
have  not  observed  this  phenomenon  in  any  other  fish 
at  this  laboratory  since  that  time.  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  unusual  conditions  that  are  found 
in  diagnostic  pathology. 


A normally  developed  heart  is  shown  in  the  rainbow  trout,  left,  while  the  abnormally  developed  heart,  ten  times  normal  size,  is  shown  at  right. 
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KEYSTONE  CAMPING 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


Shenango 

Reservoir 

Camping 

The  small  and  beautiful  camp- 
ground at  Shenango  Reservoir  is  a 
great  spot  for  those  who  would  like 
a variety  of  water-borne  recreational 
pursuits,  especially  in  the  fall.  It  is 
best  then  because  the  campground  is 
just  too  crowded  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer  and  chances  of  getting  a 
spot  during  the  height  of  the  sum- 
mer “tourist  season”  are  almost  nil. 

The  future  for  camping  at  Shen- 
ango Dam  will  be  much  brighter 
within  another  year.  Col.  Norman 
Delbridge,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District  at  Pittsburgh,  re- 
cently announced  that  190  camp 
spurs  will  be  added  to  the  37  present 
sites.  Also  will  be  added  six  flush- 
type  comfort  stations,  including  three 
with  showers,  a sanitary  dump  sta- 
tion and  water  supply  and  sewage 
treatment  systems,  plus  landscaping 
at  a cost  of  approximately  $1,500,- 
000. 

The  campground  is  buRt  on  a pen- 
insula in  a nicely  shaded  area  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Shenango  Reser- 
voir, just  west  of  Pa.  18,  less  than  a 
dozen  miles  south  of  Greenville  in 
Mercer  County. 

Shenango  Reservoir  itself  comprises 
3,560  acres  of  water  and  11,090 
acres  of  public  land  around  it.  The 
reservoir  is  operated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  thus  boat  activity  is 
not  restricted  and  water  skiing  is 
commonplace — as  is  high  speed  boat- 
ing. Boating  is  permitted  throughout 
the  night  on  the  lake. 

Should  the  traveler  get  there  when 
the  camp  is  crowded,  a number  of 
alternatives  for  camping  exist.  A 
“spillover”  area,  for  self-contained 
units,  is  provided  at  Ferguson  point, 
ofF  the  East  Lake  Rd.,  just  east  of  Pa. 
18  at  the  Causeway.  A Marina  on  the 
south  shore,  just  east  of  the  main 
highway,  also  extends  facilities  for 
camping  as  does  a private  camp- 


ground farther  east  along  the  road. 

Two  four-car  free  boat  accesses  are 
located  near  the  main  campground. 
One  is  just  at  the  outskirts  of  camp 
while  the  other  is  farther  west,  off 
West  Lake  Road,  at  the  huge  Ma- 
hanoy  picnic  facility.  An  overlook  is 
located  here  for  viewing  much  of  the 
big  reservoir  near  the  dam  itself. 

Excellent  trout  fishing  is  found  in 
a one  mile  stretch  of  water  below  the 
dam  which  is  just  outside  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Sharpsville. 
I have  caught  many  trout  here  in 
recent  years,  primarily  on  black  rif- 
fle beetles,  small  red  ants,  jassids, 
and  cork  bugs.  Son  Jeff  has  been 
effective  with  a small  yellow  stream- 
er. Good  hatches,  particularly  of 
caddis,  come  off  the  waters  below 
the  dam  almost  anytime.  Anglers  oc- 
casionally tie  into  big  muskies  or 
big  northerns  in  the  big  pool  which  is 
immediately  below  the  dam. 

The  Shenango  has  had  excellent 
fishing  since  its  existence.  Huge  mus- 
kellunge  were  always  native  in  the 
Shenango  watershed  which  was 
dammed  up,  but  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  additionally 
stocked  walleye,  bass,  northerns,  and 
various  panfish.  Northerns  grew  phe- 
nomenally and  have  become  the 
dominant  fish.  Big  northerns  are 
taken  on  yellow  shiners  which  are 
available  through  local  bait  shops. 
The  northerns  average  10  to  12 
pounds  commonly,  and  it  is  not  un- 


usual for  anglers  to  run  into  a half 
dozen  good  northerns  during  the 
span  of  a week's  fishing. 

An  unusual  fish  stocked  in  the 
reservoir  is  the  striped  bass,  but  no 
reports,  as  yet,  have  been  made  of 
any  large  fish  caught.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  is  planning 
a thorough  study  of  the  fish  popula- 
tions of  the  lake  shortly  to  evaluate 
future  stockings.  Of  particular  inter- 
est is  the  existing  live  food-chain  for 
the  larger  predatory  fishes. 

The  main  modern  campground  at 
Shenango  has  all  facilities,  except 
electricity,  and  is  especially  neat  and 
well  kept.  Boats  may  be  anchored 
right  at  the  sites,  many  of  them  are 
along  the  water’s  edge. 

During  the  summer,  the  dam  is  a 
bevy  of  activity  as  upwards  of  2,500 
highspeed  boats  are  on  the  lake  each 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Close  to  500 
boats  are  also  moored  at  the  Marina. 
The  dam  has  over  1 million  visitors 
during  the  tourist  and  recreation  sea- 
son. 


Some  time  ago,  Joe  Melichar,  Sr.  & Jr.,  made 
this  catch  of  Northerns  at  Shenango  Dam. 


The  Overlook  and  Dam  at  Shenango  Reservoir.  Just  below  the  dam  (which  is  less  than 
one  mile  east  of  Sharpsville)  trout  fishing  is  excellent  over  a one  mile  stretch. 
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RAXDY  SAMUS  of  Nazareth  cauglit  his 
nice  13-inch,  IVz-pound  yellow  perch  in 
Lake  ^Vallenpaiipack  last  January  using 
a minnotv  for  bait  on  a tip-up.  He  earned 
a Junior  Citation  for  this  one. 


BOBBY  BLEE,  7,  of  S.  Williamsport,  is 
delighted  with  his  catch  of  a 23-inch,  3V^- 
pound  chain  pickerel  from  Hunter’s  Lake 
in  Stilli\an  County.  He  received  a Junior 
Citation  for  this  beauty. 


BRESTON  ERVIN  also  of  Nazareth  holds 
a 26-inch,  41/2 -pound  chain  pickerel  which 
he  caught  while  fishing  in  Pecks  Pond, 
Pike  Cotinty,  during  Eebruary.  He  was  us- 
ing a tip-up  and  minnotv  for  bait. 


RONALD  BORIS,  JR.  of  Pottsville  had 
a real  fight  (IV2  hours)  landing  his  34Vi- 
inch,  ISf^-pound  carp  during  July  (’72). 
It  took  a worm  on  his  spinning  rod  at 
Street  .Arrow  Lake. 


.An  Easton  fisherman,  MERRITT  Me 
GR.ATH,  caught  this  25-inch,  GVz-pound 
.American  Shad  from  the  Delaware  River 
in  Northampton  County  during  .April.  He 
used  spinning  tackle  and  a dart. 


Waterways  Patrolman,  GEORGE  JONES, 
of  Tidioute  gets  help  from  his  son  Tim 
to  hold  this  301/2 -inch,  9-pound  walleye 
taken  from  the  Allegheny  River  above 
Tidioute  Bridge  last  January. 


.A  musky  fisherman,  MIKE  ZIDEK,  from 
E.  Vandergrift  holds  his  47-inch,  26-pound 
musky  taken  from  the  Allegheny  River  in 
.Armstrong  County  on  a rapala.  It  won  him 
membership  in  the  Husky  Musky  Club. 


.A  New  Kensington  angler,  JOHN  STAUS, 
holds  his  451/2-inch,  32V4-pound  musky 
also  caught  in  the  Allegheny  River  in 
Warren  County.  Another  member  added  to 
the  Husky  Musky  Club  this  year. 


This  young  angler,  BRIAN  GRASSMYER, 
12,  of  Tyrone  proudly  holds  his  1814-inch, 
31/2 -pound  brook  trout  taken  from  the 
Juniata  River  last  April.  He  received  a 
Junior  Citation  for  this  catch. 


BILL  CARION  of  Natrona  Heights  gave 
his  son  the  thrill  of  holding  this  32-inch, 
15-pound  rainbow  trout  caught  in  Lake 
Erie  during  August  (’72).  Bill  was  using 
spinning  gear  and  a Jig. 
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Kittanning  angler,  MILES  MILLIRON’s 
41-inch,  20-pound  musky,  caught  while 
fishing  French  Creek  in  Cochranton  last 
October  qualified  him  for  membership  in 
the  Husky  Musky  Club. 


Little  TIMOTHY  STAMM,  7,  of  Point 
Pleasant,  N.J.  was  trolling  on  Duck  Har- 
bor Pond,  when  his  24-inch,  3% -pound 
chain  pickerel  hit  a mooseback  wobbler 
in  September  (’72). 


13  year  old  WAYNE  LESHER  of  Sunbury 
caught  his  nice  25i4-inch,  5i4-pound 
walleye  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Northumberland  County.  He 
used  spinning  gear  and  a jig. 


Happy  JODY  PETTIS  of  Nazareth  won 
three  .Angler  Citations  for  his  catches  of 
a 22%-inch  walleye;  a 1344-inch  and  a 
1214 -inch  yellow  perch — all  caught  in 
Lake  Wallenpaupack. 


FR.ANK  KOVALESKI  of  Scranton  was 
fishing  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  with  a 
black  and  silver  rebel  when  he  landed 
these  two  beauties:  a 33-inch,  12-pound 
and  a 30-inch,  10-pound  walleye. 


This  nice  20I4-inch,  3As-pound  small- 
mouth  bass  held  by  W.  FR.ANK  Me 
DERMOTT  of  Brogue  was  caught  from 
Holtwood  Dam  in  York  County  last  .April. 
He  used  spinning  gear  and  a bucktail. 


Latrobc  fisherman.  P.AUL  SCHISM, 
caught  his  Ij'/i-inch.  144 -pound  crappic 
on  a nightciawlci  from  St.  Ainceiit  Lake 
in  Westmoreland  County  last  ,\ugust 
(’72).  He  used  spin-casting  gear. 


■ V Canonsburg  youth,  Dl^ANE  .ST.ACKO, 
holds  his  beautv — a 29-inch,  A-pound 
northern  pike  caught  in  Cranberrv  Glade 
Lake  in  Somerset  County  last  Julv  (’72). 
Quite  a catch,  Duane! 


AVILLIAM  W.ARMKESSF.L,  SR.  of  A1 
lentown  was  fishing  in  the  Big  Lcjiigh 
River  last  March  when  he  caught  his  nice 
26>/2-inch,  444-pound  chain  pickerel.  He 
used  spinning  gear  and  a minnow. 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Feeding  habits  are  a good  clue  to 

catching  fish.  Pike,  for  example,  lie  in 
ambush,  and  attack  fast  and  viciously. 
A pike  lure  should  be  moved  swiftly 
near  weeds  and  other  cover.  Bass  are 
more  deliberate;  they  like  to  look  over 
their  prey  before  attacking  it.  A bass 
lure  should  be  shed  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately. 

In  thick  grass,  weeds,  and  lily  pads, 

fish  with  a weedless  spoon  with  a pork 
rind  attached.  Fish  the  lure  fast,  either 
near  the  surface,  or  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Feathered  jigs  are  tops  because  of 

the  action  of  the  feathers  in  the  water 
when  the  jigs  are  retrieved.  Bucktail 
hair  also  is  excellent  dressing  for  jigs. 

The  crayfish  is  rated  the  top  all-year 

bass  bait,  and  especially  in  late  season, 
when  the  water  is  usually  low  and  clear. 
Run  the  hook  through  one  of  the  tough 
tail  segments  until  the  point  emerges. 
An  excellent  immitation  of  the  crayfish 
is  a small  streamer,  green  on  top  and 
white  on  the  belly,  with  an  orange 
layer  between  the  green  and  white. 


Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  3 

selves  beautifully  to  one,  two,  three, 
or  even  four-day  float-fishing  trips. 
And  there  are  many  good  fishing 
pools  in  each  day’s  float. 

Starting  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Raystown  and  the  Frankstown 
Branches,  is  the  Commission’s  Point 
Access  Area.  From  here  to  the  New- 
ton-Hamilton  access,  it  is  roughly  15 
miles.  Top  spots  within  this  stretch 
are  located  at  the  Country  Club  Dam 
pool,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Aughwick 
Creek. 

The  distance  from  Newton-Hamil- 
ton  down  to  the  Granville  Access  is 
18  miles  or  so.  Good  pools  within 
this  run  are  found  at  the  Ryde  area, 
the  Red  Rock  Pool,  the  Sand  Works 
Pool  and  the  old  Girl  Scout  camp. 

From  the  Granville  Access  to  the 
Mifflintown  Access,  the  distance  is 


Don't  put  a plug  or  metal  lure  in  the 

tackle  box  while  it  is  still  wet. 

Walleyes  are  deep  feeders,  spending 

much  of  their  time  within  10  or  12 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  a lake  or  stream 
pool,  but  occasionally  they  will  strike 
at  very  noisy  surface  lures,  especially 
at  night. 

Latest  style  in  bass  lures  is  a plug 

with  a hollow  body  in  which  a bit  of 
metal  rattles  around  when  the  lure  is 
moved,  thus  sending  vibrations  through 
the  water.  They  are  worth  trying. 

Fish  out  every  cast.  A lure  never 

caught  a fish  in  the  air — -but  a strike  is 
possible  at  any  time  after  the  lure 
touches  the  water. 

If  a certain  spot  in  a lake,  pond,  or 

stream  yields  a big  fish,  return  to  it 
later  and  try  for  another.  Good  spots 
are  not  long  without  fishy  tenants. 

Autumn  is  the  time  to  buy  odds  and 

ends  of  fishing  tackle  to  replenish  the 
kit.  Stores  then  cut  prices  in  order  to 
dispose  of  left-overs. 


nearly  20  miles.  Between  the  mouth 
of  Kishacoquillas  Creek  and  the 
mouth  of  Jacks  Creek,  is  the  most 
outstanding  musky  pool  in  the  entire 
river,  according  to  Dick  Owens.  Plen- 
ty of  good  fish  are  taken  from  this 
short  stretch  each  year.  At  the  mouth 
of  Lost  Creek  is  a favorite  spot  for 
smallmouths. 

From  the  Mifflintown  Access  to  the 
Walker  Access,  it’s  a short  6 miles.  At 
the  mouth  of  Tuscarora  creek  is  a 
fine  hole  for  both  musky  and  small- 
mouth. 

From  the  Walker  Access  to  the 
Muskrat  Springs  Access  is  a nice  one- 
day  float  of  5 miles.  The  pool  at  the 
mouth  of  Doe  Run  is  exceptional  for 
smallmouth  fishing.  At  Muskrat 
Springs,  modern  cottages  are  located 
on  the  adjoining  property,  and  these 
can  be  rented  at  a nominal  fee.  Con- 
tact Zook  and  Lyter  cottages,  R.D. 
# 2 Mifflintown,  Pa.  17059.  Phone 
717-535-5687. 


An  island  of  lily  pads  is  a hot  fishing 

spot.  Bass  and  pike  lie  under  the  pads, 
in  the  shade,  waiting  for  minnows  to 
venture  into  the  area  or  for  frogs  and 
big  insects  to  alight  on  the  pads  and  fall 
off.  Fish  the  lily  pads  with  a weedless 
spoon — casting  beyond  the  pads,  hold- 
ing the  tip  of  the  rod  high,  and  reeling 
the  spoon  across  the  pads.  Don't  be  sur- 
prised if  a fish  bursts  up  through  the 
pads  and  takes  the  lure  with  a smash! 

Vigorously  rising  trout  sometimes 

ignore  a dry  fly  cast  in  their  midst.  So 
try  the  smallest  wet  flies  you  have,  say 
about  size  1 6. 

A deep  pocket  in  a shallow  lake,  or 

in  a shallow  river  pool,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  contain  good  fish.  The  depth  of 
the  water  gives  them  protection,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  near  enough  to  shal- 
low water  where  the  fish  like  to  feed. 

A dry  fly  will  float  much  longer  with- 
out drag  if  the  line  alights  on  the  water 
in  a curve.  This  is  because  it  takes  a 
while  for  the  wind  or  current  to  straigh- 
ten out  the  line  and  cause  drag  on  the 
fly. 


From  the  Muskrat  Springs  Access 
to  the  Thompsontown  Access,  the  dis- 
tance is  nearly  6 miles  and  makes  for 
another  ideal  one-day  float.  Great 
musky  fishing  is  found  within  the 
pool  just  above  the  ramp  at  Thomp- 
sontown, right  under  the  Route  333 
bridge. 

From  Thompsontown  to  the  Green- 
wood Access,  it’s  about  8 miles,  and 
the  eddy  behind  Benner’s  Restaurant, 
which  is  called  “Shaeffers  Eddy,”  is 
perfect  for  smallmouth  fishing. 

From  the  Greenwood  Access  down 
to  the  Amity  Hall  Access  is  close  to 
12  miles.  Plenty  of  rock  ledges  and 
drop-offs  are  located  in  this  stretch, 
and  it’s  all  fine  smallmouth  water. 
The  mouth  of  Cocolamus  Creek  is  a 
hot  spot.  This  area  has  not  been 
fished  very  heavily  by  musky  anglers 
and  should  contain  some  dandies. 
One-half  mile  below  the  Amity  Hall 
Access  Area,  the  Juniata  empties  in- 
to the  Susquehanna  River. 
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TAKING  A aOSER  LOOK 

hy  Tom  Fegely 


THE 

BRONZE 

BATTLER 


The  upper  jawbor)e  of  the  smallmouth  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  rear  edge  of  the  eye 
as  it  does  in  the  largemouth,  hence  the 
derivation  of  the  two  names. 


Get  a couple  of  hard-nosed  bass 
anglers  together  and  the  in- 
evitable will  result — an  argument 
over  the  merits  of  the  smalllmouth 
vs.  the  largemouth.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
the  smallmouth  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  secretive  and  most  unyield- 
ing of  the  two  on  the  end  of  a line. 

In  many  ways  the  smallmouth  out- 
shines its  bigger  cousin.  By  being 
more  cautious,  leaping  more  when 
hooked,  and  displaying  tenacity  and 
speed  usually  attributed  to  larger 
gamefish,  the  smallmouth  gains  the 
respect  of  all  bass  devotees. 

By  sight  alone,  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  show  a strong  resem- 
blance. Being  members  of  the  sun- 
fish  family,  the  dorsal  (back)  fin  is 
quite  prominent.  In  the  smallmouth, 
the  spiny  and  soft  portions  of  this 
fin  are  almost  continuous  whereas  it 
is  separated  by  a deep  cleft  in  the 
largemouth.  A more  positive  way  of 
identification  is  to  place  a straight- 
edge. vertically,  behind  the  back  of 
the  fish’s  eye.  On  a smallmouth,  the 
upper  jawbone  will  not  reach  the 
straight-edge;  that  of  a largemouth 
will  extend  beyond  it.  Most  Penn- 
sylvania “bronze-backs”  have  vertical 
bars  on  their  sides,  although  color- 
ation and  markings  will  vary.  Large- 
mouths  have  a dark,  lateral  band. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  1870’s  that 
Micropterus  dolomieui  was  intro- 
duced into  Pennsylvania  waters  when 
about  450  were  released  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  below  the  Lehigh  Dam. 
Now,  one  can  fish  for  smallmouth 
statewide  in  many  rivers,  lakes  and 
creeks. 

Several  years  ago.  Fish  Commission 
biologists  surveyed  the  growth  rate 
of  smallmouth  in  various  Common- 
wealth waters  and  came  up  with 
some  surprising  results.  In  marginal 
bass  waters,  such  as  Pine  Creek, 


they  found  that  it  takes  4Vi  years  for 
a smallmouth  to  reach  the  legal  9- 
inch  size.  Conversely,  in  waters  like 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehan- 
na River,  it  only  takes  half  that 
long  to  grow  to  the  same  size.  Sim- 
ilar fluctuations  in  growth  rates  were 
evident  throughout  the  state  as  water 
temperatures,  food,  and  other  habi- 
tat conditions  varied. 

Habitat  also  seems  to  control  the 
age  at  which  smallmouth  are  ready 
to  breed.  Generally,  males  mature  in 
three  years  as  they  attain  the  legal 
nine-inch  size.  In  late  May,  or  early 
June,  when  water  temperatures  reach 
the  60°  mark,  they  begin  to  spawn. 

The  male  is  very  meticulous  in  his 
nest-building  activity.  With  his  tail, 
he  “fans  out”  a saucer-shaped  depres- 
sion about  214  feet  in  diameter  on  the 
gravelly  bottom.  As  the  female  moves 
over  the  readied  nest  and  lays  her 
adhesive  eggs,  a few  at  a time,  the 
male  fertilizes  them.  When  she  is 
finished,  she  moves  on  until  more 
eggs  ripen.  These  she  may  lay  later 
in  the  nests  of  other  males  until  she 
is  “spawned  out.”  A two  pound  fe- 
male can  produce  as  many  as  7,000 
eggs  and  distribute  them  in  various 
nests  as  she  becomes  ready.  One 
“father”  bass,  therefore,  may  find 
himself  fanning  and  protecting  up- 
wards of  10,000  eggs  of  several 
“mothers.” 

The  eggs  hatch  in  6-10  days  and  . 
are  religiously  guarded  from  preda- 
tors until  the  minute  fry  leave  the 
nest  area.  It  is  during  this  custodial 
period  that  the  male  is  vulnerable 
to  the  angler  for  he  will  strike  a lure 
or  bait  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  nest.  Consequently,  the  unpro- 
tected eggs  would  be  left  susceptible 
to  predators,  fungi  and  silt  which 
causes  suffocation.  For  this  reason 
the  bass  season  in  inland  Pennsyl- 


vania waters  does  not  open  until  after 
spawning  time. 

As  the  fry  school  and  move  away 
from  the  nest,  their  first  food  con- 
sists of  minute  crustaceans  known  as 
daphnia  or  "water  fleas.”  Later,  as 
they  grow  older  and  become  more  in- 
dependent, insect  larvae,  crayfish  and 
small  minnows  are  the  prey,  with  ter- 
restrial insects,  frogs  and  hellgram- 
mites  added  to  the  menu  in  later 
life. 

If  all  Pennsylvania  anglers  could 
be  classified  according  to  their  favor- 
ite fish,  "trouters”  and  'bassers' 
would  definitely  make  up  the  biggest 
groups.  Then  the  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  devotees  could  join  forces 
to  debate  the  virtues  of  trout  vs.  bass 
As  Dr.  James  Henshall  wrote  in  1881 
in  his  Book  of  the  Black  Bass.  “I  con- 
sider him,  inch  for  inch  and  pound 
for  pound,  the  gamest  fish  that 
swims.” 

Anyone  who's  ever  successfully 
fished  for  him  couldn't  possibly  dis- 
agree ! 


The  chore  of  guarding  the  nest  falls  to  the 
male  smallmouth — how's  that  for  women's  lib? 


Photo  by  Edward  T.  Gray 


DON’T  PUT  THAT  TACKLE  AWAY  YETI 


; 

i 


Many  of  Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams 
will  remain  open  until  October  31st. 

(If  your  local  newspaper  does  not  carry  a listing  of  the  streams 
open  in  your  area,  check  with  your  District  Waterways  Patrolman.) 

Meanwhile  send  the  Angler  to  a friend" 


Send  his  name,  address,  zipcode  & remittance 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
P.O.  BOX  1673 
HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120 


Autumn 


I can  remember  vividly  when  the  first  Spring  Gobbler  Season  was  authorized  by  the  Game  Commission. 
After  all  the  lengthy  discussions,  concerning  our  apprehensions  of  holding  such  a season  “out  of  sea- 
son,” our  nori-scientific  conclusion  was  that  such  a departure  from  our  “bringing  up”  just  shoiddn’t 
happen! 

Even  more  vivid  are  the  memories  of  a funny  feeling  about  hunting  in  the  spring.  The  smells,  the 
sounds  . . . the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  out  of  place.  Instead  of  the  traditional  browns,  yellows  and 
reds  hanging  onto  the  trees  and  covering  the  forest  floor,  there  were  pale  green  vistas,  and  although 
there  were  dead  leaves  in  the  duff,  there  were  sprouts  of  green  poking  through  them. 

Furthermore,  the  thick  winter  blood  in  our  systems  made  us  tire  quicker  and  succumb  more  easily  to 
spring  fever,  to  the  extent  that  soon  after  we  had  disguised  ourselves  as  a big  ball  of  leaves  while  we  at- 
tempted to  call  in  the  male  of  the  species — we  fell  asleep! 

If  you  do  this  often  enough,  and  long  enough,  you  can  change  your  ways  and  come  to  appreciate  it  as 
more  than  a “one  season”  sport. 

It’s  amazing  to  me  that  in  the  same  vein  there  are  fishermen  who  think  only  of  the  elbow-to-elbow  trout 
fishing  of  mid-April,  or  the  esocids  that  come  around  early  in  May,  or  the  great  bronzebacks  of  the  sun- 
fish  family  that  make  bass  fishing  the  favorite  sport  of  so  many  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians. 

Somewhere  in  the  process  of  growing  up,  more  fishermen  than  there  should  be  have  become  set  in  their 
ways  to  a point  that  they  write  off  fishing  as  something  that  has  to  end  around  Labor  Day. 

Forgive  the  prejudices  that  show  up  now  when  I suggest  that  those  who  do  so  are  really  missing  some- 
thing. September,  October,  and  Novemlzer  are  a special  time  of  year.  A time  when  the  flannel  and  wool 
shirts  come  out  . . . when  a fire  in  the  fireplace  feels  good  in  the  evening.  But  certainly  not  a time  to  put 
away  the  rod  or  shove  the  boat  under  the  garage  and  cover  it  with  tarps  for  the  winter! 

Compared  to  a few  months  ago  when  fish  had  to  be  coaxed  out  of  their  lethargy  to  come  to  hook  and 
net,  changing  water  temperatures  put  a new  thrill  into  fishing  the  Commonwealth’s  waters. 

Bass  fishing  really  should  be  at  its  greatest  now,  and  there’s  no  question  that  the  pike,  muskies,  and 
walleyes  are  really  stirring.  Additionally,  in  over  230  streams  in  Pennsylvania,  the  1973  carry-over  of  trout 
is  very  high — not  only  because  of  a higher  population  this  year  (which  we  effected)  but  aided  by  the 
unfavorable  weather  that  plagued  Pennsylvania’s  fishermen  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

May  I humbly  suggest  that  if  you’ve  never  tried  it  before,  ’73  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best  years  of  your 
life  for  fishing.  We  have  better  water  quality  in  more  thousands  of  miles  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  100  years.  And  in  spite  of  pollution,  tropical  storms,  and  man’s  foolish  attempts  to 
undo  the  “damage”  from  the  accompanying  floods,  the  fishery  is  better  and  there  are  more  fish  out  there 
to  be  caught. 

Forget  tradition,  get  out  of  past  patterns,  get  up  and  get  out  into  a Pennsylvania  that  has  better  fish- 
ing to  offer  now  than  it  ever  had.  .See  if  autumn  fishing  doesn’t  make  you  feel  like  you  want  to  live  forever. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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STATEWIDE 



with  the 


EDITOR 


ON  THE  COVER:  Stoney  Creek, 

Dauphin  County,  one  of  the  many 
fine  trout  streams  open  during  the 
extended  season  which  will  close 
October  31st.  From  an  Ektachrome 
by  the  Editor. 


That  Particular  flat  stretch  pic- 
tured on  the  cover  is  about  a mile, 
more  or  less,  upstream  from  the 
house  and  for  five  years  now  I’ve 
vowed  to  fish  it  during  October!  May- 
be this  will  be  the  year.  Upstream 
from  that  point,  another  fifteen  miles 
or  so  of  Stoney  Creek  winds  through 
as  beautiful  a piece  of  State  Game 
Lands  as  you’ll  ever  see.  “Pristine” 
is  a term  generally  reserved  for  un- 
spoiled, beautiful,  but  remote  wil- 
derness areas — but  pristine  it  is.  And, 
after  you’ve  hiked  the  first  few  miles 
on  the  old  abandoned  railroad  grade, 
you’re  willing  to  go  along  with  “re- 
mote” as  well.  But  actually,  it’s  no 
more  than  fifteen  miles  from  down- 
town Harrisburg  to  the  cable  which 
ends  vehicular  travel. 

As  writer  Paul  Ropp  would  put  it, 
it’s  only  a short  hike  until  you  get 
“beyond  the  beer  can  line,”  and  then 
you  are  where  it’s  at!  The  autumn 
angler  would  do  well  to  carry  along 
the  bow  and  quiver — or  the  shootin’ 
iron,  depending  on  which  part  of  Oc- 
tober he  spends  in  areas  such  as  this. 

For  me,  it’s  been  difficult  to  decide 
where  to  fish,  once  autumn  rolls 
around — Stoney  Creek  for  trout,  or 
the  Susquehanna  River,  about  four 
miles  away,  for  bass,  walleyes,  and 
the  threat  of  a musky.  Up  to  now, 
the  river  has  won  out  every  year.  But 
before  reaching  that  decision.  I’ve 
got  to  close  my  eyes  as  I run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  archery  equipment 
and  the  guns.  My  home,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  within  25  feet  of  the  woods,  and 
after  a short  two  hundred  yards 
through  some  privately  owned  wood- 


land, I’m  on  the  perimeter  of  more 
thousands  of  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  than  you  can  shake  a 16  gauge 
at!  It’s  difficult,  indeed,  to  remain 
faithful  to  my  chosen  profession.  To 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  compromise, 
I limit  my  hunting  to  those  days 
when  it’s  raining  too  hard  to  fish  or 
my  wife’s  sick. 

If  there  is  one  month  that  is  made 
to  order  for  the  total  outdoorsman, 
it’s  October.  And  the  brilliant  colors 
of  autumn,  though  they  are  more 
beautiful  around  each  bend  in  the 
creek,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


We’ve  become  accustomed  to  ac- 
cepting September  as  the  end  of  sum- 
mer but  our  central  Pennsylvania 
Septembers  are  still  fairly  warm — a 
bit  too  warm  for  climbing  stream 
banks  and  such.  But  October  is  just 
warm  enough  to  make  still-fishing 
comfortable  and  still  not  too  hot  for 
a good  hike  back  in,  away  from  it  all. 

Evening  fishing,  the  best  of  all  in 
my  book,  is  likevdse  comfortable.  My 


family  and  I have  spent  many  eve- 
nings watching  the  sun  go  down  on 
the  Susquehanna.  When  the  fish  are 
cooperating,  there’s  no  time  for  pic- 
ture taking,  but  the  photo  on  this 
page  is  one  we  found  time  to  take. 

Water  temperatures  have  dropped 
now  to  a point  comfortable  to  the 
fish;  they’re  more  active,  much  more 
so  than  in  September,  I’ve  found. 
Keeping  bait  alive  and  fresh  is  much 
less  a problem  than  it  was  a few 
months  ago.  And  yet,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  autumn  fishing, 
you’ve  got  to  practically  coax  some 
anglers  to  get  out  the  tackle  again! 

Yep,  they’ve  already  stored  it  away 
for  the  year. 

The  bait  fisherman  welcomes  Oc- 
tober; minnows  and  nightcrawlers 
keep  well  and  either  will  take  bass, 
walleyes  and  muskies  equally  well. 

The  latter  despite  the  old  fisherman’s 
tale  that  only  an  eleven  inch  sucker 
will  take  a musky.  They’ll  even  take 
you-know-what-kind-of  cheese! 

Hellgrammites  and  crayfish  are 
likewise  easier  to  hold  and  lucky  is 
the  angler  who  has  an  abundant 
supply.  Stonecats  are  the  favorite 
farther  north,  on  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna — you  seldom  see 
them  used  in  this  area.  They  make  i 
one  of  the  most  durable  of  baits.  If 
action  is  slow,  you  can  make  re- 
peated casts  with  the  same  stonecat 
and  he’ll  be  just  as  healthy  as  when 
you  first  hooked  him  through  both 
lips.  Keeping  them  from  fouling  you 
under  a rock  on  the  river  bottom  is 
another  matter.  Watch  those  spines! 

I’ve  seen  buddies  reach  into  a bucket  , 

of  stonecats  and  scoop  up  a selection,  j 

impale  him  on  the  hook,  and  go  on  ' 

about  their  fishing  with  no  further  re-  j 

gard  for  the  feat  just  performed.  I j 

treat  them  as  if  I were  disarming  a j 

bomb — and  still  get  nailed! 

Give  it  just  one  more  try — you’re  j 

missing  half  the  fun  if  you  haven’t 
tried  October  fishing. 
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FISBI2T6  OUTLOOS 

0/..  Stan  Faulako¥leh 


Sixteen  year  old  John  H.  Miller  displays  a fine  pair 
of  Lake  Wallenpaupack  brown  trout. 

“There  are  many  more  where  these  came  from” 

says  Stan  Paulakovich. 


The  best  trout  lake  in  the  state 
today  is  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 
And,  October  is  one  of  its  peak  fish- 
ing months.  The  skiers,  boaters  and 
sailboaters  who  crowded  the  lake  for 
several  months  have  hung  up  their 
gear  and  now  the  fisherman  reigns 
supreme. 

When  the  lake  was  constructed  in 
1925,  its  main  feeder  stream,  Wal- 
lenpaupack Creek,  and  all  of  its  other 
tributaries  had  trout  in  them.  Since 
then,  the  Fish  Commission  has  man- 
aged the  lake  as  trout  water.  Each 
fall,  thousands  of  fingerling  brown 
trout,  excess  stock  from  our  hatch- 
eries, are  released  in  this  and  other 
suitable  waters  across  the  common- 
wealth. 

While  not  all  of  these  fingerlings 
survive  the  onslaughts  of  the  big 
predator  game  fish,  enough  of  them 
make  it  to  provide  a sustaining  trout 
population  for  the  lake.  In  several 
years  these  4 to  5 inch  youngsters 
grow  up  to  be  the  thick-bodied,  pink- 
fleshed  fighters  that  will  delight  many 
an  October  fisherman. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  sports- 
men from  the  lake  area,  with  the  able 
guidance  of  Waterways  Patrolman 
Joe  Bartley  have  constructed  a coop- 
erative nursery  near  the  breast  of 
the  dam.  Here,  they  are  raising  lake- 
run  rainbow  trout  from  Lake  Erie 
stock.  Raised  for  one  year,  they  are 
then  carefully  distributed  all  over  the 
lake.  These  same  kind  of  fish  have 
grown  to  gigantic  proportions  at  Lake 
Erie.  Fish  over  30  inches  long  and  up 
to  15  pounds  have  been  caught  in  the 
spring  spawning  run  along  Erie’s 
shorelines.  This  program,  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  is  sure  to  enhance  the 
already  great  brown  trout  fishing  in 
Wallenpaupack. 

WaUenpaupack  is  a beautiful  body 
of  water.  Its  thirteen  mile  length  has 
numerous  coves  and  several  small 
islands.  The  52  mile  shoreline  is  al- 


most entirely  wooded.  Nestled  in  the 
mountains  of  Pike  and  Wayne  coun- 
ties, it  is  fed  by  crystal  clear  streams 
and  springs.  Water  temperatures  re- 
main cool  even  in  the  hottest  sum- 
mer months. 

At  the  time  of  construction,  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  lake  were 
about  90  feet.  Since  then,  the  erosive 
water  action  has  filled  in  most  of 
these  deeper  pits  and  today  max- 
imum depth  is  60  feet.  The  bottom  of 
the  lake  is  made  up  of  sand,  gravel, 
shale  and  stone.  Most  of  the  lake  is 
still  over  35  feet  deep  and  shorelines 
drop  off  quickly,  making  for  good 
fishing  from  any  point  along  the 
waterfront. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Company  which  built,  owns  and 
maintains  the  lake,  has  furnished 
tremendous  access  to  the  water.  Al- 
most the  entire  shorehne  is  open  to 
public  fishing.  Boat  access  and  ad- 
joining campgrounds  are  strategical- 
ly located  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  lake.  The  Fish  Commission  has  a 
public  access  off  Rt.  590  just  west  of 
Hawley.  Campgrounds  are  open  year 
’round  and  furnish  electricity,  drink- 
ing water,  firewood  and  sanitary  fa- 
cihties.  The  Lake  Superintendent, 
P.P.&L.  Co.  Box  122,  Hawley,  Pa. 
18428  will  send  a brochure  of  the 
recreational  facilities  at  the  lake  on 
request.  Bait  shops,  restaurants,  ho- 
tels and  motels  are  also  numerous  in 
the  area. 

When  fishing  Wallenpaupack  irt 
October,  bear  in  mind  that,  besides 
the  great  trout  fishing,  there  are  other 
species  that  will  enliven  any  outing. 
Nice  fat  blue  gills,  perch  and  crap- 
pies  among  the  pan  fishes,  make  up  a 
good  percentage  of  the  lake’s  res- 
idents. Chain  pickerel,  usually  good 
during  ice  fishing  season  at  the  lake, 
are  just  starting  to  put  on  the  winter 
feed  bag.  Large  and  smallmouth  bass 
are  still  in  a hitting  mood  and  these 


are  worthy  of  a quiet  afternoon  of 
plugging  in  some  protected  bay. 

Wallenpaupack  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  fine  walleye  fishing. 
Years  ago  the  “coal  crackers’’  from 
the  Panther  Valley  and  the  Scranton- 
Wilkes  Barre  area  fished  it  hard  and 
took  fine  catches  of  walleye.  TroUing 
was  their  method.  A casting  reel,  with 
a big  flatfish  attached  to  the  line,  and 
a Vi  ounce  sinker  a foot  or  so  ahead 
of  the  lure  was  the  rig  used.  Rowing 
the  boat  slowly,  so  that  every  pul- 
sating throb  of  the  lure  could  be  felt, 
they  covered  the  drop-offs  and  the 
channels  and  took  many  a fine  fish. 

Fishing  mainly  at  night,  and  with 
a minimum  of  100  feet  of  line  out. 
the  lure  just  barely  crept  over  the  bot- 
tom where  the  big  fish  lurked.  Since 
outboard  motors  came  into  such  great 
prominence,  this  method  of  fishing 
is  almost  unheard  of  now;  you  just 
don't  get  the  right  touch  and  speed 
with  a motor  that  is  possible  in  hand 
rowing. 

Now  for  the  trout;  if  the  past  two 
years  can  be  used  as  an  indicator, 
this  should  be  the  pattern:  The 

continued  on  page  32 
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ONE  “SMALL”  GRIPE 

Your  Fish  Commission  certainly 
does  an  outstanding  job  in  all  de- 
partments. The  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  be  truly  proud  of  this 
department. 

After  the  hatchery  losses  of  trout 
from  the  hurricane,  I feel  that  we  (I 
use  this  word  loosely  since  I am  an 
out-of-stater)  should  all  pitch  in  on 
an  increase  in  license  fees  to  help  re- 
place our  losses.  Since  the  hurricane, 
the  Fish  Commission  and  other 
groups  have  actually  improved  most 
of  our  trout  streams.  I have  noticed 
more  check  dams  on  nearly  every 
stream.  Someone  deserves  credit  for 
a lot  of  work.  This  has  not  only  im- 
proved water  conditions  for  aquatic 
insects,  but  improved  the  access  to 
certain  fish.  Someone  surely  did  a 
beautiful  job  on  the  West  Branch 
Clarion  F.F.F.  area. 

Like  any  normal  human-being  I 
have  one  (I  hope  in  your  opinion — 
small)  gripe.  I must  drive  halfway 
across  two  states  to  find  the  better 
fishing  spots.  My  question:  Is  it  il- 
legal to  sleep  in  one’s  car  along  Penn- 
sylvania trout  streams? 

I am  a dedicated  fish  for  fun, 
no  kill,  artificial-match-the-hatch-nut! 
Therefore,  I must  spend  more  time 
“observing.”  Which  leaves  little 
enough  time  for  fishing.  Therefore, 
if  I must  spend  more  time  locating 
state  parks  or  motel  lodging  on  these 
weekend  trips,  it  would  hardly  leave 
me  with  much  time  to  fish,  as  well  as 
increasing  my  cash  outlay,  which 
usually  runs  $15-$20  per  two-day 
weekend. 

While  discussing  this  problem  with 
other  members  of  Trout  Unlimited, 
Western  Reserve  Chapter,  some  mem- 
bers could  not  believe  this  could  be 
so.  They  trout  fish  Michigan  streams 
and  assured  me  there  was  parking 
space  available  at  every  fishing  ac- 
cess site  where  anglers  could  park 
and  sleep  overnight  or  camp  several 
days  at  no  charge — compliments  of 
the  Michigan  Fish  Commission.  They 
assured  me  this  information  had  to 


have  been  handed  out  by  some  per- 
son who  resented  out-of-state  fish- 
ermen. 

As  you  can  see.  I’m  not  much  on 
writing,  but  my  friends  encouraged 
me  to  write  directly  to  you  for  the 
true  facts. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
patience. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  V.  Smith 

948  Brady  Avenue 
Barberton,  Ohio  44203 

We  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all 
Fish  Commission  employees  for  your  kind 
remarks  about  our  fisheries  programs. 

Your  question,  “Is  it  illegal  to  .sleep  in 
one’s  car  along  Pennsylvania  trout 
stream.s?”  is  .something  which  cannot  be 
answered  in  one  simple  “Yes-or-No”  state- 
ment. The  land,  through  which  many  of 
our  trout  streams  flow,  is,  in  many  cases, 
privately  owned,  and  permission  to  park 
along  them  overnight  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  the  individual  landowner 
having  jurisdiction  thereof.  My  sugges- 
tion would  be  to  select  one  of  your  favor- 
ite waterways  in  advance — perhaps  de- 
voting one  special  trip  for  the  purpose — 
then,  seek  out  the  landowner  and  request 
his  permission  to  sleep  in  your  car  along 
the  stream  on  his  land.  Pennsylvanians 
are  quite  hospitable  and  I’ll  bet  even 
money  you’ll  never  be  refused,  if  you  seek 
permission  in  advance. 

Posted  at  Pennsylvania’s  “Roadside 
Rests,”  maintained  by  Pennsylvania’s  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  are  specific 
instructions  regarding  overnight  stays — 
by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  them 
— “parking,”  “camping,”  whatever.  The 
.same  holds  true  for  Fish  Commission  ac- 
cess areas  which  are  purchased  for  gain- 
ing access  (and  providing  parking  for  the 
users)  to  bodies  of  water,  the  shorelines 
of  which  were  previously  privately  owned. 
Similarly,  our  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mis.sion  provides  parking  lots  along  roads 
running  through,  or  alongside.  State  Game 
Lands.  But,  in  all  of  the  aforementioned 
cases,  each  of  the  agencies  mentioned  is 
content  to  let  “Camping”  to  the  agency 
specifically  de,signated  to  provide  the 
same:  our  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  within 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources. 

Admittedly,  this  is  confusing  to  any- 
one who  does  not  completely  understand 
our  state’s  departmental  functions,  but 
each  of  “us”  consider  our  agency  as  a spe- 
cialist in  an  assigned  function.  Though  it 
may  be  little  consolation  to  you,  each  of 
us  in  the  employ  of  these  very  same  de- 
partments must  follow  the  same  guide- 
lines should  we  journey  to  one  end  of  the 


state  or  the  other.  It  is  expensive,  but 
then,  what  isn’t? 

One  thing  we  would  like  to  “make  per- 
fectly clear,”  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission — as  well  as  any  other  Penn- 
sylvania agency — most  certainly  does  not 
resent  out-of-state  visitors,  for  whatever 
purpose  they  visit  our  lands  and  waters. 
We  welcome  you  most  heartily  and  trust 
that  you  will  be  able  to  resolve  your 
“problem”  and  visit  us  many  times  in  the 
days  ahead.  Ed. 

DISAGREES  WITH  PEARCE 

Most  of  Edwin  Pearce’s  article, 
“Catch  More  Trout  With  Less  Effort,” 
(May,  1973)  was  basic,  sound,  and 
modern  advice.  But  I’m  surprised 
that  he  could  be  so  positive  of  the 
“always  cast  upstream”  method.  With 
all  of  his  experience  in  spinning  he 
should  have  found  that  this  is  not  the 
best  way  of  fishing  a lure.  Spinners 
(lures)  are  designed  to  be  drawn 
through  water,  not  washed  down  by 
water.  He  recommends  the  small 
Mepps,  and  this  is  a prime  example 
of  a spinner  that  won’t  work  proper- 
ly when  allowed  to  wash  downstream 
toward  you.  The  current  pushes  be- 
hind the  blade  as  you  work  it,  and 
seldom  does  it  spin  enticingly  until  it 
reaches  your  feet  on  its  last  swing. 
The  same  faulty  action  could  hamper 
most  lures. 

From  the  fish’s  point  of  view,  the 
upstream  cast  is  also  unattractive.  A 
fish  will  seldom  follow  a lure  down- 
stream before  he  will  work  his  nose 
behind  it,  cross  current.  So,  casting 
slightly  up,  but  across  the  current, 
seems  to  be  a better  method. 

Other  than  taking  issue  with  this 
point,  I think  the  other  suggestions 
described  in  the  article  will  definitely 
put  more  trout  in  your  creel.  But  bet- 
ter yet,  if  you  use  the  single  barbless 
hook  Pearce  recommends,  you  can  re- 
lease more  unharmed  trout  for  future 
sport. 

Charles  Furimsky 

McKeesport 

GRATEFUL- 

May  I thank  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  for  letting  us  old  timers 
{Senior  Citizens)  enjoy  the  fishing 
license  without  an  increase. 

I hope  I can  talk  for  all  of  us,  and 
again  many  thanks.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  We  are  rootin’  and  tootin’ 
for  good  old  PENNSYLVANIA.  We 
are  grateful. 

Ralph  C.  Pennepacker 

Pottstown 
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THEY’D  BETTER! 

I would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Pennsylvania  Waterways  Patrolmen 
on  the  excellent  job  they  have  been 
doing.  I hope  they  continue  to  do  so. 
Thanks. 

Greg  Gittens 
Kingston 


NO  CHARGE 

In  your  Statewide  with  the  Editor 
column  (May  1973)  you  printed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Tom  Aaron  of  Aston, 
Pa.,  and,  as  you  stated,  his  letter  is 
representative  of  others — myself  in- 
cluded— from  eastern  and  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

I have  not  been  a subscriber  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  very  long  (much 
to  my  regrets)  and  I have  noticed 
that  many  of  the  wonderful  places  to 
fish  as  discussed  in  your  articles  are 
quite  a distance  from  my  area.  How- 
ever, in  your  reply  to  Mr.  Aaron  you 
did  mention  something  of  great  inter- 
est to  me — The  Fisherman’s  Guide 
— The  Boating  Guide  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Waters — and  the  1973  Plea- 
sure Boating  Requirements.  I would 
like  very  much  to  have  a copy  of 
each  of  these.  If  there  is  any  charge, 
please  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  necessary  procedure  to  ob- 
tain same.  Thank  you. 

Joseph  H.  Velek 
North  Wales 

These  publications  are  available  to  all 
and  are  free  for  the  asking.  Simply  send 
us  a post  card  stating  your  request.  Please 
print  your  name,  address,  and  ZIPCODE 
plainly.  Ed. 


WADING-AGAIN! 

I was  pleased  to  read  the  letter  by 
Timothy  Kyle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
wading  in  the  “Fish  for  Fun’’  areas 
and  the  reply  in  the  December  issue 
of  Leaky  Boots  section  of  the  Angler. 
This  is  a letter  I have  long  thought 
about  writing. 

First  a few  comments  and  later  a 
recommendation.  Fly  fishing  is  my 
hobby  and  my  wife  is  my  fishing 
partner.  We  had  a good  season  in 
1972,  mostly  on  “Fish  for  Fun’’  and 
“Fly  Fishing  Only’’  projects.  I have 
been  trout  fishing  for  54  years  and 
fly  fishing  for  45  years.  With  the 
terrific  Ashing  pressure  we  have  to- 
day I think  the  answer  is  more  “Fly 
Fishing  Only’’  and  “Fish  for  Fun” 
projects.  I would  like  to  compliment 


the  Fish  Commission  on  the  good  job 
they  are  doing. 

As  for  no  “Wading”  I am  100% 
with  Mr.  Kyle.  The  old  Fisherman’s 
Paradise  is  OK,  wide  open  on  both 
sides,  lots  of  cross  overs,  so  no  prob- 
lems. I tried  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Clarion  River  and  will  not  go  back. 
Kettle  Creek  would  be  beautiful  if 
you  could  wade  it.  I might  ask  why 
(Wading  Permitted)  in  the  “Fish 
for  Fun”  project  on  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek? 

I can’t  buy  your  rebuttal  Mr.  Graff. 
I have  met  up  with  most  of  these 
characters  you  speak  of  and  perhaps 
a few  you  have  not  met  up  with.  Fly 
Fishing  45  years  to  your  17.  How- 
ever, the  point  you  overlook  is  the 
fact  I am  not  seeing  these  people  on 
the  “Fly  Fishing  Only”  projects.  Here 
you  have  a little  different  type  of 
fisherman  and  it  is  my  personal  opin- 
ion “Wading”  would  work. 

And  now  for  my  recommendation. 
In  the  two  month  extended  trout  sea- 
son in  the  Fall,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, why  not  make  all  “Fly  Fishing 
Only”  projects  “Fish  for  Fun”  and  of 
course  with  “Wading.” 

S.  C.  Richards 
DuBois 


MUSKIES  FOREVER! 

I have  been  a resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania only  a short  time,  two  years, 
and  in  this  time  I have  been  over- 
whelmed with  the  muskie  fishing  this 
state  offers. 

I would  Like  to  congratulate  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for 
doing  such  an  outstanding  job  on 
the  improvement  of  the  propagation 
of  muskies,  your  program  is  without 
a doubt  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States. 

I have  spoken  to  many  fishermen 
throughout  the  U.S.  who  are  con- 
sidered to  be  top  muskie  hunters  and 
they  have  stated  that  soon  Pennsyl- 
vania will  rank  among  the  leaders 
in  muskie  fishing. 

I am  strictly  a muskie  fisherman 
myself,  and  I belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  probably  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  muskie.  It  is  called  the  Nation- 
al Muskie  Association.  The  club  is 
made  up  of  men  from  many  states 
and  the  club  is  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mighty  muskie,  as 
well  as  conservation  and  ecology  be- 
ing top  priorities. 

If  any  of  your  readers  would  like 


information  on  joining  our  club.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  send 
them  our  literature.  They  may  send 
their  request  directly  to  me  at  the 
following  address: 

Mel  Bergman 

701  Yardley  Commons 

Yardley,  Pa.  19067 

Again,  congratulations  on  the  fine 
program  you  have  offered  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians, and  thanks  for  the  excellent 
muskie  fishing. 

Mel  Bergman 
Yardley 

AT  ANY  PRICE 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  I think  a 
Pa.  fishing  license  would  be  a bar- 
gain at  any  price  to  keep  the  fishing 
in  Pa.  as  good  as  it  is  now. 

Vincent  Liberty 
McKeesport 


RESPONSE 

I have  said  all  I can  say  about  wading 
or  not  wading  in  fish-for-fun  areas  so  I 
will  stand  pat  on  what  I said  to  Mr.  Kyle. 
If  you  want  to  test  a small  stream  fi.sh-for- 
fun  area  where  wading  is  permitted,  I 
would  recommend  the  West  Branch  of 
Caldwell  Creek  in  Warren  County.  Also,  I 
have  fished  the  West  Branch  of  the  Clari- 
on project  a number  of  times  and  agree  it 
has  some  difficult  hanks  and  hard  to  fish 
areas  but  it  can  still  be  a lot  of  fun. 

Your  suggestion  that  fly-fishing-only 
streams  be  converted  to  modified  fish-for- 
fun  areas  for  the  extended  trout  season  in 
the  fall  has  merit.  It  might  be  a bit  con- 
fusing and  perhaps  it  would  be  a good 
compromi.se  to  leave  them  open  with  fly 
fishing  rules,  a nine  inch  limit  and  a 
three  fish  limit. 

In  any  event,  I think  this  is  such  a good 
suggestion  that  I am  referring  it  to  our 
Chief  of  Fisheries  Management  for  his 
staff  to  consider.  In  the  long  run  an  over- 
all staff  evaluation  might  come  up  with 
sound  rea.sons  why  this  is  not  feasible,  hut 
at  first  glance  it  looks  like  a good  recom- 
mendation. You  can  be  assured  we  will 
give  it  serious  consideration. 

I respect  your  right  to  differ  with  the 
Commission’s  policy  on  wading  in  fish- 
for-fun  areas  and  I thank  vou  for  a con- 
structive recommendation  on  how  we  can 
improve  our  trout  management  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Delano  R Graff 
Assistant  Chief 
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The  author's  combination  spin/ fly  rod  case  is  tied  to  pack  frame  and 
doesn't  protrude  to  snag  brush  or  branches  on  "pack-in"  fishing  trips. 


A FTER  HIKING  for  six  and  one-half  hours,  the  pack 
on  my  back  felt  at  least  three  times  heavier  than 
its  actual  weight  of  twenty-seven  pounds.  It  was  with 
a sense  of  relief  that  I eased  the  straps  off  my  aching 
shoulders  and  leaned  the  pack  against  a tree  to  pro- 
vide a back-rest.  As  I slumped  back  against  it  I began 
to  realize  how  tired  I really  was. 

“Well  Dan,  old  boy,  this  is  where  you’re  going  to 
make  camp  for  the  night,”  I whispered  to  myself. 

I was  on  a little  bench  of  ground  in  a sparsely- 
wooded  area  overlooking  a small  stream  about  twenty 
feet  below.  The  ground  was  fairly  even.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  no  worse  than  usual. 

“Really,  not  a bad  place  at  all  for  a campsite,”  I 
was  thinking,  when  suddenly  I saw  something  that 
made  me  forget  all  about  stringing  up  my  tube  tent 
and  shaking  out  my  sleeping  bag!  It  even  made  me 
forget  how  tired  I was. 

About  fifty  feet  upstream,  two  trout  were  lazily 
finning  eight  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  the  head  of  a small  pool.  Occasionally  they  dim- 
pled the  calm  of  the  gin-colored  water  when  they 
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sucked  in  another  insect  as  part  of  their  evening 
meal. 

Quickly,  I snapped  open  the  lid  of  the  little  rod  case 
which  was  tied  to  the  side  of  my  pack  frame  and 
pulled  out  the  four-section  fiberglass  rod.  I was  in 
such  a hurry  to  get  the  thing  together  that  it  turned 
out  to  be  a minor  miracle  the  line  guides  were  any- 
where near  aligned. 

In  no  time  at  all  I had  the  fly  reel  screwed  on  the 
seat,  the  line  through  the  guides,  and  asking  myself 
which  fly  to  use. 

I had  no  idea  what  those  trout  were  feeding  on — 
so  using  that  old  maxim,  “When  in  doubt  use  an 
Adams,”  I settled  on  a #16  Adams  dry  fly. 

“Now!”  I thought  as  I looked  at  that  glass  wand 
in  my  hand,  “This  would  be  the  acid  test  for  this 
baby.” 

My  mind’s  eye  did  an  instant  replay  of  the  scene 
which  took  place  just  four  and  one-half  hours  earlier. 
Using  this  same  rod,  I had  attached  my  ultra-fight 
spinning  reel.  A friendly  farmer,  whose  land  paral- 
leled the  trail,  had  given  me  permission  to  do  some 
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Don  Abram's  backpack  fishing  equipment:  Fenwick  SF70-4  combo  fly /spin  rod;  South  Bend  Ultralight  spinning  reel;  Pfieuger  1494  fly  reel  with 
Cortland  444  line;  assorted  flies  and  lures.  Total  weight  of  this  compact  outfit  is  just  a little  over  one  pound.  (Sierra  Design  pack  and  frame.) 


noontime  bass  fishing  in  his  beautiful  four  acre  pond. 

I tied  on  a small  Rapala  lure,  and  promptly  made 
a miserable  twenty  foot  cast.  Since  I had  been  ac- 
customed to  a shorter  spinning  rod,  the  seven  foot 
length  of  this  combination  job  threw  me  for  a mo- 
ment. It  took  me  about  five  practice  casts  to  get  the 
hang  of  the  thing,  but  once  I did,  that  rod  handled 
beautifully. 

About  four  casts  after  all  this,  I missed  a hard 
strike.  Immediately,  I cast  to  the  same  spot  and  that 
slow-learning  largemouth  struck  again.  This  time  I 
hailed  him.  I guessed  his  weight  to  be  about  three 
and  one-half  pounds.  Following  a frisky  three  minute 
battle,  I slid  him  up  on  the  grassy  bank,  removed  the 
lure,  and  eased  him  back  into  the  pond. 

This  was  the  first  day  of  a two-day  backpack-fishing 
trek  in  the  hills  of  Jefferson  County.  I was  anxious  to 
see  how  my  new  combination  fly/spin  backpack  rod 
would  perform.  As  a spinning  rod  it  had  come 
through  with  flying  colors. 

While  at  that  farm  pond,  I tried  several  weights  of 
lures  ranging  from  jho — % ®z.  With  the  ultra-light 
reel  and  the  four  pound  test  line  I was  using,  this 
outfit  did  best  with  lures  in  the  Vs  — 14  oz.  range,  but 


did  a satisfactory  job  at  all  weights. 

“Now,  let’s  see  how  this  httle  wand  does  as  a fly 
rod,”  I thought  to  myself  as  I shook  a length  of 
double  taper  line  through  the  guides  and  onto  the 
water. 

The  two  trout  were  about  fifty  feet  away — up- 
stream and  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool.  I made  a 
couple  of  false  casts  to  measure  the  distance,  but 
just  when  I was  getting  into  the  real  thing,  the  fly 
snagged  behind  me  on  a small  hemlock  sprig. 

The  next  attempt  was  more  successful.  There  was 
that  good  “feel”  of  a balanced  outfit  when  the  weight 
of  the  line  flexed  the  rod  at  the  start  of  the  foiwirnd 
cast.  The  line  stretched  out  hke  a skinny  fifty-five  foot 
peach-colored  snake  on  top  of  the  water.  The  cast  was 
just  the  right  distance,  but  it  put  the  fly  five  feet  to 
the  right  of  target. 

Fortunately,  the  nearest  fish  forgave  that  error.  He 
streaked  over,  but  stopped  about  ten  inches  directly 
under  the  fly  . . . eyed  it  critically  for  an  eternity  of 
ten  seconds  . . . then  slowly  finned  to  the  top  and 
sucked  it  in. 

He  thrashed  the  top  of  that  water  to  a living  froth 

coiitiiiiu-d  on  next  page 
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Fishing 

The 

Compound 

Compromise 

The  author  battles  a small  walleye  on  Keystone  Lake,  Armstrong  County. 


for  a few  moments,  then  made  two  hard  dashes 
toward  the  riffles  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  He  bowed 
the  rod  into  a seven-foot  arc  as  he  swept  the  pool 
with  two  bottom-boring  circles  before  he  grudgingly 
came  my  way.  Somehow,  the  hook,  5x  tippet,  and  my 
nerves  all  held  as  I reached  my  hand  under  his  belly 
and  flipped  him  on  the  bank  . . . twelve  and  one-half 
inches  of  brightly-marked  brookie. 

I sat  down  on  the  bank  to  wait,  hoping  the  other 
trout  would  resume  its  feeding  in  a few  minutes.  I 
felt  pleased.  Pleased  about  the  fish,  but  more  pleased 
about  the  rod.  The  action  seemed  to  be  ever  so 
slightly  stiffer  than  a seven  foot  two-piece  fly  rod  of 
the  same  make  which  I owned.  But  the  glass  stick 
I held  in  my  hand  had  turned  out  to  be  a very  good 
fly  rod — to  be  honest,  much  better  than  I had  ex- 
pected. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  finest  handling  fly  rod 
or  spinning  rod  would  be  of  one-piece  construction 
. . . just  one  continuous  stretch  of  split  bamboo  or 
fiberglass  with  no  joints  or  ferrules  to  cause  any 
“flat”  or  “dead”  spots  in  the  action.  Naturally,  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  tote  such  a critter  around 
(especially  when  you  get  into  the  nine,  eight  or  even 
seven  foot  lengths  of  fly  rods).  Finding  a place  to 
safely  store  such  a rod  could  pose  a problem,  too. 

Therefore,  for  convenience  sake,  most  rods  are 
constructed  in  two,  three,  or  even  four  sections.  But, 
to  a certain  extent,  we  pay  for  this  convenience  at  the 
cost  of  the  rod’s  action.  A necessary  compromise — but 
a compromise  nonetheless. 

Furthermore,  I had  always  been  told  that  no  rod 
could  be  both  a good  fly  rod  and  at  the  same  time 
a good  spinning  rod.  Just  as  the  Good  Book  says  that 
no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  neither  could  any 
single  rod  serve  both  a spinning  reel  and  a fly  line 
in  an  effective  manner.  In  theory,  the  design  of  such 
a dual-use  rod  would  necessitate  a compromise  in  the 
quality  of  either  its  spinning  or  fly  fishing  character- 
istics (or,  most  probably,  both). 

No  matter  how  you  looked  at  it,  the  books  would 
say  that  I was  fishing  with  a “compound  compro- 
mise.” Happily,  new  materials  and  new  designs  have 
produced  combination  pack  rods  where  the  compro- 
mise is  not  as  great  as  you  might  think. 

Further  tests  confirmed  my  first  impressions  about 
the  fine  qualities  of  this  rod  for  both  spinning  and  fly 
fishing.  Later  in  the  summer  that  little  seven-footer 
got  a real  workout  as  a spinning  rod  in  several  bass 
fishing  trips  to  Armstrong  County’s  Keystone  Lake. 
The  Fish-For-Fun  Project  at  Brookville’s  North  Fork 
of  Redbank  Creek  provided  the  worthy  proving  ground 
of  its  fly  fishing  effectiveness. 

In  a word — it  did  a fine  job  in  both  categories. 

The  combination  pack  rod  that  worked  so  well  for 
me  was  the  Fenwick  SF70-4.  Its  unique  “ferrule-less” 
design  did  indeed  make  for  a smooth  flowing  action. 
The  rest  of  the  outfit  which  balanced  it  so  nicely 
included  a Pfleuger  Medalist  1494  fly  reel,  Cortland 
“444”  DT6F  line,  and  a South  Bend  ultralight  spin- 
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The  "Compound  Compromise"  proved  adequate  for  the  North  Fork  Redbank  creek.  The  author  claims  that  the  advantages  of  the  outfit  are  many. 


ning  reel  with  four  pound  test  line.  All  this,  along 
with  an  assortment  of  flies  and  lures,  weighed  in  at 
just  a httle  over  one  pound  and  a half — an  important 
consideration  for  the  backpacker. 

Other  companies  produce  fiberglass  combination 
pack  rods  and  the  cost  of  these  rods  is  in  the  $15 — 45 
range.  For  those  who  want  something  a little  more 
luxurious,  one  offers  a beautiful  split  bamboo  outfit 
for  around  $200. 

While  I was  fishing  Redbank’s  North  Fork  one  day, 
a fellow  asked  me,  “Why  bother  with  a combination 
outfit?  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  have  two  rods  which 
are  designed  for  their  own  specific  uses?” 

Well,  I do  own  several  fly  rods  and  spinning  rods 
and  I use  them  often.  Nevertheless,  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  the  combination  pack  outfit  which  meets 
the  need  best  of  all. 

First,  of  all,  it  is  a backpacker’s  dream.  It  seems 
as  though  most  backpackers  are  also  fishermen.  1 
have  already  pointed  out  how  little  such  an  outfit 
weighs  and,  with  the  backpacker,  every  ounce  counts. 
The  combination  pack  rod  also  cuts  down  on  bulk. 
The  twenty-one  inch  length  of  my  Fenwick  rod 
ties  neatly  onto  my  pack  frame  with  no  protuding 
ends  to  snag  on  brush  or  branches.  With  an  outfit 


such  as  1 have  described  the  hiker  is  equipped  for 
any  fishing  situation  which  Pennsylvania  waters  offer 
(with  the  exception  of  going  for  the  big  muskies). 
Not  much  of  a compromise  there! 

Secondly,  the  man  who  travels  a lot  would  do  well 
to  consider  a combination  pack  outfit.  Pack  an  outfit 
in  your  suitcase  (in  the  space  a sweater  would  take) 
and  you  are  set  for  all  types  of  fresh  water  fishing 
wherever  you  go.  This  is  a real  boon  to  those  who 
travel  by  plane. 

Thirdly,  when  vacation  time  rolls  around,  and  after 
the  kid’s  bikes,  your  wife’s  hair  dryer,  and  the  doggie 
bed  have  taken  all  the  space  in  the  back  of  the  old 
wagon,  sneak  one  of  these  combo  jobs  behind  the 
spare  tire.  Who  knows?  You  just  might  get  the  chance 
to  have  a httle  fun  of  your  own  on  this  year’s  trip. 

Finally,  the  fellow  who  would  want  to  limit  his  lav- 
out  of  cash  for  fishing  equipment  could  do  a lot  worse 
than  buying  one  of  these  versatile  rigs.  He  will  be  at 
no  disadvantage  in  either  the  spinning  or  fly  fishing 
departments. 

Above  all,  keep  an  open  mind  about  the  casting 
qualities  of  these  rods,  no  matter  which  way  vou  use 
them.  It  could  be  that  you  won’t  be  making  so  great  a 
compromise  as  you  might  think. 
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Aquatic 

Explosions 

by  Larry  Servais 

IDO  MOST  of  my  “fishing’^  in  the  pages  of  the  out- 
door magazines.  While  a poor  substitute  for  the 
real  thing,  it  does  have  certain  advantages.  One  can 
enjoy  the  sport  in  the  comfort  of  an  easy  chair, 
with  a total  absence  of  mosquitoes,  black  flies,  ticks, 
clammy  waders,  and  other  assorted  discomforts. 

One  can  also  be  practically  certain  of  a magnificent 
catch,  likely  on  a vdlderness  stream  or  lake.  There 
are  no  birdnest  snarls  in  your  nylon  spinning  line, 
or,  if  using  a fly,  you  never  hang  it  up  in  a tree  on 
the  backcast.  Neither  do  you  latch  onto  snag  after 
snag  trying  to  put  the  lure  where  you  think  the  fish 
are. 

But  odd  things  do  happen  on  these  vicarious  ex- 
peditions that  never  occur  on  one’s  own  humble  Ash- 
ing trips.  For  example,  usually  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  these  accounts,  the  water  “explodes” ! Between  the 
covers  of  these  magazines  there  are  probably  more 
aquatic  explosions  than  in  the  entire  history  of  naval 
warfare.  One  writer  claimed  the  water  “boiled”!  He 
must  have  been  fishing  in  the  thermal  area  of  Yel- 
lowstone. One  stated  that  the  stream  “erupted”!  It’s 
almost  enough  to  make  a man  take  up  golf. 

Of  course  the  “explosion”  signals  that  a big  fish  is 
hooked,  and  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  in  Uke  con- 
dition. The  fish  takes  off  with  a couple  of  wild  leaps, 
and  the  reel  “sings”  as  the  line  peels  off. 

But  right  at  this  point  the  reader  is  puUed  up  short. 
He  has  to  wade  through  a flashback  of  how  the  writer 
and  his  two  companions  came  to  take  this  wilderness 
trip,  how  they  pored  over  maps  the  previous  winter, 
with  an  amount  of  planning  that  would  make  the  D- 
Day  landing  appear  like  a “spur-of-the-moment”  de- 
cision. 

For  some  reason,  the  reader  must  also  absorb  a 


specific  amount  of  biography  of  each  member  of  the 
party,  possibly  to  show  that  they  are  just  down-to- 
earth  people  as  you  and  I. 

“Joe”,  who  originated  the  idea  of  the  trip,  and  who 
first  heard  of  this  wonder  fishing  spot,  is  a partner  in 
the  Peerless  Pretzell  Company.  He  started  out  with 
the  firm  years  ago  as  a pretzel  bender.  He  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  national  association  for  this 
product.  His  daughter  is  a baton  twirler  in  the  high 
school  band,  and  his  wife’s  hobby  is  soap  carving. 

“Hank”,  the  other  member  of  the  party,  is  employed 
by  the  government,  is  Affirmative  Coordinator  of  the 
Alphabetical  Uplift  Commission.  In  college,  he  won 
his  letter  in  Indian  wrestling.  His  hobby,  outside  of 
fishing,  is  collecting  telephone  insulators,  and  his 
youngest  son  is  county  yo-yo  champion. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  an  attorney,  with  the 
firm  of  Tort,  Tort  & Retort.  His  wintertime  diversion 
is  seven-card  poker  with  duces  and  treys  wild.  He  is 
president  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  FumbUng  Fly 
Flingers  Association.  He  is  also  the  originator  of  the 
peanut  shell  hackle,  a fly  tied  with  a half  a peanut 
shell  on  a number  ten  hook.  He  got  the  idea  one  after- 
noon standing  on  a bridge  over  a small  stream  eating 
peanuts  and  tossing  the  shells  in  the  water.  A chub 
rose  to  one  of  the  shells. 

A page  or  two  later,  you  are  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  “explosion”  and  the  ensuing  battle.  The  writer 
finally  subdues  this  monstrous  trout  and  nets  him. 
After  that  he  and  his  two  friends  go  shamelessly  on 
to  land  trout  after  trout.  As  proof  there  are  color 
photos  of  enough  fish  to  fill  a bathtub. 

I surmise  that  I also  peruse  the  pages  of  these 
magazines  in  the  hope  of  improving  my  own  compe- 
tence as  a fisherman — a kind  of  yearly  correspon- 
dence course.  But  each  summer  when  I get  back  to 
the  moment  of  truth,  encased  in  waders,  trying  to 
keep  my  balance  in  the  stream,  it  takes  me  five 
minutes  of  fumbling  to  tie  on  a fly,  and  my  casting 
resembles  a teamster  whipping  a span  of  recalcitrant 
mules. 

I hook  inanimate  things  on  the  bank  and  in  the 
water,  and  even  myself  at  times.  My  line  and  leader 
often  descend  on  the  water  in  ungainly  loops  as  I 
move  ponderously  along  in  the  stream,  frightening 
anything  within  casting  range  and  beyond. 

Occasionally  a rather  young  and  naive  trout  comes 
my  way,  but  without  much  aquatic  disturbance.  But 
if  the  water  ever  “explodes”,  and  I survive  the  ex- 
perience, I shall  most  certainly  write  a vivid  account 
of  the  event,  along  with  a bit  of  biography  and  hope- 
fully send  it  to  one  of  the  big  outdoor  magazines. 

I can  practically  see  the  opening  sentence:  “My 
fly  drifted  past  a sunken  log,  and  the  luater  ex- 
ploded! ! ! !” 

And  now  to  the  flashback.  “In  college  I ivas  too 
light  for  football,  so  I went  out  for  track.  I broke 
the  record  for  the  mile  ran,  wearing  riding  boots. 
I ..  .”  Nope.  I just  can’t  do  it,  even  if  I get  BLOWN — 
clear  out  of  the  water! 
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There  is  a magical  quality  about  a big  river  at 
night.  It  comes  from  things  unknown,  from 
things  heard  and  not  seen  during  the  pitch  black, 
from  a man’s  imaginings  about  the  night  creatures 
of  the  river,  and  from  hearing  a gigantic  splash  far 
across  the  river  which  makes  you  stop  and  listen  in 
wonderment.  A big  river’s  magic  also  comes  from  the 
cool,  gentle,  river-smelhng  night  air  which  fills  your 
lungs  and  helps  quiet  your  “citified”  nerves.  It 
comes  from  a brilliant  sky  full  of  stars,  close  and 
deep,  which  holds  your  eyes  for  long  moments.  But 
the  river’s  sweetest  magic  is  the  sound  of  a jitterbug 
noisily  swimming  across  the  water  and  the  sudden 
splash  of  a striking  fish.  The  Allegheny  River  has  all 
of  this  magic  and  more.  Let  me  tell  you  about  some 
of  my  nights  spent  with  her. 

My  father  took  me  night  fishing  on  the  Allegheny 
for  the  first  time  when  I was  still  a boy.  We  fished  a 
section  of  the  river  not  too  far  from  Franklin.  I re- 
member riding  through  the  night  on  the  back  roads 
and  then  along  the  railroad  tracks  which  followed 
the  river.  When  we  parked  the  car  it  was  nearly 
midnight.  There  was  no  moon  and  the  night  was 
black  and  quiet  as  we  put  on  our  hip  boots  and  rigged 
our  casting  rods  by  the  light  of  our  flashlights.  We 
spoke  very  little  and  the  whispering,  sighing,  far  away 
roaring  noise  of  the  river  could  be  heard  through  the 
trees.  To  a boy  who  had  yet  to  meet  the  river,  this 
was  an  awesome  sound. 

I remember  my  father  checking  the  knot  I had 
used  to  tie  a big  crazy-crawler  to  my  line.  And  I re- 
member him  teUing  me  that  there  were  fish  in  this 
river  big  enough  to  test  the  strength  of  any  hne. 
Then  he  was  leading  the  way  down  a path  through 
the  woods  to  the  river.  Our  flashlight  beams  swung 
wide  as  we  walked  and  my  father  told  me  of  a time 
years  ago  when  he  had  come  upon  a copperhead 
stretched  across  this  same  path.  He  had  not  seen  it 
in  time  and  he  had  nearly  stepped  on  it,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  it  had  been  killed  earlier  that  day  by 
some  other  fisherman.  This  part  of  the  Allegheny 
was  still  a remote  and  wild  river. 

On  a truly  black  night  you  cannot  see  your  hand 
six  inches  in  front  of  your  eyes,  and  the  beam  of 
a flashlight  is  swallowed  by  the  darkness  before  it 
reaches  halfway  across  the  river.  This  was  such  a 
night.  I hoped  my  father  was  right  when  he  told  me, 
“The  darker  the  night,  the  better  the  fishing.” 

We  used  our  lights  as  we  waded  into  the  river.  I 
shone  my  light  on  the  bottom  and  small  minnows 
came  up  from  the  moss  covered  rocks  and  gathered 
in  the  beam.  We  stopped  and  my  father  gave  me  my 
instructions  once  again. 

“Never  wade  deeper  than  your  knees”,  he  said, 
“and  be  careful  of  the  stones,  they’re  slippery;  never 
take  a step  until  you  feel  the  bottom  through  the 
sole  of  your  boot  and  test  your  footing  with  your 
weight;  take  one  step  and  one  cast,  one  step  and  one 
cast;  hsten  as  you  fish,  hear  the  crazy-crawler  as  it 


swims,  and  when  you  hear  the  splash  of  a strike, 
set  the  hook!” 

With  that  said,  my  father  moved  upstream  and  we 
turned  out  our  lights  and  started  fishing. 

When  darkness  settles  in  around  you  on  the  river 
it  gives  you  a feeling  of  detachment.  You  wade  into 
the  darkness  and  you  cast  into  nothingness.  The 
splash  your  plug  makes  as  it  hits  the  water  often  sur- 
prises you.  And,  although  you  may  be  close  to  others, 
you  are  hidden  by  the  night  and  are  truly  alone 
with  your  thoughts. 

We  fished  up  along  the  edge  of  the  river  for  a long 
time  before  I finally  heard  a splash  and  my  father’s 
shout  to  me  that  a fish  was  on.  After  the  fight,  my 
father  shone  his  light  on  the  fish,  a nice  bass  that 
gleamed  white  in  the  night. 

The  routine  of  our  fishing  began  again.  We  could 
hear  each  other  casting  and  once  or  twice  I set  my 
hooks  into  the  empty  river  when  I mistook  the  splash 
of  my  father’s  plug  landing  on  the  water  for  a bass 
striking  at  mine.  And,  as  is  usual  at  night,  when 
my  first  fish  struck — it  surprised  me!  I had  just  made 
what  felt  like  a long  cast  and  I heard  the  plug  land 
on  the  water  when  there  was  another  splash  not  quite 
as  loud.  After  a second’s  hesitation  I felt  a tug  at  the 
line.  I set  the  hook  and  was  onto  a fish.  I called  to  my 
father  and  he  yelled  back  warning  me  not  to  hurry  the 
fish  or  I would  lose  it.  It  fought  frantically  in  the  cur- 
rent and  seemed  to  take  a long  while  to  bring  in.  I 
tried  to  imagine  what  this  fish  looked  like  swimming 
out  there  in  the  dark  water.  When  I had  it  close,  I 
switched  on  my  light  and  saw  it  lying  there,  working 
its  gills  steadily  in  the  green  water.  I reached  my 
hand  cautiously  toward  it  and  made  a quick  grab  and 
had  it.  I can  remember  teUing  my  father  all  about  it 
there  in  the  darkness.  My  first  fish  on  the  river  at 
night  was  a firm,  strong,  twelve  inch  Allegheny  River 
smallmouth. 

Although  I fished  hard  the  rest  of  that  night,  I 
didn’t  get  another  strike.  But  the  memory  of  that 
first  fish  was  enough  to  draw  me  back  to  the  river 
time  and  again. 

There  was  a night  years  later  along  the  river  at 
Emlenton  when  my  father  and  I,  and  our  friend 
Howard  Horner,  were  wading  through  the  slick 
rocks  and  casting  black  jointed  jitterbugs.  Even  on 
the  blackest  night  this  part  of  the  river  is  always  lit 
by  the  refinery  in  Emlenton  which  lets  its  waste  na- 
tural gas  burn  through  the  night  like  giant  torches 
along  the  river.  The  hght  from  these  fires  shines  off 
the  water  and  enables  you  to  follow  your  jitterbug  as 
it  gurgles  and  swims  across  the  surface.  This  evening 
the  river  was  alive  with  fish.  We  each  had  caught 
several  nice  bass  and  had  seen  and  missed  more.  I 
was  casting  onto  the  river  at  a place  where  it  was 
shallow  and  fast.  I could  see  my  jitterbug  swimming 
and  making  a wide  “V”  across  the  surface  as  I 
reeled.  I watched  it  as  it  neared  a long  golden  reflec- 

comimicd  on  next  page 
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Night  on  the  Big  River 

continued  from  preceding  page 

tion  of  a burning  gas  torch  on  the  far  bank.  Just  as 
it  entered  the  glitter  a bass  came  from  the  bottom 
and  erupted  into  the  air  taking  my  plug.  I shall  re- 
member forever  the  sight  of  that  fish  suspended  above 
the  golden  sheen  of  the  river — surrounded  by  dark- 
ness. That  fish  was  the  biggest  of  the  night  for  me 
and  I beached  him  among  the  rocks  a little  ways 
downstream.  I added  the  beautiful  fifteen  inch  river 
smallmouth  to  my  stringer. 

It  was  that  same  evening  that  we  had  another  ad- 
venture which  brought  us  back  to  Emlenton  many 
times.  Howard  had  been  fishing  further  downstream 
on  a boulder  which  slanted  into  the  water.  He  caught 
a small  bass  and  had  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  release  it  when  there  was  a loud  splash.  It 
was  so  loud  that  I thought  he  had  fallen  into  the 
river.  I hurried  down  to  him  and  found  him  kneehng 


on  the  boulder.  He  explained  that  when  he  had 
reached  into  the  water  to  release  the  bass  he  had 
frightened  a big  fish  which  must  have  been  resting 
next  to  the  rock.  The  fish  had  made  the  big  splash 
and  showered  him  with  water  as  it  bolted  away.  We 
stood  there  in  the  night  and  talked  of  what  a great 
fish  that  one  must  be. 

The  next  weekend  we  returned  to  Emlenton  and 
started  fishing  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  I 
walked  far  downstream  to  the  beginning  of  a long 
slow  pool  in  the  river  and  cast  out  a red  and  white 
jitterbug.  There  was  a smooth  current  here  at  the 
head  of  the  pool  and  the  jitterbug  swung  at  the  end 
of  a tight  line  at  just  the  right  speed  wihout  my  hav- 
ing to  reel.  It  was  getting  dark  as  I made  another 
cast.  I turned  my  head  upstream  to  check  where  my 
father  and  Howard  were  fishing  and  the  moment  I 
looked  away  I had  a strike.  It  was  a strike  such  as  I 
had  never  had  before  and  have  never  experienced 
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since.  I was  holding  the  rod  tip  high  using  both  hands 
when  I turned  my  head  and  the  force  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  strike  ran  through  my  arms  and  shoul- 
ders like  an  electric  shock.  It  surprised  me  that  the 
line  held.  I called  upriver  for  help.  This  fish  was  big 
and  I knew  I would  need  it!  The  fish  ran  strongly 
downstream  and  took  line  against  the  drag.  I could 
feel  it  turning,  darting,  and  bulldogging  its  way  to 
the  deepest  water  in  the  pool.  I kept  a steady  pres- 
sure on  it.  After  a while  it  began  to  come  to  me.  Then 
it  turned  shaking  its  head  and  trying  to  throw  the 
plug  as  it  took  back  the  line  I had  gained.  I was 
wading  to  the  tops  of  my  hip  boots  now  on  the  shp- 
pery  rocks.  I knew  I would  have  to  beach  this  fish  if 
I was  going  to  catch  it,  so  I took  a chance  and  looked 
behind  me  to  check  the  distance  to  the  shore.  I could 
hear  my  father  running  over  the  rocks  toward  me. 
Suddenly  I lost  my  balance.  My  legs  spread  wide  as 
I slipped  and  sat  down  in  the  river.  I thrust  the  rod 
high  with  one  hand  to  keep  the  fine  tight  and  used 
the  other  hand  to  help  in  a frantic  attempt  to  get  my 
feet.  When  I finally  did  stand  I found  the  miracle  had 
happened.  The  fish  was  still  there.  My  father  was 
yelling  encouragement  to  me  now  from  the  shore.  I 
turned  and  tried  to  ease  toward  him.  It  felt  as  if  I 
could  begin  to  lead  the  fish  now  and  it  slowly  came 
my  way  with  the  extra  pressure.  I could  feel  how 
heavy  it  was  against  the  line.  It  was  close  now — I 
might  get  this  fish  yet.  Suddenly,  it  turned  to  make 
that  last  desperate  attempt  at  escape,  and  that  was  aU 
there  was.  I guess  almost  every  fisherman  has  known, 
at  least  once,  that  helpless,  sickening  feeling  when 
the  line  goes  slack  and  the  fish  is  gone.  My  line  had 
broken  at  the  knot.  For  a moment  I stood  quiet,  then 
I whipped  my  rod  once  through  the  air  striking  out 
at  the  night  sky.  I turned  and  said,  “I  lost  it.” 

It  was  later  that  summer  in  the  same  spot  that- 1 
found  a fish  lying  in  the  shallows  resting  through  the 
heat  of  the  day.  It  was  a muskellunge  about  forty- 
five  inches  long.  It  was  just  lying  there  resting  and 
staring  at  me.  I saw  it  often  that  summer,  resting 
and  swimming  near  the  shore,  and  I spent  many 
hours  trying  to  catch  it,  but  it  was  always  too  smart 
for  me.  I hke  to  think  of  it  now,  still  swimming  the 
night  waters  of  the  river,  getting  bigger  and  stronger. 
And  I like  to  think  that  it  was  my  fish  and  that  some 
dark  night  we  will  meet  again. 

There  are  many  other  memories  of  nights  along 
the  Allegheny.  There  were  the  bittersweet  nights  as 
my  father  and  I fished  near  Franklin  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  slept  at  our  camp  in  the  woods  along  the 
river.  That  was  the  week  before  I went  away  to  the 
army.  Then  there  are  the  smiling  memories  of  fishing 
at  Oil  City  and  catching  little  rock  bass  as  they  took 
my  plug  with  little  kissing  sounds  in  the  darkness. 
And  when  dawn  came  I went  to  the  truck  parked  on 
a side  street  in  town  and  cooked  the  little  fish  on  a 
Coleman  stove.  That  was  my  first  rock  bass  breakfast. 

There  is  a magical  quahty  about  a big  river  at 
night.  It  comes  from  sweet  memories. 
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The  Milam  "Frankfort  Kentucky"  reel  as  manufactured  about  1898. 


B.  C.  Milam, 

^^Reelsmith^^ 

by  Warren  Shepard 

Most  sportsmen  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
slim,  lovely  “Kentucky  Rifle”  was  actually  a 
product  of  south-central  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  some 
arms  historians  have  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  intro- 
duce the  term  “Pennsylvania  Flintlock,”  for  this  his- 
toric ancestor  of  the  American  sporting  rifle.  The  mis- 
nomer, “Kentucky  Rifle,”  however,  has  stuck. 

The  term,  “Kentucky  Reel,”  however,  is  no  mis- 
nomer. This  ancestral  bait  casting  reel  was  bom, 
bred  and  developed  in  the  Bluegrass  Region  of  Ken- 
tucky. About  the  year  1810,  skilled  jeweler,  George 
Snyder  of  Hopewell,  Kentucky,  built  the  first  qua- 
druple multiplying,  or  bait  casting,  reel. 

Snyder’s  1810  reel  was  made  entirely  of  brass.  The 


hne  spool  was  1%''  wide  by  1%''  diameter.  Garnet 
jewelled  bearings  were  used  on  the  shaft  ends.  There 
were  eight  teeth  on  the  shaft  gear,  thirty-two  teeth 
on  the  crank  handle  (or  “cog”),  giving  the  four  to 
one  ratio  still  used  on  bait  casting  reels  today.  The 
reel  also  had  a brass  lock  spring  (to  lock  the  spool 
when  reel  was  stored)  and  a silver  “alarm”  or  cUck 
spring  which  engaged  the  cog. 

About  the  year  1835,  Benjamin  C.  Milam  went  to 
work  for  Beverly  Noel,  a watchmaker.  Noel’s  brother. 
Theodore,  had  made  some  reels  on  the  Snyder  pat- 
tern. Theodore  Noel’s  reels  stirred  Milam’s  interest, 
and  in  1836,  he  visited  Snyder  to  see  his  reels.  Milam 
quit  Noel  in  1836,  and  apprenticed  for  J.  F.  and  B.  F. 
Meek,  also  jewelers  and  clockmakers.  The  Meeks  had 
made  a few  reels,  probably  as  early  as  1833.  Milam 
took  over  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  and  there,  with 
Ben  Meek,  began  making  fine  reels  for  anglers. 
Milam  remained  in  that  same  shop,  making  reels  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  business  finally  failed  during 
the  depression. 

Reels  made  by  B.  C.  Milam  are  all  (at  least  all  that 
the  author  has  seen)  of  the  bait  casting  persuasion. 
All,  even  those  made  in  the  1920’s,  are  very  similar 
to  the  original  Snyder  reel,  i.e.  the  true  “Kentucky” 
reel  style.  Minor  refinements,  like  the  balance  handle, 
were  added  over  the  years.  But  Milam’s  reels  were  al- 
ways free  running,  with  no  level-wind  or  self-thumb- 
ing attachments  found  on  reels  of  other  makes. 

Milam’s  reels  were  variously  stamped.  From  1836 
to  1851,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Meeks,  reels 
were  marked  “J.  F.  & B.  F.  Meek”.  In  1851,  J.  F.  Meek 
left  the  firm,  and  B.  F.  Meek  and  B.  C.  Milam  formed 
a partnership.  Reels  were  then  stamped:  “Meek  & 
Milam.”  The  partnership  was  dissolved  about  1855, 
though  Milam  continued  the  same  stamping  on  his 
reels  for  some  time.  After  the  Civil  War,  his  reels 
were  stamped  “B.  C.  Milam,  Frankfort  Ky.”  Milam’s 
reels  became  known  as  the  “Frankfort  Kentucky”  reel 
and  he  began  so  stamping  them  about  1898.  Some- 
time after  1900  he  added  “&  Son”  to  the  stamping  on 
his  reels. 

Milam’s  reels  were  known  throughout  America,  and 
to  some  extent  in  Europe,  as  fine  dependable  anglers’ 
tools.  Grover  Cleveland  was  presented  a Milam  reel 
by  the  angler-actor,  Joe  Jefferson.  In  1887,  Cleveland 
said : 

“I  have  received  the  beautiful  reel  which  you  have 
sent  me  and  I beg  of  you  to  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  same.  I think  it  is  the  finest  piece  of 
work  I have  ever  seen.  . . .” 

Milam’s  reels  are  pretty  much  collectors’  items  to- 
day (though  the  author  occasionally  fishes  his 
“Milam  & Son”  No.  2 reel,  and  will  have  to  say  it 
works  as  well  as  any).  However,  the  influence  of 
Milam’s  quality  and  styling  can  be  seen  in  reels  of 
modern  manufacture.  Careful  examination  of  this 
illustration  will  show  that  the  “Kentucky  Reel"  has, 
indeed,  changed  little  in  a century  and  a half, 
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ONE  OF  THE  oldest  arguments  among  anglers  has 
been  concerned  with  the  respective  virtues  of 
fishing  with  bait  and  fishing  with  artificial  lures. 
Perhaps  a resurrection  of  this  debate  will  achieve 
little  or  nothing,  but  I beheve  something  more  needs 
to  be  said  in  defense  of  the  fisherman  who  prefers 
natural  baits  to  artificials. 

The  bait  fisherman,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  is 
often  regarded  as  something  less  than  a true  sports- 
man, almost  a pariah.  It  is  the  purist,  especially,  the 
fly-fishing  purist,  who  occupies  the  loftiest  rung  on 
the  social  ladder  of  anghng.  Articles  and  books  on 
the  making  and  use  of  flies,  plugs,  spinners,  and  other 
artificial  lures  are  legion.  Often  there  is  a subtle  im- 
plication that  anyone  who  would  stoop  to  the  use  of 
a worm  or  a minnow  rather  than  a bunch  of  feathers, 
a piece  of  enameled  wood,  or  a metal  gadget  is  guilty 
of  something  almost  sinful.  There  is  even  a tendency 
to  equate  the  bait  fisherman  with  the  “meat  hog.” 
This  concept  of  bait-fishing  is  both  warped  and  un- 
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just.  The  devoted,  successful  bait  fisherman  ap- 
proaches his  sport  with  as  much  knowledge  and  skill 
as  the  user  of  artificials — and  he  probably  enjoys 
as  many  thrills.  A sloppily  presented  bait  will  be  no 
more  attractive  to  fish  than  a sloppily  presented  fly 
or  plug.  Knowledge  of  the  habits  of  fish,  the  char- 
acter of  streams,  the  proper  tackle,  etc.,  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  bait  man  as  to  the  purist.  The  nervous 
tension  engendered  by  a wary  bass  tentatively  play- 
ing with  a minnow  after  a short  run  is  as  great  as 
that  created  by  a trout  swirhng  under  a fly.  Cer- 
tainly, the  long,  determined  run  of  a pike  or  bass 
taking  a minnow  to  his  private  dining  spot  or  the 
faint,  tantalizing  tugs  of  a suspicious  or  fastidious 
trout  will  accelerate  the  heart  as  much  as  the  sudden 
strike  on  a artificial  lure. 

The  suspicion  that  the  bait  fisherman  is  only  after 
meat  has  no  factual  or  rational  basis.  It  seems  absurd 
to  conclude  that  a fly  or  plug  fisherman  cares  less 
about  catching  fish  or  that  he  will  keep  fewer  fish 
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than  the  bait  fisherman.  The  character  of  a man  can 
hardly  be  judged  by  whether  he  wears  a hat  em- 
beUished  with  trout  flies  or  whether  he  carries  a min- 
now bucket.  And  the  fact  that  artificial  lures  often 
bristle  with  so  many  hooks  that  they  have  to  be 
handled  gingerly  hardly  suggests  that  the  plug 
fisherman  cares  less  about  catching  fish  than  the 
minnow  fisherman.  The  simple  truth  is  that  most 
fishermen,  no  matter  what  the  tools  of  their  trade, 
want  to  catch  fish,  as  many  and  as  large  as  possible. 
Their  methods,  in  general,  are  dictated  by  tempera- 
ment, economics,  experience,  and  locale,  not  by  the 
degree  of  their  humanity  or  sportsmanship.  The 
charge  is  sometimes  made  that  it  is  easier  to  unhook 
fish  and  release  them  into  the  water  unharmed  if 
artificial  lures  are  employed.  There  is  some  truth 
to  this,  especially  with  respect  to  flies;  however,  some 
artificial  lures  are  as  lethal  as  any  natural  baits.  I 
have  seen  fish  caught  on  certain  plugs  fitted  with 
four  sets  of  treble  hooks  which  were  embedded  not 
only  in  the  jaw  but  in  the  gill  cover  and  the  head. 
Many  an  eight-inch  bass  has  found  itself  hopelessly 
impaled  on  the  grappling  hooks  of  one  of  these  lures. 

Although  I do  more  fly-fishing  for  trout  than  any 
other  kind  of  fishing,  I have  always  resented  the 
vaguely  snobbish  attitude  of  the  purist.  Even  the 
patron  saint  of  angling,  Izaak  Walton,  did  not  dis- 
dain the  use  of  natural  baits.  Occasionally  he  would 
reject  such  favorite  artificials  as  the  “May-fly,”  “Oak- 
fly,”  or  “Hawthorn-fly”  in  favor  of  a “dew-worm,” 
loach,  or  grasshopper.  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
many  modern  would-be  Waltons  have  no  private 
scruples  about  using  bait.  Secreted  in  the  pockets 
of  many  fancy  fishing  vests  are  jars  of  salmon  eggs, 
cans  of  worms,  or  boxes  of  crickets.  I have  even  ob- 
served an  expensively  outfitted  fisherman  surrepti- 
tiously slipping  a salmon  egg  on  the  point  of  a fly 
hook  on  what  I assume  was  a frustrating  day  on  a 
fish-for-fun  stretch  of  water. 

Actually,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  purist  is  in  a 
sense  less  “pure”  than  the  bait  fisherman.  The  word 
pure  connotes  what  is  natural  and  simple.  In  this 
sense,  the  boy  with  a willow  pole  is  more  of  a purist 
than  the  man  supplied  with  all  the  equipment  that 
modern  technology  can  provide.  The  ultimate  purist, 
of  course,  was  the  American  Indian,  catching  his  fish 
with  instruments  created  by  his  own  hands  from  ma- 
terials provided  by  nature — sinew,  bone,  reeds,  and 
wood.  I can  think  of  nothing  less  puristic  than  the 
fisherman  equipped  with  aU  that  scientific  skill  can 
devise — finely  made  rods  and  reels,  lines  that  float 
or  sink,  almost  invisible  leaders,  needle-sharp  hooks, 
depth-finders,  “fish-locaters,”  lunar  tables,  lures  con- 
structed to  attract  by  sight,  sound,  motion,  and  even 
smeU!  The  number  and  refinement  of  devices  de- 
signed to  fill  the  ice  box  are  limited  only  by  the  fish- 
erman’s pocketbook. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  bait-fishing  which  both 


gives  it  a clearly  different  character  from  fishing  with 
artificial  lures  and  also  marks  perhaps  its  greatest 
virtue.  This  is  the  fact  that  bait  fishing  is  generally 
more  relaxed,  less  intense  and  frenetic.  Instead  of 
puncturing  all  the  water  around  him  with  cast  after 
cast  of  a plug  or  constantly  whipping  the  air  with  a 
fly  rod,  the  bait  fisherman  goes  about  his  business  in 
a much  more  leisurely  fashion.  If  he  is  a bank  fisher- 
man, he  may  get  his  line  into  the  water,  rest  his  rod 
on  a forked  stick,  and  then  settle  back  on  a log  or 
against  a tree  and  wait  for  some  action.  Even  if  he 
catches  no  fish,  his  day  is  by  no  means  wasted.  His 
eyes  catch  the  blue  flash  of  a kingfisher,  the  play  of 
sun  on  water,  the  changing  pattern  of  clouds;  there 
are  the  sounds  of  murrnuring  water,  whispering 
wind,  and  bird  songs;  the  rich  smell  of  the  wet 
stream  bank  mingles  with  the  aroma  of  evergreens. 
He  has  time  to  relax,  to  observe  the  world  about  him, 
to  reflect,  and  to  dream.  If  we  really  beheve  that  one 
of  the  greatest  rewards  of  fishing  is  that  it  provides 
escape  from  dull  routine  and  tension,  that  it  can  re- 
juvenate and  heal,  that  it  affords  a man  a chance  to 
think  and  to  become  reacquainted  with  himself,  then 
the  bait  fisherman  probably  has  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  this  therapy. 

At  any  rate,  the  man  who  feels  a sense  of  super- 
iority because  he  uses  only  artifical  lures  or  scorns 
anything  but  the  dry  fly  for  trout  might  do  well  to 
reexamine  his  assumptions.  Does  the  purist  really  get 
a fuller  enjoyment  from  his  sport?  Is  he  more  of  a 
sportsman  because  he  rejects  bait  in  favor  of  all  the 
resources  of  Abercrombie  and  Fitch?  Is  the  contest 
in  which  he  prides  himself  between  man  and  fish  or 
between  technology  and  fish?  Doesn’t  the  man  who 
uses  the  simplest  basic  equipment  and  natural  bait 
make  fishing  a more  natural  process — a contest  be- 
tween man’s  skill  and  wit  and  the  elusiveness  of  the 
fish? 

I have  sometimes  felt  that  it  is  an  insult  to  con- 
front fish  with  some  of  the  monstrosities  created  by 
the  lure  manufacturers.  Many  of  the  grotesque, 
gaudily  painted  hunks  of  wood  and  metal  seem  to 
have  no  place  in  streams  and  lakes.  Using  them 
strikes  me  as  kind  of  mechanical  pollution  of  our 
aquatic  environment — almost  a desecration  of  nature. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  an  exaggerated,  over-sen- 
sitive, perhaps  even  sanctimonious,  condemnation  of 
fisherman  who  put  their  faith  in  artificial  lures.  This 
is  not  the  intent  or  spirit  in  which  this  is  written;  it 
would  be  foolish  to  condemn  the  use  of  artificiM  lures 
or  to  deny  the  sport  they  provide.  I am  not  immune 
to  the  bewildering  displays  of  the  tackle  shops  with 
their  annual  innovations  in  “guaranteed  fish-getters”; 
and,  as  I have  noted,  I am  a confirmed  fly  fisherman. 
My  intention  is  simply  to  make  some  overdue  entries 
on  the  right  side  of  the  bait  fisherman’s  ledger  and  to 
point  out  that  the  purist  has  no  monoply  on  either 
the  ethics  or  the  sport  of  fishing. 
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SID  Dallas  had  a habit  of  taking 
his  problems  fishing  and  leaving 
them  there.  Anyone  knowing  him 
would  have  assumed  that  he  would 
be  fishing  for  quite  a spell  had  they 
seen  him  trudging  down  to  the  river 
that  chilly  but  sunny  October  day. 

His  well  tanned  and  close  to  hand- 
some profile  was  weighted  between 
the  upturned  collar  of  his  ragged 
jacket  by  the  knowledge  that  Beth 
had  really  meant  business  when  she 
practically  threw  him  out  of  the 
house  a short  time  before.  Sid  had 
never  thought  that  a few  little  old 
fish  could  come  between  him  and  his 
young  wife.  But,  they  had.  And  there 
was  more  than  a fair  chance  that 
this  time  the  rift  would  be  perman- 
ent. 

Sid’s  fishing  itself  had  become  the 
problem  rather  than  the  cure. 

It  took  the  starch  right  out  of  Sid. 
His  shoulders  sagged  more  from  a 
i weight  of  genuine  grief  than  from  his 
f casting  rod  and  tackle  box  as  he 
slmffled  through  the  sand  of  the 
river  road.  Even  his  old  sedan,  parked 
at  the  top  of  the  river  bank,  wouldn’t 
pull  through  this  dry  powder. 

Evidence  of  car  tracks  stirred 
slight  interest  in  him  despite  his 
deep  concern  with  marital  problems. 
Probably  a jeep  with  four-wheel 
drive.  Nothing  else  could  pull  out 
of  that  stuff.  But  he  didn’t  remember 
seeing  those  tracks  when  he  started 
down  the  road. 

Sid  had  never  heard  Beth  take  on 
so  before.  “I  don’t  care  if  you’re  the 
best  fisherman  in  ten  states,”  she 
had  flung  at  him.  “We  can’t  live  on 
fish!  I’m  sick  of  fish.  Yes,  and  I’m 
sick  of  you!” 

That  last  part  hurt.  Man,  man! 
And  the  way  Beth  used  to  like  her 
; fishing,  too.  Sid  had  turned  pretty 
pale  after  she  said  that.  He  stalked 
out  of  the  house  without  a word. 
Beth  had  looked  a little  scared  when 
It  he  took  off,  but  then  she  recovered 
i-  enough  to  let  out  a,  “And  don’t  come 
i back!”  Slammed  the  door  so  hard  that 
'.  Sid  knew  from  the  tinkle  of  glass  he 
f was  out  another  $4.50.  He  wondered 
where  it  would  come  from. 

When  he  got  laid  off  at  the  mill 
that  noon,  it  hardly  seemed  worth 
while  to  fiddle  around  trying  to  find 
a job  anymore  the  same  day.  Any- 
way, he  had  been  promising  to 
whittle  out  one  of  his  famous  bass 
plunkers  for  Ollie  Eaton  down  at  the 
l|  bank.  And,  one  of  the  hne  guides  on 
I his  own  casting  rod  needed  replacing. 
I Beth  had  been  getting  touchier  and 


. . . but  then  she  recovered  enough  to  let  out  a, 
hard  that  . . . 

touchier  about  this  fishing  business 
lately.  So,  Sid  just  mentioned  sort 
of  casual-like,  when  the  plug  was 
finished  and  the  rod  was  repaired, 
that  he’d,  “mosey  down  to  the  river 
and  give  ’em  both  a little  test.” 

That  did  it! 

Sid’s  pap  had  always  told  him  that 
whatever  he  chose  to  do  in  life, 
whether  it  was  just  digging  ditches 
or  playing  politics,  he  should  try  to 
be  the  best  in  his  field.  Sid  had  a 
fair  start  toward  becoming  a good 
fisherman  when  he  heard  this  for  the 
first  time  at  the  age  of  ten.  So  he 
concentrated  on  becoming  the  best 
fisherman  around.  His  current  repu- 
tation took  in  quite  a sizable  terri- 
tory . . . enough  to  make  the  old  man 
right  proud  of  him  had  he  been  liv- 
ing. 

But  Beth  took  the  realistic  ap- 
proach. She  had  pointed  out  all  too 
frequently  in  their  second  year  of 
married  life  that,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  illegal  to  sell  game  fish 
in  the  state,  there  were  likely  few 
who  would  pay  admission  just  to  see 
Sid  take  bass  when  everybody  else 
was  getting  licked.  In  short,  his 
chosen  profession  had  a somewhat 
limited  financial  future.  The  plug 
he  had  just  whittled  for  Ollie  in  two 
hours  would  bring  $1.50,  less  the 
cost  of  two  treble  hooks  and  a couple 
screw-eyes. 

He  had  thought  once  of  going  back 
and  trying  to  make  up  with  Beth.  But 
she’d  be  blubbering  at  full  speed  with 
her  pretty  face  down  on  her  arms 
like  always,  long  black  hair  curled 
around  her  head  like  fast  water  push- 
ing past  a rock,  pretty  shoulders 
shaking  like  a balky  outboard  motor. 
No,  Sid  couldn’t  take  that  again.  It 
hurt  clear  down  deep  inside  of  him 
when  Beth  cried.  It  hurt  just  thinking 
about  it. 


'And  don't  come  back!"  Slammed  the  door  so 


Being  a master  in  a profession 
without  a future  certainly  had  its 
drawbacks.  Beth’s  prediction  that  the 
patience  and  skill  he  displayed  in  out- 
witting fish  would  pay  off  in  the  busi- 
ness world  simply  hadn’t  come  to 
pass.  But  she  said  it  was  because 
he  spent  too  much  time  at  fishing 
and  too  little  time  at  business.  Being 
a fine  fellow  of  good  habits  and  a 
normally  gentle  nature  made  him 
popular  with  people.  But  it  hadn’t 
endeared  him  to  the  dollar  sign. 

The  tracks  in  the  road  ended 
abruptly  around  the  bend  at  the 
point  where  a blue  coupe  with  out- 
of-state  license  plates  was  up  to  its 
axle  in  sand.  Probably  some  visitor 
had  brought  one  of  the  local  belles 
out  for  a night  view  of  the  river. 
None  of  the  local  talent  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  drive  down  this 
road.  Still,  it  struck  Sid  odd  that 
some  effort  hadn't  been  made  to  get 
the  car  out  by  tbis  time. 

Normally  the  road  was  passable  in 
fall  and  spring  at  a time  when  the 
sand  was  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry 
But  rain  was  late  giving  up  this  fall. 
The  road  bed  hadn’t  firmed  yet. 
It  meant  a walk  of  several  hundred 
feet  from  the  old  black  top  down  to 
the  boat  landing  unless  you  came 
straight  down  the  bank.  Most  people 
fished  up  near  the  bridge  that  joined 
the  village  Sid  lived  in  with  the  big 
town  across  the  river.  But  Sid  pre- 
ferred this  part  of  the  stream 

He  took  his  outboard  from  the  shed 
above  the  high  water  line  and 
clamped  it  to  the  back  of  his  boat 
without  enthusiasm.  ‘Tm  sick  of  fish 
Yes,  and  I'm  sick  of  you!”  Beth  prob- 
ably didn't  really  mean  it  that  way 
Yet,  this  had  been  building  up  for  a 
long  time.  For  the  first  time  Sid  had 
a feeling  that  he  might  be  developing 
con  till  lied  on  next  page 
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a reputation  that  wouldn’t  meet  his 
father’s  approval. 

With  the  five-horse  outboard  purr- 
ing in  perfect  tune  a few  minutes 
later,  he  was  forced  to  give  the  river 
more  of  his  attention.  He  felt  a little 
better.  Sid  knew  every  dangerous 
underwater  rock  and  he  skillfully 
worked  the  boat  into  deep  water. 
Across  the  river  he  could  see  another 
boat  moving  along  shore,  and  it 
pointed  his  way. 

He  watched  it  curiously  a moment; 
thought  he  saw  someone  wave.  Sid 
throttled  back,  saw  the  prow  of  the 
other  boat  lift  as  more  power  was 
turned  on.  Then  he  recognized  the 
craft  as  that  owned  by  Hal  Levering. 
Hal  was  waving. 

Levering  and  Sid  were  good  friends 
even  though  the  former  jokingly  ac- 
cused him  of  ruining  his  sporting 
goods  business  with  his  homemade 
plugs  and  flies.  “If  you’d  quit  fooling 
around  and  really  go  to  work  making 
those  lures,  you  and  I could  both  coin 
some  money  on  them,’’  Levering  had 
told  him  more  than  once.  But,  Sid 
didn’t  have  the  capital  to  get  started. 

The  boats  drew  together  and  Sid 
grabbed  the  rope  tossed  to  him.  There 
was  a rather  heavy-set  and  pleasant 
looking  stranger  with  Hal. 

“Called  your  house  when  I couldn’t 
get  you  at  the  mill,’’  Hal  explained. 
“Your  wife  said  I’d  find  you  on  the 
river.  I have  a little  favor  to  ask  of 
you.  Too  bad  about  your  job.’’ 

“How’d  she  sound,”  Sid  asked  with 
a feeble  attempt  at  a smile. 

“Oh,  fine,  fine,”  Hal  answered  with 
such  obvious  fakery  that  Sid  gri- 
maced inwardly.  “Sidney,  I want  you 
to  meet  Mr.  Chisholm.” 

Even  with  Sid  holding  the  boats 
together,  Hal’s  nearly  shipped  water 
as  the  portly  Mr.  Chisholm  leaned 
over  to  take  Sid’s  hand.  But,  the 
ruddy-faced  stranger  had  a hand- 
clasp that  transmitted  a vigor  from 
a time  previous  to  his  expanding 
waistline. 

“Hal’s  been  telling  me  a lot  about 
you,  Mr.  Dallas,”  he  offered  pleasant- 
ly- 

“Mr.  Chisholm  is  president  of 
Northern  Bait  and  Tackle  Company, 
Sid,”  Hal  explained.  “He  has  been 
promising  to  come  up  here  for  some 
fishing  for  a long  time.  And,  darned 
if  he  didn’t  catch  me  at  a bad  time. 
I’ve  got  to  be  in  Centerport  at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  So,  even 
though  Mr.  Chisholm  will  be  here 


Mr.  Chisholm  was  preparing  himself  for  a risky  transfer  from  one  boat  to  the  other  . . . 


tomorrow,  I thought  maybe  you  could 
show  him  around  the  river  this  after- 
noon.” 

“Sure.  Be  glad  to,”  Sid  returned 
lightly.  But  inside  he  was  a ball  of 
excitement.  Northern  Bait  and  Tackle 
Company!  Biggest  in  the  business. 
And,  here  was  the  top  man  in  the 
organization  getting  ready  to  fish 
with  him. 

“Show  him  how  you  do  it,”  Hal 
grinned,  reading  Sid’s  thoughts. 

Mr.  Chisholm  was  preparing  him- 
self for  a risky  transfer  from  one  boat 
to  the  other  and  made  no  comment. 
The  exchange  was  accomplished 
without  incident  as  both  Hal  and  Sid 
lent  every  effort  to  ensure  a safe 
operation.  The  new  host  gulped  as  his 
past  middle-age  guest  plopped  rather 
heavily  on  the  front  seat.  Sid  had  con- 
structed it  when  his  thoughts  were 
chiefly  on  Beth’s  114  pounds. 

The  seat  bellied  dangerously,  but 
held.  However,  the  outboard  motor’s 
propeller  was  lifted  with  the  stern 
of  the  boat  until  it  was  barely  in  the 
water.  Hal  had  moved  off. 

“Confidentially,”  Chisholm  winked 
as  Sid  turned  expectantly  to  him  for 
instructions,  “I  came  up  here  to  try 
out  a couple  new  plugs  we’re  thinking 
about  putting  into  production.”  He 
reached  into  the  big  tackle  box  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  and  came 
up  with  two  gaudy  creations,  one  of 
wood  and  another  of  plastic.  Mr. 
Chisholm  passed  them  to  Sid.  “What 
do  you  think  of  them?” 

Sid’s  pap  had  also  taught  him  to  be 
honest.  He  gave  the  plugs  a minute 
appraisal. 

“Course,  you  never  can  tell,  Mr. 
Chisholm.  But  I don’t  think  they’ll 
take  bass  in  this  river.  Too  much 
paint,  for  one  thing.”  He  passed  them 
back  to  the  now  unsmiling  head  of 
Northern  Bait  and  Tackle  Company. 


“A  rather  quick  decision,  Mr.  Dal- 
las. The  fellow  who  made  these  for 
us  has  turned  out  some  excellent 
lures.” 

Sid  flushed,  stumbled  out  in  half 
apology,  “Well  now,  sir,  I said  you 
can  never  tell.  We’ll  put  them  over 
some  bass  and  find  out.  I sure  hope 
they  work.” 

He  turned  to  the  outboard  to  hide 
his  confusion  and  wished  he  could 
hide  his  head.  They  had  drifted 
some  distance  down  the  river.  Sid 
headed  back  up  to  where  the  water 
ran  deep  along  rock  ledges.  While 
still  some  distance  out,  he  cut  the 
motor  and  picked  up  the  oars. 

“It  is  still  a little  early,  but  you 
might  do  something  with  an  under- 
water plug  along  these  rocks,  he  of- 
fered. 

An  hour  later,  during  which  Chis- 
holm had  alternately  tried  his  new 
plugs,  not  one  fish  had  accepted.  Sid 
declined  to  fish  and  concentrated  on 
holding  the  boat  where  the  best  casts 
could  be  made.  His  guest  had  demon- 
strated expert  ability  with  the  casting 
rod.  Finally  he  rested  a while  and 
contemplated  the  big  assortment  of 
lures  in  his  tackle  box.  Occasional- 
ly he  shifted  his  gaze  between  the 
water  and  the  lures. 

“This  one  of  the  better  spots  for 
bass?”  There  was  a shght  hint  of 
challenge  in  his  voice. 

“At  this  time  of  day  it  is.”  Sid 
hesitated  a moment.  “If  you  don’t 
mind  the  suggestion,  sir,  I beheve 
you’d  do  better  with  one  of  your 
Northern  Nuggets.” 

Mr.  Chisholm  cogitated  briefly  be- 
tween the  probable  comphment  to  one 
of  his  old  standbys  and  the  obvious 
lack  of  respect  for  his  new  lures. 

“We  generally  consider  the  Nug- 
get best  for  later  in  the  evening.  But, 
I’ll  try  it.” 
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On  the  first  cast  the  Nugget 
brought  in  a fair-sized  bass. 

“They  work  pretty  good  earlier  in 
the  day  this  time  of  year  . . . some- 
times,” Sid  explained  almost  apol- 
ogetically as  Mr.  Chisholm  thought- 
fully and  carefully  released  the  fish. 

The  next  fifteen  minutes  produced 
nothing.  At  Mr.  Chisholm’s  urging 
Sid  prepared  to  cast  too.  He  snapped 
on  a battered  plug  manufactured  by 
Chisholm’s  company  and  left  by  a 
careless  angler  in  Sid’s  boat  some 
months  before.  With  the  bait  man’s 
eyes  on  his  first  cast,  Sid  heaved  too 
hard  and  ended  up  with  a wicked 
backlash.  It  was  a veritable  bird’s 
nest  which  took  the  next  ten  min- 
utes to  untangle. 

From  the  looks  Sid  was  getting,  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Chisholm  was  com- 
paring what  Hal  had  told  him  with 
what  he  was  seeing.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  explain  that  he  hadn’t  had  a 
backlash  like  that  in  two  years.  The 
sun  was  getting  close  to  the  horizon. 
To  that  moment  the  fishing  trip  was 
a complete  flop  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Sid  was  genuinely  ashamed  and 
disgusted.  He  had  a little  boy’s  urge 
to  run  off  somewhere  and  hide. 

“Well,  I believe  that  is  enough  for 
one  day.”  Mr.  Chisholm  tried  to  make 
it  sound  casual  as  he  reeled  in  his 
plug,  but  his  actions  were  disturbing- 
ly final.  “Frankly,  I’m  a little  disap- 
pointed in  this  river.” 

And  in  me,  too,  Sid  thought.  Noth- 
ing much  mattered  now.  Sid  sudden- 
ly thought  of  Beth  and  became  des- 
perate. He  reached  into  his  tackle 
box  and  came  up  with  an  odd  chunk 
of  wood  that  resembled  a fishing  plug 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  was  adorned 
with  two  shiny  treble  hooks. 

“Mr.  Chisholm,  I want  you  to  try 
one  of  these  before  we  quit.  It’s  one  I 
made  myself.” 


The  tackle  manufacturer  looked  at 
the  plug  and  couldn’t  suppress  a 
smile.  “Don't  you  paint  them?” 
“Well,  sometimes.  But  not  usually. 
Toward  evening  it  don't  seem  to  make 
much  difference.” 

“Where  do  you  want  to  fish  now?” 
Sid  knew  that  Chisholm  expected 
hun  to  head  for  his  favorite  fishing 
ground  to  prove  the  plug.  He  made  it 
sound  casual  as  possible  when  he  an- 
swered before  starting  the  motor. 

"Oh,  reckon  we  might  as  well  go 
over  the  same  water.” 

On  the  next  ten  casts,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm hooked  five  fish  and  landed 
four  of  them.  Two  of  them  were 
three-pound  smallmouth  bass.  On  the 
eleventh  cast,  a heavy  fish  hit  the 
plug  and  was  in  some  underwater 
brush  before  the  angler  could  stop  it. 
Both  fish  and  plug  were  lost. 

"Sorry  about  that  plug,  Mr.  Dallas,” 
Chisholm  said.  Then  he  declined 
another  sorry  looking  blob  of  wood. 
“I  want  to  try  something.” 

Chisholm  went  back  to  his  new 
lures.  Sid  fished  behind  him  with  the 
rejected  plug  and  caught  two  small 
bass  while  the  new  lures  failed  to 
produce  a strike.  At  last  the  bait  man 
reeled  in  and  definitely  called  it  quits. 

“You’ve  got  something  there,  son,” 
he  finally  admitted,  “but  it  would 
need  paint  to  put  it  on  the  market.” 
Suddenly  Sid  was  burning.  Here  he 
had  demonstrated  without  question 
that  his  lure  was  definitely  a fish 
getter.  And  the  fat  man  wouldn’t  ac- 
cept the  obvious.  Paint! 

"That’s  the  trouble  with  you  fel- 
lows. You  paint  them  plugs  up  so 
bright  that  they  scare  the  fish.  They 
don’t  need  all  that  paint.  It’s  the  ac- 
tion that  counts.” 

Mr.  Chisholm’s  lower  Up  slowly 
moved  ahead. 

"Mister  Dallas,  Northern  Bait  and 


Tackle  Company  didn’t  get  where  it 
is  by  not  knowing  its  business.  Fish- 
ermen won’t  buy  a plug  that  isn’t 
painted.  We  want  plugs  that  w'ill 
catch  fish,  of  course,  but  they’ve  got 
to  have  paint!  A car  will  run  just  as 
good  without  paint,  but  it  won’t  sell 
without  paint.  You  have  to  paint 
’em!”  Mr.  Chisholm’s  voice  was  ris- 
ing. 

Sid  cut  off  his  guest  by  pulling  the 
starter  on  the  outboard.  “Go  ahead 
and  paint  ’em,  then,”  he  said  to  the 
churning  wake  of  the  motor. 

Suddenly  Sid  wished  that  he  was 
with  Beth,  even  if  she  was  bawling. 
He’d  had  enough  of  this  fat  man.  The 
big  slob  wasn’t  interested  in  people 
catching  fish.  He  just  wanted  to  sell 
them  gaudy  trinkets.  And  yet,  here 
might  have  been  the  big  opportunity 
Sid  was  hoping  for.  He  had  muffed 
it  . . . badly. 

He  ran  the  boat  full  speed  among 
the  rocks,  dodging  this  way  and  that 
until  Mr.  Chisholm  was  holding  on 
with  both  hands.  With  so  much 
weight  in  the  front,  the  motor  was 
churning  near  the  surface  with  a 
roar  that  made  conversation  impos- 
sible. Suited  Sid,  too. 

He  was  mildly  curious  to  see  a tall, 
thin  man  standing  at  the  boat  land- 
ing dressed  in  street  clothing,  and  his 
curiosity  grew  as  the  prow  of  the  boat 
slid  into  the  shallows  after  the  motor 
had  been  cut  in  deeper  water.  The 
man  was  a complete  stranger  who 
gave  them  half  a smile  and  nodded. 
He  wore  a thin  moustache  that  was 
almost  hidden  in  at  least  two  days’ 
growth  of  beard. 

Sid  nodded  back  as  he  stepped  into 
the  water  to  push  the  boat  onto  the 
sandy  beach.  Then  he  remembered. 
The  car.  This  joker  probably  wanted 
help  to  get  his  car  out  of  the  sand. 
But  that  would  be  a job  for  a wreck- 
er or  a team  of  horses. 

"Never  mind  pushing  any  farther.” 

The  instructions  had  come  from 
the  man  on  the  bank.  Sid’s  head 
jerked  up  questioningly.  The  first 
thing  that  met  his  eyes  was  the  end 
of  a .32  automatic  pistol.  To  Sid  it 
looked  like  a six-inch  cannon. 

‘ I’d  like  to  borrow  your  boat  a lit- 
tle while,”  the  mai^  said  pleasantly 
enough.  But  there  was  nothing  pleas- 
ing about  the  way  he  kept  the  gun 
pointed  at  Sid.  His  voice  turned  to 
Mr.  Chisholm.  “Hurry  it  up  there, 
fatty,  and  pay  as  you  leave.  Both  of 
you  leave  your  wallets  on  the  seat. 
Any  noise  will  be  fatal.  They  found 
continued  on  next  page 
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my  car  up  there,”  the  stranger  jerked 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  river 
road,  “and  they  may  be'  back  any 
minute.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a 
screech  of  brakes  on  the  highway 
which  paralleled  the  dirt  road  less 
than  one  hundred  yards  up  the  bank. 
The  stranger  tensed,  and  Sid’s  stom- 
ach turned  a cartwheel.  He  grabbed 
his  rod  and  tackle  box  from  the  boat 
with  one  hand  and  steadied  the  craft 
with  the  other  for  Mr.  Chisholm  who 
was  fumbling  for  his  wallet. 

Mr.  Chisholm’s  face  was  a few 
shades  paler  but  registered  contempt 
as  he  scooped  up  his  tackle  box  and 
rod  and  stepped  manfully  into  the 
shallow  water.  Sid  laid  his  battered 
billfold  beside  the  bulging  wallet  on 
the  seat.  Then  he  looked  up  for  fur- 
ther instructions. 

The  stranger  had  one  hand  on  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  and  he  stepped 
lightly  into  it,  being  careful  to  keep 
his  gun  pointed  at  Sid.  His  smile  was 
gone. 

“All  right  son,  now  shove  me  out, 
easy.  No  tricks.  No  tricks!’’  He  em- 
phasized his  point  the  second  time 
with  the  gun  barrel. 

“Just  turn  the  boat  around  and 
give  her  a shove.” 

Sid  eased  the  boat  around  with  his 
free  hand  until  the  stern  was  pointed 
at  the  bank,  then  he  gave  a gentle 
push.  The  stranger,  who  was  now  on 
the  rear  seat,  scowled.  Sid’s  shove 
only  carried  him  a few  yards  away. 
But  nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 
At  least  he  was  over  deep  water. 

Stepping  ashore,  Sid  dropped  his 
tackle  box.  His  casting  rod  still  had 
the  plug  dangling  from  it.  He  turned 
toward  the  boat.  The  light  was  bad 
for  what  he  had  in  mind,  but  it 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  man  with  the  gun,  too,  if  he 
failed.  Sound  of  voices  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stranger’s  car  gave  him 
added  courage. 

He  waited  until  the  kneeling  man 
in  the  now  drifting  boat  had  his  at- 
tention and  one  hand  on  the  starter 
rope  of  the  outboard. 

Sid  made  his  overhand  cast  at  the 
moment  the  stranger  pulled  on  the 
rope.  In  the  growing  darkness,  the 
man’s  gun  hand  was  a dim  and  tiny 
target  at  fifty  feet. 

Three  sounds  spht  the  silence  al- 
most simultaneously.  The  outboard 
roared,  the  stranger  yelped  and  the 
gun  went  off.  The  first  shot  slapped 
the  water  half  way  between  shore  and 


the  boat  and  ricocheted  past  Sid  and 
up  the  bank.  Mr.  Chisholm  hit  the 
sand. 

It  gave  Sid  a feehng  of  real  elation 
when  he  felt  the  hooks  sink  home  in 
the  stranger’s  wrist.  He  struck  hard, 
taking  a step  backward  to  hold  in  the 
slack.  The  gun  came  up  and  Sid 
struck  again.  Another  bullet  whizzed 
past  him  into  the  river  bank. 

The  stranger  dropped  the  gun  in 
the  boat  and  grabbed  desperately  for 
the  line  with  his  free  hand.  He  caught 
it,  made  a quick  turn  around  his 
wrist  and  gave  a mighty  heave  to 
break  the  cord.  That  was  a mistake. 
Sid  was  fast  running  out  of  line  and 
it  would  have  been  comparatively 
simple  to  break  it  when  it  hit  the  end 
on  the  reel. 


"Vou  know  ...  I do  belieYe  we  could  use  a 
man  who  handles  a rod  like  that,  Sid." 


Sid  caught  the  move.  When  the 
stranger  heaved,  Sid  relaxed  thumb 
pressure  on  the  reel.  The  gunman 
was  thrown  completely  off  balance 
and  went  overboard  with  a grand 
splash,  carrying  the  hne  clear  of  the 
rapidly  moving  boat. 

Sid  reeled  in  the  slack  as  Mr.  Chis- 
holm appeared  beside  him.  Behind 
him  he  could  hear  excited  voices  and 
running  feet. 

“What  pound  test  are  you  using?” 
inquired  Mr.  Chisholm  with  a big 
grin. 


“Never  use  over  twelve  for  bass,” 
Sid  answered  as  he  kept  reeling  and 
wondering  if  he’d  ever  get  his  boat 
back.  He  could  hear  it  roaring  down 
the  river,  though  it  seemed  to  be 
heading  back  into  shore.  But  then 
the  thrashing  weight  on  the  end  of 
his  line  took  all  his  attention.  The 
stranger  had  to  swim  and  his  chance 
to  break  the  line  without  a direct  pull 
on  his  injured  hand  was  gone.  Each 
time  he  tried  to  take  hne,  Sid  prodded 
him  with  the  hooks. 

“Now  don’t  force  him  too  hard,” 
Mr.  Chisholm  advised  excitedly.  “My, 
you’ve  really  got  a whopper  on.  This 
may  set  a record.” 

He  continued  a stream  of  advice, 
getting  more  interested  by  the  mo- 
ment. When  he  could,  the  swimmer 
swore  viciously. 

Two  state  policemen  were  specta- 
tors now,  and  they  held  powerful 
flashhghts  on  the  swimming  figure. 
That  took  all  the  fight  out  of  the 
quarry.  Sid  simply  kept  reehng  in  the 
slack. 

A short  time  later  they  had  Sid’s 
catch  on  the  bank.  Everybody  was 
laughing  but  the  bedraggled  gunman. 
“Get  me  to  a doctor,”  he  groaned  as 
Sid  unsnapped  the  leader  from  his 
plug. 

“This  boy’s  wanted  for  murder,” 
one  of  the  cops  said.  “And,  I think 
there  is  a price  on  his  head.  We  just 
checked  up  on  his  license  number 
back  at  the  station.” 

Suddenly  the  distant  background 
noise  of  the  errant  boat  ceased 
abruptly.  Sid  grinned,  “She’s  ground- 
ed.” 

“You  know,”  Mr.  Chisholm  had 
been  thinking,  “I  do  believe  we  could 
use  a man  who  handles  a rod  like 
that,  Sid.”  He  hesitated  a moment. 
“Might  even  be  able  to  sell  that  plug 
of  yours  the  way  it  is  . . . with  a cou- 
ple coats  of  clear  varnish.” 


Editor's  note: 

Although  most  fishing  stories 
contain  a considerable  amount  of 
fiction,  authors  seldom,  if  ever, 
admit  it. 

Mr.  Schuyler's  story  of  a day 
in  the  life  of  Sid  Dallas  is  one 
of-  the  very  few  articles,  purely 
fictional,  ever  printed  in  the  An- 
gler. 

We  trust  that  you  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  we  did. 
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KEYSTONE  CAMPING 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


For  a couple  of  fishermen,  one  of 
the  simplest  ways  to  go  camping 
is  by  using  the  station  wagon.  It  is 
conveniently  designed  for  only  one 
other  companion,  however,  so  you 
have  the  option  of  choice  if  you  own 
the  vehicle. 

A preference  might  be  a father-son 
situation,  or  a camping-angler  who 
fishes  worse  than  yourself.  Then  he 
won’t  be  able  to  brag  too  much  about 
how  he  outdid  you!  Of  considerable 
importance  is  that  both  people  want 
to  camp  at  the  same  spots,  since  such 
camping  usually  involves  hop-scotch 
fishing  at  a number  of  places. 

The  use  of  the  station  wagon  lends 
itself  well  to  roaming  trips  over  the 
countryside  even  on  weekends.  One 
might  travel  the  course  of  a big  riv- 
er valley,  an  extensive  watershed,  or 
knock  around  in  the  Pennsylvania 
hills,  seeking  native  trout  or  small- 
mouth  bass. 

Such  trips  are  particularly  good  in 
the  springtime  and  late  fall  when 
heavier  camping  vehicles  might  have 
problems  in  the  mud.  In  the  spring  is 
the  time  to  explore  new  trout  streams. 
In  the  fall,  when  leaves  are  in  their 
glory,  the  smallmouth  bass  are  gorg- 
ing themselves  on  minnows  in  the 
rivers  before  they  begin  to  lay  low 
for  the  winter. 

I have  taken  three-day  wagon  trips 
to  such  areas  as  the  Tionesta,  Kettle 
and  Sinnemahoning  watersheds  for 
trout  and  the  Allegheny  for  both  bass 
and  trout,  depending  on  what  part  of 
the  river  I was  interested  in. 

A good  added  piece  of  equipment 
atop  the  wagon  is  a canoe  to  fish  big 
eddies  or  pools  along  certain  rivers, 
or  float  sections  if  you  can  manage  a 
ride  back.  I have  both  a 14  foot 
square-back  59  pounder  and  29 
pound  12  footer  for  these  endeavors. 

Probably,  most  important  is  that 
my  wagon  also  carries  radial  tires  for 
safety  on  the  back  roads. 

Packing  a wagon  is  a problem. 
Simplicity  is  the  key,  and  the  simpler 
the  better.  On  our  first  trip  we  loaded 
the  back  so  heavily  with  every  imag- 
inable item  we  thought  we  needed 
that  we  ended  up  snoozing  at  the 
sides  of  the  car  in  our  sleeping  bags 


along  the  edge  of  a stream,  rather 
than  try  to  rearrange  equipment!  On 
the  second  trip  I began  the  packing 
by  stretching  out  the  sleeping  bags 
with  pad  underneath  and  pillows  as 
the  first  operation.  Then  other  neces- 
sary items  were  placed  atop  these. 

Styrofoam  boxes  are  excellent  as 
containers  to  keep  even  temperatures. 
One  for  foodstuffs  such  as  bread, 
cheese,  luncheon  meats,  peanut  but- 
ter and  jelly,  salt  and  pepper.  An- 
other for  limited  kitchen  utensils 
and  staples.  Don’t  forget  “grease”  if 
you  want  to  fry  fish.  A couple  of 
smaller  containers  for  minnows  also, 
since  this  is  a great  bait  both  for 
springtime  rainbow  trout  and  fall 
smallmouth. 

Items  that  might  also  be  important 
include  boots  for  the  fishing;  two 
rods,  usually  an  ultra-light  spinning 
and  a fly  rod;  fishing  jacket  with 
minimum  equipment,  an  insulated 
jacket,  sharp  knives,  paper  plates  and 
plastic  spoons  and  forks;  can  open- 
er, coffee,  with  a small  pot  to  heat 
water,  charcoal  and  wire  grill-cover 
only  from  a grill.  On  our  last  trip,  we 
forgot  our  grill  but  still  succeeded 
in  having  eminently  satisfying  steaks 
at  the  Cherry  Spring  campground 
cooked  right  on  the  coals  of  our  wood- 
charcoal. 

A half-gallon  jug  of  water  becomes 
more  important  as  the  day  wears  on. 
A few  aspirin,  throat  lozenges,  plus 
Kaopectate  and  Pepto-Bismal  might 
be  advisable  but  usually  the  camper 
is  healthier  on  such  trips  than  at 
home,  although  more  rugged-looking 
as  the  trip-time  progresses.  I remem- 
ber only  two  occasions  over  the  years 
when  we  had  problems:  once  the 
dog  was  along  and  got  sick  from  eat- 
ing too  well  and  needed  the  Pepto 
(according  to  phoned  instructions 
from  a vet)  and  the  other  time  I got 
the  “Montezuma’s  Revenge”  and 
shortened  a trip  by  a day. 

Station-wagon  camping  includes 
a considerable  amount  of  “knocking 
around.”  A substantial  variety  of 
wildlife  can  sometimes  be  observed  in 
hitting  the  back  roads  and  if  one  is 
a “birder,”  too,  he  gets  added  enjoy- 
ment if  he  brings  binoculars.  On  our 


last  trip  we  were  encouraged  to  en- 
counter a number  of  hawks  in  the 
hills  which  might  indicate  that  the 
predatory  birds  are  coming  back  on 
the  wildlife  scene  better  than  ex- 
pected. 

One  of  the  problems  associated 
with  back  road  traveling  is  to  know 
the  roads.  Very  helpful  are  guides  to 
the  back  roads  in  the  counties  in 
which  you  might  camp.  Fish  Com- 
mission Maps  are  very  helpful  here, 
as  are  local  county  or  regional  out- 
doors maps  if  they  are  available. 
Don’t  leave  without  a state  map,  eith- 
er. I also  rehgiously  use  the  Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor  Fun  Guide*  which 
shows  the  Legislative  Route  numbers 
for  most  back  roads  in  the  state. 

Another  problem  associated  with 
such  trips  is  taking  proper  terminal 
tackle  for  the  fishing  in  the  area  you 
visit.  On  one  trout  stint  this  year, 
squaretails  were  only  hitting  Hen- 
dricksons and  quill  flies  in  the  area 
we  visited,  and  I had  very  few  along. 
If  one  is  a fly-tyer,  taking  the  vise 
along  usually  is  helpful. 

A station-wagon  trip  is  more  en- 
joyable if  it  is  a “circle”  route,  going 
in  one  direction  and  coming  back  in 
another.  The  wagon  is  also  accom- 
modated at  DER  camping  areas  as 
camping  headquarters  informed  us 
that  our  vehicle  was  acceptable  as  a 
camping  vehicle  at  a recent  stop  we 
made.  I wanted  to  stay  at  the  park 
because  of  the  greater  safety  associat- 
ed with  the  accommodations  and  be- 
cause I had  a dozen  strikes  on  dries 
that  evening  at  a nearby  trout  stream. 

On  that  trip,  I learned  to  eat  a 
new  sandwich.  As  we  were  getting 
ready  to  squeeze  into  our  sleeping 
bags,  two  hefty  fellows  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon,  I expressed  the  opinion 
that  I was  hungry.  My  companion, 
who  was  cook  for  the  day,  reached 
into  the  staples  now  on  the  front  seat 
and  made  both  of  us  sandwiches  in 
the  dark,  of  peanut  butter,  jelly  and 
baloney. 

“I  eat  these  all  the  time,”  he 
laughed,  when  I expressed  surprise  at 
the  mixed  flavors. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I 
found  a little  restaurant  along  the 
road  a few  miles  from  Galeton  and 
had  a hot  breakfast.  The  meal  almost 
tasted  like  Mom  used  to  cook  back 
home  when  I was  a kid. 

* (Available  at  a cost  of  $3.50 
from  Outdoor  People,  610  Beatty 
Road,  Monroeville,  Pa.,  15146.) 
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‘‘HELP” 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many 
phone  calls  my  wife  had  the  plea- 
sure of  answering  during  the  opening 
day  of  Trout  Season — while  I was 
out  on  patrol. 

“Hello  . . . Mrs.  Hurtle?  I was  driv- 
ing down  Rt.  74,  south  of  Red  Lion, 
when  a jeep  passed  me  going  the 
other  way  and  threw  a rock  through 
my  windshield.  I did  not  recognize 
the  driver,  and  1 do  not  know  what 
color  the  jeep  was;  also,  he  was  going 
too  fast  to  get  his  license  number,  but 
I would  recognize  that  jeep  any- 
where!” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  knew 
that  this  was  not  within  the  Water- 
ways Patrolman’s  jurisdiction,  but 
since  this  was  the  first  day  of  Trout 
Season,  he  knew  I would  be  out  and 
around  the  country  and  if  I saw  that 
Jeep — would  I let  him  know? 

William  F.  Hartle 
Waterways  Patrolman 
York  County 

BLAIR  COUNTY  HOT  SPOT 

The  response  to  the  stocking  of 
6,000  legal  rainbow  trout  in  the  new 
Canoe  Creek  Dam  in  Blair  County  has 
been  nothing  short  of  amazing.  On 
the  first  day  of  trout  season  there 
were  at  least  50  boats  on  the  155  acre 
lake  and  somewhere  between  1,000 
and  2,000  people.  It  has  been  very 
easy  to  find  at  least  30  cars  parked 
in  the  parking  lot  almost  every  eve- 
ning that  I have  been  there.  Many 
limits  of  very  nice  rainbows  running 
up  to  21"  have  been  taken.  AU  in  all, 
everyone  I have  talked  to  has  been 
very  pleased  with  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s efforts  to  provide  quahty  trout 
fishing  in  the  first  lake  to  be  built  in 
Blair  County.  A special  tip  of  the 
hat  goes  to  our  Big  Springs  Hatch- 
ery for  providing  a really  great  load 
of  trout  for  the  lake! 

Walter  A.  Rosser 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Blair  County 


EVERY  PENNY  COUNTS! 

The  Fish  Commission  has  a reputa- 
tion of  being  “penny-wise” ; they  don’t 
spend  any  money  unless  they  have 
to.  But  I nver  knew  how  much  this 
was  practiced  until  I heard  the  fol- 
lowing story  from  another  Water- 
ways Patrolman.  It  seems  that  this 
patrolman  put  11  stamps  on  an  en- 
velope to  mail  and  gave  it  to  his 
wife.  She  took  it  to  the  Post  Office 
and  found  out  that  it  took  only  10 
stamps.  However,  the  Postmaster 
told  her  that  the  extra  stamp  could 
not  come  off  without  ruining  the 
stamp.  But,  you  guessed  it,  this  Pa- 
trolman’s wife  removed  the  extra 
stamp  to  be  used  again!  How’s  that 
for  being  “money- wise’’? 

James  Ansel  I 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mercer  County 

LIVE  HIGH  DIVE  ACT! 

While  checking  around  Nessmuk 
Lake  one  day,  I observed  an  Osprey 
circling  overhead.  I had  only  seen  an 
Osprey  dive  for  fish  once  before,  so  I 
quietly  watched.  The  Osprey  made 
one  dive  and  came  up  with  nothing. 
The  bird  circled  a few  times  and  then 
made  a second  dive.  This  time  he 
came  up  wdth  what  looked  to  be 
about  a five  inch  fish.  Ken  Schlicker 
of  the  Wellsboro  Recreation  Com- 
mission also  saw  the  performance. 
This  was  a first  for  him. 

Raymond  Hoover 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Tioga  County 

“CORNY”  MUSKY  TALE! 

Each  spring  during  the  spawning 
season  we  have  many  large  muskies 
caught  at  Pymatuning,  and  by  some 
very  unusual  methods.  Most  of  the 
fish  are  caught  from  the  shoreline 
and  on  bait  such  as  small  crappie 
minnows,  nightcrawlers,  doughballs, 
etc.  But  this  year  I heard  of  two  mus- 
kies caught  on  something  a little 
more  unusual;  Kernels  of  Corn! 
And  both  were  caught  along  the 


shore  near  the  Causeway  on  the  same 
day!  Wonder  what  wiU  be  next,  may- 
be dogfood,  or  hamburger  . . . who 
knows? 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Crawford  County 

WASTED  WATERS! 

On  the  opening  day  of  pickerel 
and  pike  season  this  year,  SWP  Hol- 
lister and  I were  patroUing  in  my  new 
district — Wayne  County.  Located  in 
Wayne  County  are  many  of  the  finest 
walleye  and  pickerel  waters  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  To  name  a 
few:  Miller  and  White  Oak  Ponds, 
for  Pickerel;  Prompton  Dam  and  Low- 
er Woods  Pond  for  walleye. 

Much  to  my  surprise  (and  disap- 
pointment) only  nine  fishermen  were 
fishing  on  all  of  these  waters!  Lower 
Woods  and  Miller  Pond:  “0,”  White 
Oak:  “1,”  and  Prompton  Dam;  “8,” 
To  confirm  that  the  fishing  is  good, 
those  fishermen  on  Prompton  Dam 
that  we  could  get  close  enough  to 
talk  with,  were  very  near  “limiting- 
out  with  walleyes;  the  largest  being 
241/2  inches  in  length. 

Michael  Badner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Woyne  County 

POOR  SPORTSMANSHIP! 

Every  year,  at  stocking  time,  we 
meet  some  poor  sportsmen.  This  year, 
it  was  no  different;  some  started  fish- 
ing by  casting  into  the  buckets  as 
they  were  being  emptied!  In  another 
incident,  officer  Wilbur  Williams, 
from  neighboring  McKean  County, 
was  nearly  run  down  by  an  excited 
fisherman  parking  his  car.  This  same 
man  left  the  car  motor  running, 
locked  the  car  and  hurried  down  to 
the  stream.  I was  told  that  it  was 
still  running — two  hours  later. 

Paul  R.  Sowers 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 

FORGET  IT! 

During  the  annual  shad  run  in  the 
Delaware,  an  avid  fisherman  from 
Bethlehem  had  a slight  problem  with 
his  boots.  It  seemed  that  after  catch- 
ing and  landing  a 22  inch,  6 pound 
smallmouth  bass,  all  concern  for 
those  leaky  boots  was  forgotten.  With- 
out a doubt,  this  gentleman  was  the 
happiest  fisherman  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

John  W.  Weaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Northampton  County 
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“BUG’  IN  HIS  EAR! 

Every  year  I get  information  about 
“So  and  So  has  killed  three  hundred 
trout  this  year,”  and,  “another  angler 
has  killed  three  hundred  and  fifty  so 
far.”  I haven’t  heen  able  to  see  why 
this  is  so  important.  Why  does  an  an- 
gler have  to  kill  a certain  number  of 
trout.  What  is  so  important  about 
catching  your  limit  each  time  you 
go  fishing?  I would  think  that  the 
anglers  would  return  all  fish  but  what 
they  can  use  themselves  and  return 
the  rest  for  tomorrow  or  for  the  next 
angler  who  enjoys  catching  and  re- 
turning his  fish — to  catch  again  an- 
other day. 

Ted  Oertly  and  Robert  Hulick,  of 
Emporium,  had  caught  about  60  fish 
each  and  had  killed  only  three  or 
four  each.  Think  of  how  much  fish- 
ing recreation  this  will  bring  later 
on.  I would  like  to  see  the  practice 
spread  to  more  anglers. 

I checked  two  Ohio  anglers  on  the 
Driftwood  Branch  one  sunny  May 
afternoon.  They  remarked  of  how 
good  the  fishing  was  and  I expected 
to  see  two  hmits  on  fish,  hut  instead, 
one  angler  had  five  trout  and  the 
other  three.  The  older,  a distin- 
guished looking  gentleman,  asked  if 
I had  ever  seen  a 56  year  old  angler 
with  a “fly”  in  his  ear.  Sure  enough, 
as  big  as  life,  there  was  a fly  hanging 
from  his  right  ear!  I looked  over  the 
ear  and  found  the  fly  hanging  by  a 
thread  of  skin  so  I convinced  him  to 
let  me  remove  it.  It  only  took  a very 
shght  pressure  and  the  fly  came 
loose.  Leaving  a very  relieved  fisher- 
man, I jokingly  told  him  he  would 
receive  my  “bill”  by  mail.  They  call 
the  Waterways  Patrolman  lots  of 
things  . . . we  may  as  well  be  Doc- 
tors too! 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Cameron  County 


BIG  BROWNIE- 
FROM  THE  CLARION! 

Every  year  we  conduct  many  “Fish- 
ing Schools”  across  the  Common- 
wealth, and  quite  often,  we  who  are 
instructing,  get  a few  tips  from  the 
participants.  At  all  of  the  sessions 
here  in  Clarion  County,  I always  tell 
of  how  great  the  fishing  is  getting  to 
be  in  the  Clarion  River,  and  en- 
courage the  students  to  give  it  a try. 
On  a Monday  morning,  April  30th, 
Porter  Duvall  and  I put  on  a Fishing 
Clinic  at  Clarion  State  College,  and. 


as  usual,  we  talked  of  the  fishing  in 
the  Clarion  River.  That  evening, 
Glenn  Duncan  of  Clarion,  a student 
at  the  college,  came  to  my  home  and 
told  me  of  how  he  decided  to  take 
me  up  on  fishing  in  the  Clarion  Riv- 
er. Glenn  was  quite  shook  up,  and 
with  good  reason.  On  his  first  cast, 
just  a little  more  than  an  hour 
earlier,  he  hooked  and  landed  a 22V4 
inch  Brown  Trout  that  weighed  3% 
pounds!  He  was  using  a spinning 
outfit  and  a hve  minnow  for  bait. 
Glenn  has  joined  the  ranks  as  a 
“disciple”  and  is  now  telling  all  of 
the  wonders  of  fishing  the  Clarion. 
Welcome  aboard,  Glenn! 

Robert  J.  Cortez 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Clarion  County 


NEVER  CARRY  ’EM! 

An  elderly  lady,  fishing  across  the 
creek  from  this  fisherman,  hollered, 
“Do  you  have  a pair  of  pliers  to  pinch 
these  spht  shot  on?”  The  fellow 
across  from  her  said,  “No,  use  your 
teeth  like  I do.”  She  replied,  “I  can’t, 
they’re  up  in  the  truck!” 

Bernard  D.  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 

SORRY  ABOUT  THAT! 

A young  man  called  my  home  re- 
cently, stating  that  he  had  caught  a 
trout  from  North  Park  Lake,  after 
March  14th,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
he  was  violating  the  law — as  his 
friends  were  telling  him. 

I stated  that  the  season  was 
closed  for  trout  and  that  North  Park 
was  also  closed  to  fishing.  As  I con- 
tinued to  talk  to  the  young  man,  I 
asked,  “What  is  your  name  and  ad- 
dress?” After  a short  pause,  a soft 
chuckle  was  heard,  and  the  young 
man  said,  “Oh,  I live  down  here  in 
Pittsburgh.  I’m  sorry  about  that  fish, 
good-by”  a ! 

James  R.  Smith 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Allegheny  County 

FAITH  MOVES  MOUNTAINS 
-CATCHES  FISH  TOO! 

Fred  Crompton,  from  Monongahe- 
lela,  Pennsylvania,  spent  several 
weeks  last  fall  fishing  from  the  Wal- 
nut Creek  Access  Area  East  Pier. 
Fred  managed  to  catch  his  limit  of 
Coho  Salmon  in  about  two  hours  of 
fishing  each  day.  Naturally,  the  fish- 
ermen observing  him  fishing  wanted 


to  find  out  his  secret  to  this  daily 
catch  of  fish  and  observed  him  care- 
fully. WTien  Fred  would  appear  at  the 
Pier  about  daylight,  he  would  remove 
his  Bible  from  his  pocket  and  read  a 
few  passages  and  then  start  fishing. 
After  he  caught  his  limit,  he  would 
loan  the  lure  he  was  using  to  the 
other  fishermen  and  instruct  them 
how  to  retrieve  the  lure,  but  no  one 
could  get  the  lures  to  perform  and 
produce  the  fish  that  Fred  was  catch- 
ing! A number  of  fishermen  even 
borrowed  Fred’s  Bible  to  read  the 
scripture.  This  may  have  helped 
some,  but  still  no  one  could  out-fish 
Fred!  Fred  would  tell  them  they  had 
to  be  a “firm  believer”  to  make  it 
work.  He  was  back  last  Spring  and 
caught  a 26  inch  rainbow  and  two 
more  coho,  fishing  from  this  Pier. 

Norman  E.  Ely 

Water  Safety  Coordinator 

Lake  Erie 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE 

“2.8”? 

Brothers  Joe  and  Ed  Crognale,  of 
Airport  Marine,  and  I were  talking 
one  day  and  the  subject  of  Motor- 
boat  Capacity  Plates  came  up.  Af- 
ter kicking  the  related  problems 
around  a while,  Ed  said,  “do  you 
want  to  see  a real  good  one  about 
capacity  plates?”  I replied,  “Sure.” 
So  Joe  and  I accompanied  Ed  from 
the  office  to  the  sales  area.  And  there, 
sure  as  God  made  little  green  apples, 
was  an  aluminum  boat  with  a capa- 
city plate  which  read  “Capacity  : 2 8 
persons  at  150  lbs,” 

Richard  Owens 
Supervisor 
Region  VI 

SHARP  INDEED! 

During  a presentation  to  a Scout 
group  recently,  one  of  the  topics 
covered  was  identifying  the  spiny- 
rayed  fish.  I explained  that  the  rays 
of  these  fish  were  stiff  and  very- 
sharp.  A short  time  later  I received 
letters  from  each  of  the  children  ex- 
pressing their  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion. One  of  these  letters  was  brief 
and  to  the  point,  but  it  carried  a rath- 
er strong  message.  It  was  signed 
“Donald,”  and  said  simply,  “Dear 
Mr.  Perry:  I touched  a Spiny-Rayed 
fish!” 

Robert  J.  Perry 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Region  III 
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FL  Y TYING 


The 

Marabou 

Popper 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


George  Aiken  works  his  Marabou  Popper  for  Allegheny  River  smallmouth. 


photos  by  the  author 


Rarely  are  bass  selective  in  their 
feeding  habits,  at  least  to  the 
degree  of  fussiness  normally  asso- 
ciated with  trout.  Occasionally  en- 
countered exceptions  are  when  flying 
ants  are  on  the  water  in  quantity  or 
when  the  bass  find  a sizable  mayfly 
hatch  to  their  liking.  Generally  they 
are  open-minded  as  well  as  open- 
mouthed,  ready  to  take  on  all  comers, 
and  anything  that  reasonably  sug- 
gests living  food  is  fair  game. 

The  best  materials  for  bass  bugs 
are  those  which  themselves  are  pos- 
sessed of  life-hke  qualities  or  those 
capable  of  simulating  life  when 
manipulated  by  the  angler.  Marabou 
meets  both  requirements  handily.  In- 
deed, few  materials  in  nature  can 
match  the  sinewy,  seductive  action  of 
these  downy  plumes  in  the  water. 
Marabou  streamers  of  many  descrip- 
tions have  been  around  for  a long 
time,  and  effective  they  are  for  all 
manner  of  game  fish,  but  it  took  a 
keen  fly-rodder  in  the  person  of 
George  Aiken,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  com- 
bine the  slithery,  breathing  move- 
ment of  marabou  wdth  the  “come- 
and-get-me”  voice  of  the  cork  pop- 
per. Surface  feeding  bass,  both  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth,  find  the  com- 
bination irresistible. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  morn- 
ings I have  ever  spent  on  bass  water 
was  one  in  which  I didn’t  make  a 


single  cast.  It  was  quite  a few  years 
ago  at  Edinboro  Lake  in  August,  at 
the  height  of  the  vacation  season.  A 
veritable  beehive  of  activity  on  the 
lake  precluded  any  serious  fishing 
on  the  main  body,  at  least  during  the 
day,  so  one  morning  George  Aiken 
and  I turned  out  at  dawn  to  fish  a 
winding,  sheltered  inlet.  A toss  of  the 
coin  designated  me  to  handle  the 
boat  first,  while  George  fished,  and 
we  slowly  made  our  way  into  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet.  The  water  was 
smooth  as  glass  and  a cool  mist 
shrouded  the  surface.  George  at- 
tached a black  Marabou  Popper  to 
his  leader  and  went  to  work,  meth- 
odically placing  his  bug  close  to  the 
shoreline,  where  it  would  lie  quiet- 
ly until  the  rings  subsided.  Then  he 
would  gently  twitch  his  rod  tip,  mak- 
ing the  popper  nod  and  the  marabou 
dance.  It  was  an  action  too  enticing 
for  the  bass  to  decline.  Sometimes 
they  would  quietly  engulf  the  bug  be- 
fore it  was  moved  and  occasionally  a 
bass  would  bulge  under  it,  only  to 
come  roaring  back  for  the  kill  after 
the  first  “pop.”  After  catching  three 
or  four  bass,  George  insisted  that  he 
take  the  oars  and  I fish  but  I was 
far  too  fascinated  with  his  perform- 
ance and  intrigued  with  the  little 
dancer  at  the  end  of  his  leader.  When 
we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  inlet 
George  had  caught  and  released  a 
baker’s  dozen  of  fine  largemouth  bass. 
Then  a fast-approaching  thunder- 
storm sent  us  on  a beeline  to  the 
home  dock  and  fishing  was  done  for 
the  morning.  But  it  had  been  an  im- 


pressive show  and  I was  glad  I had 
been  on  hand  as  a spectator. 

Although  the  illustrations  show  the 
tying  sequence  for  a black  Marabou 
Popper,  other  colors  or  combinations 
may  be  substituted.  White  marabou 
and  white  body  with  black  spots;  and 
yellow  marabou  with  red-spotted  yel- 
low body  are  effective  alternatives. 
Hook  sizes  may  range  from  #8  to 
#2  but  relative  proportions  should  be 
maintained  in  marabou  and  body  di- 
mensions. The  cork  body  shown  for 
the  size  #4  bug  is  11/16"  by  V2". 
There  should  be  no  concern  about  the 
long  overhang  of  the  marabou  be- 
hind the  hook  because  short  strikes 
simply  do  not  occur;  bass  invariably 
take  the  whole  bug  in  a single  gulp. 
The  short  clump  of  stiff  deer  hair  un- 
der the  base  of  the  marabou  serves  to 
hold  the  tail  in  position,  preventing 
it  from  wrapping  around  the  bend  of 
the  hook  during  casting. 

If  there  can  be  a cardinal  princi- 
ple in  bass  bugging  it  should  be: 
FISH  SLOWLY!  Despite  good  intent, 
most  of  us  fish  a bug  as  if  we  must 
cover  every  inch  of  the  lake’s  surface 
by  sundown.  With  the  Marabou  Pop- 
per the  pace  should  be  super-slow.  In 
fact,  when  the  water  is  choppy  it  is 
beneficial  to  allow  the  bug  to  float 
over  a hkely  spot  for  long  periods 
without,  imparting  any  motion  from 
the  rod.  The  wave  action  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  send  the  matabou  into  its 
dance  and  many  a bass  has  been 
lured  to  the  Marabou  Popper  with 
little  help  from  the  angler.  What 
more  could  one  ask? 
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TYING  THE  MARABOU  POPPER 


A.  Materials  necessary:  marabou  plumes,  ► 
light  and  dark  lacquer  or  enamel,  deer  body 
hair,  strong  tying  thread,  cellulose  cement, 
hump-shanked  hook  (preferably  long)  and 
slotted  cork  body. 


◄ B.  Clamp  hook  in  vise  (shown  is  Her- 
ter's  #993DH  "S"  hump  shank,  size  #4) 
and  tie  in  black  thread  behind  eye.  Spiral 
thread  back  beyond  rear  bump,  then  forward 
again  to  eye.  Whip-finish  and  cut  thread. 


C.  Squeeze  cement  into  cork  body's  ► 
slot  and  press  body  onto  hook.  Tie  in  thread 
behind  body  and  half-hitch. 

M D.  Cut  a small  bunch  of  black-dyed 
deer  body  hair  and  bind  butts  to  hook  be- 
hind body.  Hair  should  be  about  as  long  as 
hook  shank. 


E.  Bind  paired  black  marabou  plumes  ► 
to  hook  over  hair  windings.  Marabou  is  IVz 
times  length  of  shank. 

◄ F.  Whip-finish  thread  at  rear  of  body 
(or  half -hitch  several  times)  and  cut  off  ex- 
cess. Generously  apply  cement  to  windings, 
both  at  rear  and  eye. 


G.  Paint  cork  body  with  black  lacquer  ► 
or  enamel,  then  apply  yellow  spots  and  eyes 
with  nail-head.  This  completes  the  Marabou 
Popper. 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
...  at  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


The  “Bear”  Facts 
and  the 

Farnsworth  Trout  Club 

There  are  not  too  many  cooper- 
ative nurseries  that  have  a 
ready-made  nursery  simply  waiting  to 
be  taken  over  and  worked.  Such  was 
the  fortune  of  the  Farnsworth  Trout 
Club  when  they  became  the  operators 
of  an  abandoned  federal  hatchery  in 
Warren  County’s  section  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Forest.  However,  there  is  much 
more  to  the  story  than  that. 

To  a degree,  the  tale  begins  with 
the  3-C-U  Cooperative  complex  in 
Erie  sometime  in  1970.  Carl  Guerin, 
president  of  that  group  at  that  time, 
talked  to  some  Warren  County  sports- 
men about  the  advantages  of  a co-op 
project  and  the  help  that  3-C-U 
would  provide  should  the  lads  want  to 
start  one.  Interest  quickened  and 
wheels  were  put  into  motion. 

The  discontinued  federal  liatchery 
at  Farnsworth  was  the  ideal  site  if 
permission  could  be  secured  to  use  it 
and  it  could  be  restored  to  workable 
order.  Both  issues  ended  in  a positive 
manner  for  the  newly  christened 
Farnsworth  Trout  Club,  headquar- 
tered in  Clarendon. 

Cooperation  was  required  from  two 
federal  agencies,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  The  big  hurdle  was 
jumped  on  March  15,  1971,  when  the 
Forest  Service  issued  a permit  to  oc- 
cupy the  facilities.  Norman  Kohler, 
the  Forest  Ranger  from  the  Sheffield 
District,  assisted  the  club,  represent- 
ing the  Forest  Service. 

Bob  Brown,  Chief,  Cooperative 
Nursery  Program,  worked  with  the 
group  and  gave  them  the  “official 


blessing.”  The  red  tape  had  been  cut 
— there  was  nothing  to  do  but  raise 
and  stock  trout  for  the  general  fish- 
ing public  who  fish  the  local  waters. 

The  “nothing”  actually  was  “some- 
thing.” The  old  ponds  and  raceways 
had  been  filled  with  gravel  to  pre- 
serve the  cement  walls  and  reduce 
accidents  to  visitors  at  the  site.  So 
considerable  restoration  had  to  be 
done,  including  checking  and  repair- 
ing the  plumbing.  Club  members  and 
volunteers  from  the  plumbers  union. 
Local  580,  did  the  job.  And  by  March 
28,  the  facility  was  ready  for  its  first 
cooperative  program  trout.  As  time 
progressed,  1000  “steelhead”  finger- 
lings  arrived  from  the  3-C-U  club. 
Later,  the  Farnsworth  club  purchased 
some  of  their  own,  and  eventually 
Fish  Commission  fingerlings  were  res- 
idents. The  Farnsworth  Trout  Club 
was  in  business. 

As  proof  of  the  fact,  the  club 
stocked  its  first  fish — 500  steelhead 
trout — in  Whiskey  Run,  a tributary 
of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1971.  For  the  1972  season, 
the  Farnsworth  sportsmen  stocked 
6,300  trout  and  an  increase  is  ex- 
pected for  the  current  1973  season. 
The  club  is  well  and  growing. 

This  growth  has  not  been  particu- 
larly easy.  Extensive  back-breaking 
labor  was  needed  to  get  the  former 
federal  hatchery  into  useable  form. 
Once  this  task  was  accomplished  and 
trout  installed,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  regular  feeding  and  main- 
tenance. This  was  an  obvious  neces- 
sity, but  the  7.5  miles  of  the  forested 
Farnsworth  road  were  not  so  obvious 
to  outsiders.  The  road  is  not  main- 
tained by  the  Forest  Service  in  winter, 
and  spring  thaws  make  it  dangerous 
and  difficult.  So  hardy  souls  with 
four-wheeled  vehicles  have  been 
handling  the  feeding  chores  through 
the  severe  winter  months. 

John  Sleeman,  currently  secretary- 
treasurer,  told  us  of  another  problem 


that  most  nurseries  do  not  face.  The 
problem  in  a single  word  is  bears. 

As  many  as  three  at  a time  have  been 
observed  prowling  the  nursery;  two 
actually  dragged  off  some  road-kill 
deer  dropped  off  by  Game  Commis- 
sion officers  with  the  resultant  loss  of 
some  good  trout  food;  and  a single 
bear — or  maybe  several,  one  at  a 
time — have  acquired  a taste  for  trout. 
One  of  the  bruins  was  observed  sit- 
ting in  the  raceway  on  one  occasion, 
cooling  himself  and  enjoying  a meal 
of  fresh  trout  in  the  process.  Al- 
though the  feeders  seem  to  take  this 
in  stride,  they  seem  to  face  a bit  of  a 
challenge  in  what,  for  most  nurseries, 
is  a routine  task. 

Aside  from  the  bruins,  the  club 
has  another  unusual  problem.  The 
main  raceway  of  the  original  fed- 
eral hatchery  is  divided  and  only  the 
righthand  side,  facing  downstream, 
was  useable  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Seepage  from  runoff  water  has  pro- 
duced a quality  problem  for  the  left 
side  of  the  raceway.  Tests  have  been 
made  and  plans  developed  so  full 
utilization  of  the  raceway  can  be 
made. 

In  the  meantime,  fishermen  in  the 
Allegheny  Forest  around  Farnsworth 
and  Clarendon  are  finding  more  fish 
available  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Farnsworth  Trout  Club.  The  efforts  of 
the  club  are  particularly  noticeable 
in  Farnsworth  Creek;  Brown,  Hatch, 
Six  Mile  and  Four  Mile  Runs;  and  in 
a modest  but  growing  degree,  in  the 
greater  Allegheny  Reservoir. 

Sleeman  summed  up  the  success  of 
the  project  by  indicating  that,  in 
spite  of  problems,  doubts,  and  ex- 
penses, it  worked  well  because  there 
was  a common  cause  of  interest  to  | 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries,  the  Fish  Commission, 
the  3-C-U  Cooperative,  the  sportsmen, 
labor  forces,  industrial  and  individual 
contributors,  and  the  club  members 
themselves. 
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Questions 
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Answers 

by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  G.  M.  W.,  Port  Vue: 

“After  talking  with  a number  of 
dealers,  we  are  utterly  confused  re- 
garding what  boat  we  should  buy.  We 
are  an  older  couple,  and  want  a trail- 
ered  boat  for  river  and  lake  cruising, 
which  could  also  be  used  occasionally 
by  our  son  and  his  family  for  water 
skiing.  What  size  boat  and  motor 
should  we  have?” 

— For  a first  boat,  I would  recom- 
mend a 15  to  17-foot  outboard  hull, 
either  fiberglass  or  aluminum,  from 
one  of  the  established  manufacturers. 
The  engine  should  be  from  45  to  65 
hp.,  of  any  of  the  major  names.  The 
most  important  factor  is  to  buy  the 
rig  from  a dealer  near  your  home 
who  will  set  it  up  completely  and  give 
you  an  in-the-water  trial  of  the  out- 
fit. A substantial  boat,  motor  and 
trailer  suited  to  your  needs  will  cost 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000,  and  should 
give  you  many  years  of  enjoyment. 

iSSSSSSS 

From  V.  R.  H.,  Philadelphia: 

“We  have  been  pricing  used  fiber- 
glass sailboats,  and  most  of  the  nicer 
ones  seem  to  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
they  did  new.  How  can  we  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  being  cheated  on  the 
price?” 

— Assuming  that  the  used  boat  is 
in  good  condition,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a fiberglass  sailboat  several  years 
old  to  be  priced  at  nearly  the  same 
level  as  the  boat  originaly  sold  new. 
This  is  because  this  type  of  boat  does 
not  ordinarily  receive  much  wear, 
and  because  the  cost  of  new  boats  is 
rising  like  most  other  things  in  these 
inflationary  times.  To  be  certain  you 
get  a fair  deal,  you  should  retain  a 
competent  marine  surveyor  to  inspect 
and  appraise  the  boat  before  you  buy. 

BSSSSSSS 

From  W.  S.,  Pittsburgh: 

“What  is  the  difference  between  a 
marine  battery  and  an  ordinary  auto- 
mobile battery?” 

— There  are  two  major  differences; 
first,  the  word  “Marine”  displayed  on 


the  battery  case,  and  second,  the 
price. 

From  J.  D.,  Downingtown: 

“My  round-bottom  wood  fishing 
dory  is  very  heavy,  and  does  not  run 
very  fast  with  the  present  10  hp. 
motor.  How  much  additional  speed 
would  I get  with  a 25  hp.  engine?” 

— Probably  very  little,  since  a dis- 
placement hull  simply  cannot  skim 
over  the  water  like  a planing  hull. 
The  probable  hmit  for  your  hull,  like 
all  hulls  of  this  type,  is  one  and  one- 
third  times  the  square  root  of  the 
waterhne  length.  Thus,  an  18-foot 
boat  such  as  yours  would  have  a 
limiting  speed  of  about  six  miles  per 
hour,  regardless  of  the  power  applied. 

SS8SSS8S 

From  R.  L.,  Pittsburgh: 

“I  was  recently  stopped  by  a Water- 
ways Patrolman  and  told  that  the 
bow  numbers  on  my  1 8-foot  fiber- 
glass runabout  were  not  legal.  These 
numbers  are  large  and  plainly  visible, 
but  are  not  exactly  of  block  design. 
The  numbers  are  plastic,  and  have 
been  fastened  to  the  hull  with  epoxy 
glue,  and  removing  them  would  un- 
doubtedly damage  the  gel  coat.  What 
can  I do?” 

— My  suggestion  would  be  to  pur- 
chase a set  of  stick-on  vinyl  numbers 
of  the  proper  design,  apply  these  aft 
of  the  other  set,  and  either  “paint 
over”  the  original  numbers  or  obliter- 
ate them  in  some  suitable  fashion. 
Unfortunatly,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
write  a regulation  that  will  provide 
for  reasonable  exceptions  while  main- 
taining the  desired  standard  of  per- 
formance. The  rules  for  bow  num- 
bers have  been  enforced  ratber  strict- 
ly because  of  the  endless  variety  of 
styles  of  numbers  on  the  market, 
many  of  which  are  not  really  read- 
able at  any  distance.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  some 
dealers  have  been  selling  expensive 
and  ornate  numbers  that  do  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations. 


From  C.  W.  N.,  Pittsburgh: 

“Would  you  recommend  a jon  boat 
or  a bcnv-ended  skiff  for  general  fish- 
ing use  on  Pennsylvania  waters?” 

— If  your  fishing  will  all  be  done 
on  sheltered  waters,  the  jon  boat  is 
hard  to  beat.  Tbe  square,  raked  bow 
adds  greatly  to  the  stability  and 
roominess  of  this  design,  and  it 
pushes  through  the  water  with  less 
resistance  than  any  other  hull  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  sometimes 
venture  offshore,  or  even  onto  Lake 
Erie,  I would  recommend  a model- 
bow  (sharp-ended)  boat  with  some 
vee  in  the  bottom  and  rounded  rather 
than  sharp  chines.  This  hull  form  is 
much  better  suited  to  rough  waters, 
and  will  run  comfortably  in  a chop 
that  would  pound  a jon  boat  un- 
mercifully. Some  of  the  cathedral 
hulls  are  a compromise  between  the 
two  basic  forms,  and  the  better  of 
these  perform  very  well  under  most 
conditions.  One  good  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  a capable  rough- 
water  boat  will  always  perform  well 
in  easy  conditions,  but  the  reverse  is 
not  always  true.  Pick  a boat  that  will 
take  the  worst  you  might  give  her, 
and  chances  are  you’ll  always  get 
home  safely. 

From  J.  B.  E.,  Clarion: 

“What  is  a marine  league?” 

— This  is  an  antiquated  measure  of 
distance  equal  to  three  statute  miles. 
The  term  is  still  used  in  some  coastal 
states,  which  exercise,  or  claim,  juris- 
diction for  one  or  more  leagues  off- 
shore; hence,  the  three-mile  limit. 

?SSSSSSi 

From  N.  V.,  Middletown: 

“What  is  the  difference  between  a 
dock,  a berth,  a pier  and  a wharf?” 

— Dock  and  berth  both  refer  to  a 
space  in  the  water  occupied  by  a 
boat,  usually  alongside  a pier  or 
wharf,  which  are  structures  built  out 
over  the  water  for  mooring  vessels. 
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A FISHING  FEATURE  fOR  M,;)y\\T\SHlRMlN-TROM  FISHERMEN 


«&FISH^«^LJES. 


CAMERON  WALKER,  of  Bellefonte,  landed  this  45>/2-inch,  28-pound  musky  last  Jan- 
uary while  fishing  along  Bald  Eagle  Creek  in  Centre  County.  It  earned  him  membership 
in  the  Husky  Musky  Club. 


DAVID  DESKEVICH,  9,  of  Ebensburg, 
caught  his  nice  I2V2-inch  yellow  perch 
from  Glendale  Dam  in  Cambria  County 
using  spinning  gear  and  a worm.  He  re- 
ceived a Junior  Citation  for  his  catch. 


TODD  HASBROUCK,  8,  of  North  East, 
holds  his  beauty — a 19-inch,  2'/2  pound 
brown  trout  caught  in  Caldwell  Creek. 
Grandfather  Garland  Archer,  a noted 
musky  fisherman,  is  just  as  proud. 


A Sharon  fisherman,  CLYDE  FLEET, 
caught  this  40'/4-inch,  16V2-pound  north- 
ern pike  on  a sucker  from  Shenango  Res- 
ervoir last  November  ’72.  He  earned  a 
Senior  Citation  for  this  one. 


CHARLES  ODATO,  JR.,  was  fishing  Vir- 
gin Run  Lake  in  Fayette  County  in  April 
’72  when  he  caught  his  18'/2-inch,  3'/2- 
pound  brook  trout.  He  was  using  a Mepps 
Black  Fury  and  spinning  gear. 


This  young  angler,  THOMAS  KIEFER, 
10,  of  Bethlehem  proudly  holds  his  2214- 
inch,  4-pound  channel  catfish  taken  from 
Monocacy  Creek  in  May.  He  received  a 
Junior  Citation  for  this  catch. 


A musky  fisherman,  PAUL  BOHINSKY, 
from  Ambridge,  holds  his  47-inch,  34- 
pound  musky  from  Pymatuning  Lake.  It 
won  him  membership  in  the  Husky 
Musky  Club  and  a Senior  Citation. 
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A Youngstown,  Ohio  youth,  DAVID 
RICHARD  holds  his  47-inch,  36-pound 
musky  also  caught  in  Pymatuning  Lake 
last  March.  He  used  spinning  gear  and 
a nightcrawler. 


GERALDINE  LESNIAK,  of  New  Cum- 
berland, landed  this  36-inch,  3i/2-pound 
eel  from  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake  late  one 
night  in  October  ’72.  She -made  the  catch 
using  a nightcrawler. 


Young  FIL\NK  BROWN,  12,  of  Phila- 
delphia, caught  this  25-inch,  8>/2-pound 
carp  in  .4pril  from  the  Delaware  River  in 
Bucks  County.  He  used  spinning  gear 
and  com  and  earned  a Junior  Citation. 


G.\RY  CARR,  13,  of  Sunbury,  caught  his 
2314-inch,  414-pound  walleye  last  Jan- 
uary from  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Northumberland  County.  He  used  spin- 
ning gear  and  earned  a Junior  Citation. 


14  year  old  SCOTT  FULTZ,  of  Worm- 
leysburg,  caught  his  nice  23-inch,  614- 
pound  channel  catfish  while  hshing  the 
Susquehanna  River.  He  was  using  spin- 
ning equipment  and  a nightcrawler. 


■\nother  musky  fisherman,  JOHN  PE- 
TRUN.4,  of  St.  Mark's,  holds  his  42-inch, 
19-pound  musky  taken  from  Kinzua  Dam 
in  Warren  County  last  October  ’72.  He 
became  a Husky  Musky  Club  member. 


PERCY  BE.\TTY,  a muskv  fisherman 
from  Newport,  caught  his  45-inch,  21- 
pound  musky  in  the  Juniata  Riser,  Perry 
Co.  He  received  a Senior  Citation  and 
membership  in  the  Husky  Muskv  Club. 
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Fishing  Outlook 

continued  from  page  3 

brownies  will  now  be  preparing 
themselves  for  the  November  spawn- 
ing ritual.  They  will  have  moved  out 
of  the  summer  depths  and  up  closer 
to  the  surface  and  nearer  to  the 
shore.  Ever  cruising,  they  will  feed 
heavily  on  the  “young-of-the-year” 
of  last  summer’s  crop  of  fishes  and 
on  the  hordes  of  night-hatching  stone 


flies  that  come  off  the  lake’s  surface. 

When  fishing  with  shallow-running 
lures,  small  rebels  in  the  3 inch 
class;  the  #2  mepps  spinner  in  silver; 
pearl  killers  and  the  twisting  min- 
nie  are  all  good.  Fish  these  lures 
slowly,  just  fast  enough  to  impart 
action,  and  just  off  shore.  Concen- 
trate on  waters  that  are  between  10 
and  30  feet  deep. 

Wet  fly  fishing  is  great  now.  A 333 
floating  line,  with  a 9 foot  leader  and 
a three  fly  hookup,  is  ideal.  Use  at 


least  four  pound  test  tippets  as  these 
fish  hit  hard.  Flies  should  be  sparsely 
tied  in  various  shades  of  tan  and 
brown.  Quill  bodies,  fur  and  wool 
bodies,  on  size  10  or  12  hooks,  are 
most  effective.  Move  flies  ever  so 
slightly  after  casting.  Allow  them  to 
settle  a foot  or  so  then  retrieve  very 
quietly,  hand  over  hand,  with  an  oc- 
casional twitch.  Watch  for  feeding 
fish  and  attempt  to  cast  ahead  of 
them.  All  in  all,  it  looks  like  it  will  be 
a great  year  on  WaUenpaupack. 


It’S  later 

than  you  think! 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Autumn  fish  like  action  in  baits  and 

lures.  Bait  should  be  alive  and  active, 
and  the  best  lures  are  flashing  spoons, 
popping  surface  lures,  wriggling  plugs, 
and  crazily  darting  streamer  flies  and 
bucktails. 

Fish  are  "high-in-the-water"  in  the 

fall.  They  do  not  have  to  sulk  in  deep 
pools  in  search  of  water  with  a cool, 
comfortable  temperature. 

Pike  are  hungry  or  in  a bad  mood 

most  of  the  time,  so  they  often  strike 
when  other  species  are  not  interested 
in  baits  or  lures. 

Tap  the  bottom  with  the  sinker,  then 

reel  in  about  a foot  of  line  and  wait  for 
action  when  fishing  deep  with  bait  for 
walleyes.  Don't  make  the  fish  stoop 
down  for  their  meals. 

Don't  worry  if  that  hair  frog  or  hair 

mouse  gets  soggy.  It  will  take  fish  even 
when  it  sinks  an  inch  or  two  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Anyway,  once 
a hair  lure  gets  wet  it's  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  it  float  high,  even  by 
greasing  it  thoroughly. 

Too  much  drag  on  a spinning  or 

casting  reel  can  prove  disastrous.  The 


drag  should  be  set  as  lightly — not  as 
hard — as  possible,  with  just  enough  ten- 
sion to  help  control  a fighting  fish. 

Paint  a bobber  with  fluorescent 

enamel  to  make  it  easier  to  see.  Orange 
and  yellow  are  the  best  colors. 

Put  a little  "meat"  on  a spoon  or  jig 

to  make  it  more  attractive  to  bass,  wall- 
eyes, and  pike.  The  "meat"  can  be  a 
worm,  a minnow,  or  pork  rind  strung 
on  the  hook  of  the  lure. 

Drift  fishing  enables  an  angler  to 

cover  a lot  of  water  by  boat.  Lures  and 
bait  may  be  cast  in  all  directions  around 
the  boat  as  it  floats  with  the  current  or 
under  the  impetus  of  a light  breeze. 

Trying  to  cast  a plug  into  the  next 

county  is  wasted  effort.  The  water  with- 
in a range  of  50  or  60  feet  of  an  angler 
deserves  his  best  efforts. 

Hair  bass  bugs  for  surface  fishing 

should  have  thick,  bushy  tails  and 
wings,  especially  the  wings.  A bug 
may  be  big  when  it  is  dry,  but  after 
it  is  used  for  a time,  the  wings  and  tail 
will  soften  and  the  hairs  will  mat  to- 
gether. 

Beware  of  a knot  in  a leader.  It  is  a 

weak  spot  where  the  leader  may  break 


when  a sudden  or  hard  strain  is  put  on 
it. 

A swimming  frog  does  not  suddenly 

appear  on  the  water  20  or  30  feet  from 
shore.  Usually  it  falls  off  a shoreline  ob- 
ject to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
swims  around.  So,  the  next  time  you 
use  fly-rod  surface  lures  that  imitate  a 
frog,  cast  the  lure  on  shore  or  on  a log, 
stump,  or  rock,  and  then  gently  twitch  it 
off  into  the  water. 

All  popular  patterns  of  bucktails  and 

streamers  used  in  trout  fishing  also  are 
excellent  lures  for  smallmouth  bass. 

Vary  your  speed  in  trolling.  At  times 

fish  are  hungry  and  active  and  respond 
to  lures  moving  slowly  through  the 
water,  but  at  other  times  they  are  leth- 
argic or  not  hungry,  and  it  takes  a lure 
that  is  really  moving  and  flashing  to 
attract  their  attention. 

Try  "doodlesocking"  for  bass.  It's  a 

good  technique  when  fishing  from  a 
boat.  Lower  a spoon  over  the  side,  di- 
rectly beside  the  boat,  until  it  touches 
bottom.  Then  lift  it  sharply  upward 
and  allow  it  to  flutter  back  down  to  the 
bottom.  Work  the  water  all  around  the 
boat.  The  system  works  best  in  deep 
water. 
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TAKim  A aOSER  LOOK 

by  Tom  Fegely 


A close  look  at  this  bass's  mouth  helps  in  understanding  why  it  is  fished  with  large  plugs. 


Mister  Bigmouth 


WHERE  DID  YOU  first  meet  the 
largemouth  bass?  Was  it  in 
the  pad-covered  backwaters  of  a 
Pennsylvania  lake  or  along  a fallen 
log  in  a mountain  reservoir?  Or  per- 
haps it  was  on  the  end  of  a crawler- 
rigged  hook  in  a Keystone  farm  pond. 

Any  of  these  meeting  places  are 
possible,  for  “Mister  Bigmouth” 
dwells  wherever  clean  water,  ade- 
quate food  and  proper  spawning  con- 
ditions permit.  Although  frequently 
found  in  the  same  waters  as  his 
smallmouth  cousin,  the  largemouth  is 
more  tolerant  of  warmer  temper- 
atures and  is  therefore  at  home  under 
a wide  variety  of  habitat  conditions. 

Most  anglers  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  neither  the  large- 
mouth or  smallmouth  are  classified  as 
“bass”  but  are  actually  members  of 
the  sunfish  family.  Even  the  scientific 
name  of  the  largemouth  is  far  from 
descriptive.  Liberally  translated,  Mic- 
ropterus  salmoides  means,  “salmon- 
like with  a small  fin”.  Being  far  re- 
moved from  the  salmon  clan  and 
having  no  fins  that  can  be  termed 


small,  the  largemouth  is  still  nick- 
named “trout,”  above  all  things,  in 
some  Southern  states! 

Unlike  the  smallmouth  which  re- 
quires gravelly  or  rocky  bottoms,  the 
largemouth  builds  his  nest  among 
vegetation  on  most  any  type  bottom 
except  loose  silt.  Construction  is 
triggered  when  the  water  temperature 
reaches  60  degrees.  The  male  exca- 
vates a saucer-like  depression,  two 
feet  or  so  in  diameter,  to  which  he 
entices  one  or  more  females.  A fe- 
male largemouth  may  contain  two  to 
seven  thousand  eggs  per  pound  of 
body  weight.  As  they  ripen  they  are 
laid  in  the  nests  of  several  males  and 
immediately  fertilized. 

In  a week  to  ten  days,  depending 
on  water  temperature,  the  eggs  hatch. 
These  fry  remain  at  the  nest,  closely 
guarded  by  the  male,  until  the  yolk 
sac  is  absorbed.  They  then  school 
and  move  into  the  shallows  to  feed  on 
microscopic  plants  and  animals. 
When  they  reach  two  inches  in  length 
the  small  bass  begin  to  prey  on  the 
fry  of  other  sunfishes  and  minnows 
in  their  vicinity. 

As  with  all  fish,  the  largemouth's 
growth  rate  depends  upon  various 


environmental  factors  such  as  water 
temperatures  and  food  supply.  In  the 
North  a bass  may  grow  to  about  six 
inches  the  first  year  and  reach  a 
twenty  inch  length  in  seven  or  eight 
years. 

Wildlife  artists  frequently  portray 
the  largemouth  breaking  water  trying 
to  shake  a plug  or  lurking  beneath  a 
lily  pad  eyeing  up  a frog  or  vagabond 
duckling.  The  adult  bass  is  an  effici- 
ent predator,  including  in  its  diet 
crayfish,  insects,  minnows,  finger- 
lings  (its  own  as  well  as  others)  and 
practically  anything  else  it  can  catch 
or  swallow. 

The  fact  that  largemouth  can  be 
taken  by  a child  with  a nightcrawler 
or  an  expert  with  a fly,  spinner,  plug, 
or  rubber  imitation  makes  it  the 
popular  gamefish  that  it  is.  The  more 
one  fishes  for  largemouth,  the  more 
he  learns  about  their  habits  and  the 
methods  that  entice  the  trophy  loo- 
kers. 

Pennsylvania’s  top  largemouth  was 
taken  in  Stillwater  Lake  in  1936  by 
Stanley  Pastula  of  Shenandoah.  It 
measured  29  inches  and  weighed  8 
pounds,  8 ounces.  Typically  much 
larger  in  the  South,  the  world  record 
caught  in  Georgia  in  1932  measured 
only  3Vi  inches  longer  than  the  Key- 
stone “champ”  but  more  than  doubled 
its  weight  at  22  pounds,  4 ounces. 

The  feeding  rate  of  the  largemouth 
drops  off  in  late  fall  and  winter  al- 
though a hungr)'  wanderer  is  occa- 
sionally taken  through  the  ice.  But  as 
temperatures  rise,  heavy  feeding  once 
again  resumes  and  Mr,  Bigmouth 
moves  from  the  deeper  waters  to 
once  again  patrol  the  shorelines  and 
pads. 


The  largemouth  is  the  first  real  gamefish  that 
young  anglers  can  take,  especially  in  a well- 
stocked  farm  pond. 


Pymatuning  Lake 


Photo  by  Edward  T.  Gray 
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Although  men  have  been  interested  in  the  condition  of  their  surroundings  for  hundreds — even  thou- 
sands— of  years,  the  first  systematic  interest  on  a broad  scale  has  occurred  in  this  century.  Much  of 
- this  public  concern  stemmed  from  Earth  Day  activities  some  three  years  ago. 

Considering  the  difficulties  of  mobilizing  public  opinion  and  widespread  action,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  these  last  few  years.  We  have  created  a whole  new  arsenal  of  powerful  laws  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution.  We  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  move  towards  controlling  the  perpetual  noises  that  make 
so  many  communities  uncomfortable.  We  have  nearly  brought  to  fruition  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  sports- 
men and  visionary  statesmen  who,  since  the  turn  of  this  century,  have  fought  for  the  wise  use,  without 
abuse,  of  the  natural  resources  upon  which  the  very  survival  of  mankind  depends. 

The  net  result  is  that  public  expectations  have  risen  dramatically  in  recent  years.  Many  people,  perhaps 
understandably,  have  become  terribly  impatient  with  the  rate  of  progress,  while  still  others  want  the  whole 
world  cleaned  up  . . . right  now! 

Unfortunately,  the  improvement  of  environmental  quality  is  no  simple,  overnight  sort  of  business.  Even 
more  unfortunately,  the  present  concerns  over  deterioration  of  environmental  quality — over  air  and  water 
pollution — over  the  latest  developments  in  the  energy  crisis,  may  be  leading  us  to  adopt  emotional  or  polit- 
ical remedies  on  an  emergency  basis.  Real  remedies  and  solutions  to  our  environmental  problems,  however, 
require  the  intelligent  application  of  technical  knowledge  over  a considerable  period  of  time.  The  improve- 
ment in  water  quality  in  the  Youghiogheny  River,  for  example,  did  not  take  place  overnight.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  result  of  many  long  years  of  effort  by  many  people. 

Another  example  of  this  principle  that  “haste  makes  waste”  in  environmental  improvement  is  the  re- 
cently enacted  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1973.  The  basic  intent  of  this  landmark  legislation  is 
very  simple  and  very  desirable — to  end  all  water  pollution  by  1985.  Certainly  we  in  the  Fish  Commission 
could  and  will  support  such  a goal.  But,  at  the  same  time,  everyone  should  realize  that  there  is  a natural 
law  governing  the  conservation  of  matter  and  energy.  If,  by  1985,  our  waste  matter  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
waters  of  our  nation,  then  it  must  be  disposed  of  elsewhere — on  the  land,  or  into  the  air. 

In  other  words,  environmental  quality  control  requires  that  all  impacts  of  waste  disposal — sewage,  solids, 
liquids,  even  heat — be  evaluated  simultaneously.  To  merely  eliminate  discharges  to  water  will  not  ade- 
quately answer  the  question  of  how  or  where  to  get  rid  of  our  wastes  . . . there  are  no  more  “spare  rooms” 
available  on  this  Spaceship  Earth. 

Irresponsible  and  incomplete  consideration  of  environmental  quality  can  also  result  in  a backlash.  In  the 
case  of  some  selfish  interests,  this  is  already  occurring.  Bills  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recently  would,  for  example,  emasculate  the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Board  and  would  subvert  the  quality  of  both  air  and  water  to  a small  segment  of  industry  that  doesn’t 
want  to  clean  up  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Such  erosion  of  environmental  safeguards  will  continue  unless 
there  emerges  a genuine  and  widespread  awareness  among  the  American  people  that  the  price  of  progress 
is  not  a matter  of  choice  between  jobs  and  a clean  environment.  Rather,  good  jobs  are  dependent  upon  a 
clean  environment  and  the  wise  stewardship  of  our  natural  resources  to  insure  a continuous  supply  of  the 
raw  materials  on  which  this  nation’s  industrial  growth  depends.  The  cost  of  good  industry,  now  as  never 
before,  is  dependent  on  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  environment  so  that  both  the  “good  life”  and  the  “good 
jobs”  can  survive  together. 

Water  quality  standards  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  for  both  inter-  and  intra-state  streams  leave  little 
to  be  desired  from  the  Fish  Commission’s  standpoint.  But,  in  supporting  these  standards,  we  feel  it  is  our 
duty  to  remind  the  public  that  all  of  us  are  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  just  enjoyed  an  eight  course 
dinner  in  a fine  restaurant — and  then  asks  for  the  check.  Don’t  flinch  when  that  price  tab  is  presented. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  environmental  quality  we  seek  is  going  to  be  expensive  . . . and  it  will  cost 
everyone  of  us  something.  Environmental  clean-up  is  not  a matter  of  whether  or  not  we  can  afford  it  . . . 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  clean  up,  because  the  alternatives  are  even  worse. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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Sunbury's  fabridam,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  is  a walleye  hot  spot  during  the  colder  months.  Shore  fishermen  score  well  here  with  jigs. 


Fissure  outlooe 

Stan  Fnulakovich 


The  Number  One  Game  Fish  among  November 
anglers  differs  widely  across  the  state.  Muskel- 
lunge,  large  and  smallmouth  bass,  and  chain  pickerel, 
all  have  their  fans,  but  a good  number  of  fishermen 
will  pick  the  walleye  as  “Number  One.”  While  the 
weather  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  the  best  catching 
period  for  this  fish  is  just  coming  into  its  peak 
months.  This  is  a great  time  for  landing  those  huge, 
hump-backed  “glass  eyes.” 

In  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  state.  Lake  Erie, 
once  a prime  walleye  water,  is  regaining  its  former 
reputation.  Ever  increasing  numbers  of  walleyes  are 
showing  up  in  creel  counts  and  more  and  more  fisher- 
men are  concentrating  on  catching  them. 

Just  to  the  south  of  Erie  is  Pymatuning  Reser- 
voir. This,  our  best  warm  water  lake,  is  fabulous 
for  late  autumn  fishing.  The  Fish  Commission’s 
spring  trapping  program  indicates  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  producers  of  walleyes  anywhere.  We  trap, 
strip  (of  eggs  and  milt)  and  release,  thousands  of 
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these  fish  each  spring  and  it’s  not  unusual  to  see 
many  individual  fish  weighing  ten  pounds  or  more. 

The  Allegheny  River,  from  Freeport  in  Arm- 
strong County,  to  East  Brady,  is  another  great  wall- 
eye area.  Waterways  Patrolman  Tony  Discavage  tells 
of  a Kittanning  angler  who  waded  and  fished  just 
below  the  island  at  Lock  #7.  Fishing  a white  jig,  he 
caught  and  released  dozens  of  waUeyes  without 
moving  one  step!  This  46  mile  stretch  has  4 naviga- 
tion locks  on  it,  and  while  shore  fishing  is  good — it’s 
better  from  a boat. 

Above  East  Brady  is  another  fine  section.  The  river 
is  free  of  dams  from  here  to  Kinzua.  Each  and  every 
hole  in  this  stretch  will  contain  some  whopper  wall- 
eyes. While  certain  pools  are  more  easily  fished  from 
a boat,  much  of  this  portion  is  wadeable  and  produces 
better  when  fished  from  the  shore.  Good  areas  for 
walleyes  are  located  near  Monterey,  Parker,  Foxburg, 
Emlenton,  KennerdeU,  Franklin  (the  mouth  of  French 
Creek),  President,  Tionesta,  East  Hickory,  Tidioute, 
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the  mouth  of  Brokenstraw  Creek,  and  in  the  Kinzua 
tailrace. 

Over  in  Cambria  County,  Glendale  Dam  is  pro- 
viding better  walleye  fishing  each  year.  Newly  built 
Foster  Sayers  Dam,  in  Centre  County,  also  shows 
promise  for  future  walleye  fishing. 

Raystown  Dam  and  the  Juniata  River  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  fine  late  fall  and  winter  walleye 
fishing.  The  Susquehanna  River,  from  Sunbury 
down  to  Harrisburg,  each  year  sees  an  increase  in 
those  seeking  the  walleye. 

The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Sunbury  to  Wapwallopen,  is  an  exceptionally  good 
November  walleye  area.  While  not  too  many  really 
large  walleyes  are  caught,  the  numbers  in  which 
they  are  taken  make  up  for  their  smaller  (?)  size. 
It’s  not  rare  for  one  angler  to  catch  and  release  30 
to  40  in  a day’s  fishing. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  besides  its  fantastic  trout 
fishing,  also  has  plenty  of  good  sized  walleyes.  Here 
too,  our  spring  trapping  program  gets  good  results. 
Some  giants  are  regularly  taken  in  the  nets. 

The  Delaware  River,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
state,  is  terribly  underfished.  The  walleyes  here  grow 
big,  fat,  and  lazy — from  lack  of  fishing  pressure. 
From  the  town  of  Equinunk,  in  Wayne  County,  down 
to  Easton,  you  can  count  on  your  two  hands  the  num- 
ber of  fishermen  who  fish  the  Delaware  regularly  for 
walleyes  in  the  month  of  November. 

Below  Easton,  down  to  Morrisville  (on  Rt.  1)  in 
Bucks  County,  the  river  is  practically  unfished  for 
walleyes.  Though  the  water  quality  down  there  is  not 
as  good  as  it  is  above,  they  still  have  walleyes  . . . 
and  some  dandies  too! 

Cold  weather  selection  of  baits  and  lures  varies 
greatly  among  fishermen.  Occasionally,  one  bait  or 
lure  is  deadly;  other  times,  another  method  will  work 
best.  Because  of  the  finicky  nature  of  the  fish,  at  times 
no  method  or  lure  is  worth  two  cents. 

Minnows  used  for  bait  should  not  be  over  3 inches. 
When  trolling,  the  trick  is  to  troU  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. When  casting  and  retrieving,  again  use  the  slow 
retrieve  . . . pause  . . . retrieve.  June  Bug  spinner 


and  worm  combinations  are  sometimes  unbeatable, 
and  with  these,  you  can’t  retrieve  too  slowly.  Along 
the  Delaware,  lamprey  eels,  3 to  4 inches  long,  are 
a great  bait  if  you  are  able  to  “scrounge”  a few  from 
the  river  bed. 

Favorite  artificials  include  some  of  these:  For  deep 
trolling,  flatfish — black  with  orange  spots;  deep-run- 
ning rapalas — blue  backs  seem  to  work  best  of  aU; 
and  the  thin-fin  shad  lures  in  fluorescent  colors.  All 
should  be  fished  slowly  and  as  near  to  the  bottom  as 
possible.  Rowing,  or  using  an  electric  motor  at  low 
speed,  are  both  ideal  for  this  purpose. 

If  you  don’t  mind  the  biting  cold  of  night  fishing, 
which  is  great  for  walleyes,  use  shallow-running 
plugs  cast  to  the  shorehnes  where  these  night  feeders 
have  moved  in  for  an  evening  meal.  Lures  like  the  3- 
inch  floating  rapala,  or  the  mirrolures,  running  just 
shallow  enough  to  make  them  interesting  to  the  feed- 
ing fish,  work  well.  Many  old-time  walleye  experts 
swear  by  this  method. 

The  jig  is  one  of  the  top  fish-getters  of  all  artificial 
lures.  More  and  more  fishermen  are  learning  how  to 
consistently  catch  fish  on  jigs.  Quarter-ounce  jigs,  on 
a size  2/0  or  3/0  hook,  are  preferred  by  most  “jig- 
gers.” Color  selections  vary  in  different  locations.  In 
“Kinzua  Country,”  the  yellow  head  and  white  mar- 
abou, or  the  blue  head  and  white  marabou,  top  the 
list.  Solid  whites  and  solid  yellows  will  also  catch  fish. 
Marabou  tails  seem  to  work  better  up  there  than  tails 
of  deer. 

Over  on  the  Susquehanna,  it’s  a toss-up  between 
sohd  white  bucktails  and  those  with  red  heads,  black 
tying  thread,  and  white  tails.  These  two  color  com- 
binations, plus  solid  yellow,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
tackle  boxes  of  eastern  river  fishermen. 

When  fishing  the  jig,  tie  the  leader  directly  to  the 
lure.  Learn  to  use  a knot  that  will  allow  the  jig  free- 
dom of  movement.  A cinch  knot,  tied  with  a tooth- 
pick held  in  place  until  it  is  tight,  then  removed, 
forms  a little  ring  and  the  jig  is  able  to  wobble  around 
with  just  the  right  touch.  Let  the  lure  bounce  slowly 
along  the  bottom  and  you  have  a technique  that  no 
self-respecting  walleye  can  resist! 


Usually  wearing  heavier  clothing,  the  early  winter  boat  fisherman  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever.  This  is  no  time  to  go  swimming — accidentally! 
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Ed.  note:  The  following  appeared  in 
George  E.  Dolnack’s  column,  “Southeast- 
ern Pa.  Sightings,”  in  the  August  1-14  issue 
of  Outdoor  People.  (Reprinted  with  per- 
mission) 

Pennsylvania  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  three  of  the  top  outdoor  pub- 
lications in  the  country.  I’m  referring 
to  the  ANGLER,  GAME  NEWS  and 
OUTDOOR  PEOPLE  which  do  an  out- 
standing job  of  informing,  educating 
and  entertaining  outdoorsmen  not 
only  across  the  U.S.  but  in  foreign 
countries  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  few  people 
other  than  the  active  outdoorsman 
are  exposed  to  these  publications 
which  have  a combined  total  circula- 
tion of  about  300,000.  Now  this 
doesn’t  mean  that  300,000  different 
subscribers  are  reached  because 
many  receive  more  than  one  of  the 
publications. 

This  leaves  a slew  of  people  who 
never  get  a chance  to  read  our  favor- 
ite magazines.  I’ll  bet  the  majority  of 
them  don’t  even  know  they  exist. 

Because  more  than  a few  of  the 
non-readers  are  misinformed,  we  as 
a group  are  quite  frequently  taken  to 
task  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
our  motives  or  ideas.  And  they  fur- 
ther refuse  to  acknowledge  our  many 
accomplishments  performed  in  the 
name  of  conservation. 

A lot  have  been  conned  into  sup- 
porting our  adversaries  through  the 
words  of  well-known  personahties. 
And  while  we  go  quietly  about  doing 
our  thing  about  the  environment, 
ecology,  conservation  et  al,  these 
groups  spend  their  money  and  time 
lambasting  us  rather  than  channel- 
ing their  efforts  toward  more  pro- 
ductive endeavors.  You’re  familiar 
with  the  slanted  boob-tube  programs, 
mail  camp  signs  and  advertisements 
so  I won’t  elaborate. 

As  individuals  there  are  a couple 
of  approaches  we  can  take  to  combat 
this.  At  the  most,  it  will  cost  an  eight 
cent  stamp  and  a little  time. 

One  way  to  allow  more  people  the 
opportunity  to  learn  of  what  we  are 
doing  is  to  introduce  them  to  the  fore- 


mentioned  publications  and  this  is  a 
very  simple  task.  When  you  have 
finished  reading  your  favorite  and  if 
you  don’t  save  it  for  reference,  don’t 
throw  it  away. 

Instead,  why  not  drop  it  off  at  your 
doctor’s  or  dentist’s  office  or  at  your 
barber  shop  the  next  time  you  pay 
one  of  them  a visit.  A lot  of  reading 
material  at  these  places  is  so  out- 
dated that  a customer  or  patient  will 
be  glad  to  get  their  hands  on  some- 
thing fresh. 

If  you’re  traveling  on  public  trans- 
portation, pass  on  the  reading  ma- 
terial to  one  of  the  other  passengers, 
put  it  in  the  magazine  rack  or  place 
it  on  the  seat  you  have  just  vacated. 
Chances  are  good  that  at  least  one 
person  will  pick  the  magazine  up  and 
read  it.  If  it  ends  up  at  the  reader’s 
home,  then  it  means  that  perhaps  a 
whole  new  family  will  be  introduced 
to  our  pastime  and  efforts. 

LETS  CLEAN  UP! 

This  past  spring,  during  our  early 
trout  season,  my  friends  told  me  they 
had  seen  some  Special  Waterways  Pa- 
trolmen checking  size  and  creel  lim- 
its of  some  trout  anglers  in  the  area 
of  the  West  Branch  of  Wallenpau- 
pack  Creek  and  the  Five  Mile  Creek. 

One  week  later  it  was  a disgrace 
to  me  . . . the  litter,  empty  beer,  and 
especially  soda,  cans,  and  bottles.  I 
have  yet  to  read  in  any  of  the  local 
newspapers  of  any  enforcement  of- 
ficer checking  on  litterers. 

I had  seen  four  people,  2 female 
and  2 male,  swimming  at  The  Five 
Mile  Creek,  and  there  they  left  gar- 
bage and  litter,  right  where  they  sat 
on  the  bank.  This  I want  to  make 
clear,  it  is  not  just  some  of  our  care- 
less fishermen  but  in  this  case  it 
was  evidence  of  picnickers  who  prob- 
ably contribute  to  this  cause  more  so. 
Thank  you.  Let’s  clean  up  before  we 
leave. 

Elmer  J.  Fedor 

Dunmore 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  our  Enforcement 
Division  to  publicize  in  your  local  news- 
paper the  day-to-day  accounts  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  Waterways  Patrolmen  or 
their  deputies,  the  Special  Waterways 
Patrolmen.  You  may  find  some  comfort, 
however,  in  knowing  that  the  number  of 
persons  arrested  for  littering  in  1972  was 
exceeded,  only  by  the  number  “fishing 
without  a license.”  But,  their  combined 
forces  number  less  than  600.  Compare  that 
to  the  number  of  anglers  (estimated  at 
over  one  million)  and  swimmers,  pic- 


nickers, tourists,  etc.,  (many  more  mil- 
lions) and  you  must  agree  that  they  are 
terribly  outnumbered  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly apprehend  every  litterer.  You  could 
have  reported  the  incident,  to  any  Water- 
ways Patrolman,  taken  a car  license  num- 
ber and  indicated  a willingness  to  testify 
against  those  four.  By  doing  so,  they 
would  have  (1)  not  “gotten  away  with  it,” 
as  appears  to  be  the  case,  and  (2)  would 
think  twice  about  doing  it  again  if  they 
realized  that  private  citizens  have  had 
their  fill  of  littering,  and  were  willing  to 
do  something  about  it!  lid. 

ODDITY 

In  your  August  issue,  I read  with 
some  interest,  WP  Bernard  Ambrose’s 
account  concerning  the  chipmunk 
and  frog. 

Two  years  ago  I saw  a chipmunk 
chasing  a frog  across  a road  on 
Young  Woman’s  Creek.  The  frog  was 
getting  much  more  elevation  than 
distance  in  his  hops.  He  was  a big 
leopard  frog — almost  half  the  size  of 
the  chipmunk.  Each  time  he  landed, 
Mr.  Chipmunk  “charged”  and  upon 
contact,  Mr.  Frog  launched  another 
hop. 

Unfortunately,  I was  so  surprised 
at  the  spectacle  that  I got  too  close 
and  scared  the  chipmunk  away.  I 
have  wondered  ever  since  what  would 
have  happened. 

Perhaps  some  biologist  should  in- 
vestigate the  relationship  between 
chipmunks  and  frogs!  Could  it  be 
that  the  little  rascals  are  more  carni- 
verous  than  is  generally  believed? 

Bob  Frankenburger 
Renovo 

LONG  “CAST”! 

I enjoyed  “Fishing  Misadventures,” 
by  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr.,  in  your 
June  issue.  I would  hke  to  add  a mis- 
adventure that  happened  last  sum- 
mer while  I was  fishing  off  the  rocks 
at  Cape  May,  N.J.  I baited  my  hook 
with  a squid,  and  cast  it  into  the 
ocean  using  no  weight.  The  second 
the  squid  hit  the  water,  a sea  gull 
scooped  the  squid  up  in  his  beak  and 
began  flying  away,  taking  my  line 
with  him.  I took  out  my  knife  to  cut 
the  line,  but  then  he  dropped  my 
baited  hook  and  began  to  search  for 
other  food.  In  a way,  the  sea  gull  did 
me  a favor,  he  took  my  line  out  fur- 
ther than  I could  ever  cast! 

John  Lovolo 
Philadelphia 

Ever  think  of  raising  one  as  a pet,  train- 
ing him  to  do  that?  Ed. 
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WHY  NOT  DOLLY  V ARDEN? 

First  I would  like  to  compliment 
you  on  the  excellent  fishing  I have 
found  in  Pennsylvania.  Living  in 
Williamsport,  I am  fortunate  enough 
to  have  some  of  the  finest  fishing  any- 
where from  such  streams  as  the 
Loyalsock,  Big  Pine  Creek,  and  many 
others. 

I do  have  one  question  to  ask, 
though.  After  the  successful  stockings 
of  fish  such  as  the  musky  and  coho 
salmon,  why  don’t  you  give  the  Dolly 
Varden  a try?  Since  a char  like  the 
brook  trout  has  done  so  well  in 
Pennsylvania,  why  not  the  Dolly  Var- 
den? 

John  Decker 

Williamsport 

Dear  Mr.  Decker: 

This  is  in  response  to  the  question  in 
your  letter  regarding  the  Dolly  Varden 
trout  and  why  we  do  not  try  this  species 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Dolly  Varden,  Salvelinus  malma,  is 
native  to  northwestern  United  States  as 
well  as  the  Canadian  and  Asian  Artie 
regions.  In  the  USA,  it  is  found  only  in 
the  higher  elevations  where  water  tem- 
peratures tend  to  be  cold.  Another  closely 
related  species,  the  Arctic  char,  Salvelinus 
alpinus,  is  found  in  the  colder  regions  of 
Canada.  The  sunapee  trout  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  the  blueback  trout,  and 
Quebec  red  trout  are  probably  varieties 
of  the  Arctic  char,  all  of  which  occur  well 
to  the  north  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  we  will  not  say  that  we  will  never 
try  Dolly  Varden  trout  in  Pennsylvania 
we  do  regard  this  area  as  probably  too 
warm  and  well  out  of  the  normal  range 
of  the  species.  Also  we  feel  our  own  native 
char,  the  brook  trout,  is  doing  a fine  job 
in  Pennsylvania  not  only  as  a stocked  fish, 
but  perhaps  more  importantly  as  naturally 
spawned  wild  populations  in  many  areas 
of  the  state. 

Our  native  brook  trout  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  official  state  fish,  is  well 
liked  by  nearly  all  fishermen.  Where  the 
Dolly  Varden  trout  occurs  in  numbers  it 
produces  a mixed  reaction.  Some  fisher- 
men praise  the  species  while  others  con- 
demn it  for  its  habit  of  feeding  on  the 
eggs  and  young  of  other  members  of  the 
trout  and  salmon  family. 

The  musky  and  coho  salmon  you  men- 
tioned are  pretty  much  “at  home”  in 
Pennsylvania  waters.  Of  course,  the  mus- 
kellunge  were  native  to  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie  drainages.  When  they  were  in- 
troduced into  other  waters  of  the  state 
they  adapted  and  very  well.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  bass  and  bluegills 
have  adapted  to  many  lakes  of  the  western 


states  where  temperatures  are  favorable. 

We  do  appreciate  your  interest  in  the 
Dolly  Varden  but,  for  the  time  being,  we 
have  no  plans  to  attempt  its  introduction 
in  Pennsylvania  waters. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  D.  Bradford,  Chief, 

Division  of  Fisheries 


HERDS  PROOF! 


Here  is  one  true  story  that  you  can 
put  in  the  ANGLER  with  a picture  of 
a musky  that  had  gotten  away! 

Emil  Gruenke,  during  the  first 
week  of  musky  season  this  year, 
caught  a 32  inch  musky  that  weighed 
11  Vi  lbs.  We  took  his  picture  after  he 
put  the  fish  on  a chain.  We  had  asked 
him  if  we  should  kill  it  for  him,  but 
his  reply  was,  “No.”  So,  he  put  the 
fish  in  the  water  and  rapped  the 
chain  around  a stump.  He  walked  up 
to  admire  his  catch  four  or  five  times. 
The  last  time  he  took  a look  at  the 
fish,  it  straightened  the  chain  out 
and  swam  away.  This  was  witnessed 
by  myself  and  a friend! 

John  M.  Hodson  and 
Bill  Heffner 

This  has  got  to  be  a “first”!  Ed. 

FOR  “EVERYBODY’! 

I am  strongly  in  favor  of  raising 
the  minimum  size  bass  from  9 to  12 
inches.  A bass  is  a fighting  fish  and 
the  bigger  the  size,  the  more  fight, 
and  also  it  will  give  the  bass  a chance 
to  grow  into  a fish  we  can  brag  about. 

To  the  people  who  complain  about 
your  boat  or  camping  articles,  I say, 
read  what  you  are  interested  in.  Not 
everybody  has  the  same  interests  and 
this  is  a magazine  for  everybody  not 
for  a certain  few! 

I am  fishing  Beltzville  for  the  first 
time  this  year  and  I am  sick  of  see- 


ing muskies  in  the  15"  to  20"  class 
lying  dead  along  shore.  The  people 
who  fish  with  minnows  should  learn 
that  when  a fish  swallows  the  hook, 
they  should  not  try  to  tear  it  out  of 
him,  but  cut  off  the  hook.  Which  is 
more  valuable,  a legal  size  fish  or  a 
hook  worth  a few  cents?  1 think  tips 
should  be  posted  on  boards  at  these 
state  parks  to  inform  the  fisherman 
of  how  to  help  protect  the  undersized 
fish  and  not  kill  them. 

Daniel  De  Angelo 
Temple,  Pa. 

Your  suggestion  to  rai.se  the  minimum 
size  for  bass  would  be  a good  one — in 
some  waters.  However,  our  boys  in  the 
Fisheries  Division  have  found  that  this 
would  be  impractical.  In  less  than  fertile 
waters  (and  we  have  some)  a bass  may  well 
be  a very  old  man  by  the  time  he  reached 
11  or  12  inches.  Admittedly,  that’s  an 
over-simplification.  If  many  thousands  of 
those  9-10  inchers  weren’t  harvested,  the 
competition  for  the  available  food  supply 
would  be  fierce  and  might  result  in  stunt- 
ing of  the  entire  fi.sh  population — then 
you’d  have  fewer  “braggin’  size”  than  ever. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your 
other  comments.  Ed. 

HELP  ! ! 

Maybe  you  can  advise  me  on  a 
problem  I have.  I have  a pair  of 
waders  (bib-type)  that  have  been 
used  about  3 or  4 times.  Very  light 
weight,  and  I hate  to  dispose  of  them. 
I had  them  in  the  cool  end  of  my  cel- 
lar, but  they  cracked  around  the  boot 
section  and  I purchased  a can  of  Rain 
Check  Spray,  and  applied  three  coats 
on  them.  Can  you  advise  me  on  a pos- 
itive way  of  closing  the  cracks — other 
than  vulcanizing?  Thank  you. 

James  R.  Keller 
Harrisburg 

How  about  it,  readers?  Have  vou  tried 
something  that  really  works?  Ed. 

BOWLER  SPEAKS  OUT- 

As  a bowling  lane  manager,  and 
bowler  for  many  years,  as  well  as  a 
hunter  and  fisherman — for  many 
more  years,  I could  not  help  but  com- 
ment about  the  fisherman  from  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  who  compared  the 
price  of  bowling  with  the  price  of 
fishing  license  and  the  overall  cost 
of  the  two  great  sports.  The  cost  of 
bowling  is  550  per  game  or  $1.65  for 
3 games  in  leagues  or  open  play. 
And  $2.00  yearly  membership  to 
continued  on  page  32 
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It  was  Opening  Day  of  the  1970  Deer  season  and 
a million  others  joined  me  in  combing  Penns 
Woods  for  a whitetail  trophy.  Little  did  I 
realize  that  Td  end  the  day  alone  on  the 
Delaware  River  hunting  . . . 


Jack  Pyle  with  his  one-day  bag:  a whitetail  buck  and  six  walleyes. 


WINDBLOWN  WALLEYES 


by  JACK  PYLE 

First  light  was  breaking  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
Delaware  as  I trudged  the  steep  hill  behind  my 
cabin.  I carried  only  one  shell,  enough  to  load  the 
single  shot  Remington  and  hopefully  get  me  a buck. 
I settled  next  to  a tree  to  await  the  action.  About  two 
hours  had  passed  when  I saw  movement  above  me 
on  the  horizon.  A small  herd  of  deer  silently  worked 
its  way  through  but  in  the  subdued  hght  it  was  im- 
possible to  pick  out  any  antlers.  I figured  if  I waited 
they’d  probably  swing  around  the  ridge  and  come 
back  my  way. 

I was  right.  Within  15  minutes  they’d  returned,  this 
time  close  enough  for  me  to  pick  out  a four  point 
rack.  With  a clean  shot  I downed  the  buck  and  my 
1970  season  was  over. 

I had  only  a ten  minute  pull  to  the  pick-up  and  then 
back  to  the  camp  where  I hung  the  buck  to  cool. 

As  I sat  in  the  cabin  forcing  down  a cup  of  coffee, 
I thought  of  the  morning  and  my  success.  Contradic- 
tory feehngs  flooded  my  mind  and  I was  somewhat 
disappointed  at  my  good  luck.  The  rest  of  the  day,  in 
fact  the  rest  of  buck  season,  loomed  before  me — but 
my  hunting  was  over. 

A sudden  snowstorm  came  up  and  I stayed  in  the 
cabin  until  it  stopped.  I always  kept  a boat  at  nearby 
Pardee’s  Beach  on  the  Delaware  until  the  first  snow, 
which  eased  the  job  of  dragging  the  boat  up  the  hill. 


(as  told  to  Tom  Fegely) 

I’d  used  it  the  day  before  to  fish  for  walleyes.  The 
hours  from  noon  to  six  were  spent  trolhng  along  the 
shore  with  not  so  much  as  a twitch.  It  was  a beautiful 
Sunday — calm,  sunny,  and  warm — but  no  fish. 

Today,  a 20  mile  per  hour  wind  had  whipped  up 
from  the  South,  blowing  upriver  and  chopping  the 
surface.  I knew  I’d  have  trouble  maneuvering  due  to 
the  rough  conditions  but  since  I had  nothing  better 
in  store,  I decided  to  give  the  walleye  a try. 

My  lamprey  box  still  contained  a few  eels  which 
were  collected  in  the  fall.  Trolling  with  my  outboard 
would  keep  them  too  far  off  the  bottom  so  I decided 
to  use  the  oars.  For  ballast,  I loaded  about  300 
pounds  of  rocks  in  the  bow,  and  set  out  upriver. 

For  two  hours  I rowed  15  feet  out  from  the  shore- 
line but  didn’t  have  a bite.  I needed  only  one  split 
shot  to  keep  the  lampreys  on  the  bottom  in  about 
eight  feet  of  water.  In  the  past  I always  considered 
a South  wind  a good  omen  since  it  churned  the  waters 
and  saturated  it  with  oxygen.  This  brought  schools 
of  walleyes  from  their  deep  holes  to  feed  along  the 
shorelines.  Fishing  for  them  on  this  day  seemed  to  be 
more  of  a hunt  than  I’d  had  up  on  the  ridge. 

Finally  I had  a hit.  I let  go  of  the  oars  and  a 15 
minute  tug-of-war  ensued.  In  that  time,  the  strong 

continued  on  next  page 
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Wind-Blown  Walleyes 

continued  from  preceding  page 

winds  blew  the  12  foot  boat  onto  the  ice  that  was  al- 
ready lining  the  banks.  At  long  last,  I wrested  a 23 
inch,  5 pound  walleye  from  the  chilling  waters  and 
dropped  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  jinx  was  broken.  Since  walleyes  typically  run 
in  schools  I figured  it  best  to  get  back  to  where  I’d 
hooked  it.  After  rigging  up  a second  line,  I pushed  off 
the  ice  and  once  again  began  to  row.  To  my  disap- 
pointment another  two  hours  passed  without  a single 
hit.  The  wind  seemed  to  increase  in  velocity  so  I 
pulled  ashore  to  wait  it  out.  A half  hour  later  it 
hadn’t  subsided. 

I fished  another  hour  until  realizing  that  darkness 
was  beginning  to  set  in. 

Although  I did  have  one  respectable  fish,  another 
snow-squall  convinced  me  that  I should  have  stayed 
in  the  cabin.  The  float  back  to  the  landing  would  be 
fairly  easy  and  I decided  to  caU  it  a day.  I kept  about 
40  feet  of  hne  out  on  each  reel  and  rowed  downriver 
against  the  wdnd. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  rods  hfted  from  its  resting 
spot  on  the  floor  and  almost  left  the  boat.  I knew  I’d 
hooked  a big  one  when  it  hugged  bottom  and  “bull- 
dogged”  about,  trying  to  throw  the  hook.  In  ten 
minutes  I had  the  28  inch  waUeye  next  to  the  boat 
where  I could  poke  a finger  into  the  gills  and  hft  it 
aboard. 

DOUBLE  TROUBLE! 

I’d  no  sooner  thrown  the  lamprey  back  out  when 
another  smashing  strike  at  the  same  spot  set  the 
reel  spinning.  This  time  I was  in  for  double  excite- 
ment, for  as  I set  the  hook,  my  second  rod  jerked  and 
balanced  on  the  gunnel.  With  my  left  hand  I grabbed 
that  rod  and  somehow  managed  enough  composure  to 
drop  anchor.  Now  the  fun  began. 

I tucked  one  rod  under  my  left  arm  with  the  reel 
out  and  held  the  second  in  my  left  hand.  With  my 


right  hand  free  I could  alternate  reeling  and  giving 
out  line  on  both  poles.  For  15  or  20  minutes  the  bat- 
tle of  a lifetime  ensued.  Give  hne  here!  Reel  in  there! 
Don’t  let  the  lines  cross!  Get  him  out  from  under  the 
boat! 

After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  one  of  the 
walleyes  splashed  next  to  the  boat  and  I managed  a 
finger  through  the  gill.  Another  10  minutes  passed 
before  the  second  walleye  was  boarded  and  I finally 
got  a chance  for  a close  look.  Both  fish,  I later  dis- 
covered, tipped  the  scales  at  10  pounds  and  mea- 
sured better  than  30  inches.  And  I had  been  on  my 
way  home ! 

The  wind  blew  more  flurries  into  my  face  as  dark- 
ness rapidly  approached.  The  two  fines  had  been  re- 
baited and  trailed  over  the  stern  only  a few  minutes 
before  another  healthy  strike  set  my  heart  pounding. 
A short  fight  ensued  and  a 25  incher  was  hauled 
aboard  to  join  the  first  four  fish. 

As  if  to  put  the  icing  on  the  cake,  the  second  rod 
began  to  hop  about  even  before  I fully  recovered 
from  the  previous  battle.  The  stubborn  walleye 
circled  the  boat  half  a dozen  times  before  tiring  and  I 
closed  out  my  limit  with  a 27  incher. 

I couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  On  the  bottom  of  my 
small  Grumman  lay  300  pounds  of  rocks  and  45 
pounds  of  walleye,  40  of  that  coming  aboard  in  the 
last  half  hour!  And,  back  at  the  cabin  hung  a 135 
pound  whitetail.  The  freezer  would  be  full  of  waUeye 
fillets  and  steaks  this  week. 

As  I think  back  to  that  memorable  day,  I realize  it 
was  surely  a once-in-a-lifetime  experience.  The  cabin 
is  now  gone,  having  been  in  the  confines  of  the  new 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  Al- 
though future  hunting  at  that  spot  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  I still  have  hopes  that  the  Tock’s  Island 
Dam  wifi  not  be  built  and  the  Delaware  will  remain 
free  to  flow  through  this  picturesque  valley.  And, 
even  though  I know  I’ll  never  top  the  excitement  on 
that  snowy,  November  day,  you  can  bet  I’ll  go  after 
those  “Wind-Blown  Walleyes”  whenever  I can. 
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Beginner's  Guide  To 
Choosing  Fly  Tying  Materials 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


The  man  who  walks  into  a souve- 
nir shop  and  is  immediately  sub- 
merged in  a dazzling  variety  of 
novelties  that  he  can  buy  is  no  more 
confused  than  the  beginning  fly-tyer 
as  he  ponders  the  materials  he  will 
need  for  his  hobby. 

The  fact  is  that  almost  every  kind 
of  fur  and  plumage  that  nature  pro- 
duces, plus  a host  of  synthetics  that 
man  has  devised,  can  be  used  in  mak- 
ing trout  and  bass  flies.  Over  the 
years  some  of  these  have  become 
standard  in  that  they  have  a broad 
range  of  uses.  Other  materials  are  of 
a special  nature,  useful  only  in  a re- 
stricted number  of  fly  patterns. 

The  “hardware”  of  the  fly-tying  art 
— the  hooks  on  which  the  lures  are 
built — present  another  problem,  be- 
ing available  in  a wide  range  of  sizes, 
lengths,  and  wire  weight.  The  thread 
that  holds  the  fly  together  varies  in 
thickness  from  “8/0,”  which  is  about 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, to  thread  that  is  husky 
enough  to  hold  buttons  on  an  over- 
coat and  is  available  in  silk,  nylon, 
and  monofllament. 

This  article  is  presented  in  an  ef- 
fort to  ease  some  of  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  inexperienced  tyer.  The 
author  has  been  tying  trout  and  bass 
lures  more  than  30  years  and  writes 
from  experience.  The  information  of- 
fered has  been  checked  for  technical 
accuracy  by  Ernie  Hille  and  Bill 


O’Connor,  of  the  Angler’s  Supply 
House  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  which 
has  dealt  in  fly-tying  materials  for 
nearly  four  decades.  No  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  give  instructions  in  fly- 
tying;  we  deal  here  only  with  fly- 
tying  materials. 

Hooks 

Begin  with  hooks,  the  foundations 
of  the  flies.  Do  not  be  confused  by 
“Brand  Names”  bestowed  on  hooks 
by  dealers.  Chances  are  that  most 
really  fine  hooks  all  come  from  the 
same  source,  the  Mustad  firm  in  Nor- 
way, which  has  been  making  fish 
hooks  for  more  than  100  years  and  is 
the  world’s  largest  producer  of  hooks 
used  in  fly-tying. 

Hooks  with  turned-down  eyes  are 
used  on  most  wet  and  dry  flies, 
streamers,  and  other  lures  to  which 
the  leader  is  tied  directly.  Hooks  with 
turned-up  eyes,  which  provide  a 
greater  hooking  area,  are  designed 
for  flies  Size  18  and  smaller.  BaU- 
eye  hooks,  on  which  the  eye  is  hori- 
zontal in  position,  and  parallel  to 
the  hook  shank,  are  designed  for  flies 
used  in  combination  with  spinners. 

Hook  size  is  important.  Here  is  a 
general  scale:  For  trout.  Size  8 down 
to  28,  with  the  most  popular  sizes  10, 
12,  14,  and  16;  for  bass.  Sizes  1/0 
to  4;  for  panfish.  Sizes  4,  6,  and  8, 
with  Size  6 the  most  widely  used;  for 
walleyes  and  northern  pike.  Sizes  2/0 


to  4.  Treble  hooks  for  casting  lures 
usually  are  •Sizes  1/0  or  1.  (Note:  In 
hooks,  the  larger  the  size  number, 
the  smaller  the  hook). 

The  length  of  the  hook  shank  also 
is  important.  Hooks  in  all  sizes  are 
available  in  a standard,  or  basic, 
length,  but  hooks  with  shanks  shorter 
or  longer  than  standard  can  also  be 
obtained.  All  hooks  intended  for 
streamers  and  bucktails  have  consid- 
erably longer  than  standard  length 
shanks. 

The  shank  length  of  standard  hooks 
is  determined  by  accepted  manufac- 
turing standards.  For  each  X-L  (X- 
long)  a hook  has  one  hook-size  longer 
shank.  For  example,  a Size  12  1-XL 
hook  has  the  shank  length  of  the 
standard  Size  11  hook,  and  a Size 
12  2-XL  hook  has  the  same  shank 
length  as  a Size  10  hook.  A Size 
12  2-X  short-shank  hook  has  the 
same  shank  length  as  a standard 
Size  14  short-shank  hook.  Incidental- 
ly, the  ideal  hook  for  spider  patterns 
is  a 4-X  short. 

Beware  of  super-fine  hooks,  for 
they  are  inclined  to  bend  out  of 
shape  or  break  under  the  pressure  of 
tying  a fly. 

Hooks  are  available  in  fine  wire  for 
making  dry  flies  and  in  heavier  wire 
for  wet  flies  and  nymphs.  Dry  flies 
float  better  when  built  on  fine  wire 
hooks;  heavier  hooks  help  to  sink 
flies  that  are  fished  under  the  surface. 
Streamer  and  bassbug  hooks  are 
necessarily  heavier  because  of  their 
greater  length. 

Barbless  hooks  are  available,  as  are 
hump-shank  or  kink-shank  hooks, 
which  prevent  bodies  of  cork  or  rub- 
ber from  turning  out  of  position 
when  making  bassbugs,  bluegill  flies, 
and  other  lures  having  bodies  of  oth- 
er than  the  conventional  body  ma- 
terials. 

Thread 

With  the  hook  in  the  tying  vise, 
the  next  choice  is  that  of  a tying 
thread.  Since  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  thread  is  to  hold  the  materials 
to  the  hook,  the  tyer  should  use  the 
finest  thread  he  can  comfortably  and 
safely  use.  He  may  choose  either  silk 
or  nylon  and  at  the  beginning  would 
do  well  to  try  both  to  determine 
which  he  prefers.  Nylon  tends  to 
stretch. 

While  the  novice  may  begin  with 
Size  4/0  silk  or  3/0  nylon,  the  most 
widely  used  is  6/0  silk  or  nylon.  For 
very  tiny  flies.  Size  8/0  silk  or  6/0 

continued  on  next  page 
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Beginner  Guide  To 
Choosing  Fly  Tying 
Materials 

continued  from  page  9 

nylon,  the  so-called  nymph  thread, 
is  appropriate.  Experts  at  tying 
nymphs  sometimes  use  monofilament 
thread,  which  is  translucent  and  vir- 
tually invisible  on  the  finished  fly.  In 
general,  use  fine  thread  on  small  flies, 
which  are  made  with  fine  materials, 
and  on  streamers  use  4/0  thread  to 
cope  with  heavier  materials. 

Black  tying  thread  is  most  widely 


Fly  Tying  Materials 

Photo  1:  Hooks  are  available  irt  a wide 
variety  of  sizes,  shartk  lengths,  and  weights. 
Many  are  special  purpose  hooks. 

Photo  2:  A variety  of  body  materials. 
At  the  top,  a piece  of  natural  fur;  below  it, 
left  to  right,  top  row,  are:  tinsel,  floss,  and 
crewel  yarn;  bottom  row:  chenille,  wool  yarn, 
and  spun  fur.  Material  on  the  bottom  of  photo 
is  a strip  of  natural  raffia  while  the  feather 
to  the  right  is  a stripped  peacock  feather. 

Photo  3;  Quills:  At  top,  left  to  right, 
guinea  wing,  turkey  wing,  turkey  tail,  and 
two  shades  of  duck  wing.  At  the  bottom,  a 
goose  wing,  also  sold  in  matched  pairs. 

Photo  4:  At  top,  fox  tail;  below  it, 
left  to  right,  ringcat,  gray  squirrel,  and  calf- 
tail.  At  bottom,  a bucktail. 

Photo  5:  At  top,  left  to  right,  arti- 
ficial hair,  luron,  coarse  deer  body  hair,  dyed, 
and  natural  deer  body  hair.  At  bottom,  black 
bear  at  left,  and  dyne!  at  right. 

Photo  6:  Complete  wings,  in  pairs.  Top: 
English  blue  jay,  left,  and  grouse,  right.  Be- 
low: silver  pheasant,  left,  and  mallard  duck, 
right. 

Photo  7;  Top:  Strung  saddle  hackle, 

left,  and  complete  dark  grizzly  rooster  neck, 
right.  Below,  center,  assorted  short  loose  neck 
hackles. 

Photo  8:  Assorted  loose  neck  hackles, 
when  purchased  in  bulk,  provide  a broad  range 
of  sizes. 

Photo  9:  Top:  Duck  side  feathers,  use- 
ful in  making  wings  and  tails.  Bottom  duck 
breast  feathers,  used  to  moke  fan  wings. 


used,  although  white  is  also  avail- 
able, and  most  types  of  thread  are 
manufactured  in  various  colors. 

The  tyer  may  use  unwaxed  thread, 
or  he  may  obtain  pre-waxed  thread, 
or  he  may  wax  the  tying  thread  as  he 
uses  it,  being  sure  to  use  a tacky  wax. 

Lacquer  is  another  useful  material. 
A drop  of  clear  lacquer,  also  known 
as  “head  cement,”  should  be  applied 
to  the  tying  thread  at  the  spot  where 
it  is  first  attached  to  the  hook.  As 
each  part  of  the  fly  is  completed,  it 
should  be  sealed  in  place  with  this 
material,  and  the  head  of  the  finished 
fly  should  also  have  a coating  of  clear 
lacquer.  Lacquer  enamel  is  used  to 


produce  distinctive  colors  on  the 
heads  of  some  lures. 

Body  Material 

Selection  of  proper  body  materials 
is  the  next  problem  for  the  beginner, 
and  here  the  matter  becomes  really 
complicated.  This  is  because  stan- 
dard patterns  require  a considerable 
variety  of  materials. 

Floss  is  widely  used  and  is  avail- 
able in  a great  many  colors.  Floss  is 
made  in  two  sizes,  two-strand  and 
four-strand,  and  is  used  according  to 
the  size  or  bulk  of  the  bodies  being 
made.  There  is  also  a plastic  floss 
which  is  wrapped  on  the  hook  and 
then  dampened  with  a special  sol- 
vent. When  the  solvent  evaporates, 
this  plastic  floss  becomes  hard,  and 
it  is  useful  when  hard  bodies  are  de- 
sired. Flat  floss  and  a fine,  fuzzy 
wool  yarn  dyed  with  fluorescent  col- 
ors are  also  useful. 

Chenille,  used  mostly  on  streamers 
and  on  some  patterns  of  wet  flies,  is 
sold  in  a wide  range  of  colors  and 
sizes.  Most  is  made  of  rayon,  but  cot- 
ton chenille,  which  absorbs  water 
more  readily,  also  is  used  on  wet  flies. 

Wool  yarn,  usually  consisting  of 
four  strands,  and  crewel  yarn,  which 
is  flner,  are  also  used  as  body  ma- 
terials; wool  for  the  larger,  and  crew- 
el yarn  for  the  smaller  sizes. 

Natural  fur  is  a basic  body  ma- 
terial because  it  resists  water  and  is 
translucent  in  appearance.  The  soft 
hair  next  to  the  skin  is  used  for  “dub- 
bing” fur  on  well-waxed  thread,  so 
the  fur  should  be  selected  for  its  color 
at  the  base  of  the  long  guard  hairs. 

Red  Fox  body  hair  is  blue-gray  or 
reddish  cream;  opossum,  yellowish 
gray  or  black;  beaver,  silvery  gray  or 
brown;  muskrat,  gray-blue;  hares’ 
ears,  rusty  brown;  mole,  dark  gray; 
mink,  brownish  blue  dun;  rabbit  fur, 
white;  and  seal  fur,  creamy  or  trans- 
lucent white.  Rabbit  and  seal  fur  are 
also  dyed  various  colors. 

Spun  fur,  fuzzy  and  fluffy  hair  of 
the  angora  rabbit,  all  ready  to  be 
wound  on  the  hook,  can  be  obtained 
by  the  tyer  who  prefers  not  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  dubbing  natural  flair 
on  waxed  thread.  Spun  fur  is  avail- 
able in  many  colors. 

Peacock  tail  feathers  and  ostrich 
plumes  also  are  excellent  body  ma- 
terials, a single  strand  being  suffi- 
cient to  make  a complete  body. 

Quill  bodies  are  made  of  a number 
of  materials.  Most  popular  is  one 
strand  of  the  stripped  eye  of  a pea- 
cock tail  feather,  either  in  its  na- 
tural color  or  in  a dyed  shade.  Moose 


mane,  with  some  strands  white  and 
some  dark  brown,  and  porcupine 
bristles  also  make  good  quill  bodies. 
Segments  of  wing  quills  of  argus, 
bustard,  and  condor  are  also  usable. 

Natural  raffia  and  nylon  raffia  are 
additional  body  materials.  These  are 
sold  in  dyed  colors  as  well  as  the 
natural  tan  shade.  Quill  bodies  can 
also  be  made  from  the  stems  of 
rooster  neck  hackles  from  which  the 
barbules  have  been  stripped. 

Tinsel  is  used  mainly  to  make 
bodies  for  streamer  flies.  It  is  manu- 
factured principally  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  is  also  available  in  red.  blue, 
and  green,  and  in  a number  of 
widths,  from  very  narrow  to  extra 
wide.  Some  fly  patterns  call  for  em- 
bossed tinsel  which  has  a very  fine 
design  raised  above  the  surface.  Tin- 
sel is  made  in  flat,  round,  and  oval 
shapes.  Flat  tinsel  is  generally  used 
for  the  basic  body,  and  round  or  oval 
tinsel  for  ribbing  over  the  flat  tinsel. 

Neater  bodies  can  be  made  from 
tinsel  of  medium  width.  If  bulk  is 
desired,  a wrapping  of  white  floss 
can  be  applied  to  the  hook  shank  be- 
fore the  tinsel  is  tied  in  place.  The 
very  finest  tinsel  (actually  a fine 
wire)  is  used  for  ribbing  the  bodies 
of  some  patterns  of  wet  and  dry  flies. 

Tinsel  tubing,  which  is  slipped 
over  the  hook  shank,  is  available  in 
gold  and  silver  and  in  various  diame- 
ters. 

Wings 

Wing  material  can  be  obtained  in 
great  variety.  Duck,  goose,  and  turkey 
wing  feather  segments  are  the  most 
widely  used  in  making  quill  wings. 
These  are  sold  in  matched  pairs, 
since  segments  from  the  right  side  of 
one  quill  and  the  left  side  of  the  oth- 
er must  be  used  to  create  a pair  of 
wings  of  the  same  length  and  curva- 
ture. 

Duck  side  feathers  and  hackle  tips, 
and  also  grouse,  pheasant,  and  part- 
ridge side  feathers  also  are  wing  ma- 
terials, the  latter  three  producing  ex- 
cellent wet  fly  wings.  Duck  breast 
feathers  are  used  to  make  fan  wings. 

Saddle  hackles,  either  in  natural 
colors  or  dyed,  are  ideal  for  streamer 
wings.  Hair  of  various  kinds  also  pro- 
duces wing  materials.  Calftails,  also 
known  as  kip  and  impala,  provide 
hair  that  is  crinkly  and  that  does  not 
absorb  water  readily.  Hair  from  buck- 
tails,  either  natural  or  dyed,  is  good 
for  streamer  wings.  It  should  be  not- 
ed, incidentally,  that  deer  body  hair 
is  hollow  and  flares  when  tied  on  a 
continued  on  page  17 
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Staff  Photographer  Russell  Gettig  captured  this  peaceful  trout  fishing  scene  on  Penns  Creek  in  Centre  County. 


A Pennsylvania  Heritage 


Ly  Ellis  W.  Burdick 


The  little  seven  year  old  boy  with  the  rumpled 
blonde  hair,  fondly  examined  the  half  dozen  or 
so  nice  brook  trout  that  I had  lain  out  in  the  soft 
damp  grass  along  the  creek  bank  and  said,  “Gee  Paw- 
paw, we  sure  had  fun  fishing  today,  didn’t  we?”  The 
little  fellow  was  my  grandson,  Michael  Bloyd. 

Then  half  adult  and  half  child,  his  interest  quickly 
switched  from  the  sport  of  fishing  to  the  business  of 
skipping  flat,  time-worn  stones  across  the  shimmering 
waters  of  the  pool  below  the  falls. 

We  had  picked  up  the  nice  “mess  of  trout”  while 
working  upstream  from  the  bridge  by  the  house,  a 
scant  mile  down  the  creek  from  the  falls.  It  was  a 
warm  bright  day,  with  only  a hint  of  scattered  clouds, 
white  and  fluffy,  drifting  lazily  across  the  deep  blue 
sky.  The  creek  was  fairly  low  and  crystal  clear.  On 
a day  like  this,  the  trout  are  spooky  and  any  careless 
approach  to  the  tail  end  of  a pool  rewards  you  with 
nothing  more  than  the  streaking  flash  of  a fish  as  it 
races  for  cover.  We  had  succeeded  in  outwitting  one 
now  and  then  however,  as  we  worked  cautiously 
from  pool  to  pool,  keeping  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible.  They  had  taken  the  tiny  Coachman  just  as 
they  would  have  sucked  in  a hapless  grasshopper  that 
had  made  the  mistake  of  jumping  in  the  water  and 
wound  up  drifting  down  a riffle. 

Here  by  the  falls,  I cleaned  the  trout  and  lay 
them  in  the  creel  which  had  been  lined  with  freshly 
pulled  coarse  streamside  grass.  Then,  after  disjoint- 
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ing  the  fishing  rods  and  laying  them  aside,  I settled 
back  for  a bit  of  relaxation  and  reflection  before  start- 
ing the  hike  back  down  the  creek  to  the  flat  field,  up 
over  the  side  hill  meadow  and  down  through  the 
pasture  to  the  house. 

The  soothing  gurgle  of  the  creek,  as  its  waters  tum- 
bled over  the  brim  of  the  little  waterfall,  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  otherwise  quiet  of  the  surrounding 
woods.  A growth  of  spearmint  at  the  water’s  edge, 
faintly  perfumed  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  This  se- 
cluded spot,  a little  corner  of  nature’s  beauty,  where 
hemlock  covered  slopes  drop  so  steeply  to  the  creek 
floor  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  only  reach  it  a few 
hours  a day,  has  been  a favorite  haunt  of  mine  since 
boyhood  days.  During  the  many  long  days  away  from 
the  farm,  where  my  work  has  taken  me  to  the  distant 
cities  for  long  periods  of  time,  fond  memories  of  it 
have  flashed  across  my  mind  with  strong  feelings  of 
nostalgia. 

In  this  idyllic  setting,  my  thoughts  wandered  first 
to  the  past  and  then  to  the  future.  Today  we  had 
used,  just  briefly,  a fly  rod  that  somehow  through  in- 
frequent and  careful  use,  had  survived  for  a hundred 
years  and  was  still  in  almost  perfect  condition  for  the 
use  of  the  fifth  generation  of  our  family,  which  to  me  i 
was  something  very  special. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  Asher  Burdick,  my  paternal  I 
grandfather,  had  brought  his  new  bride,  the  former  j 
Mariah  Ellis,  down  the  narrow  winding  dirt  road  to  a 
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newly  built  home  in  the  valley,  conveniently  located 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  upper  east  branch  of  the 
Tunkhannock  Creek.  It  was  here,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  twin  knobs  of  Elk  Mountain,  that  Grandfather 
had  cleared  the  fertile  bottom  land,  built  the  stone 
walls  that  to  this  day  fence  in  the  rocky  pastures, 
farmed  the  fields,  hunted  the  game  that  was  in  boun- 
tiful supply,  fished  the  creek  and  raised  his  family.  It 
was  here  that  my  father  was  born  and  learned  the 
ways  of  the  wily  trout.  I,  in  turn,  came  into  the  world 
to  be  taken  by  the  hand  as  a httle  boy  and  taught 
the  art  of  trout  fishing  on  this  very  same  stream. 

Now  today,  long  after  those  two  trout  fishermen 
have  gone  to  their  reward,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  introduce  one  of  my  little  grandsons  to  the  heritage 
of  the  creek,  the  falls  and  the  very  old  fly  rod. 

The  fly  rod,  no  doubt  a thing  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion in  its  day,  is  nine  and  one  half  feet  in  length; 
heavy  and  unwieldly  by  todays  ultra  light  standards, 
it  weighs  seven  and  one  half  ounces.  It  is  made  up  in 
four  round  solid  wood  sections  which  are  joined  to- 
gether by  unique  bayonet  type  ferrules.  The  pointed 
tip  of  the  male  section  of  the  ferrule  fits  into  a cor- 
responding slot  in  the  female  part.  The  guides  are 
free  moving  brass  rings,  secured  to  the  rod  by  wrap- 
pings over  flat  metal  pieces,  kinked  in  the  center  to 
accommodate  the  rings.  The  non-rigid  guides  cause 
less  of  a problem  in  stripping  and  retrieving  line  than 
one  would  anticipate.  The  tapered  grip  is  covered  with 
narrow  spiral  cane,  similar  to  the  material  that  was 
used  in  the  making  of  chair  seats  in  former  years. 


The  German  silver  reel  seat  is  stamped,  “Fat’d. 
March  1873.” 

Unfortunately  the  maker  of  the  rod  is  unknown, 
due  to  his  failure  to  identify  it  with  his  name  or 
trademark.  Legend  has  it  that  it  was  made  in  En- 
gland and  that  it  was  presented  to  grandfather  Bur- 
dick by  a businessman  friend  from  the  “city,”  who 
was  grateful  for  his  generosity  in  the  use  of  the  barn 
for  his  horse  and  buggy,  a bed  to  sleep  in,  and  the 
privilege  of  fishing  the  creek. 

Today,  the  stage  setting  is  the  same.  Only  the  cast 
of  characters  has  changed.  Trout  still  lurk  in  the 
same  dark  pools,  which  remain  unchanged  bv  the 
ravages  of  time,  that  their  ancestors  favored.  In  the 
horse  and  buggy  days  of  Grandfather’s  time,  when  it 
was  an  all-day  drive  to  town,  every  little  spring  drain 
feeding  into  the  creek  was  filled  with  natural  hatch 
fingerlings,  which  kept  the  stream  well  stocked  with 
vividly  colored  native  trout;  but  now,  under  the 
heavy  fishing  pressure,  being  brought  about  by  mod- 
ern transportation  and  good  roads,  through  necessity, 
probably  a majority  of  the  trout  originate  in  a hatch- 
ery. But  they  are  still  as  wary  and  shy  as  ever  when 
the  water  is  low  and  clear.  They  still  rise,  as  did 
their  predecessors,  to  a delicately  presented  Coach- 
man, Adams,  or  Black  Gnat  tied  to  a hair  thin  leader. 

It  is  my  hope  that  some  day  in  the  distant  future, 
my  grandson  will  just  once  be  able  to  take  the  old 
fly  rod  out  of  its  case,  and  on  a balmy  summer  day, 
fish  this  same  stretch  of  water  with  his  own  little 
son  or  grandson. 
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CARTOP 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  publication 
“Fisherman’s  Guide  to  Pennsylvania  Waters  and 
Access  Areas”  lists  over  100,000  acres  of  fishing  wa- 
ter in  Pennsylvania,  not  counting  Lake  Erie.  It  also 
Lists  over  10,000  miles  of  streams,  30%  of  which  are 
large  creeks  and  rivers.  It  doesn’t  take  a genius  to 
figure  out  that  about  90%  of  the  excellent  fishing 
water  in  the  state  is  out  of  your  reach  if  you  are  a 
shorebound  fisherman. 

How  then  do  you  get  to  all  that  prime  water?  The 
fishing  magazines  repeatedly  show  the  Southern  bass 
fishermen  “hawging”  from  their  $6,000  bass  boats, 
more  expensive  and  better  equipped  than  their  auto- 
mobiles. The  techniques  and  comforts  are  excellent, 
and  these  specialized  rigs  lend  a whole  new  dimen- 
sion to  fishing.  But  you  needn’t  be  a high  roller  to 
enjoy  everything  they  have  on  their  floating  palaces, 
and  better  fishing  to  boot. 

All  of  the  above  benefits  are  available  to  you,  and 
with  a smaller  expenditure  than  you  might  imagine. 
My  original  boat  and  motor,  both  bought  used,  cost 
only  $175. 

Consider  a lightweight  cartop  boat,  perhaps  a used 
one,  for  starters.  I chose  a fiberglass  Gamefisher  as 
my  basic  boat,  because  it  lent  itself  easily  to  bass  boat 
type  modifications,  and  is  easy  to  maintain  and  re- 
pair. Transporting  it  requires  only  a set  of  roofracks 
and  good  lashings.  The  steel  channel  type  roofracks 
with  holes  for  inserting  “S”  hooks  are  ideal.  Lashings 
should  be  elastic,  like  those  used  by  truckers  to  hold 
tarpaulins.  I prefer  two  elastic  straps  across  the  boat, 
two  to  the  rear  bumper,  and  a rope  to  the  front  bump- 
er. This  arrangement  will  restrain  the  boat  securely, 
even  in  a high  cross  wind  and  at  turnpike  speeds. 

This  lightweight  boat  can  be  launched  anywhere 
by  two  persons,  and  requires  no  trailer,  so  you  save 


I 

i 

the  cost  of  trailer,  trailer  license  and  hitch,  extra  I 

turnpike  charges,  and  (in  some  cases)  launching  / 

fees.  If  you  plan  to  fish  alone  occasionally,  the  addi- 
tion of  a one-man  unloader,  and  a couple  of  bow  | 

wheels  on  the  boat,  permit  you  to  handle  and  move  j 

it  with  no  strain.  ^ 

A pair  of  oars  will  get  you  where  you  want  to  go,  [ 

but  you  will  soon  want  to  add  an  outboard  motor.  I ^ 

use  a 9.5  HP  motor,  which  is  light-weight,  yet  has  ‘ 

sufficient  power  to  move  the  boat  well,  and  still  throt-  ; 
ties  down  to  a very  slow  trolling  speed.  However,  if 
you  stay  at  6 HP  or  less,  and  you  can  fish  on  all  of 
the  Pennsylvania  lakes  where  gasoline  motors  are 
permitted.  ft 

You  have  now  put  most  of  the  fine  fishing  water  || 

within  your  reach  with  this  type  boat  and  motor.  You  | 

can  fish  it  Canadian  style,  by  moving  from  one  spot  j 

to  another  to  locate  the  action,  or  troU.  Or  you  can  | 

anchor,  relax  and  down-fish  in  deep  water  where  the 
fish  hole  up  in  warm  weather.  Even  the  anchor  can  I 
reflect  an  economy  approach  to  the  situation;  it  can  ( 
be  made  by  filling  a gallon  plastic  jug  with  concrete  or  | 
sand. 

At  this  point,  we  stiU  haven’t  caught  up  with  the 
Southern  bass  boater,  but  the  above  rig  can  be  cus-  j 
tomized  into  an  equally  first  class  fishing  machine,  ^ 
piece  by  piece,  as  finances  and  inclination  warrant.  | 
The  next  important  piece  of  equipment  I added  was 
an  electric  troUing  motor.  The  new  trolling  motors  j 
are  both  inexpensive  and  efficient.  Their  solid  state  ;l 
controls  and  permanent  magnet  motors  mean  more  | 
power  with  less  drain  on  your  battery.  When  select-  I 
ing  a battery,  pick  one  with  a high  ampere-hour  rat-  > ■ 
ing,  for  maximum  use  between  rechargings.  A trickle  I : 
charger  will  fully  charge  it  overnight  for  each  outing.  .3 

continued  on  page  16  I ^ 
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The  author's  cartop  bass  boat,  rigged  out  with  gasoline  motor  on  the  stern  and  optional  electric  trolling  motor  on  the  bow,  heading  for  the  action. 


Mounting  block  for  the  electric  motor  fastens  to  bow  wheel  assembly, 
locking  the  entire  rig  securely  to  the  bow,  ready  for  use  if  needed. 


With  a pair  of  small  wheels  damped  to  the  bow,  one  man  can  roll  the 
boat  easily  almost  anywhere,  even  where  there  are  no  launching  ramps. 
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Cartop 
Bass  Boat 

continued  from  preceding  page 


The  car  roof  racks  are  padded  with  indoor-outdoor  carpeting  which  ► 
protect  the  boat  and  make  it  easier  to  slide  on  and  off  the  racks. 

All  accessory  items  fit  easily  into  most  standard  car  trunks,  includ- 
ing tackle,  seats,  motor,  fuel  tank,  paddle  or  oars,  and  the  cooler! 


Adding  the  electric  trolling  motor  will  now  give  you 
power  access  to  a number  of  lakes  where  gasoline 
motors  are  forbidden.  It  will  also  allow  silent  cruis- 
ing into  fishing  spots  where  the  gasoline  outboard 
might  scare  the  fish.  For  the  “piece  de  resistance”  you 
can  purchase  your  electric  motor  with  a remote  foot 
control,  providing  for  “hands-off”  operation  of  the 
boat. 

The  pleasure  of  fishing  from  your  “bass  boat”  will 
keep  you  out  many  more  hours,  so  you  should  now 
be  thinking  of  comfort  aboard.  Molded  fiberglass 
seats,  with  swivel  bases,  are  available  at  reasonable 
cost,  and  can  easily  be  attached  to  the  boat  seats, 
providing  both  comfort  and  good  back  support.  One 
manufacturer  even  makes  upholstered  covers  for 
these  seats,  comparable  to  those  of  the  big  expensive 
boats.  Also  excellent  are  the  folding  boat  seats,  with 
swivel  bases,  that  are  both  upholstered  and  inexpen- 
sive. 

There  is  one  other  piece  of  equipment  that  should 
receive  high  priority  for  future  purchase,  an  electron- 
ic “fish  finder.”  These  units  have  been  coming  down 
in  price,  and  a good  one  can  now  be  bought  for  about 
$100.  True,  this  is  no  small  investment,  but  it  soon 
will  become  one  of  your  most  treasured  items  of 
fishing  equipment.  Let’s  set  the  record  straight  on  its 
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Below:  To  use  the  "fish  locate/'  without  an  extSrnal  mount,  simply 
place  the  transducer  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As  long  as  the  contact 
is  kept  wet,  the  transducer  will  read  through  the  boat  bottom  with 
complete  accuracy  thereby  enabling  you  to  "read"  bottom  contours. 


use  first.  You  do  not  use  it  to  find  fish,  except  under 
special  circumstances  like  ice  fishing  or  down  fishing. 
Its  primary  use  is  to  read  bottom  structure,  bottom 
type,  and  depth.  By  proper  interpretation  of  its  sig- 
nals, you  can  determine  where  the  fish  are  likely  to 
be.  I use  my  fish  finder  in  conjunction  with  a ther- 
mometer to  determine  the  depth  at  which  a satisfac- 
tory temperature  exists  for  the  fish  species  I am  after. 
Then  my  locater  is  used  to  find  and  follow  bottom 
structure  at  that  depth.  This  answers  the  usual  ques- 
tion of  how  deep  to  fish. 

With  the  above  described  cartop  bass  boat,  you 
can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds.  You  can  fish  most 
of  the  90%  of  fine  Pennsylvania  fishing  waters  out 
of  the  shore  fisherman’s  reach,  and  you  can  assemble 
the  wherewithal  at  a most  reasonable  cost,  by  pur- 
chasing one  item  at  a time  as  finances  permit.  My 
total  investment  in  this  rig,  for  instance,  is  under 
$600.  By  sticking  to  the  cartop  version,  costs  and  con- 
venience of  operation  are  optimum,  and  much  water 
is  available  to  this  boat  that  could  not  be  fished  with 
a bigger,  trailered  bass  boat.  True,  you  cannot  get 
across  the  lake  as  fast  as  Mr.  Southern  bassman,  in 
his  100  HP  second  mortgage,  but  if  you  did  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  you  would  pass  up  a heap  of  topnotch 
fishing  along  the  way. 


Beginner  Guide  To 
Choosing  Fly  Tying 
Materials 

continued  from  page  11 

hook.  Thus,  it  is  not  good  wing  ma- 
terial, but  it  does  make  excellent 
clipped  hair  bodies,  as  does  caribou 
body  hair. 

Other  hairs  usable  for  wings,  are 
from  the  American  gray  squirrel, 
gray  with  black  bars  and  white  tips, 
which  also  can  be  dyed  various  col- 
ors; fox  squirrel,  a reddish  brown 
with  black  hairs;  ringcat,  alternate 
sections  of  black  and  white;  black 
bear,  glossy  black;  mountain  goat, 
white  with  a slightly  creamy  tinge; 
cinnamon  bear,  ranging  from  cin- 
namon to  brown;  bison,  light  brown 
and  wavy;  and  polar  bear,  a creamy 
white. 

Since  the  polar  bear  is  on  the  en- 
dangered species  list,  polar  bear  hair 
is  disappearing  from  the  market. 
Good  synthetics  have  been  developed 
and  are  available  as  luron  and  dynel. 
This  artificial  hair,  which  is  produced 
in  a wide  range  of  colors,  can  be  used 
also  as  a substitute  for  natural  hair 
in  making  wings,  particularly  for 
streamers.  Dynel,  which  is  slightly 
crinkly  with  tapered  tips,  is  rated 
by  some  experts  as  actually  better 
than  natural  hair. 

Tails 

Tails  for  flies  are  no  big  problem. 
Large  neck  hackles  of  dry  fly  quality 
provide  fibers  that  make  excellent 
tails.  Other  useful  materials  include 
fine  hair,  gold  or  silver  pheasant 
tippets,  golden  and  Lady  Amhurst 
pheasant  crests,  and  fibers  from 
wing  quills.  Duck  side  feathers  also 
are  used  as  tail  material,  as  are 
spade  hackles,  found  on  the  throat, 
or  under  side,  of  a rooster  neck. 

Hackle 

Selection  of  the  proper  hackle  for 
wet  and  dry  flies  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  chores  for  the  begin- 
ner, but  some  general  rules  may  be 
helpful.  This  hackle,  incidentally,  is 
obtained  from  the  top  of  the  neck  of 
a rooster  in  an  area  running  from 
the  top  of  the  head  down  to  the 
shoulders. 

The  best  dry  fly  hackles  are  nar- 
row and  long  with  thin  center  stems 
and  having  glossy  fibers  and  a min- 
imum of  soft  webbing  at  the  base  of 
the  stems.  Softer  rooster  neck  hackles 
(of  less  than  dry  fly  quality)  and  hen 


hackles  are  useful  for  wet  flies.  Stiff 
neck  hackles  help  to  float  a dry  fly. 
Soft  hackles  have  lifelike  action  when 
the  fly  is  fished  under  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Other  feathers  that  produce  good 
wet  fly  hackles  (but  which  are  not 
suitable  for  dry  flies)  include  grouse, 
coot,  snipe,  starling,  and  guinea.  Sad- 
dle hackles  or  large  neck  hackles 
make  excellent  dressings  for  bass- 
bugs. 

Buying  Hackle 

Select  complete  rooster  necks  if  you 
are  tying  moderate  quantities  of  flies. 
In  selecting  necks,  remember  that  the 
narrower  the  feathers,  the  more 
hackles  there  wfll  be  for  the  smaller 
flies,  even  down  to  Sizes  18,  20,  and 
22. 

Buy  hackles  in  packages  of  one- 
quarter  or  one-half  ounce  if  you  are 
tying  large  numbers  of  flies.  Such 
selected  loose  neck  hackles  are  less 
expensive,  and  these  quantities  yield 
a good  supply  of  small  hackles  in 
each  package. 

Selected,  short  neck  hackles  may 
also  be  purchased  in  packages  of  100 
and  will  cost  a bit  less  than  a penny 
each  in  this  form.  Hackles  can  also 
be  obtained  in  packages  of  natural 
hackles  in  a single  color,  dyed 
hackles  in  a single  color,  natural 
hackles  in  mixed  colors,  and  dyed 
hackles  in  mixed  colors. 

Hackle  color  designations  some- 
times cause  confusion,  and  the  lists 
that  follow  should  be  helpful: 

Natural  Colors — Brown,  a me- 
dium brown;  dark  ginger,  a light 
brown;  light  ginger,  a very  pale 
brown  or  buff;  cream,  a very  pale 
yellow,  almost  white;  red  grizzly, 
white  with  reddish  brown  bars;  chin- 
chilla, a very  light  Plymouth  Rock; 
dark  grizzly  gray,  a dark  Plymouth 
Rock;  dark  chocolate  brown,  a dark 
brown  or  mahogany;  light  furnace, 
black  center  with  light  brown  edges; 
dark  furnace,  black  center  with  dark- 
er brown  edges;  light  badger,  black 
center  with  white  edges;  dark  badger, 
wide  black  center  with  white  edges; 
golden  badger,  black  center  with 
creamy  golden  center;  black-red  griz- 
zly, black  with  reddish  brown  bars; 
honey  dun,  narrow  dark  center  with 
misty  cream  edges;  and  cocky-bondu, 
same  as  furnace. 

Dyed  Colors — Black,  a rich  black; 
scarlet,  bright  red;  claret,  wine  red; 
yellow,  bright  yellow;  pale  yellow, 
light  yellow;  orange,  bright  orange; 
brown  olive,  olive  with  a brown  cast; 


green  olive,  medium  olive;  olive  dun, 
gray  light  olive;  light  blue  dun,  light 
blue  gray;  dark  blue  dun,  dark  blue 
gray;  bronze  blue  dun,  dark  gray  with 
bronze  sheen;  iron  blue  dun,  dark 
brownish  blue;  honey  dun,  misty 
cream;  bright  green,  clear  and  strong 
green;  insect  green,  light  yellowish 
green;  blue,  medium  blue;  silver  doc- 
tor blue,  light  blue;  and  mahogany, 
dark  brown. 

A few  words  of  caution:  Do  not 
worry  about  matching  exactly  the 
colors  shown  in  printed  illustrations 
of  flies.  Such  colors  usually  are  ex- 
aggerated in  the  printing  process. 
Specify  the  color  you  need,  and  any 
reputable  supplier  will  provide  the 
correct  hue. 

For  larger  lures,  such  as  bass  flies, 
streamers,  and  cork  minnows  or 
bugs,  use  saddle  hackles  or  large 
neck  hackles.  Packages  of  assorted 
saddle  hackles  in  natural  and  dyed 
colors  are  recommended  for  a variety 
of  shades,  lengths,  and  widths. 
Strung  saddle  hackles,  which  are 
mounted  on  a thread,  enable  the  tyer 
to  purchase  these  feathers  in  bulk  in 
a single  color. 

Important  Suggestions 

1.  If  you  have  never  tied  before, 
you  may  obtain  a tying  kit  contain- 
ing a variety  of  materials  and  tools, 
or,  a kit  containing  only  materials. 
This  would  be  the  foundation  on 
which  you  would  build  supplies  of 
materials  you  need.  If  possible,  con- 
sult an  experienced  tyer  in  selecting 
a kit. 

2.  At  the  beginning,  buy  assort- 
ments of  such  materials  as  wing 
quills,  tail  feathers,  fan  wings,  duck 
and  goose  feathers,  hackle,  tinsel, 
streamer  hair,  dubbing  fur,  spun  fur, 
floss,  and  chenille.  Then,  before  buy- 
ing any  quantity  of  a single  size  or 
color,  determine  what  you  will  use 
most.  This  procedure  will  save  money 
and  keep  you  from  accumulating  a 
mass  of  unusable  materials. 

3.  Get  a good  book  on  fly-tying 
that  includes  not  only  instructions  for 
the  actual  tying,  but  also  a glossary 
of  recognized  patterns  of  flies  printed 
in  table  form  that  specifies  the  type 
of  material  and  the  correct  color  of 
that  material  for  each  part  of  the  fly, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Begin  with  a 
few  patterns.  Buy  the  materials  you 
need  to  make  them.  Then  expand 
your  selection  of  patterns  and  your 
supply  of  materials  they  require. 

Happy  (and  not  quite  so  confused) 
Tying! 
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Author  Don  Neal's  "Stream-Master''  Jig;  fashioned  to  ride  "Hook  UP" 


The 

Stream-Master 

UIG 


by  Don  Neal 


I may  be  nutty  as  a fruitcake,  but  you’ll  have  to 
argue  with  success  to  prove  it.  So  I’ll  not  hesitate 
to  state  that  I have  come  up  with  a revolutionary  jig 
design  that  has  it  all  over  the  conventional  leadhead 
when  it  comes  to  stream  fishing.  This  statement  I 
will  attempt  to  make  as  convincing  as  possible 
through  relating  the  thinking  that  led  to  its  develop- 
ment, and  the  results  which  indicate  that  the  think- 
ing was  not  aU  in  vain. 

I got  hooked  on  jig  fishing  early,  mostly  because  it 
produced  results  when  many  of  my  time-tested  lures, 
and  even  live  bait,  failed  to  bring  to  net  the  fish  I 
thought  my  efforts  deserved.  At  first,  I stuck  to  the 
conventional  methods  of  fishing  it,  but  I later  learned 
that  it  was  also  a good  trolUng  lure.  And  it  didn’t  take 
too  long  to  convince  me  that  the  results  were  best 
when  I deviated  from  the  hop-hop-hop  method  of  the 
surf  caster  to  a twitch-twitch-twitch  method  that 
moved  the  lure  only  inches  at  a time.  Why?  I asked 
myself. 

Step  by  step,  I retraced  the  past  history  of  jig  fish- 
ing all  the  way  back  to  that  oriental  rodbender  of  the 
past  who  invented  the  Japanese  feather,  starting  the 
jig  fishing  mania,  and  who  probably  fathered  the 
method  of  fishing  it.  This  surf  caster  was  dealing 
with  various  species  of  fish  that  were  required  to 
chase  after  their  food — or  go  without.  He  was  also, 
in  most  cases,  bumping  his  jig  over  a sandy  bottom 
with  less  chance  of  being  hung  up  than  is  general 
with  the  stream  fisherman. 


On  the  other  hand,  I was  fishing  for  species  of  fish 
that  were  accustomed  to  lying  in  wait  for  the  current 
to  carry  their  food  to  them.  Only  when  they  were  in  a 
most  voracious  feeding  mood  would  they  bother  to 
chase  after  my  fast  hopping  jig.  But  if  the  jig  was  ; 
within  their  range,  twitched  slowly  enough  to  be  a 
little  teasing  in  its  manner,  their  was  more  hkeh- 
hood  they  would  respond. 

So  far,  so  good. 

But  experience  had  taught  me  that  my  twitch- 
twitch-twitch  method  was  causing  my  jig  to  hangup 
to  a greater  extent  than  was  common  when  I “hopped”  S 
them.  A few  hours  of  fishing  would  cost  me  a handful 
of  jigs,  which,  if  I hadn’t  been  making  up  my  own,  il 
would  have  put  me  out  of  business  quickly.  The  only  b 
solution  seemed  to  be  a jig  design  that  would  cut  1; 
down  on  this  loss.  j; 

A flasher  lure  I had  been  using  for  years  offered  a 
good  possibility  with  only  a slight  change  in  its  de- 
sign,  and,  so  far  as  I could  see,  was  the  best  possible  |j 
solution  to  my  problem.  At  least  it  furnishes  all  the  ( 
reasons  I consider  the  S-M  type  jig  to  be  superior. 

Rather  than  soldering  a suitable  size  hook  the  full 
length  of  a No.  3 Colorado  spinner  blade,  as  I had  i 
done  in  fashioning  the  flasher,  I moved  the  hook  ;il 
back  so  that  only  the  eye  and  a small  portion  of  the  : 
shank  was  soldered  in.  This  left  room  on  the  hook  3 
shank  for  a jig-type  dressing.  But,  as  any  jig  fisher- 
man will  be  quick  to  point  out,  didn’t  provide  any  ii 
means  of  flaring  the  dressing  materials. 
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Most  fishermen  consider  the  jig  effective  for  walleyes  and  muskies  but  it's  quite  deadly  for  smallmouth  bass — especially  during  the  cold  months. 


To  overcome  this,  I switched  from  bucktail  dress- 
ing, which  had  never  impressed  me  as  being  equal 
to  other  dressing  materials,  to  hackle  feathers.  I also 
tried  the  nylon  dressings  commonly  used  on  jigs. 
And,  while  I caught  fish  on  jigs  dressed  wdth  buck- 
tail  dressed  straight  to  the  hook,  as  well  as  on  the 
feather  and  nylon  dressed  jigs,  I still  felt  I wanted 
more  action  from  my  dressings  so  that,  even  when 
the  jig  was  lying  still,  the  current  would  fluff  the 
dressing.  I tried  maribou;  results:  fair. 

At  last,  though,  I have  come  up  wdth  what,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  the  ultimate  material  for  dressing  jigs. 
It  is  a 3-strand  nylon  twine  that  can  be  bought  in 
most  variety  stores,  dyed  to  any  color  with  common 
househould  dyes,  possesses  the  brilliance  of  polar 
bear  hair,  and  has  the  in-water  action  of  maribou. 
What’s  more,  jigs  dressed  with  this  material  have 
been  outscoring  the  others  on  the  stream  for  me, 
and  that  is  the  thing  that  counts  most. 

After  cutting  the  twine  into  proper  lengths,  I un- 
braid the  strands.  These  appear  rather  heavy  when 
compared  to  the  thickness  of  a bucktail  hair  or  a 
strand  of  the  regular  jig-tying  nylon,  but  don’t  let 
this  fool  you.  In  the  water  these  strands  have  ex- 
ceptional action,  and  through  use  they  fray  out  to  a 
fineness  exceeding  any  other  materials. 

But  the  dressing  could  be  considered  as  the  least 
important  part  of  the  S-M  type  jig.  It’s  the  body  con- 
struction that  really  makes  the  difference  when  it 


comes  to  stream  fishing.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  matter  of  weighting  the  body  during  the  solder- 
ing process  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Lightly  weighted,  somewhere  around  one-eighth 
ounce,  the  Stream-Master  jig  will  flutter  its  way  to 
the  bottom,  shaking  its  skirt  like  a hula  dancer  all 
the  way  down.  It  wiU  almost  always  settle  there  with 
the  hook  in  an  upright  position,  and  wiU  continue 
to  hold  the  hook  in  this  position  as  it  is  maneuvered 
over  the  stream’s  rocky  bottom.  Then  it  will  flutter 
its  way  back  to  the  surface  as  it  is  retrieved. 

If  the  cavity  of  the  Colorado  blade  is  pretty  well 
filled  with  solder,  as  a means  of  gaining  weight,  this 
jig,  like  the  leadhead,  will  plunge  its  way  to  the  bot- 
tom, have  less  of  a tendency  to  settle  with  the  hook 
in  an  upright  position,  and  will  be  more  apt  to  turn 
over  as  it  is  worked  along  the  bottom. 

For  this  reason,  I weight  most  of  mine  for  use  on 
an  ultralight  outfit.  If  I feel  more  weight  is  needed, 
I put  a split  sinker  a foot  or  two  up  the  line.  And, 
if  very  lightly  weighted,  this  jig  is  ideal  for  flyrod 
use.  And  very  productive,  I may  add. 

Maybe  the  Stream-Master  isn’t  all  I crack  it  up 
to  be.  But  it’s  got  enough  on  the  ball  that  the  jig 
fisherman  who  is  tiring  of  being  hung-up  all  the 
time  should  at  least  give  it  a try.  There’s  no  easier 
lure  to  assemble,  and  no  better  lure  to  fish.  Pro\'id- 
ing,  of  course,  that  I’m  not  nuttier  than  a fruitcake. 
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^^Rising  in  the  mountains  north  of 
the  tiny  village  of  Oswayo, 
and  meandering  through  meadowland 
and  pastures  in  a westerly 
direction,  is  a little  creek  that 
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Recently,  Alaska  magazine  had  a terrific  story 
about  a stream  in  the  50th  state,  known  as  the 
Talakleet,  which  has  six  varieties  of  game  fish.  The 
article  was  brilhantly  written,  and  the  illustrations 
were  superb;  and  that  is  why  it  is  hard  for  the 
writer  to  “kick  that  story  in  the  pants”  and  tell  you 
about  a little  stream  in  Bill  Penn’s  woods  that  can 
match  that  figure  and  perhaps  surpass  it. 

Way  up  in  the  northern  end  of  Pennsylvania  there 
is  a branch  office  of  Heaven  known  as  Potter  County. 
So  beautiful  is  this  area,  that  visiting  sportsmen 
have  named  the  sparsely  populated  shire,  “God’s 
Country.”  Rising  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  tiny 
village  of  Oswayo,  and  meandering  through  meadow- 
land  and  pastures  in  a westerly  direction,  is  a httle 
creek  that  bears  the  same  name.  Turning  abruptly 
northward  at  Millport,  just  a stone’s  throw  from  the 
county  fair  grounds,  the  httle  flow  that  sometimes 
isn’t  more  than  twenty  feet  wide,  ghdes  gently  past 
the  world  famous  Shinglehouse  Cheese  factory, 
sometimes  through  overhanging  wiUows  and  high 
grass  reminiscent  of  the  trout  streams  described  by 
Izaak  Walton  in  his  classic,  “The  Compleat  Angler”. 
Again  turning  sharply  westward,  on  the  edge  of  the 


sleepy  little  village,  the  current  sluggishly  wends 
its  way  along  the  New  York  state  border,  seemingly 
almost  afraid  to  cross  the  line  into  the  Empire  state, 
before  it  joins  the  Allegheny  River  near  Portville, 
New  York. 

Barely  fifteen  miles  long,  the  Oswayo  Creek,  has 
more  varieties  of  game  fish  than  any  stream  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  every  inch  of  the  placid  current  is 
easily  accessible. 

“If’n  a fella  wanted  to  fish  the  Oswayo  from  the 
headwaters  down  to  the  AUegheny,  he’d  have  to  have 
three  or  four  different  poles,  a whole  box  fuU  of 
lures,  and  three  or  four  different  lines.  Shucks, 
there’s  muskies  in  there  as  long  as  Wilt  Chamber- 
lain,  and  brownies  almost  as  big  as  the  muskies. 
They  say  there’s  a muskie  down  by  the  Main  Street  , 
Bridge,  that  has  to  swam  backwards,  ‘cause  he  can’t 
turn  around  in  that  itty  bitty  creek,”  was  the  com- 
ment of  a senior  citizen  sportsman  who  had  fished  j 
the  Oswayo  for  half  a century. 

Everything  the  spry  old  gentleman  said  is  true, 
in  fact,  it  was  a bit  underestimated.  From  the  head- 
waters to  below  Millport,  the  Oswayo  still  has  wild 
native  brookies  and  every  spring,  lusty  twelve  to 
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fourteen  inchers  are  stocked  in  the  icy  waters  of  the 
beautiful  stream.  Just  a year  ago,  a four  and  a half 
pound  speckled  beauty  was  taken  from  the  Oswayo, 
by  a high  school  youngster.  In  the  early  spring, 
brookies  are  sometimes  taken  as  far  north  as  the 
borough  boundaries  of  Shinglehouse. 

Back  a half  century  ago,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
brook  trout  fishing  in  the  Oswayo  was  doomed,  ex- 
cept at  the  extreme  headwaters,  the  European  brown 
trout  was  introduced  to  the  historic  little  creek.  Able 
to  stand  the  warming  waters,  and  the  pollution  from 
the  little  towns  along  the  stream,  the  lusty  foreigner 
flourished;  reaching  prodigious  sizes  sometimes.  Five 
and  six  pounders  often  have  been  taken,  and  many 
believe  that  the  giant  brownie  near  Millport  may 
reach  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  as  he  has  smashed 
every  bit  of  tackle  he  ever  tried.  Sometimes  four  or 
five  brown  trout  may  be  seen  in  one  pool,  all  of  them 
whoppers.  Brownies  are  plentiful  the  whole  length 
of  the  stream. 

Rainbows  and  Palominos  also  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Oswayo,  and  while  they  are  not  nearly 
as  abundant  as  the  other  two  species,  they  are  taken 
from  time  to  time.  A three  pound  rainbow  was  taken 


just  two  years  ago,  near  the  little  hamlet  of  Cone- 
ville.  The  Palomino,  actually  a hybrid  rainbow  is 
one  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  fish,  and  can  be 
seen  in  twenty  five  feet  of  water,  so  brightly  is  it 
colored.  This  piscatorial  Beau  Brummel  is  produced 
at  the  Oswayo  Hatchery,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
little  stream. 

Both  varieties  of  bass  are  taken  from  the  junction 
of  the  Allegheny,  clear  above  Millport,  where  the 
stream  is  only  twenty  feet  wide.  The  beauty  of  bass 
fishing  on  the  Oswayo,  is  that  you  can  fish  from  the 
bank,  a boat  is  not  necessary.  Even  a rank  amateur 
can  throw  his  plug  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in 
many  areas.  The  storekeeper  in  Millport  told  the 
writer  that,  “Bass  have  always  been  here,  and  they 
are  sometimes  taken  by  trout  fishermen  in  the  early 
spring.  You  just  can’t  beat  the  Oswayo  for  variety.” 

Pickerel  there  are  in  abundance,  particularly  north 
of  Shinglehouse,  and  youngsters  often  take  pole- 
shaped scrappers  in  some  numbers,  and  sometimes 
they  are  real  lunkers.  Almost  any  night  during  the 
early  spring,  you  can  see  groups  of  fishermen  sitting 
by  a bon  fire  with  a six  pack  as  they  stiU-fish  for 

continued  on  next  page 
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continued  from  preceding  page 
bullheads  and  perch. 

But  the  grandfather  of  all  North  American  game 
fish  is  the  muskeUunge,  and  beheve  it  or  not,  little 
Oswayo  Creek  annually  produces  some  record  spec- 
imens. The  “Tiger  of  the  Lakes”  never  reaches  the 
size  that  it  attains  in  the  lakes  of  Minnesota  or  Wis- 
consin, but  Oswayo  Creek  muskies  several  times  have 
gone  better  than  four  feet.  It  was  just  a year  ago 
that  a Shinglehouse  native  took  a four  foot  or  bet- 
ter giant,  just  below  the  bridge  entering  town. 

“The  only  town  in  America,  where  muskies  hold 
up  traffic.  Someone  catches  one  off  that  bridge,  and 
every  car  will  stop  to  see  it.  They  jes  cant  believe  it,” 
was  the  wry  comment  of  our  informative  senior  citi- 
zen. 

From  Shinglehouse  to  the  junction  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, muskies  can  be  taken  anytime  during  the 
open  season,  and  there  are  stories  of  brown  trout 
fishermen  having  their  tackle  smashed  by  one  of 
these  voracious  fighters. 

Muskies  were  not  introduced  to  the  Oswayo  Creek; 


they  are  native,  and  are  on  the  increase. 

Within  recent  years,  there  have  been  rumors  of 
walleyes  being  seen.  It’s  a possibility,  as  they  were 
introduced  to  the  Kinzua  Dam,  and  it’s  only  a forty 
mile  swim  for  an  enterprising  walleye. 

Scrap  fish  there  are  in  abundance,  although  the 
carp  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  the  beautiful 
stream,  a fact  which  has  not  created  sadness  in 
Potter  County. 

Beaver,  mink  and  muskrat  can  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  Oswayo,  and  senior 
citizens  recall  the  days  when  otter  were  also  found 
occasionally. 

Intelligent  management  by  the  Fish  Commission, 
plus  the  installation  of  a sewage  treatment  plant  by 
the  village  of  Shinglehouse  can  be  named  as  the  two 
main  reasons  for  the  abundance  of  fish  life  in  a 
stream  that  can  be  fished  completely  on  foot. 

The  fact  that  four  species  of  trout  exist  in  the 
same  stream  with  the  voracious  muskie  is  in  itself 
something.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  trout  in  the  Oswayo  are  such  scrappers.  They 
have  to  be  ...  to  survive! 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Scientific  tests  indicate  the 

largemouth  bass  is  better  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  colors  than  is  any 
other  species  of  fish.  Red  is  the  color 
that  bass  see  best,  with  green  rated 
second  best. 

A complete  angler  needs  spoons  and 

spinners  in  a variety  of  sizes.  For  ex- 
ample, a lure  small  enough  to  attract  a 
trout,  rather  than  to  frighten  it,  will  be 
too  small  for  a husky  bass,  pickerel,  or 
pike.  And,  all  but  the  largest  sizes  of 
lures  will  hold  no  attraction  for  a mus- 
kie. 

Don't  point  your  rod  at  a hooked  fish. 

Hold  it  with  the  tip  above  or  to  the  left 
or  right  of  the  position  of  the  fish.  This 
tactic  will  force  the  fish  to  fight  the 
spring  of  the  rod  and  deprive  it  of  a 
chance  to  break  free  with  a sudden  and 
direct  pull  on  the  line. 

A spoon  or  spinner  often  will  take 

fish  if,  during  the  retrieve,  the  line  is 
allowed  to  go  slack  and  the  lure  flutters 
down  to  the  bottom.  Bass  and  pike  take 
the  lure  in  the  belief  that  it  is  an  injured 
bait  fish,  and  thus  easy  prey. 


Buying  cheap  swivels  for  use  in  plug 

casting  is  a waste  of  money.  Get  ball- 
bearing swivels.  They  are  stronger  and 
will  prevent  line  twist. 

Marabou  streamers  are  deadly  lures, 

largely  because  the  slightest  rod  tip  ac- 
tion or  jerky  line  retrieve  causes  the 
marabou  to  pulsate  and  appear  to  be 
alive. 

Don't  be  stingy  with  worms  when 

fishing  for  bullheads.  Use  small  garden 
worms  and  bunch  a couple  of  them  on 
the  hook  so  that  even  the  point  is  cov- 
ered. Move  the  bait  occasionally — and 
thus  help  the  bullhead  in  its  search  for 
food. 

Really  good  fish,  the  kind  the  angler 

always  hopes  to  catch,  never  are  very 
much  interested  in  dead,  listless  bait. 

A fish  cannot  contract  the  iris  of  its 

eyes,  as  human  beings  can,  to  reduce 
the  glare  of  sunlight,  and  its  eyes  do 
not  have  lids  that  can  be  lowered  for 
the  same  purpose.  So  fish  with  the  sun 
at  your  back,  and  you  are  less  likely  to 
be  seen  by  a feeding  bass  or  trout. 


Big  bucktail  spinners,  retrieved  rapid- 
ly and  erratically  in  weedy  water  four 
to  ten  feet  deep,  are  good  muskie  lures. 

Autumn  rains  cool  the  water  in  lakes, 

ponds,  and  stream  pools  and  bass,  pic- 
kerel, and  walleyes  feed  with  much 
more  vigor  than  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  Also,  they  often  are  found  in 
shallow  water,  since  they  no  longer 
have  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
deep  water  to  enjoy  comfortable  tem- 
peratures. 

Don't  get  into  a rut  by  casting  only 

white  pork  rinds  and  pork  strips.  Black, 
yellow,  and  red  also  are  fish-attracting 
colors. 

A good  stream  bass  hole  deserves  a 

thorough  fishing.  It  usually  takes  more 
than  a couple  of  casts  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  a good  bass. 

Bass  do  learn  to  recognize  lures, 

either  through  being  hooked  or  seeing 
other  bass  hooked.  So  don't  be  afraid 
to  try  new  types  of  lures  that  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  used  on  the  waters  you 
fish. 
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KEYSTONE  CAMPING 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


TWIN  LAKES 
in  the 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

Upon  receiving  advice  from  an 
outdoorsman  (who  said  he 
knew  all  the  roads  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest)  we  followed  his 
directions,  pulling  the  18 Vi  foot  trail- 
er rig  to  Twin  Lakes  Campground,  in 
its  eastern  section. 

Our  friend  told  us  he  would  save 
us  plenty  of  time  and  distance  get- 
ting there.  But  as  often  occurs,  fol- 
lowing some  outdoorsmen’s  direc- 
tions can  be  a mistake  and  this  was 
a bad  one!  He  had  convinced  us 
not  to  go  by  the  usual  route  north 
to  Wilcox  along  U.S.  219,  thence 
towards  Kane  along  Rt.  321.  So,  we 
bumped  over  high-centered  gravel 
roads  and  avoided  mud-spots  as  we 
struggled  trying  to  overcome  an  ex- 
tensive Elk  County  mountain  ridge. 

By  the  time  I finally  made  it,  with 
the  mud-spattered  rig  to  the  dead 
end  road  at  the  campsite,  my  wife 
appeared  near  a state  of  hyperven- 


tilation. Fortunately,  I was  able  to 
pull  into  what  appeared  to  be  the 
last  trailer  spot. 

Twin  Lakes,  with  both  primitive 
and  flush  toilet  facihties,  has  plenty 
of  forest  shade  and  is  a good  camp- 
ground for  families  with  children  in- 
terested in  swimming  while  dad  is 
able  to  take  a rod  for  deep  forest 
trout  fishing.  Hoffman  Run,  in  fact, 
which  courses  through  the  campsite, 
is  stocked  with  brookies  and  has 
been  dammed  up  to  make  a seven 
acre  lake  in  the  area.  Sand  was 
brought  in  long  ago  to  make  a small 
beach,  which  is  much  used  by  the 
public.  A large  pavilion  and  bath 
houses,  operated  by  a concessionaire, 
are  the  feature  attraction  of  the 
camp  which  is  about  the  only  one 
located  inside  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 

Twin  Lakes  has  at  least  50  sites 
available  and  a newer  area  has  been 
added.  The  campsites  are  in  what 
are  commonly  called  the  “higher” 
and  “lower”  areas  by  those  who  visit. 
The  former  section  is  more  condu- 
cive to  tenting  and  use  by  smaller 
hardtops,  while  the  “lower”  area  ac- 


commodates bigger  trailers  more 
readily. 

Our  camping  neighbor  informed  us 
that  it  would  be  a shame  if  we  did 
not  detour  for  a visit  to  old  Kinzua 
Bridge  just  outside  Mt.  Jewett,  some 
30  miles  to  the  north  while  on  our 
visit.  We  obliged  by  visiting  the  im- 
pressive, huge  railroad  structure 
which  spans  a cavernous  valley  of 
the  Kinzua  Creek  and  we  were  ap- 
propriately awed. 

Meanwhile,  our  neighbor  spent  the 
day  digging  bottles  in  a nearby 
abandoned  dump,  much  to  our 
amazement. 

“I  collected  three  yesterday,  worth 
$60,”  he  proudly  told  us  at  our  next 
meeting. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them?”  1 asked. 

“Sell  them  and  buy  a better  bot- 
tle,” informed  the  jug  fancier. 

I took  my  fly  rod  and  mushed 
along  the  gravel  road  for  a go  at  the 
brookies  in  upper  Hoffman  Run 
where  a beaver  dam  impounds  the 
stream.  On  the  next  day,  I also 
tossed  flies  in  the  Fly-Fishing-Only 
area  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Clarion,  located  between  Wilcox  and 
Johnsonburg. 

There  were  many  more  nearby 
trout  streams  which  I failed  to  get 
to  on  this  trip,  but  I considered  them 
all  much  more  interesting  than  bot- 
tle-gathering. But,  “to  each  his  own”! 


A sandy,  shallow  beach  is  available  for  smallfry  at  the  Twin  Lakes  Campground  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in  Elk  Co. 
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NOT  MANY  LIKE  THIS! 

The  following  story  was  told  to 
Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Ted 
Ciesinksi,  Jr.  On  May  17,  members 
of  the  Reading  Camp  traveled  to 
their  hunting  camp  along  Pine  Creek 
in  Lycoming  County.  After  the  flood 
of  1972,  the  only  way  to  get  to  camp 
was  to  cross  Pine  Creek  by  boat.  On 
the  last  trip  across  with  supplies,  the 
boat  tipped  and  camp  president  Russ 
Ludwig,  of  Reading  in  Berks  County, 
lost  his  fly-rod,  an  Orvis,  packed  in 
its  aluminum  tube.  Approximately 
one  week  after  returning  home  Russ 
received  a call  from  Frank  Bagdonas 
of  Ashland,  Schuylkill  County,  in- 
forming Russ  that  he  had  found  his 
rod  and  tube  in  Pine  Creek  while  on 
a fishing  trip  near  Cedar  Run.  It 
seems  that  Frank  contacted  the  Orvis 
Company  after  finding  Russ’s  name 
on  the  tube  and  was  able  to  contact 
Russ  through  records  kept  by  the 
Orvis  Company.  Russ  is  happy  to 
have  his  rod  back  and  “Congratula- 
tions” are  certainly  in  order  for 
Frank  Bagdonas — “A  True  Sports- 
man.” Thank  you! 

Ammon  F.  Ziegenfus 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Berks  County 

RECYCLING? 

The  following  incident  was  related 
to  me  by  Larry  Caton,  of  Emporium: 
It  seems  that  Larry  was  fishing  on 
the  Driftwood  Branch  at  what  is 
known  as  the  “Pickrick  Hole,”  and 
he  hooked  a trout.  The  trout  in  the 
fight  broke  off  about  16  inches  of 
Larry’s  tippet.  This  happened  about 
June  6th.  On  June  13th,  Larry  re- 
turned to  the  hole  and  caught  a rain- 
bow trout  about  10”  long.  The  fly  he 
had  lost  was  still  attached  to  the  lip 
of  the  fish  and  what  is  more  unusual 
the  tippet  had  been  swallowed  and 
was  completely  through  the  fish’s  sys- 
tem and  about  6”  hung  out  of  the 
vent  of  the  trout.  So,  Larry  got  his 
trout,  his  lost  fly,  and  16"  of  slightly 
used  tippet. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


THREE  CHEERS 

Three  young  men  from  Quaker- 
town  took  an  active  part  in  Ecology 
by  deciding  to  fulfill  their  Boy  Scout 
50-miler  project  by  “cleaning  up.” 
The  three  boys,  spending  6 hours, 
picked  up  809  cans  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Wallenpaupack  at  Ledge- 
dale  Park,  PP&L’s  recreation  area. 
To  Todd  Koch,  Ken  Fell  and  Mark 
Setman  we  offer  a job  “well  done.” 
To  the  pubhc  that  put  them  there, 
THINK! 

Robert  T.  O'Hare 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

Pike  County 

J AC  K-OF- ALL-TRADES 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
Daubenspeck  told  me  that  he  feels 
he  has  done  everything  possible  now 
as  a Special.  During  a recent  patrol 
of  the  Delaware  River  he  was  asked 
to  “baby  sit”  while  the  parent  went 
to  the  rest  room.  We  get  called  many 
things  and  now  to  the  list  can  be 
added  baby  sitter  and  “dog”  sitter. 

John  W.  Weaver 
Waterwoys  Patrolman 
Northampton  County 

REALISTIC 

While  setting  up  a Fish  Commis- 
sion display  booth  at  the  Delta-Car- 
diff  Fire  Company  Carnival,  Dr.  J. 
A.  Hunt  came  over  and  asked  if  he 
could  look  at  a few  of  our  plastic 
fish. 

I thought  nothing  more  of  it  until 
I saw  him  later  that  evening.  He  said 
he  showed  them  to  his  wife  who  stat- 
ed emphatically,  “I  don’t  care  where 
you  got  them.  I’m  not  going  to  clean 
and  cook  them.” 

Charles  Bonner 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

York  County 

GOOD  (?)  MORNING- 

I thought  I would  be  smart  this 
spring  by  posting  the  “Fishing  Menu” 
in  all  the  favorite  water  holes  in  the 
district.  Fishermen  have  a habit  of 
dropping  in  these  spots  and  getting 
“soaked”  and  then  calling  the  Water- 
ways Patrolman  to  settle  arguments. 


usually  late  at  night.  Every  thing 
was  great  until  yesterday  morning  at 
fifteen  ’till  one.  Phone  rang,  and  I 
(being  wide  awake  and  sharp  at  this 
time  of  morning),  said,  “Hello?” 
“Frank,  I would  like  you  to  settle  an 
argument  we  are  having  here,  a 
fellow  just  came  in  and  said  he 
caught  four  nice  rainbows  at  Moun- 
tain Spring  Lake  and  I say  they  are 
brook  trout,  who’s  right?”  I said, 
“Does  he  have  the  fish  with  him?” 
“No.”  “Then  why  don’t  you  take  the 
guy’s  word  for  it?  If  he  told  me  he 
caught  a shark  I would  not  believe 
him  until  I identified  it.”  “OK, 
thanks,”  and  he  hung  up.  I just  got 
one  eye  back  to  sleep  when  the  phone 
rang  again.  “Hello?”  “Frank,  gee  I 
am  sorry  to  have  bothered  you  at 
this  time.”  “Thanks  a loti”  Next 
spring  along  with  the  “Menu”  I will 
also  post  the  fish  charts! 

G.  W.  Frank  Kann 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Sullivan  County 

6/0  FRANKFURTERS? 

While  uncovering  the  Patrol  Boat 
for  a day  on  the  Three  Rivers  in 
Pittsburgh,  I was  approached  by  a 
fellow  who  asked  me  when  we  were 
going  to  stock  some  Bass  in  the  Riv- 
er at  the  Point.  I told  him,  if  TRIAD, 
a non  profit  organization  whose  goal 
is  cleaning  up  the  rivers  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area,  had  an  annual  Fishing 
Contest  this  year,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion would  stock  tagged  fish  for  the 
contest,  including  a few  bass.  He 
told  me  all  he  was  catching  was  cat- 
fish and  carp.  I asked  him  what  he 
was  using  for  bait,  and  with  a quick 
reply,  he  said,  “HOT  DOGS.”  Maybe 
our  Fish  Culturists  can  come  up  with 
a bass  that  likes  HOT  DOGS??? 

Robert  P.  Kopta 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

Allegheny  County 

WE  LOVE  ’EM! 

We  have  had  many  occasions  to 
visit  the  local  newspaper  for  pub- 
licity on  our  stocking  and  other  Fish 
Commission  programs.  We  also  sent 
many  folks  to  the  paper  for  “picture 
taking”  of  their  trophy  fish.  The 
media  has  never  failed. 

To  Mike  Lindsay,  Owner-Editor,  , 
of  the  Lewistown  Sentinel,  and  to 
Bob  McCool,  a most  co-operative  i 
Sports  Editor,  a grateful  “tip”  of  the  . 
Fish  Commission  hat. 

Richard  Owens 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin  County 

ANGLER 
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“SWEET  TOOTH”- 

The  other  day  while  in  Bettors 
Sport  Shop  in  New  Kensington,  a 
gentleman  came  up  to  me  and  said 
that  he  wanted  to  give  the  Fish  Com- 
mission some  praise.  He  said  that  aU 
the  trout  that  he  had  seen  stocked 
were  the  nicest  he  had  ever  seen 
stocked.  He  said  that  he  had  done 
real  well  fishing  on  Buffalo  Creek, 
and  others  in  the  area.  He  said  that 
one  day  he  had  been  fishing  for  a 
good  part  of  the  day  and  was  very 
unsuccessful.  He  had  tried  a great 
assortment  of  bait,  flies,  and,  a small 
bag  of  marshmallows.  He  said  to 
himself,  “I  might  as  well  try  them 
and  see  what  happens.”  To  his  sur- 
prize he  caught  four  very  nice  trout. 
They  ranged  in  size  from  ten  and 
a half  to  almost  fifteen  inches. 

G.  L.  Greiner 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

Westmoreland  County 

WILD  COUNTRY! 

Had  a phone  call  from  Bill  Bush, 
our  Air  Force  Recruiter,  that  his  bud- 
dy Jim  Murray  saw  an  alligator  in 
Chapman  Dam.  This  is  nothing  un- 
usual. Bob  Peebles,  the  Park  Super- 
intendent, reported  a monkey  was 
running  wild  last  year.  I wish  camp- 
ers would  leave  their  pets  at  home 
or  I may  read  that  Officer  Jones  was 
swallowed  by  a “Boa  Constrictor”! 

Paul  R.  Sowers 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 

REPTILIAN  SPECIAL 

Maurice  Caffo,  of  Elkland,  was 
fishing  in  Potter  County  earlier  in 
the  season  when  he  had  an  experi- 
ence he  vdll  remember  for  a long 
time.  He  was  fishing  with  wet  flies. 
On  one  cast  to  the  lower  end  of  a 
hole  he  saw  the  water  break  and  he 
set  the  hook  into  what  he  hoped 
would  be  a nice  trout.  The  fight  he 
had  was  not  like  a normal  fish. 
When  he  finally  got  his  catch  in,  it 
was  a Water  Snake.  He  killed  the 
snake  and  was  going  to  remove  his 
flies  and  resume  Ashing,  aU  the  time 
thinking  he  had  “snagged”  the  snake. 
Mr.  Caffo  tells  me  that  when  he  went 
to  take  the  fly  from  the  snake,  it  was 
not  snagged,  but  actually  hooked  in 
the  mouth.  Mr.  Caffo  did  not  teU  me 
what  pattern  fly  he  was  using. 

Raymond  Hoover 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Tioga  County 


STRANGLED- 

Recently,  at  Pymatuning  Lake,  my 
security  officers  and  I found  3 dif- 
ferent walleyes  measuring  32‘/2",  32“ 
and  26V2"  floating  dead  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Checking  these 
fish,  we  found  that  each  walleye  had 
swallowed  a large  bluegill  which 
lodged  in  its  mouth  and  gill  covers 
and  killed  each  of  the  walleyes. 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Crawford  County 


FIND  HIS  PURSE  TOO? 

While  on  pre-season  patrol  last 
spring,  I came  upon  two  youths 
along  one  of  our  laurel-shrouded 
trout  streams.  One  ducked  down  be- 
hind a log  and  the  other,  carrying 
a cut  pole  and  line,  had  no  place  to 
hide.  While  I was  “writing  up”  the 
one  with  the  pole,  the  other  came 
out  without  any  equipment  and  I 
didn’t  see  him  with  a pole.  I asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  back  there 
and  he  said  he  had  dropped  his 
comb.  I could  see  that  he  could  have 
used  one!  We  came  out  to  the  road 
and  they  started  for  town. 

As  I went  on  up  stream,  the 
“comb  bit”  bugged  me  and  I return- 
ed to  find  a large  comb  with  many 
wraps  of  braided  hne,  a hook  and 
salmon  egg  behind  the  log.  I hur- 
ried down  the  road  until  I came  upon 
the  lads  and  offered  them  a lift  to 
town.  On  the  way,  I showed  the 
comb  to  the  owner.  “$5.00  for  me 
too,  huh?”  he  asked.  Later,  WP  Art 
Herman  was  overheard  to  remark, 
“My  men  will  even  comb  the  brush 
for  a violator” ! 

Walter  M.  Howard 

Special  Waterwoys  Patrolman 

Westmoreland  County 


“HALF  A LOAF’’- 

A retired  couple  from  Washington, 
Pa.,  who  are  staying  at  Shawnee 
Lake  in  a camper,  tried  fishing  the 
Koon  Lake  and  the  wife  had  really 
good  luck.  Mrs.  Regina  Mores,  64, 
hooked  a 24%“'  largemouth  bass 
which  weighed  six  pounds,  14 
ounces.  Ralph  Mores,  68,  her  hus- 
band, didn’t  have  any  luck  at  aU. 

William  E.  Mcllnay 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Bedford  County 


GET  THIS! 

During  the  course  of  a year,  a 
Waterways  Patrolman  will  listen  to 
various  excuses  or  explanations  as 
to  why  an  apprehended  individual 
violated  our  Fish  or  Boat  laws.  Most 
stories  are  old  stuff,  such  as  “I  didn’t 
think  I needed  a license”  etc.  Some 
are  sincere,  and  once  in  awhile  an 
original  is  heard.  One  such  story  I 
was  exposed  to  in  July,  at  Leaser 
Lake,  was  indeed  rare. 

A gentleman  1 checked  had  several 
sunfish  and  bluegills  on  a stringer. 
Also  included  were  two  bass:  a 

largemouth  and  a smallmouth.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  if  he  knew 
what  kind  of  fish  he  had  caught  and 
he  identified  the  two  bass  correctly. 
He  also  replied  that  he  thought  a 
bass  had  to  be  12  inches  to  be  legal. 
Measuring  the  two  bass,  I found  both 
to  be  well  under  9 inches,  the  min- 
imum legal  size.  The  fisherman 
stated  that  he  had  merely  estimated 
their  length.  Noticing  a 12  inch  ruler 
taped  to  his  tackle  box,  1 inquired 
why  he  didn’t  use  that  to  measure 
the  fish.  He  stated  that  he  didn’t  use 
it  because  he  “didn’t  think  it  was  ac- 
curate.” Well,  we  checked  it  and 
found  it  right  on  the  button.  The 
moral  must  be,  “Buy  a ruler  you  can 
trust”! 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 

“SUCKER”? 

On  Saturday,  June  23,  and  on 
Sunday  June  24,  the  second  annual 
Fishing  Derby  was  held  on  the  Clar- 
ion River.  Some  very  nice  catches 
were  reported  at  the  Check  Stations. 
The  largest  catch,  however,  wasn’t 
brought  to  any  of  the  check  stations, 
a “fisherwoman”  took  it  instead  to 
the  Clarion  Community  Hospital 
where  it  measured  72  inches  and  180 
pounds.  She  told  the  hospital  staff 
it  was  a “Sucker”  that  she  had 
hooked  by  the  Clarion  during  the 
derby  and  wanted  the  hook  removed. 
The  sucker?  Her  husband  whom  she 
had  hooked  in  the  elbow  while  cast- 
ing! 

Robert  J.  Cortez, 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clarion  County 


If  You  re  Moving — 

Your  ANGLER  will  be  delayed  if  you 
fail  to  advise  us  in  advance.  Send  us 
both  your  old  and  your  new  address, 
including  both  ZIPcodes. 
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FLY  TYING 


Tying 

a 

Caddis  Pupa 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


photos  by  the  author 


Traditionally,  fly-fishermen  have 
devoted  their  attentions  mainly 
to  the  representation  of  mayflies, 
both  as  nymphs  and  adult  forms, 
and  a census  of  the  average  fly  box 
would  appear  to  confirm  an  empha- 
sis on  the  Ephemeroptera.  Lately, 
however,  anglers  have  rediscovered 
that  trout  hke  to  eat  caddis  larvae, 
cases  and  all,  and  that  sometimes 
the  subtly  twitched  caddis  dry  will 
produce  well  during  a hatch.  But 
of  equal  importance,  and  unfor- 
tunately often  overlooked,  is  the  pu- 
pal stage  of  the  caddis. 

Unlike  mayflies,  caddisflies  under- 
go complete  metamorphosis,  which 
is  to  say  there  are  four  stages  in  their 
life  cycle;  egg,  larva,  pupa  and 
adult.  Pupation  takes  place  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks  to  several 
months,  depending  upon  species, 
and  during  this  time  a dramatic 
transformation  occurs.  Larval  parts 
gradually  change  and  eventually  the 
pupa  begins  to  resemble  the  adult 
with  its  members  carefully  arranged 
to  fit  within  the  pupal  skin. 

When  it  is  ready  to  emerge,  the 
pupa  cuts  an  opening  in  its  case  with 
highly  developed  mandibles  and, 
with  the  aid  of  dorsal  hooks,  it 
crawls  free.  Sometimes  a period  of 
brisk  activity  follows,  in  which  the 


pupa,  now  rid  of  its  encumberance, 
crawls  or  swims  rapidly  about  as  if 
in  preparation  for  its  entry  into  the 
air.  Then  it  swims  to  the  surface 
and  emerges  as  a perfect  insect,  or, 
in  the  case  of  some  species,  crawls 
out  of  the  water  on  a stem  or  on 
whatever  projection  into  the  air  is 
available.  The  former  method  of 
emergence  is  of  interest  to  the  fly- 
fisher  because  the  swimming  pupa 
is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  feeding 
trout.  In  fast  water  the  pupae  may 
be  swept  downstream  considerable 
distances  before  successfully  emerg- 
ing, making  themselves  available  to 
many  fish. 

The  caddisflies  of  the  genus  Rhy- 
acaphila  are  common  in  many  of 
Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams  and 
their  emergence  fits  the  pattern  of 
the  swimming  pupae.  The  adult  in- 
sects of  the  more  familiar  species 
have  brown  wings  and  olive  to  dark 
green  bodies,  giving  reason  for  the 
common  name  designated  them  by 
anglers:  Green  Caddis. 

The  Green  Caddis  Pupa  is  our 
pattern  for  this  month  and  it  em- 
bodies the  use  of  a padded  under- 
body of  stout  green  floss  to  produce 
the  requisite  thickness  and  general 
shape  of  the  prototype,  over  which  is 


wound  a surface  dubbing  of  yellow- 
ish-olive fur.  The  dubbing  fur  may 
be  dyed  rabbit,  angora  yarn  plucked 
from  the  skein,  or  just  about  any 
available  fur  of  proper  coloration. 
When  wet,  the  impression  of  the 
body  color  is  that  of  dark  green  with 
a paler,  translucent  overcast.  The 
long  antennae  are  positioned  over 
the  back,  in  the  pre-emergence  pos- 
ture. The  wing  stubs  are  small, 
broad  hackle  tips  from  a dark,  dun 
gray  hen  neck,  but  ready  substitutes 
may  be  found  in  the  tiny  shoulder 
feathers  of  mallard  wings.  The  ideal 
hook  is  one  of  heavy  wire  and  a wide 
gap,  which  permits  starting  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
curve  of  the  bend  to  produce  an 
arched  body.  Mustad’s  #7957B  is  a 
good  hook  for  this  pattern. 

The  Pupa  should  be  fished  like  a 
nymph,  up  and  across,  or,  across  and 
down,  with  emphasis  on  its  ascent  to 
the  surface.  Often  trout  take  it  as  it 
reaches  the  underside  of  the  surface 
film  and  the  rise  is  readily  seen.  Best 
sizes  for  the  Green  Caddis  Pupa  are 
#12  and  #14  but  the  pattern  may 
be  adapted  to  many  other  species, 
down  to  the  little  microcaddises  in 
sizes  #18  and  #20,  by  varying  the 
body  coloration  from  ohve  through 
dark  and  light  shades  of  brown. 
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To  Tie  A Caddis  Pupa: 


■<  1.  Clamp  a size  #12  or  #14  wet  fly 
hook  in  vise  and  bind  olive  tying  thread  to 
shank  about  Vn  shank  length  behind  eye. 
Half-hitch.  Then  cut  a 6"  strand  each  of 
dark  green  stout  floss  and  pale  green  ribbing 
thread  (nylon  or  cotton).  Place  the  two 
strands  together,  ribbing  thread  underneath, 
and  bind  to  hook  at  tying  thread  tie-in.  Then 
spiral  thread  over  both  to  rear  of  hook  and 
down  around  bend.  Then  spiral  tying  thread 
forward  to  original  tie-in.  Half-hitch. 

2.  Wind  floss  forward  to  build  a tapered,  ► 
rather  heavy  underbody.  Tie  off  as  shown  and 
half -hitch  thread.  Trim  waste  ends. 


◄ 3.  Spiral  thread  to  rear  of  body  and  half- 
hitch.  Then  apply  a moderately  heavy  dubbing 
of  yellowish-olive  fur  to  tying  thread. 


4.  Wind  fur  dubbing  over  underbody  to  ► 
forward  end  of  floss  and  half-hitch. 


◄ 5.  Wind  ribbing  thread  counter-clock- 
wise over  body,  progressively  broadenirtg  the 
segments  from  front  to  rear.  Half-hitch. 


6.  Select  two  dark  dun  gray  hackle  tips  ► 
and  bind  fo  sides  with  free  ends  pointing 
slightly  downward.  Half-hitch. 


M 7.  For  legs,  tie  in  six  to  eight  fibres  from 
a grouse  breast  feather  at  throat  position. 
Legs  should  be  about  as  long  as  body.  For 
antennae,  bind  two  wood  duck  flank  fibres, 
longer  than  body,  to  extend  over  back. 


8.  Apply  a dubbing  of  dark  brown  Hud-  ► 
son  Seal  fur  to  tying  thread  and  build  a 
thorax  tapering  down  to  head.  Pupa  is  com- 
pleted by  whip-finishing  thread  and  applying 
cement  or  lacquer  to  head. 
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Questions 
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Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  G.  L.,  Washington: 

“The  six-cylinder  Chrysler  engine 
in  my  runabout  seems  to  run  very 
hot;  can  I cure  this  by  removing  the 
thermostat?” 

— Absolutely  not.  The  thermostat 
on  the  Chrysler  sixes  is  on  a bypass 
line,  and  if  you  remove  it,  you  will 
get  little  or  no  cooling  water  through 
the  block.  Check  for  a bad  impeller 
in  the  water  pump,  or  possibly 
clogged  cooling  passages  in  the  head. 

essssss? 

From  G.  L.,  Pittsburgh: 

“Why  do  the  river  towboats  flash 
their  spotlights  at  small  boats,  blind- 
ing the  operator?” 

— The  towboat  captain  is  not  try- 
ing to  irritate  you,  but  is  lighting  up 
the  head  of  his  tow  so  that  you  will 
see  it.  There  have  been  a number  of 
fatal  accidents  involving  pleasure 
boats  which  colhded  head-on  with 
barge  tows,  and  the  pilots  frequently 
use  their  carbon  arc  spotlights  to 
give  warning  of  their  approach,  par- 
ticularly if  the  small  boat  does  not 
appear  to  be  keeping  well  clear. 

From  S.  S.,  Wilkes-Barre: 

“What  is  the  right  spark  plug  for 
an  Elgin  outboard  motor  Model  No. 
571-58571 , and  what  is  the  correct 
plug  and  point  gap?” 

— This  engine  was  built  for  Sears 
by  West  Bend  in  1955;  the  correct 
plug  is  the  Champion  H-IO-J,  or  AC 
45L.  Plugs  should  be  gapped  at  0.30 
inch;  points  at  0.20. 

From  V.  E.,  Pittsburgh: 

“Is  there  any  way  to  test  a buoy- 
ant cushion  to  tell  if  it  still  is  ser- 
viceable?” 

— Coast  Guard  specifications  re- 
quire that  approved  cushions  have  a 
positive  buoyancy  of  20  pounds.  Dis- 


regarding the  shght  loss  from  dis- 
placement, you  can  test  them  by 
hanging  a 20-lb.  weight  on  the  cush- 
ion. If  it  floats,  it’s  fine;  if  not,  re- 
place it. 

From  C.  R.  D.,  Trenton,  N.J.: 

“Our  boathouse  on  the  Delaware 
River  is  supported  on  steel  tanks  for 
flotation,  and  one  of  the  tanks  has 
developed  a pinhole  or  two  at  the 
waterline.  Can  you  suggest  a more  or 
less  permanent  repair  that  does  not 
require  drydocking  the  float?” 

— Try  plugging  the  holes  with  self- 
tapping sheet  metal  screws  with  rub- 
ber washers  under  the  heads.  If  nec- 
essary, you  can  use  a sharp  pin 
punch  to  enlarge  the  hole  slightly  to 
give  the  screws  a start. 

•SSSSSSS^ 

From  D.  M.,  Oakmont: 

“I  have  occasionally  found  shells 
resembling  clam  shells  along  the  Al- 
legheny River.  Are  there  any  of  these 
shellfish  living  in  the  river? 

— The  Allegheny,  as  well  as  the 
Ohio  and  many  other  streams  in 
Pennsylvania,  abounds  in  freshwater 
shellfish  of  the  mussel  family.  Most 
of  these  are  small,  with  the  shells 
of  the  adult  generally  less  than  an 
inch  in  length,  but  the  Pearly  Mus- 
sel, Unionidae,  attains  a maximum 
dimension  of  more  than  four  inches. 
We  gathered  a bucket  of  eating-size 
mussels  recently  in  the  mud  behind 
Murphy’s  Island,  and  while  they  are 
somewhat  tougher  and  stronger-tast- 
ing than  their  salt  water  cousins,  they 
are  certainly  edible.  Mussels  are  best 
found  by  wading  in  muddy  shallows, 
feeling  for  a rounded  object  with  a 
sharp  edge  just  at  the  top  of  the 
mud.  According  to  the  old-timers, 
there  used  to  be  a fair-sized  button 
industry  along  the  Allegheny,  for 
which  the  shells  were  harvested  in 
large  quantities. 


From  B.  D.,  Windber: 

“I  recently  replaced  the  old  1 V2- 
hp  motor  on  my  aluminum  fishing 
boat  with  a new  7.5,  and  now  if  I 
am  alone  in  the  boat,  it  rides  with 
the  bow  high  in  the  air.  What  can  I 
do?” 

— Just  buy  a longer  fuel  hose,  so 
you  can  put  the  tank  in  the  bow.  This 
will  trim  the  boat  off  properly,  and 
you’ll  get  much  better  speed  as  a 
bonus. 

iSSSSSSS? 

From  T.  N.  C.,  Harrisburg: 

“Do  you  know  a simple  way  of  tell- 
ing directions  without  a compass?” 

— When  the  sun  is  visible,  an  or- 
dinary wrist  watch  makes  a fine  com- 
pass. Point  the  hour  hand  at  the  sun, 
and  halfway  between  the  hour  hand 
and  twelve  o’clock  will  be  due  south. 
Remember  to  correct  for  standard 
time;  that  is,  if  you  use  this  trick 
during  the  Daylight  Time  months,  as- 
sume that  the  time  is  one  hour  ear- 
lier. At  night,  you  can  see  the  North 
Star,  which  is  the  tail  end  of  the  Lit- 
tle Dipper.  On  very  cloudy  days  or 
nights,  neither  of  these  tricks  will 
work,  but  about  two-thirds  of  the 
time  in  Pennsylvania  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  Southwest  or  West,  and 
this  would  be  worth  a gamble. 

■SSSSSSS^ 

From  C.  M.,  Knox: 

“Is  a kerosene  lantern  legal  for 
a fishing  boat  on  the  Ohio  River  in 
Pennsylvania?” 

— It’s  legal  on  all  navigable  water 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  all 
Pennsylvania  waters,  provided  the 
boat  is  of  such  design  that  perma- 
nent, fixed  navigation  lights  are  im- 
practical. On  the  Ohio,  I would  also 
advise  carrying  a good  flashlight,  to 
be  shown  if  a towboat  or  other 
powered  vessel  is  approaching  and 
apparently  does  not  see  the  lantern. 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania's  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
. . . at  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


News  from 

“Paradise” 

The  Paradise  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, Lancaster  County,  has 
some  interesting  and  innovative 
things  about  its  two  nurseries  that 
make  them  newsworthy.  For  exam- 
ple, the  name  of  the  club  itself,  al- 
though oriented  to  local  geography, 
seems  ideal  for  the  purpose  of  any 
cooperative  nursery  which  is  to  help 
a given  body  of  water  turn  into  a 
fisherman’s  “paradise.” 

Aside  from  the  esthetic,  there  are 
some  practical  issues  to  discuss.  For 
example.  Nursery  #1  is  a 20'  x 70' 
pond  enclosed  by  solid  concrete 
walls.  Inside  the  enclosure  are  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  tiny  springs  bub- 
bling the  sand  over  the  entire  bot- 
tom. Needless  to  say,  water  condi- 
tions are  nearly  perfect  with  a con- 
stant 52°  temperature. 

Screening  would  seem  to  be  a 
problem  for  such  a broad  area,  but 
not  so  .A  framework  of  carefully 
jointed  pipes  provides  the  support  for 
the  wire  mesh  and  the  entire  1400 
square  feet  are  covered  as  needed. 

Nursery  #1  is  located  on  land 
leased  from  Jonas  F.  King.  The  farm 
is  operated  by  Elam  Petersheim  who 
helps  feed  the  trout  and  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  on  their  well-being. 
This,  of  course,  adds  another  note 
of  cooperation  to  the  project. 

The  Paradise  Sportsmen  have  oper- 
ated this  nursery  for  three  years  and 
expected  to  stock  about  3,000  fish  for 
the  1973  season.  Stocking  is  done  in 
Belmont  Run  and  feeder  streams  to 
it.  Additional  fish  are  placed  in  some 
of  the  tributaries  to  the  Pequea 
Creek. 

Initial  success  prompted  the  club 
members  to  seek  approval  for  con- 
struction of  a holdover  area  early  in 
1972.  Work  on  Nursery  #2  was  sim- 
plified when  a water  source  on  the 
farm  of  Jonas  King  became  avail- 


able. This  site,  incidentally,  is  about 
five  miles  from  Nursery  #1  on  an- 
other King  property.  Circular  cement 
enclosures  were  available,  complete 
with  outlet  controls.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  add  the  holdover  trout. 
These  cement  structures  had  been 
built  apparently  a number  of  years 
ago  to  contain  springs  and  control 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  farm. 
Although  not  the  conventional 
straight  and  narrow  raceway,  they 
work  well  for  the  holdover  fish. 

And  at  Nursery  #2  there  is  an 
unique  addition  to  the  work  force — 
a golden  retriever,  who  seems  to 
have  more  than  a casual  interest  in 
the  fish.  The  dog  circles  the  im- 
pounded water,  watching  the  darting 
trout,  occasionally  dipping  a tenta- 
tive paw  under  the  surface.  It  wasn’t 
a positive  fact,  but  there  was  an  al- 
lusion to  using  the  dog  at  “roundup” 
time,  when  the  fish  were  being 
seined  for  stocking.  Although  the 
animal  seemed  quite  friendly,  there’s 
no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  it  could 
discourage  a variety  of  predators  that 
might  have  an  interest  in  the  nur- 
sery after  sundown.  The  dog  is  a 
resident  of  the  farm  and  the  second 
nursery  is  only  a short  distance  from 
the  buildings. 

Ingenuity  seems  to  be  the  trade 
mark  of  the  Paradise  Sportsmen,  dis- 
played in  their  pipe  work  at  Nursery 
#1,  the  conversion  of  the  enclosed 
springs  at  #2,  and  finally  in  their 
stocking  equipment.  A converted 
milk  cooler,  equipped  with  an  air 
blower,  serves  their  transportation 
tank  requirements. 

One  of  the  pet  projects  for  the 
Paradise  Sportsmen  is  a Fish  Day 
for  youngsters  set  up  on  Belmont 
Run.  According  to  our  guide,  Everett 
Rapp,  former  club  president,  last 
year  279  young  anglers  participated 
in  the  event.  The  derby  was  well- 
organized  with  catches  limited  to 
three  trout  per  angler,  prizes,  and  a 
time  limit  of  four  hours.  In  addition 
to  the  fishing,  the  club  provided  a 


meal  for  the  young  fishermen  which 
seems  almost  as  monumental  a task 
as  raising  the  trout  for  the  children 
to  catch.  Anyway,  Everett  said  it 
was  a success  and  it  wouldn’t  be  the 
last  one. 

Going  back  to  basics:  The  trout 
are  fed  a regular  daily  diet  of  pel- 
lets with  a venison  supplement  three 
times  a week.  This  balance  works 
well  and  the  trout  show  a good 
growth  rate.  The  venison  issue 
seemed  a bit  unusual  in  the  sense 
of  the  steady  supply.  Lancaster 
County  is  not  in  the  heart  of  deer 
country;  but  apparently  there  are 
enough  around  so  that  between  do- 
nations and  road  kills,  a supply  of 
venison  is  maintained. 

Money  is  no  problem  for  the  club. 
Donations,  from  parents,  business 
men,  and  others,  support  the  costs  of 
Fish  Day.  In  similar  fashion,  the 
maintenance  and  feeding  programs 
are  handled  with  some  added  support 
from  dues,  block  shoots,  and  the  like. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  going  well 
for  the  Paradise  Sportsmen  until  this 
past  summer  when  even  the  sugges- 
tive connotation  of  their  club  name 
couldn’t  prevent  some  serious  trouble. 
The  Number  1 nursery  was  covered 
with  over  two  feet  of  water  from 
excessive  rains.  This  was  considered 
to  be  a worse  flood  for  the  immediate 
area  than  the  Agnes  mess  of  a year 
ago.  Approximately  1,500  of  the 
club’s  2,200  fingerlings  were  lost. 

But  the  Paradise  Sportsmen  are 
not  out  of  business  and  will  survive 
as  other  cooperatives  have,  facing 
similar  and  worse  tragedies  to  both 
facilities  and  fish. 


Want  to  Make  Friends? 

The  only  way  some  of  your  pals  will 
ever  hear  of  the  ANGLER  is  if  you  tell 
them  about  it.  Better  yet,  send  us  S2.00, 
their  name,  addre.ss,  and  ZlPtode.  ^Ve’ll 
send  them  the  .ANGLER  for  twelse 
months  and  it  will  make  you  a friend 
for  life. 
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JAMES  CUTHBERTSON,  of  Kane,  caught  this  33-inch,  12Vi-pound  walleye  in  November 
72  from  the  Allegheny  River.  He  used  spinning  gear  and  a minnow  and  earned  a Senior 
Citation  for  his  catch. 


A.  DAVID  RILEY,  14,  of  Gettysburg,  with 
his  nice  19-inch,  1-pound  rainbow  trout 
taken  from  Waynesboro  Reservoir,  Adams 
County,  last  April.  He  used  spinning 
tackle  and  a nightcrawler. 


11  year  old,  SANDRA  SNYDER,  Palmer- 
ton,  holds  this  beauty — a 19-inch,  3Vi- 
pound  brook  trout  caught  in  the  Lehigh 
River,  Carbon  County.  She  was  using  spin- 
ning tackle  and  worms. 


This  young  lady,  LISA  STEPANSKI,  9,  of 
Millersburg,  holds  her  catch — a 20l.'i-inch, 
214 -pound  channel  catfish,  taken  from 
Wiconisco  Cr.  on  a nightcrawler.  She 
also  earned  a Junior  Citation. 


MARLIN  NEIDLINGER,  Grantville, 
caught  these  trout  while  fishing  the  Yel- 
low Breeches — a 26-inch  brown  trout  and 
a 1814 -inch,  2% -pound  brook  trout.  The 
brookie  earned  him  a Senior  Citation. 


BOB  FOGLE,  14,  Selinsgrove,  gets  help 
to  hold  this  28-nch,  12-pound  carp  he 
caught  while  fishing  Penns  Creek  in 
Snyder  County  last  April.  He  received  a 
Junior  Citation  for  the  catch. 


BRADLEY  MARTIN,  12,  of  York,  is 
shown  with  a string  of  eight  brook  trout  I! 
(10%  to  18  inches)  from  Shohola  Lake  in  l 
May.  He  earned  a Junior  Citation  for  the  j •: 
18-inch,  214 -pounder. 


A FISHING  FEATURE  FOR 


I FISHERMEN  FROM  FISHERMEN 


%i^FI  S HWALES 
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This  young  angler,  BILL  GATZY,  13,  of 
Pittsburgh,  proudly  holds  his  25Vi-inch, 
5-pound  walleye  caught  in  Pymatuning 
Lake  with  a nightcrawler  as  bait.  Another 
Junior  Citation  winner. 


LENNY  KATO,  11,  of  Jessup,  holds  his 
32-inch,  11% -pound  walleye  taken  from 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  November,  72. 
He  took  the  prize  using  a rapala  lure. 
Lenny  received  a Junior  Citation. 


A Shamokin  angler,  PERRY  DILLI- 
PLANE,  caught  these  brook  trout  while 
fishing  Clinton  County’s  Fishing  Creek: 
an  1814 -inch,  414 -pounder,  and  a 1814- 
inch,  414 -pounder;  both  were  Citation  fish. 


Angler,  JOHN  S.  TUBBS,  of  Bethlehem, 
holds  his  28% -inch,  614 -pound  rainbow 
trout  taken  on  a nightcrawler  from  Aqu- 
ashicola  Creek  in  Monroe  County.  He  re- 
ceived a Senior  Citation. 


SCOTT  SINGER,  16,  of  Downingtown, 
holds  his  beauty — an  18% -inch,  214- 
pound  brook  trout  caught  in  Brandywine 
Cr.,  Chester  Co.,  on  a minnow.  He  made 
the  catch  in  April  and  earned  a Citation. 


DAVID  PERRIER,  of  Sellersville,  happily 
shows  his  31% -inch,  714 -pound  musky 
taken  from  Beltzville  Reservoir  last  Jan- 
uary using  a tipup  and  minnow.  He  re- 
ceived a Husky  Musky  Hon.  Mention. 


STEPHEN  BODONV,  12.  of  North  Hills, 
Pa.  shows  his  34-incli,  914-p<5und  musky 
taken  in  Beltzville  Lake  last  June.  He  used 
spinning  gear  and  a minnow  and  earned 
a Husky  Musky  Honorable  Mention. 
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Leaky  Boots 

continued  from  page  5 

(A.B.C.)  American  Bowling  Congress 
and  most  bowlers  do  not  travel  but  a 
short  distance  to  bowl  except,  per- 
haps once  yearly  for  an  annual  tour- 
nament, and  all  equipment  may  be 
secured  at  the  bowling  lanes.  If  a 
bowler  chooses  to  have  his  own 
equipment  he  may  purchase  same  for 
$50.00  or  less. 

Many  fishermen  travel  an  average 
of  10  to  50  miles  weekly  to  fish  and 
may  have  an  investment  of  $50.00  to 
$200.00  in  equipment  plus  his  fish- 
ing license  and  perhaps  a boat  too. 

Guy  W.  Hummel 
Sunbury 

Our  Leaky  Boots  column  gives  our 
readers  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, “get  it  off  their  chest,”  just  as 
you’ve  done  here.  I don’t  really  believe 
our  “Williamsportite”  intended  to  “harm” 
any  other  sport.  He  merely  picked  one  at 
random,  at  least  I think  he  did. 

At  any  rate,  the  Fish  Commission,  its 
programs,  its  staff  and  field  officers  have 
also  been  criticized  on  the  ANGLER’S 
pages.  And  we  would  be  rather  small  and 
not  so  very  great  if  we  failed  to  allow  our 
readers  this  privilege.  Ed. 

FROM  US? 

I wonder  how  many  times  sports- 
men stop  to  think  where  the  “anti- 
everything”  people  get  their  motiva- 
tion and  ideas. 

On  the  opening  day  of  trout  sea- 
son 1973,  I was  fishing  a section  of 
the  Donegal  Springs  stream  in  Lan- 
caster County.  On  both  sides  of  me, 
within  eyesight,  I counted  12  other 
fishermen.  As  opening  time  ap- 
proached, one  fellow  started  to  fish 
before  opening  time,  then  the  fellow 
next  to  him  started.  Seeing  this,  all 
the  other  fishermen  in  sight  started 
fishing.  After  all  12  fishermen  started 
fishing,  I checked  my  watch  and  it 
said  5 minutes  till  starting  time! 

Could  it  be  that  the  “anti-every- 
thing”  people  get  motivation  and 
ideas  from  us  so  called  sportsmen? 

Bob  Bailey 

Elizabethtown 

Could  be.  Bob,  could  be!  Ed. 


MOVING? 

If  so,  let  us  know  in  advance. 
We  need  both  your  old  and  new 
addresses — with  zip  codes. 


WANT  TO  SWAP  MAPS? 

Some  years  ago  you  published  a 
series  of  county  maps,  complete  in 
all  details,  showing  secondary  roads, 
swamps,  all  streams,  woods,  etc.  . . 
some  very  fine  maps.  As  these  maps 
are  long  out  of  print,  I find  that  I 
do  not  have  maps  for  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Specifically,  I need  maps 
for;  Mercher,  Crawford,  Erie  and 
Venango  Counties.  I have  extras  for 
the  following  counties:  Snyder-Un- 
ion.  Potter,  Butler,  Forest-Warren, 
Bedford,  Tioga,  Somerset,  Lycoming, 


Bradford,  Blair-Cambria,  Hunting- 
don, Fulton-Franklin,  Centre,  Juniata- 
Mifflin-Perry,  Cameron-Elk  (2  extra 
copies),  Clinton  (3  extra  copies). 
Possibly  other  fishermen  in  the  state 
have  the  copies  that  I need,  and  are 
short  the  ones  I have  as  surplus. 
Could  you  publish  this  request,  and 
see  if  they  want  an  outright  swap? 

Fred  Brockway 

289  S.  Buhl  Farm  Drive 

Sharon,  Pa.  16146 

Readers  are  advised  to  correspond  di- 
rectly with  Mr.  Brockway.  Ed. 
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Snake  is  no  exception. 

Found  in  swampy  areas  along  the 
shores  of  ponds,  lakes  and  streams 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  Natrix 
sipedon  feeds  on  fish,  frogs,  and 
other  cold  blooded  creatures.  The 
combination  of  a general  dislike  for 
snakes,  and  limited  knowledge  of  the 
water  snake’s  piscatorial  appetite, 
have  led  to  the  demise  of  many. 

To  watch  a snake,  any  snake, 
crawl  or  swim,  one  is  deceived  into 
believing  the  reptile  is  traveling  at 
great  speed.  This  is  largely  due  to 
an  optical  illusion  created  by  the 
long,  flowing  body,  and  the  skin  pat- 
tern. It  is  doubtful  that  the  water 
snake  can  crawl  faster  than  one  mile 
per  hour  with  its  swimming  speed 


O “A' 

ers  are  more  of  a staple.  One  study 
revealed  that  the  water  snake  actual- 
ly benefits  trout  populations  by  feed- 
ing extensively  on  “miller’s  thumbs”, 
the  small  freshwater  sculpins  that 
eat  trout  eggs.  By  ridding  waterways 
of  dead  or  diseased  individuals,  Nat- 
rix also  serves  to  reduce  the  spread 
of  disease  and  acts  as  a general  scav- 
enger. 

The  average  size  water  snake  mea- 
sures about  3V2  feet  in  length  and 
makes  a formidable  apponent  when 
cornered  or  angered.  If  its  strike  is 
successful,  the  jaws  are  strong 
enough  to  draw  blood.  This  may 
cause  for  unwarranted  panic  since  it 
is  frequently  confused  with  the  poi- 
sonous water  moccasin  of  the  South 
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vania  counties.  This  red-bellied  snake 
has  two  rows  of  round,  black  spots 
and  dark  blotches  on  its  back. 

Water  snakes  hunt  by  day  or  night 
and  restrict  their  activities  to  a small 
home  territory.  They  are  frequently 
surprised  while  sunning  themselves 
in  branches  over  water  or  on  logs  or 
stumps.  In  winter  they  crawl  under- 
ground to  hibernate,  occasionally 
sharing  winter  quarters  with  other 
kinds  of  serpents. 

All  in  all,  the  water  snake  is  sel- 
dom given  a fair  deal.  It's  ecological 
activities  do  no  harm  to  gamefish 
populations  and  in  some  cases  are 
actually  of  benefit.  Keep  this  in  mind 
next  time  you  cross  paths  with  one. 
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i When  cornered  or  angered,  the  water  snake 
I can  deliver  a bite  that  draws  blood. 

I It  is  non-yenomous,  however, 

and  is  seldom  cause  for  more  than 
normal  concern. 
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Motker  Nature  s A 

Grand  Old  Lady 

Let's  1 earn  to  live  witL  Ler  . . . and  ourselves 


As  we  approach  the  Holiday  Season,  it  is  a common  practice  to  reflect  on  the  past  year  . . . ac- 
complishments,  failures,  and  those  in-between  gray  areas,  indefinable  as  either.  Looking  back 
on  the  108th  year  of  Fish  Commission  operation,  the  record  shows  many  accomplishments  in 
providing  fishermen  and  boaters  with  countless  hours  of  outdoor  recreation  and  the  enhancement 
of  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  only  for  those  of  us  here  today,  but  for  future  gener- 
ations. 

The  record  fails  to  show  as  graphically,  however,  the  frustrations,  the  unsolved  goals— both 
present  and  long-range— that  characterized  this  particular  year.  It  was  a year  of  trying  to  recover 
from,  and  then  protect  our  sti'eams,  in  the  wake  of  floods,  not  only  of  1972,  but  1973,  as  well. 
“Stream  Restoration”  projects  made  it  obvious  that  the  term  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  all 
people. 

At  this  point,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  can  enjoy  living  in  this  world  unless  he  can 
accept  its  imperfection.  He  must  also  know  and  admit  that  he  is  part  of  that  imperfection;  that 
all  mortals  are  imperfect,  and  that  it  would  be  childish  to  allow  these  imperfections  to  destroy 
all  his  hope  and  desire  to  live  . . . and  to  live  better. 

Nature  is  older  than  man— and  she  is  still  far  from  perfect.  Her  summers  do  not  always  start 
promptly  on  June  21st.  Her  bugs  and  beetles,  and  other  insects,  often  go  beyond  her  obvious  in- 
tentions, devouring  the  leaves  and  buds  with  which  she  has  adorned  the  countryside.  When  the 
land  has  remained  too  dry,  for  too  long,  she  sends  relieving  rains;  but  frequently  they  come  in  tor- 
rents so  violent  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Over  the  years,  however.  Nature  keeps  going 
about  her  business,  in  her  own  imperfect  way,  and  the  result,  in  spite  of  her  many  mistakes,  is  a 
continuing  miracle! 

It  would  be  folly  for  man  to  seek  to  do  better.  Perhaps  we  can  take  heart  in  setting  goals  to 
go  along  in  our  imperfect  ways;  making  our  mistakes  while  doing  what  we  think  is  right,  as  we 
are  given  insight,  in  trying  to  work  loith  Nature  . . . not  against  her. 

In  the  meantime,  may  the  Holidays  bring  you  the  warm  feelings  that  we  have  experienced  rid- 
ing out  that  rough  and  bewildering— but  beautiful  and  exciting  storm  we  call  “Life”] 
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FISBIire  OUTLOOS 

By~m  Stan  Faulakowieh 


GET  THAT  TACKLE  OUT! 

Far  from  being  over — 
some  fishing  seasons 
are  just  beginning! 

December  is  a month  for  reminiscing.  Sitting 
around  after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  your  thoughts 
drift  back  to  fishing  trips  of  the  past  . . . both  good 
and  bad. 

How  about  the  day  when  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong?  The  wind  was  from  the  wrong  direction,  the 
motor  wasn’t  working  right  and,  to  top  it  off,  a sud- 
den summer  squall  drenched  you  to  the  skin  and  the 
rain  gear  was  in  the  trunk  of  the  car  ...  no  fish 
either! 

The  next  trip  paid  up  for  it  though.  That  long 
forgotten  rehc  of  a lure,  dug  from  some  hidden  cor- 
ner of  the  tackle  box,  worked  like  magic.  On  each 
cast  every  smallmouth  in  the  pool  lunged  at  the  lure 
as  if  he  were  after  his  last  meal.  The  lure  was  then 
cleaned  and  given  a place  of  honor  in  the  tackle  box; 
but  then  it  never  worked.  No  matter  how  hard  you 
used  it,  only  a few  riffle-snifflers  would  make  a half- 
hearted pass  at  it. 

Remember  the  baffled,  “fight-back-the-tears”  look 
on  the  face  of  your  young  son  when  his  first  real  hve 
Coho  suddenly  burst  from  the  water,  ripped  the  lure 
from  the  line  and  plunged  into  the  deep,  leaving  a 
bewdldered  young  fighter  with  a frayed  line  and  a 
broken  heart?  He  came  out  of  it  pretty  good  though. 
A friendly  pat  and  a reminder  that  there  were  other 
fish  to  be  caught  was  all  that  it  took.  And,  hke  all 
youth,  the  disappointments  of  the  past  are  soon  for- 
gotten when  the  pleasures  of  the  future  parade  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

Then  there’s  that  never-to-be-forgotten,  shiny-eyed, 
crinkle-faced  smile  that  graced  that  same  youngster’s 
face  when  the  net  was  finally  slipped  under  the  belly 
of  the  glistening  shad  that  had  tired  his  arms.  That 
mighty  battler  from  the  sea  had  splashed  and  jumped 
. . . it  looked  hke  he’d  never  give  up.  A quick  picture, 
a nudge  with  the  net,  and  the  silvery  beauty  drifted 
into  the  current  and  headed  upstream  on  its  spawn- 
ing ritual. 


Fishing,  hke  many  other  sports,  is  a chahenge.  The 
weekend  golfer  has  a good  day  when  his  drives  are 
long  and  true.  The  approach  shots  hit  the  green  with 
amazing  regularity  and  putts  drop  in  as  if  they  had 
eyes.  “Nothing  to  it,”  figures  the  golfer,  “I’ve  really 
got  it  made.”  Next  day  it’s  a different  story.  His  drives 
either  hook  to  the  rough  or  shce  out  of  bounds.  The 
approach  shots  dribble  a few  yards  or  take  off  hke 
they  were  jet  propelled.  Putts  stop  dead  or  run  hke  a 
scared  rabbit. 

The  angler  too  has  his  problems.  Lures  or  baits  that 
took  fish  hke  crazy  one  day,  fail  to  work  at  ah  the 
next  time  out.  Mother  Nature  has  provided  a built-in 
guarantee  that  you  just  can’t  “fish  out”  a body  of 
water.  If  we  were  able  to  catch  all  the  fish  we  wanted, 
every  time  out,  soon  there  wouldn’t  be  any  fish  left. 
Besides  that,  it  would  soon  become  pretty  dull.  That’s 
what  fishing  is  ah  about. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  December’s  fishing? 
Good!  There  are  several  species  that  hit  well  during 
this  month. 

The  opening  of  the  Winter  Trout  Season  on  Decem- 
ber 1st  wiU  see  most  of  the  trout  lakes  and  ponds 
freshly  stocked  and  they  are  certain  to  have  plenty 
of  hold-over  trout.  Salmon  eggs  and  corn  seem  to 
work  best  before  the  winter  freeze-up  comes.  Check 
your  Fisherman’s  Guide*  for  lakes  and  ponds  near 
you  that  have  trout  in  them.  *Copy  sent  free  upon 
request. 

Chain  pickerel  fishing  up  in  the  northeastern  coun- 
ties is  just  getting  good  now.  The  Lehigh  River  in  the 
Allentown  section  is  picking  up  too.  For  pickerel,  try 
live  minnows,  3 to  4-inch  size,  or  lures  that  resemble 
minnows.  Small  3-inch  rebels  and  rapalas  work  hke 
a charm. 

Walleye  fishing  in  all  the  major  rivers  and  in  the 
bigger  lakes  is  exceptional  in  December,  before  the 
ice  comes.  Here’s  when  jigs  come  into  their  own.  Size 
2/0  or  3/0  with  a quarter  ounce  head  in  sohd  white, 
solid  yellow,  or  combinations,  are  hard  to  beat.  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake,  in  Crawford  County,  is  one  lake  that  is 
outstanding  for  December  walleye  fishing. 

As  an  added  bonus,  most  of  the  larger  lakes  and 
all  of  the  rivers  have  muskellunge  in  them.  Fishing 
for  walleyes,  you  just  might  happen  to  tie  into  a 
husky  specimen.  The  same  techniques  and  lures  that 
take  walleye  will  also  take  the  musky. 

The  Falmouth  area  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Berwick  area  (on  the  North  Branch)  turn  into  first 
class  fishing  areas  this  month. 
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YOU  Can  Solve  The  Litter  Problem ! 


by  Peggy  Lou  Deily 


Photos:  Donovan  R.  Deily 

For  centuries  men  have  been  enjoying  the  pecu- 
liar joys  known  only  to  anglers.  Anyone  reading 
this  in  the  Angler  knows  the  thrills  of  which  1 speak; 
no  more  needs  to  be  said. 

Everyone  is  concerned  with  the  deadly  effect  of 
industrial  pollution  on  our  waterways;  it  is  a great 
problem  and  I wholeheartedly  support  working  for 
immediate  solutions. 

I want  to  call  attention,  however,  to  another 
source  of  “pollution” — the  indhidual  fisherman  and 
his  litter.  This  type  of  contamination  does  not  cause 
a sudden  mammoth  fish  kill,  nor  does  it  ever  pro- 
voke a protest  march  to  the  seat  of  government.  But 
more  serious- than  that,  it  puts  an  immediate  halt  to 
fishing  privileges  when  it  alienates  the  landowner. 
No  Trespassing  signs  appear  where  owners  previ- 
ously welcomed  fishermen.  Seldom  do  the  signs  give 
the  reason  for  the  closing,  but  asking  “Why?",  gen- 
erally reveals  the  same  reason;  the  inconsiderate  ac- 
tions of  fishermen. 

Fortunately,  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  rel- 
atively simple.  Each  of  us  can  carry  a trash  bag 
along  for  our  own  and,  on  the  way  home,  fill  it  with 
litter  left  behind  by  others  less  concerned. 
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JUST  ASK! 

It  takes  a real  dedicated  group  of 
men  to  do  the  things  that  your  Fish 
Commission  has  done  to  further  the 
sport  of  fishing.  You  probably  have 
a lot  of  good  publications  that  I’ve 
never  heard  of — a list  sent  to  me 
would  help.  I’d  like  to  request  two 
right  now — namely,  “Pennsylvania 
Fishes”  and  “Fisherman’s  Guide”.  I 
saw  these  two  mentioned  in  past  pub- 
lications of  the  “Pennsylvania  An- 
gler.” 

George  J.  Voelker 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Your  list  of  publications  available  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  on 
its  way,  George.  Readers  desiring  a list 
should  direct  their  requests  to:  “Publi- 
cations,” Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Ed. 

WELL  PLEASED- 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  send  for  a 
Junior  Citation  for  my  son.  The  land- 
ing of  this  beauty,  in  a most  beauti- 
ful lake  and  setting,  was  all  due  to 
the  hard  work  and  good  thinking  of 
this  state’s  finest  Commission.  Beltz- 
ville  is  not  only  great  for  fishing,  but 
it’s  also  a great  place  to  be;  well- 
patrolled,  with  fine  facilities. 

Thank  you,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  you  have  made  me  and 
my  son  Stephen  very  happy. 

Bob  Bodony 
North  Hills 

That’s  our  business.  Bob,  making  fish- 
ermen happy.  Of  course,  now  and  then 
some  unthinking  clod  tosses  a beer  can 
into  Beltzville,  and  W.  P.  Fritz  Ohlsen 
gets  meaner  than  Mean  Joe  Green!  We 
hope  Stephen  enjoyed  his  picture  in  our 
last  issue.  Ed. 

DON’T  MISS  IT- 

I am  writing  to  let  everyone  know 
how  much  help  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s  Waterways  Patrol- 
men can  be  in  planning  a fishing  trip. 
I live  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  and 
back  in  March  my  father  and  I de- 


cided we  would  hke  to  fish  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake. 

Not  knowing  where  we  could  stay, 
or  where  to  get  bait,  or  anything  else, 
I wrote  a letter  to  the  local  waterways 
patrolman,  Warren  L.  Beaver,  of 
Linesville.  I received  a letter  from 
him  answering  all  my  questions.  He 
sent  us  maps  of  the  lake  and  marked 
the  ‘hot’  fishing  spots  for  us.  Our 
trip  of  364  miles  to  Pymatuning  was 
made  very  enjoyable  by  Mr.  Beaver. 

Anyone  who  has  never  been  to  Py- 
matuning is  surely  missing  some- 
thing. I am  already  planning  for  next 
May  and  that  great  walleye  fishing. 
Thanks  again  to  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Beaver. 

Cedric  L.  Sherk 
Lebanon 

That’s  Beaver,  all  right!  Ed. 

NO  LITTLE  ONES! 

I am  an  avid  fisherman  and  I 
catch  my  share  of  gamefish,  includ- 
ing trout  and  pike,  but  I would  like  to 
see  a few  more  articles  on  catfish.  I 
fish  the  Allegheny  River  near  Kittan- 
ning and  only  keep  “catties”  2 foot  or 
better.  Also,  I would  enjoy  hearing 
from  anyone  who  shares  my  enthusi- 
asm for  these  big  fish. 

William  C.  Quick 
Blairsville 

Lots  of  us  share  your  “enthusiasm,” 
Bill,  but  not  your  good  fortune!  Ed. 


NOT  HERE- 

Do  you  have  a color  chart  or  book 
with  all  aquatic  insect  life  and  if  so, 
how  much?  Do  you  know  where  I 
can  buy  same? 

Louis  T.  ViSH 
Coraopolis 

Sorry,  Louis,  we  have  no  such  chart  or 
book  but  I understand  the  Cortland  Line 
Co.  has  something  on  that  order — write  to 
them.  Two  other  good  works  are  Ernest 
Schwiebert’s  “Matching  the  Hatch”  and 
“Nymphs.”  If  your  local  book  store  does 
not  have  them  in  stock,  ask  them  to  order 
them  for  you.  Ed. 


GOOD  ADVICE! 

I have  some  advice  for  the  people 
who  write  in  and  complain  about  the 
boating  articles:  “If  you  don’t  like 
the  boating  articles.  Don’t  Read 
Them!” 

Anthony  F.  Santangelo 
Norristown 

That’s  fair  enough,  Tony!  Ed. 


JUST  THREE  TIMES? 

My  dad  and  I went  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River  fishing  for  carp  about 
three  times  this  year  and  we  had  good 
catches  every  time  in  the  20  and  30 
inch  groups.  I thought  I would  like 
one  citation  this  year  so  I am  sending 
this  one.  The  picture  isn’t  too  good 
for  your  magazine  but  I am  enclosing 
it  for  you  to  see. 

Since  my  younger  brother  was 
playing  little  league  this  year,  and 
my  dad  and  I helped  coach  a team, 
we  were  tied  up  so  we  didn’t  get  to 
fish  as  much  as  we  would  have  liked. 

Dale  L.  Reichert 
Hanover 

Watch  it.  Dale!  Can  you  imagine  how 
rusty  you’d  get  if  you  attended  baU  prac- 
tice only  three  times  a year?  Back  to  the 
river!  Ed. 


WON’T  HURT  ABIT! 

I am  writing  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clark 
Worley’s  “No  Cookbook  Either!”  The 
Angler  is  truly  a man’s  book  but 
donating  one  small  section  to  a recipe 
for  the  woman  would  not  in  any  way 
hurt  the  men  or  magazine.  After  all, 
some  of  our  best  chefs  are  men. 

Louise  Williams 
Newtown  Square 

We’ll  buy  that,  Louise!  To  prove  it, 
we’re  printing  George  Dolnack’s  favorite 
fish  pickling  recipe  below.  George  offered 
it  in  response  to  reader  Richard  Wieden- 
heft’s  plea  in  our  July  issue.  Ed. 

Pickled  Fish 

3 herring  (any  similar  sized  fish  will 
do) 

Soak  in  cold  water  16  to  24  hours, 
changing  the  water  once. 

Remove  skin  and  large  bones,  (smal- 
ler bones  will  dissolve) 

Cut  into  2"  pieces. 

Slice  6 medium  onions. 

Place  in  jars,  layer  of  fish,  layer  of 
onions,  until  about  an  inch  from 
top  of  jar. 

Fill  jar  with  brine  and  cap.  Let  stand 
about  4 days  before  eating. 

Brine 

1 Vz  cup  wine  vinegar 
1 cup  brown  sugar 
1 cup  water 
1 medium  bay  leaf 
3 peppercorns 

Boil  for  20  minutes.  Let  cool  before 
pouring  into  jars. 

(Makes  about  2 quarts) 

George  Dolnack 
Downingtown 
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SURE  irs  WORKING! 

Just  the  other  morning  I took  my 
boy  to  the  Canoe  Creek  Dam  to  do 
some  trout  fishing.  We  spent  several 
hours  of  just  relaxing  and  talking. 
We  met  some  other  friends  there  and 
it  was  an  enjoyable  time — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  fish  weren’t  co- 
operating. 

I hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
restock  this  small  dam  with  trout 
from  time  to  time.  I’ve  heard  so 
many  good  comments  from  people 
who  visit  this  dam.  It’s  a pleasure  to 
be  able  to  take  my  youngsters,  and 
my  dad  too,  to  a place  where  we  are 
sure  there  are  trout — even  if  they  are 
smarter  than  we  are! 

Then  too,  I would  like  to  comment 
about  fishing  at  Glendale  Dam  at 
Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park.  I have 
caught  some  nice  bass  there,  but  it 
seems  that  the  major  fishing  there  is 
for  pike  or  muskies.  After  that,  the 
main  fishing  must  be  catfish  and 
bluegiUs.  I’m  not  against  fishing  for 
either  of  these,  but  the  catfish  there 
seem  to  get  only  ten  inches  or  so  and 
that  is  about  all.  The  larger  bluegills 
seem  too  far  and  in  between.  Maybe 
my  fishing  ability  is  catching  up  with 
me.  Huh? 

I’ve  wondered  if  this  dam  is  turn- 
ing out  as  planned  or  not.  If  it  is.  I’ll 
just  have  to  be  content  and  go  hunt- 
ing the  fish  wherever  they  are.  I camp 
at  Prince  Gallitzin  often  and  I’m 
going  to  become  an  expert  on  its  fish- 
ing before  I reach  100  years  old. 
I’ve  got  60  to  go.  Thanks  for  reading 
this. 

Louis  K.  Stahl 

Altoona 

Yep,  it’s  working  out  as  planned,  but 
unless  catfish  and  bluegills  are  harvested 
— ^and  we  really  mean  harvested — they  can 
very  quickly  over-populate  a lake  and  be- 
come stunted.  Catch  them.  Keep  them. 
Cook  them!  Oh,  for  a mess  of  10  inch 
catfish!  Try  them  fried  crisp— they’re 
delicious.  Ed. 

JITTERRUGGERS  BEWARE! 

At  11:00  p.m.,  August  8,  1973, 
while  bass  fishing  on  the  Allegheny 
River  at  Parker,  I was  using  a jit- 
terbug when  suddenly  I had  a hard 
strike.  Knowing  it  was  a big  fish,  I 
set  the  hook  hard.  The  fish  took  off 
toward  the  middle  of  the  river.  I man- 
aged to  turn  him,  being  careful  not 
to  lose  him.  Up  and  down  the  river 
he  went.  Then,  all  of  a sudden,  he 
broke  water.  Then  I realized  I hooked 
a grandaddy  smallmouth,  or  maybe 


a state  record.  While  playing  the 
fish  with  caution,  all  kinds  of  things 
were  going  through  my  mind.  I was 
praying  I wouldn’t  lose  him  . . . win- 
ning fish  contests  . . . setting  records! 
I could  even  imagine  him  stuffed  on 
my  wall.  I finally  played  the  fish  to 
the  net,  and  all  I could  see  was  the 
white  belly,  and  he  was  big.  All  of 
this  happened  in  the  dark,  with  the 
flashlight  in  my  back  pocket.  I man- 
aged to  get  the  fish  to  shore,  a safe 
distance  from  the  water.  And  now, 
for  the  moment  of  truth,  I shined  the 
flashlight  on  the  fish.  To  my  shock 
and  surprise,  it  was  a 27"  CARP!  I 
had  to  check  the  fish  twice  before 
throwing  him  back.  After  24  years 
of  fishing,  I never  heard  of  catching 
a carp  on  a jitterbug.  I would  like  to 
know  the  odds  of  this  happening  to 
a fisherman.  This  goes  to  show  you 
never  know  what  can  happen  on  your 
next  fishing  trip.  NOTE;  The  fish 
wasn’t  snagged. 

Heartbroken, 

Mel  Wagner 

Pittsburgh 

It  may  never  happen  to  you  again,  Mel, 
although  the  carp  in  the  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty section  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  would  readily  strike 
flatfish  being  troUed  for  walleyes!  If  I 
ever  have  one  take  my  Mepps — you’ll 
hear  about  it!  Ed. 


GONE  TO  THE  DOGS! 

Need  I say  more?  At  long  last  the 
June  issue  of  the  Angler  arrived  . . . 
and  before  I had  a chance  to  read 
it  ...  it  was  gone.  I’m  sure  of  one 
thing,  Irish,  (our  dog)  really  enjoyed 
the  cover.  I never  did  find  it. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  250  for  an- 
other copy  of  the  June  issue.  Would 
you  please  send  me  one  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Your  fly  tying  articles  are  great, 
but  could  you  please  try  to  have  more 
on  making  your  own  lures  and  bass 
plugs? 

Ron  Patterson 
New  Brighton 

We’ll  try,  Ron.  We,  too,  would  like  to 
see  more  material  of  this  nature  coming 
our  way.  Readers,  take  note — that  cartoon 
is  Ron’s  handiwork.  Ed. 


WANTS  MORE  F-F-F! 

I wish  to  commend  the  Fish  Com- 
mission on  the  fine  job  that  they  are 
doing  with  the  Fish-For-Fun  projects. 
I have  fished  seven  of  the  projects 
and  have  been  impressed  both  by 
the  quality  and  quanity  of  fish.  1 
hope  that  the  Fish  Commission  plans 
to  open  more  of  these  projects  in  the 
future.  It’s  a great  feeling  knowing 
that  I can  fish  for  trout  any  day  of 
the  year.  1 enjoy  these  projects  so 
much  that  I have  considered  moving 
to  Carlisle. 

Fishermen  in  the  Carlisle  area  have 
four  fine  Fish-For-Fun  streams  with- 
in a short  drive.  Philadelphia  has  one 
available  an  hour  away.  I realize  that 
Philadelphia  is  not  exactly  prime 
trout  water,  but  what  about  the  Po- 
cono  Mountains  which  has  thousands 
of  vacationers  yearly,  but  not  one 
Fish-For-Fun  project.  Any  chance  of 
spreading  the  wealth? 

Thomas  J.  Gilmore 
Lafayette  Hill 

Yes,  there’s  always  hope — however  slim. 
Sportsmen  wishing  to  have  Fish-For-Fun 
areas  established  must  determine  first 
whether  or  not  it  represents  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  local  fishing  gentry.  Sec- 
ondly, permission  to  establish  such  an 
area  must  be  obtained  from  the  land- 
owners  concerned.  Since  much  of  the 
land  through  which  most  of  the  prime 
trout  water  in  the  Poconos  flows  is  pri- 
vately owned  (or  controlled),  gaining  such 
permission  might  be  difficult.  Ed. 

WOW! 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  infor- 
mative material  you  sent  to  us  and 
especially  thanks  for  the  posters.  Just 
got  a gander  at  Rose  Valley  Lake — 
Wow!  Our  hats  off  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission — a great  job 
— keep  up  the  good  work! 

Carl  G.  Weaver 
Montoursville 

We’re  glad  you  feel  that  way  alx>ut 
Rose  Valley  Lake,  Carl.  We  hope  voii’ll 
use  the  material  and  posters  to  actpiaint 
others  with  Fish  Commission  program.s. 

E(L 

STRONG  BROWN- 
OR  WEAK  STRINGER? 

I got  my  limit  of  6 trout  on  the 
new  Canoe  Dam  on  opening  day. 
Average  10  to  15  inches.  A 1914  inch 
brown  broke  loose  from  my  stringer 
and  got  away.  Thanks. 

Paul  Vandrew 
Altoona 
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If  your  Christmas  stocking  holds  one  of  those  "Magic  Wands," 


you  won't  have  to  wait  for  April  to  try  it  out! 


Heres  a fly  fisherman’s  dream 
where  there’s  no  limit  on  challenge, 
no  limit  on  season,  and  . . . 


No  Limit  On  Fun! 

by  J.  H.  Fitser 


Neither  sleet  nor  snow  nor  cold 
of  day  will  stay  the  fly-rodder 
from  his  chosen  rounds  on  the  Little 
Lehigh  “FISH-FOR-FUN”  area.  Lo- 
cated on  Fish  Hatchery  Road  (just 
off  Rt.  29,  between  Allentown  and 
Emmaus)  in  Lehigh  County,  this 
idyllic  half-mile  stretch  of  limestone 
stream  plays  host  to  flycasters  the 
year  around. 

When  the  brilliant  fall  foliage  be- 
gins to  dissipate,  most  anglers  have 
packed  away  their  trout  fishing  gear 
until  next  April.  Some  hardy  souls 
look  forward  to  the  beginning  of  ice 
fishing  season  and  may  pass  the  time 
repairing  tip-ups,  sharpening  augers, 
or  building  tote  sleds  or  ice  shanties. 
For  some,  however,  the  fly  rods  are 
never  packed  away.  That’s  right,  even 
in  the  dead  of  winter  you  may  find 
someone  fishing  for  fun  on  the  “fly 
stretch”  as  it’s  known  locally. 

Probably  the  nicest  thing  about  a 
Fish-For-Fun  area  is  the  fact  that  it’s 
open  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  365 
days  a year.  I know  for  a fact  that. 


except  for  extreme  flooding  condi- 
tions or  the  most  severe  snow  or  ice 
storms,  you  will  find  someone  fishing 
the  Little  Lehigh  FFF  stretch  most 
of  those  365  days.  The  rules  here,  as 
in  most  of  the  other  10  such  areas 
across  the  state,  are  simple:  fly  fish- 
ing only,  no  wading,  hours  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  with  no  closed  season, 
and  you  are  allowed  one  trophy  trout 
(20”  or  longer)  per  day.  The  philoso- 
phy of  these  areas  is  catch  and  re- 
lease, and  this  is  where  the  fun 
comes  in.  Fish  taken  on  flies  are 
virtually  never  injured  by  the  hook 
since  they  are  hooked  in  the  mouth 
parts  about  99  times  of  a hundred. 
The  trick  is  to  catch  them! 

With  Christmas  not  too  far  away, 
keep  the  following  in  mind — more 
than  one  fly  rod  left  by  Santa  has 
been  introduced  to  its  intended  use  on 
Christmas  Day  at  the  Little  Lehigh 
Fish-For-Fun  stretch.  If  you’re  lucky 
enough  to  get  a new  magic  wand  in 
your  stocking  this  year,  you  won’t 
have  to  wait  until  spring  to  try  it  out. 


And  you  won’t  feel  self-conscious 
about  fly  fishing  in  the  winter  be- 
cause you  won’t  be  alone.  Some 
Philadelphia  area  anglers  make  the 
55  mile  trip  to  the  Little  Lehigh  fre- 
quently during  the  winter  months. 
They  wouldn’t  make  the  drive  if  they 
didn’t  get  results.  (Local  anglers  will 
be  there  too. ) 

Wintertime  trout  fishing  can  be 
extremely  difficult  with  a flyrod  since 
it  involves  almost  exclusive  use  of 
nymphs,  at  least  on  the  Little  Lehigh. 
In  a normal  winter,  the  water  temp- 
erature drops  to  about  36  to  38  de- 
grees in  January  and  February.  Since 
this  is  a good  20  or  more  degrees  be- 
low the  preferred  feeding  temperature 
of  trout  you  might  wonder,  “Why 
bother?”  The  answer  is  simply  that 
the  fish  still  eat — just  not  as  often. 
At  this  time  of  year  you’ll  find  them 
in  the  deeper  and  slower  parts  of  the 
stream  most  of  the  time.  Slow-rolling, 
dark  gray  or  brown  bedraggled 
nymphs  on  size  10  to  14  hooks,  fished 
on  the  bottom  will  bring  best  results. 
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Check  the  rules  first. 


Occasionally,  medium  to  large 
streamers  or  bucktails,  or  an  attractor 
wet  will  do  the  trick.  It  depends  on 
being  there  when  the  fish  are  in  a 
feeding  mood,  or  a bad  enough  mood 
to  hit  a “minnie”  that  strays  too  close. 
There  are  exceptions,  however.  Last 
winter,  AUentonian  John  Guldin 
hooked  into  an  18  inch  rainbow  on  a 
size  24  female  caenis  floating  just 
on  the  surface.  The  only  conclusion 
I could  draw  from  that  incident  is 
that  the  fish  had  to  be  a typical  fe- 
male— unpredictable.  Warm,  sunny 
days  in  mid-wdnter  often  stir  the 
lethargic  fish  to  feed  a bit  more  than 
usual  and  such  days  could  be  a httle 
more  productive  than  the  colder,  blus- 
tery days. 

Warmer  days  begin  to  appear  more 
frequently  as  March  rolls  around  and 
the  number  of  anglers  and  amount  of 
feeding  activity  begins  to  increase  as 
the  water  starts  to  warm  a bit.  The 
first  stocking  of  the  new  season  takes 
place  in  mid-Maixh  with  about  200 
trout  put  in  from  the  “Li’l  Lehigh” 
CO-OP  Nursery  which  is  located  right 
next  to  the  Fish-For-Fun  stretch. 
(From  March  to  September  about  50 
fish  are  added  each  week,  with  200 
added  for  both  Memorial  Day  and 
Fourth  of  July.) 

These  trout  will  hit  at  almost  any 
fly  for  a day  or  two.  Since  these  fish 
are  returned,  however,  they  soon 
learn  to  scrutinize  every  fly  very 
carefully.  With  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  fishermen — the  trout  get  to 
see  just  about  everything  imaginable 
on  the  ends  of  fly  lines.  It  pays  to  use 
proven  patterns  on  proven  hook  sizes 
from  now  on. 

An  extensive  survey  of  steady  Le- 


Idyllic serenity  aids  winter  fishermen  in  concentrating  on  their  nymphs. 


high  Valley  fly  fishermen  was  made 
last  January  by  John  Guldin,  a min- 
isterial student  as  Moravian  College 
in  Bethlehem.  (The  results  of  this  sur- 
vey are  detailed  and  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  anyone  seriously  interested 
in  fly  fishing.  Information  on  the  8 
page  summary  of  the  survey  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Anglers  Notch  in 
Allentown,  Johns  base  of  operations.) 

Space  limitations  do  not  permit 
mentioning  more  than  a few  of  the 
flies  found  to  be  most  productive 
throughout  the  year,  but  these  will 
serve  both  the  visiting  veteran  angler, 
unfamiliar  with  the  stream,  and  the 
novice,  with  some  of  the  patterns 
necessary  for  success  in  their  quest 
for  the  fun  of  catching  trout. 

Early  season  nymphs,  on  hooks 
about  sizes  10-14,  include  the  ever 
popular  Hare’s  Ear,  Zug  Bug  (an  at- 
tractor rather  than  a deceiver)  and 
the  Stone  Fly  patterns.  These  must 
be  fished  on  or  near  the  bottom. 
Half  the  fun  of  nymph  fishing  (felt 
by  most  fly  rodders  to  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult) is  the  anticipation  and  striking 
at  even  the  least  perceptible  twitch  or 
bump. 

Favorite  wet  flies  in  spring  include 
the  Gold  Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear,  Brown 
Wooly  Worm,  and  Quill  Gordon. 
These  will  be  more  productive  on 
warmer  days  when  the  first  hatches 
begin  to  come  off.  Tbis  will  usually 
be  in  early  April,  but  a succession 
of  warm  days  in  late  March  may 
cause  an  earlier  hatch.  Normally  used 
wet  fly  drift  methods  do  the  trick, 
with  the  twitching  retrieve  often 
causing  an  apparently  disinterested 
fish  to  strike. 

continued  on  next  page 


Aerial  view,  FFF  area. 
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Stan  Paulakovich  likes 
FFF  area  near  his  home 
in  Emmaus,  Lehigh  Co. 


NO  LIMIT  ON  FUN! 

continued  from  preceding  page 

With  water  temperatures  getting 
up  to  the  50°  area  in  April  and  early 
May,  hatches  of  Red  Quills  come  off, 
followed  by  Crane  flies  and  Caddis 
flies.  In  my  opinion,  these  are  the 
dry  flies  to  do  the  trick.  Dry  fly  fish- 
ing is  probably  the  most  exciting 
since  most  of  the  taking  action  is 
on  top  of  the  water  and,  therefore, 
visible  to  the  angler.  These  fish  are 
extremely  wary  as  I stated  earlier, 
so  it  is  vital  that  your  pattern  match 
not  only  in  color,  but  size  of  the  nat- 
ural, and  also  that  you  prevent 
“drag”  on  the  fly.  It  must  float  “nat- 
urally” in  this  area.  Best  fishing 
times  in  early  season  seem  to  be  from 
about  4 to  7 p.m. 

In  mid-season,  the  water  temper- 
ature is  around  the  60°  mark  and 
hatches  are  more  frequent.  By  this 
time,  the  Hendrickson  and  Cahill 
pattern  nymphs  are  being  slurped 
up  with  dehght  by  the  fish,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  anglers.  Hook  sizes 
now  drop  down  to  the  16  and  18 
size.  When  all  else  fails,  revert  to  the 
Zug  Bug  to  attract  some  interest. 
Best  wet  fly  patterns  seem  to  be  the 
Black  Gnat,  March  Brown,  and  Green 
Caddis  at  this  time  of  year,  tied  down 
to  about  size  16  hook.  Best  bets  in 


dries  for  mid-season  are  the  Pale  : 

Evening  Dun,  Light  Cahill,  and  | 

Adams,  tied  no  smaller  than  number 
16.  The  green  Inch  Worm  is  also 
highly  effective  when  the  httle  fellas 
start  dropping  from  the  overhang-  ' 

ing  trees  in  May  and  June.  At  this 
time  of  the  season,  leader  tippets 
shouldn’t  be  larger  than  about  3X,  or  ji 

even  4X,  depending  on  water  level.  | 

As  the  summer  moves  on,  we  find 
hook  sizes  dropping  drastically  from  i 
the  16  to  the  20  range,  and  9 foot 
leaders  tapering  to  about  6X.  Best 
nymph  patterns  in  late  season  include 
Hare’s  Ear,  Muskrat,  and  Flat  Brown. 

Wet  flies  include  the  Black  Gnat,  ; 

Gold  Ribbed  Hare’s  ear,  and  the  ^ 

Wooly  Worm.  Although  the  wooly  ! 
worm  doesn’t  imitate  any  natural  ( 

aquatic  insect  form,  it  does  bear  a ’ 

resemblance  to  a caterpillar.  The  ef-  i 
fectiveness  of  this  wet  pattern  can 
be  attested  to  by  Bill  Mengel  who 
nailed  a 25  inch,  6V2  pound  brownie 
on  one  last  September. 

Late  season  dries  require  a very 
delicate  presentation  on  a fine  leader. 

Dry  flies  such  as  the  Blue  Dun,  Black 
Ant  and  the  Hendrickson,  along  with  i 
a variety  of  size  28  midges,  will  get  |] 
you  plenty  of  action  if  you  do  your 
part. 

The  Little  Lehigh  Fish-For-Fun 
continued  on  page  32 
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Right:  Nick  Kuzo  proudly  displays  his  portable  ice  fishing  hut. 


Ice  fishermen  have  always  wanted  a light, 
portable,  collapsible,  and  easy-to-move 

Ice  Hut 


You've  still  got  time  to  build  yours 
in  time  for  the  ice  fishing  season. 


by  Tom  Fegely 


With  the  fall  hunting  seasons 
about  to  begin  and  late  season 
angling  well  underway,  not  too  many 
outdoorsmen  are  preoccupied  with 
thoughts  of  ice  fishing.  But  if  you 
want  to  add  a new  dimension  to  this 
year’s  hard-water  angling,  join  forces 
with  a friend  and  you  can  knock  out 
this  ultra-portable  ice  hut  in  one 
evening. 

While  hopscotching  the  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  lakes  the  past  few 
winters.  I’ve  noted  a conspicuous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  ice  houses. 


Some  are  evidently  commercially 
manufactured  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  homemade.  Most  of  these 
are  bulky  and  not  only  difficult  to 
move  into  position  on  ice,  but  al- 
most impossible  to  transport  in  any- 
thing but  a pickup  truck.  The  best 
fishing  locations,  far  from  the  park- 
ing lot,  are  too  often  sacrificed  due 
to  the  inconvenience  of  getting  the 
ice  hut  out  and  back. 

This  is  why  I was  so  impressed 
when  I got  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
Nick  Kuzo’s  accordion-type  structure 


at  the  far  end  of  Brady’s  Lake  last 
February.  Not  only  is  it  collapsible 
and  compact  but  relatively  simple  to 
construct.  When  folded  it  measures 
22  inches  at  one  end,  26  inches  at 
the  other,  6 feet  in  length  and  13'i 
inches  high. 

Nick  transports  the  structure  on 
a homemade  ice  sled  with  an  at- 
tached box  that  holds  his  tip-ups. 
portable  stove  and  other  ice  fishing 
accessories.  Two  men  can  easily  set 
up  the  hut  in  a minute’s  time.  One 
continued  on  next  page 
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comer  should  always  be  facing  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 

Here’s  a list  of  items  you’ll  need  to 
build  an  ice  hut  similar  to  Kuzo’s: 

4 sheets— 4'  x 8'  x !4”  exterior  plywood 
(good  one  side) 

21 — 3 inch  door  hinges 
5 — 3 inch  hinges  with  removable  pins 
3 — 3 inch  strap  hinges 
paneling  nails  (%  inch) 
approximately  170  ft. — 1 x 3 furring 
strips 

approximately  60  ft. — 1 x 1 furring  strips 
1 — door  pull 

1 — spring  type  door  closer 
1 — door  catch 

8 pieces — 8 x 8 plexi-glass  (optional) 
exterior  stain  or  paint 

Although  one  man  can  readily  put 
the  hut  together,  it  will  be  much 
easier  and  faster  with  two.  Individual 
variations  such  as  door  size,  number 
of  windows,  staining  or  painting, 
etc.,  can  be  employed  without  chang- 
ing the  basic  hut.  The  height  can 
even  be  reduced  to  feet  as  is  one 
of  the  several  made  by  Kuzo  and  his 


friend,  Fred  Thear. 

Following  are  the  basic  steps  for 
completing  your  own  collapsible  ice 
hut; 

1.  Start  by  clamping  or  tacking  two 
plywood  sheets  back  to  back, 
good  sides  out. 

2.  Now  make  the  cuts  as  shown  on 
Diagram  A. 

Cut  1 — Take  two  feet  off  one 
end. 

Cut  2 — Take  4 inches  off  one 
side. 

Cut  3 — Measure  24  inches  in 
from  top  left  and  bottom  right. 
Mark  the  two  points,  connect 
with  a straight-edge  and  cut. 
These  sections  will  be  hinged  to- 
gether, square  edges  touching 
and  good  sides  out,  to  make  the 
side  walls  of  the  hut.  Both  com- 
pleted sides  will  measure  40 
inches  on  top  with  a 48  inch 
base. 

3.  Similarly,  clamp  or  tack  the 
other  two  plywood  sheets,  good 
sides  out. 


Cut  1 — Take  two  feet  off  the 
top. 

Cut  2 — Measure  26  inches  in 
from  top  left  and  26  inches  in 
from  bottom  right.  Mark  and  cut 
the  diagonal.  Arrange  the  sec- 
tions as  you  did  in  Step  2.  The 
completed  front  and  back  walls 
will  measure  44  inches  on  top 
and  52  inches  on  the  bottom. 

4.  Now  frame  the  four  side  sec- 
tions and  the  two  back  sections 
along  the  interior’s  edges  with 
the  1x3  furring  strips.  (Set  aside 
the  two  front-wall  sections  for 
further  cutting  in  Step  #6.) 

5.  Lay  out  the  three  pairs  of  framed 
sections,  square  sides  together, 
and  fasten  three  hinges  to  the 
exterior  sides  of  each. 

6.  Lay  the  front  section  on  a pair 
of  saw  horses,  exterior  side  up. 
Measure,  mark  and  cut  the  area 
to  be  used  as  a door.  Although 
size  is  optional,  a 2x5  opening  is 
satisfactory.  (Diagram  B) 

7.  Lay  the  front  sections,  minus 
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Right:  Fair  weather  or  foul,  Nick  Kuzo's  comfortable  inside. 
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UNDERSIDE  OF  ROOF 


1X1 

STRIPS 


the  door,  good  side  down  and 
frame  them  with  1x3  furring 
strips. 

8.  Lay  both  1x5  door  sections  face 
down  and  frame  them  to  make 
the  2x5  door.  Add  a cross  brace 
in  the  middle  to  make  the  door 
more  rigid. 

9.  Fasten  the  door  to  the  left  or 
right  side  of  the  opening  using 
three  of  the  hinges  with  remov- 
able pins. 

This  enables  you  to  remove  the 
door  while  transporting  and  stor- 
ing the  unit. 

10.  Now  locate,  measure  and  cut 
the  openings  for  the  plexiglass 
windows.  The  numbers  and  sizes 
of  the  windows  are  completely 
optional.  Kuzo’s  hut  has  an  8x8 
window  in  each  of  the  eight  sec- 
tions as  well  as  the  door.  Be 
sure  to  make  the  openings  slight- 
ly smaller  than  the  glass  size. 
Frame  each  window  on  the  in- 
side with  1x1  strips.  Window 
height  is  determined  by  the 


height  of  the  seats  to  be  used 
inside  the  hut. 

11.  With  your  partner’s  help,  fasten 
the  completed  left  and  right 
walls  to  the  rear  wall.  Use  three 
hinges  on  each  corner.  Fasten  all 
corner  hinges  from  the  inside. 

12.  Set  up  the  three-sided  structure 
and  fasten  the  front  section  in 
the  same  way  with  the  corner 
hinges  inside.  Your  ice  hut  is 
now  complete  except  for  the 
roof. 

13.  You  have  four  pieces  of  2'x4' 
plywood  left  over.  Cut  two  -of 
these  pieces  to  measure  23”x42 " 
each. 

14.  Lay  the  two  panels,  good  side 
down,  to  form  a 46”x42''  roof. 
Frame  the  outer  edge  of  both 
sections  with  a row  of  l"xl'' 
furring  strips.  (%"  quarter- 
round  moulding  also  works  well.) 

15.  Place  the  (unhinged)  roof  atop 
the  structure  and  get  inside  the 
hut.  With  a pencil,  trace  the  out- 


line of  the  inner  part  of  the  hut 
on  the  underside  of  the  roof. 
(Diagram  C) 

16.  Remove  the  roof  and  add  an- 
other row  of  1x3  strips  about  Va 
inch  inside  the  line.  Also  add  a 
strip  along  each  inner  edge  plus 
two  short  strips  of  l"x3"s  to 
anchor  the  hinge  screws. 

17.  Turn  the  roof  over  and  attach 
the  three  3 inch  strap  hinges. 

18.  You  can  now  add  the  finishing 
touches.  Fasten  a removable 
spring  to  the  door  to  keep  it 
closed.  Also  attach  a “catch”  to 
the  door’s  exterior  and  the  front 
wall  to  keep  it  open  when  de- 
sired. A door  stop  or  catch  should 
also  be  fastened  to  the  inner 
frame  to  keep  from  straining 
the  door's  hinges. 

19.  Stain  (or  paint,  if  you  prefer) 
the  entire  hut  for  complete  pro- 
tection of  the  wood. 

20.  Wait  until  ice-up  and  reward 
yourself  with  the  warmth  of  your 
fall  project. 
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Design 


Theory  of  FIv 


The  standard  upright  divided  wing  fly.  99%  of  the  dry  flies  sold  are  of  this  general  style. 


by  Jim  Bashline 

Photos  b))  the  author 


WHEN  THE  FLY  TVER  sits  dowH  at  his  bench  and 
assembles  some  fur,  feathers  and  steel  he  is 
attempting  to  do  one  of  three  things — imitate,  sug- 
gest ...  or  speculate.  Into  one  of  those  three  catego- 
ries fall  all  of  the  flies  that  we  so  diligently  assemble. 
There  are  dogmatic  writers  and  anglers  who  serious- 
ly follow  a single  school  of  fly  tying.  There  are  other 
more  thoughtful  types  who  embrace  all  three  phi- 
losophies. On  certain  waters  the  fly-tyer  who  faith- 
fully attempts  to  reproduce  nature  will  fair  best. 
There  are  other  streams  that  the  more  subtle  sugges- 
tions are  the  best  producers.  On  still  others,  notably 
the  Atlantic  Salmon  streams  of  the  north  and  to  no 
small  degree  on  the  bass  waters  here  in  Pennsylvania 
and  further  south,  the  fanciful  speculator  patterns 
are  frequently  better.  The  highly  schooled  brown 
trout  of  the  Letort  will  faU  for  some  outlandish  pat- 
terns in  spite  of  what  the  “Seven-X”  boys  say.  The 
silly  little  brook  trout  of  the  Poconos  will  also  eat  a 
size  twenty-two  Jassid.  A Susquehanna  smallmouth 
will  fall  for  a well  tied  black  spider  on  a calm  eve- 
ning just  as  resolutely  as  he’U  smack  a ridiculous 
looking  hair  wing  popper.  It’s  hke  the  truism  that 
football  fans  like  to  quote,  “On  any  given  day  any 
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Above:  An  old  stunt  that  still  works  calls  for  winding  the  hackle  around 

the  butt  on  an  upright  hair  wing.  This  allows  the  fly  to  float 
in  the  surface  film  instead  of  on  top  of  it; 

good  for  highly  critical  fish. 

Above  right:  The  Adams,  the  most  famous  of  the  hackle-tip-wing  flies, 

is  a suggestive  fly  that  covers  a multitude 
of  fishing  situations. 

Right:  Cut  wing  dry  fly.  This  wing  is  slightly  slanted.  The  use  of 

a wing  cutter  will  allow  the  fly  tyer  to  utilize 
feathers  that  might  not  otherwise  be  used  as  wings.  Mourning  Dove 
feathers,  for  example,  can  be  cut  in  this  fashion, 
making  excellent  bluish-gray  wings  for  early  season  duns. 


team  in  the  NFL  can  beat  any  other  team.”  So  it  is 
with  flies.  Even  though  they  are  still  theories,  some 
basic  ideas  have  stood  the  test  of  time  reasonably 
well.  Let’s  examine  some  of  them. 

Dry  Flies 

A lot  of  new  materials  have  hit  the  angling  scene 
in  recent  years  that  have  promised  much  but  de- 
livered httle  in  the  dry  fly  category.  Certain  syn- 
thetics are  being  used  for  bodies  (namely  polyprop- 
ylene) that  are  said  to  float  without  the  addition  of 
the  traditional  hackle.  Some  of  these  flies  are  good 
fish  catchers  but  my  experiments  have  proven  (at 
least  to  me)  that  they  don’t  work  any  better  than  the 
traditional  dry  flies  on  our  broken  water  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania. On  very  still  pond  water,  or  slow  moving 
streams,  there  may  be  an  advantage. 

With  the  standard  American  dry  fly,  the  idea  is 
to  suggest  the  hatched  dun  or  the  returning  spinner 
as  it  drifts  along  on  the  surface.  We  cannot  breathe 
hfe  into  our  creations  but  we  can  suggest  life  and 
motion  through  our  choice  of  materials.  The  natural 
mayfly  drifts  along  on  the  surface  balanced  on  the 
ends  of  its  legs — all  six  of  them.  Its  tail  parts  may  or 
may  not  touch  the  water.  The  wings  are  usually  to- 


gether and  upright  and,  in  most  cases,  slanted  back 
rather  sharply  toward  the  rear.  In  the  case  of  re- 
cently hatched  duns,  natural  fur  does  the  best  job  of 
suggesting  the  fly  body.  The  translucent  edges  of  the 
fur  catch  the  available  light  and  impart  a hfehke 
glow.  A hackle  of  the  proper  shade  also  does  a reason- 
ably good  job  of  suggesting  the  legs  of  the  fly  if  it  is 
not  wound  on  too  generously.  The  tail  on  well  tied 
flies  should  be  a bit  exaggerated  in  length  and  bulk 
to  help  float  the  fly.  I don’t  really  believe  that  trout 
can  count  the  number  of  tail  fibers.  The  onlv  fault 
I find  with  the  usual  dry  fly  that  one  encounters  in 
America  is  that  it  is  tied  with  upright  divided  wings. 
This  is  not  a good  imitation  or  suggestion  of  nature. 
The  wings  on  a natural  dun  are  very  seldom  divided 
as  it  drifts  along  nor  are  they  cocked  forward  as 
many  tyers  are  prone  to  make  them.  The  wings  are 
usually  upright  but  slanted  toward  the  tail  and  al- 
most always  together.  A more  suggestive  way  to  tie 
them  is  as  a bunch  of  duck  breast  or  flank  feathers, 
hackle  tips  or  a pinch  of  an  appropriate  colored  hair 
(see  illustration). 

In  the  case  of  stone  flies,  caddis  flies  or  the  myriad 
of  terrestrial  insects  that  happen  into  the  water,  the 
folded  wing  construction  is  preferred.  For  this  style, 
hackle  tips  or  a lacquered  bit  of  hard  feather  is  ideal. 
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Aboye  left:  Traditional  Light  Cahill,  but  tied  with  a single  upright 

wing.  Most  small  to  medium  mayflies  float  along 
with  their  wings  upright  . . . but  together. 

Aboye:  A more  natural  way  of  attaching  wings  for  mayflies  calls 

for  slanting  the  wing  back  at  a pronounced  angle. 

Left:  An  English  wet  spider.  The  use  of  yery  soft 

and  slightly  longer  hackle  giyes  these  flies  some  extra  "kick" 
when  affected  by  the  current  or  gently  pulled 
by  the  fisherman. 

Very  effectiye  when  fished  upstream 
during  a hatch  of  duns. 


When  lacquer  is  used  on  dry  flies  we  are  beginning 
to  border  on  the  imitative  flies  and  getting  away  from 
the  suggestive.  When  we  go  all  the  way  to  the  exact 
duplicate,  we  are  talking  about  something  like  the 
extremely  lifelike  grasshopper  as  constructed  by  John 
Shollenberger  of  Reinerton,  Pennsylvania.  Things  like 
this  are  not  merely  flies  but  are  constructions  and 
require  a whale  of  a lot  of  time  to  make.  Terrestrial 
insects,  creatures  which  live  their  lives  on  dry  land 
and  are  blown  or  fall  into  the  water  accidentally,  are 
much  more  easily  duplicated  in  a purely  imitative 
style  than  are  the  water  born  creatures  such  as  may- 
flies, caddis  and  stone  flies.  The  gossamer  wings  are 
not  easily  imitated  with  any  degree  of  perfection  by 
available  materials.  There  is  a synthetic  veined  wing 
material  sold  by  various  supply  houses  but  it  has 
never  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It  doesn’t  hold 
up  well  under  much  casting  and  the  fish  don’t  seem 
to  like  its  looks. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  use  of  hackle  tip 
wings,  or  cut  wings,  which  are  similar,  is  the  best 
possible  way  to  suggest  the  wings  of  a fallen  spinner. 
Mayflies  go  through  two  stages  after  they  hatch. 
When  the  fly  first  emerges  it  is  known  as  the  dun  and 
is  more  or  less  opaque  in  texture.  About  twenty-four 
hours  later,  the  dun  (if  it  is  not  eaten  by  a fish,  bird 
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or  other  animal)  returns  to  the  stream  for  mating 
duties  and  ultimate  death.  After  mating,  the  spinner 
falls  to  the  water  in  a spent  condition  and  usually 
floats  along  with  wings  outstretched  on  the  water. 
It  is  more  or  less  transparent  wdth  extremely  delicate 
shades  of  color  faintly  visible.  These  flies  are  called 
spinners. 

Hackle  tip  wings  are  used  as  they  come  from  the 
upper  portion  of  a rooster  neck.  Cut-wings  are  made 
from  larger  hackle  by  the  use  of  a wing  cutter, 
readily  available  from  a number  of  the  large  fly  tying 
supply  houses.  Almost  any  sort  of  bird  feather  can 
be  utilized  for  dry  fly  wings  through  the  use  of  a 
wing  cutter  and  there  is  still  a lot  of  worthwhile  ex- 
perimenting to  be  done  in  this  area. 

Wet  Flies 

The  theory  behind  most  American  wet  flies  is  to 
suggest  a may,  stone  or  caddis  nymph  struggling  to 
the  surface  in  order  to  hatch  into  an  adult  insect. 
The  trout  may  think  that  it  is  a drowned  or  sub- 
merged adult  fly  but  that  is  a highly  speculative  as- 
sumption. Softer  materials  are  usually  used  in  wet 
fly  construction  and  they  are  generally  water  ab- 
sorbent instead  of  water  resistant  as  in  the  case  of 
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Above:  This  is  a mosquito  as  tied  by  John  Shollenberger.  This  is 

purely  an  imitative  fly.  If  you  take  away 
the  hook,  it  looks  very  real  indeed. 
On  very  still  water,  with  light  leaders,  these 
imitatives  can  be  deadly. 

Above  right:  These  are  traditional  Atlantic  Salmon  flies. 

Designed  to  flow  gracefully  through  the  water, 
they  are  "speculative"  or  fancy  patterns. 

They  are  attractors  only  and 
are  not  suggestive  or 
imitative  of  anything  that  exists  naturally. 

Right:  Big  attractor  dry  flies  are  useful  for  trout, 

boss,  and  Atlantic  Salmon. 


dry  flies.  Softer  hackles  are  generally  considered  to 
be  necessary  for  wet  flies  since  they  have  more  life 
under  water.  This  seems  to  work  out  in  practice. 
Thirty  years  of  fly  fishing  have  caused  me  to  beheve 
that  very  soft  hackled  wet  flies  wall  decidedly  bring 
more  strikes  than  will  heavily  dressed  wets.  While 
the  standard  wet  fly  tied  with  slanting  wings,  a grace- 
fully tapered  body,  a beard  style  hackle  and  an  over- 
emphasized tail  is  a good  fish  catcher,  I have  had 
better  luck  with  the  old  fashioned  Enghsh  spider 
wets. 

These  sport  no  wdngs  at  all  and  feature  very  long 
hackles  that  undulate  and  “kick”  wdth  every  subtle 
movement  of  the  rod  tip.  They  are  best  tied  with 
small  bird  shoulder  hackles  of  the  appropriate  color, 
rather  than  with  hen  hackles.  We  are  talking  about 
a purely  suggestive  style  of  fly  here  and  not  one  that 
closely  duplicates  nature  (illustration).  With  slight 
jerks  of  the  rod,  the  long  hackle  of  the  wet  spider 
will  pulsate  and  appear  very  lifehke.  The  idea  is  to 
create  the  impression  of  struggling  legs  attempting 
to  escape  or  reach  the  surface.  These  spiders  can  be 
tied  in  a range  of  sizes  from  eight  to  eighteen.  Mourn- 
ing dove  hackle  is  great  for  the  many  bluish-grey 
flies  that  predominate  in  our  eastern  waters.  Starling 
shoulder  hackle  is  fine  for  the  black  creatures  while 


woodcock  body  feathers  make  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion of  the  emerging  March  Brown  (Stenomema  Vi- 
carium).  The  cream  or  buff  shades  that  suggest  the 
Light  CahiU  and  straw  colored  flies  of  summer  are 
difficult  to  find  in  small  bird  feathers,  so,  pale  hen 
hackles  must  be  used  here.  About  two  turns  of  hackle 
are  all  that  are  needed.  These  flies  look  less  like  the 
natural  counterpart  than  do  the  traditional  wets,  but 
I honestly  believe  that  they  catch  more  fish. 

Attractors  or  Speculators 

There  is  another  large  group  of  wet  fly  patterns 
that  do  not  make  any  attempt  to  suggest  or  dupUcate 
anything  that  occurs  naturally  in  the  water.  Patterns 
like  the  Professor,  Silver  Doctor,  Royal  Coachman 
and  the  hundreds  of  fancy  salmon  and  bass  flies  that 
decorate  our  boxes  are  obviously  the  dreams  of  long 
forgotten  tyers  who  simply  had  “another  idea.”  We 
can  only  guess  at  what  thoughts  may  have  prompted 
the  creation  of  some  of  these  patterns,  but  some  of 
them  do  work — and  work  very  well  indeed.  Who  can 
doubt  the  effectiveness  of  the  ageless  Royal  Coach- 
man? It  is  probably  the  one  fly  that  everyone  can 
recognize  and  every  fisherman  will  tie  on  at  some 
time  during  his  angling  life.  It  catches  fish  in  every 
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country  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  suggestive  of  nothing 
that  ever  hved. 

The  age  old  axiom  of  ‘Tjright  days — bright  flies” 
and  “dark  days — dark  flies”  has  been  spoken  of  so 
many  times  by  anglers  Ashing  and  writing  indepen- 
dently of  each  other  that  I’m  convinced  there  must 
be  something  to  it.  All  game  fish,  being  the  fickle 
creatures  they  are,  sometimes  knock  this  theory  into 
a cocked  hat.  But  it  holds  true  enough  of  the  time 
to  make  us  pass  the  advice  on  to  others.  It  most  cer- 
tainly is  a fact  that  many  game  fish  and  particularly 
trout  will  hit  a much  larger  and  brighter  fly  at  night 
than  they  would  ever  look  at  during  the  daytime. 

In  Ray  Bergman’s  classic  book,  “Trout,”  he  lists 
twenty  one  wet  patterns  as  being  his  favorites,  nation- 
wide. But  since  Bergman  did  most  of  his  fishing  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  his  hst  has  special 
significance  for  us.  Only  seven  of  his  flies  could  be 
classed  as  close  suggestions  of  nature,  the  other  four- 
teen are  “fancy”  flies  that  contain  silver  or  gold  tinsel 
or  some  other  outlandish  color  combination.  Berg- 
man’s book,  incidentally,  is  a must  for  any  eastern 
trout  fisherman.  I recommend  it  highly. 

Streamers 

When  designing  streamer  flies,  the  tyer  is  bound 


Above  left:  Streamer  flies  are  tied  to  suggest  minnows  or  serve  as 

attractors.  Painted  eyes,  or  chain  bead  eyes 
are  good  in  clear  and  semi-clear  water. 

The  beads  also  add  weight  when  a deeper  running  fly  is  called  for. 

Traditional  Jungle  Cock  eyes  look  good  on  any 

fly  pattern  and  may  or  may  not  add  to 

the  fish-getting  properties  of  a feathered  lure. 

Above:  Mylar-bodied  Maribou  minnow  that  was  tied  to  suggest 

an  alewife.  Trolled  behind  a moderately  fast  boat, 
this  is  an  effective  Coho  Salmon  fly. 

Left:  More  chain  bead  eyes  on  a shorter,  heavier  hook 

designed  for  White  Shad.  Strictly  an  attractor, 
since  shad  don't  feed  in  fresh  water. 


to  one  established  truth  if  he  is  attempting  to  create 
an  imitative  or  reasonably  suggestive  fly.  That  is,  that 
minnows  and  most  other  aquatic  creatures  are  dark 
on  the  top  and  pale  cream  or  white  underneath. 
There  are  usually  three  distinct  bands  of  color,  or 
shades  of  it,  on  all  minnows.  The  back  is  dark  brown, 
black  or  greenish  brown.  The  sides  are  silvery  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Black-nose  Dace,  may  have  a 
red  or  black  stripe.  The  bellies  are  usually  white.  A 
logical  approach  is  a silver  tinsel  body,  a black  feath- 
er or  hair  wing,  with  a cream  or  white  underwing. 
The  wings  are  laid  on  in  such  a way  so  they  blend  to- 
gether when  wet  and  pulled  through  the  water.  This 
basic  streamer,  with  minor  variations  is  effective  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  waters  where  the  greenish 
grey  smelt  is  the  popular  food  fish,  the  shades  of 
feathers  and  fur  used  should  suggest  these  colors. 
For  example:  the  Grey  Ghost,  Green  Ghost,  the  Nine 
Three,  and  “Warden’s  Worry.”  The  Slaymaker  series 
of  “Little  Trout”  streamers  is  another  attempt  by  a 
fly  tyer  to  suggest  that  dark  lateral  hne  that  is  so 
frequently  seen  on  bait  fish  . . . including  small  trout. 

Long  before  good  quahty  enamel  was  available  for 
painted  eyes.  Jungle  Cock  neck  feathers  were  used  to 
suggest  them.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  are  some  days  that  the  addition  of  eyes,  either 
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Aboye:  Dave  Whitlock's  famous  Sculpin  hAinnow.  This  is  a strong 

suggestive  pattern  that,  when  fished  close  to  the 
bottom  with  a small  piece  of  lead, 
does  indeed  look  like  a Sculpin. 

Above  right:  This  is  the  famous  Muddler  Minnow.  A combination 

attractor  and  suggestor,  it  works  well 
underwater  and,  in  the  smaller  sizes,  does  a 
fair  job  of  suggesting  a grasshopper. 

Right:  A tandem  streamer  fly  with  a miniature  treble 

attached  to  a piece  of  stout  monofilament. 
Works  well  for  coho  salmon  and  big  trout  in  lakes 
when  tied  with  combinations  of 
blue,  green,  and  black. 


painted,  glass,  chain  beads,  or  Jungle  Cock  is  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  a streamer  pattern.  The  Jun- 
gle Cock  is  the  most  attractive,  to  the  fisherman  at 
least,  but  in  practice  I have  great  luck  with  painted 
eyes  and,  when  I want  the  fly  to  sink  rapidly,  with 
the  chain  bead  eyes.  These  are  very  easy  to  attach. 
Simply  cut  a pair  of  “eyes”  from  a bead  chain  (the 
kind  that  your  car  keys  are  on)  and  “figure-eight” 
them  in  at  the  head  end  of  the  fly.  Lacquer  them  on 
weU  and  be  sure  to  keep  them  back  far  enough  from 
the  eye  of  the  hook  so  that  the  head  can  be  finished 
off  nicely.  The  eyes  can  be  used  “as  is”  or  they  can 
be  lacquered  any  color  you  wish.  The  httle  holes  in 
the  beads  look  very  realistic  if  the  bead  is  painted 
white  or  yellow. 

While  a streamer  can  be- most  effective  with  noth- 
ing more  than  two  or  three  shades  of  brown  and 
white,  it  can  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a spot  of  red.  Most  game  fish  are  predators  and  feed 
on  other  fish.  The  spot  of  red  suggest  giUs  or  a bit  of 
blood  that  attracts  most  predatory  creatures.  Just 
where  the  red  is  attached  does  make  a difference  at 
times,  but  most  flies  that  feature  this  spot  of  red  do 
so  at  the  tail.  There  are,  for  example,  a number  of 
highly  successful  wet  fly  patterns  that  have  been 
around  for  many  years  that  sport  red  tails,  such  as 


the  Professor,  Grizzy  King,  Black  Gnat,  and  a host  of 
others.  Many  streamer  patterns  also  feature  a red 
tail.  This  is  suggestive  fly  tying  since  we  cannot  im- 
itate liquid  blood  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  highly  technical  fly  tyer  who  strives  for  exact 
(or  nearly  so)  imitation  will  be  a successful  fisher- 
man if  his  skill  with  the  rod  matches  his  fly  tying 
ability.  Even  natural  bait  is  not  always  productive. 
The  fly  tying  angler  who  chooses  to  use  bright,  spec- 
ulative, attractor  flies  will  perhaps  be  just  as  effec- 
tive . . . again  if  his  skill  is  equally  applied.  Granted 
equal  skill,  the  suggestive  fly  tyer  (and  that’s  most 
of  us)  will  fair  just  as  well. 

There  will  be  times  when  all  three  types  of  fly 
tying  fishermen  will  -wish  that  they  had  that  one 
special  pattern  in  their  box  that  would  make  the  fish 
respond  better  than  they  do.  The  thoughtful  fly  tyer  is 
an  incurable  experimenter.  Thank  goodness!  There  is 
still  plenty  of  room  in  the  water  for  more  or  better 
fly  patterns.  Scarcely  a year  goes  by  that  does  not 
see  some  new  twist  or  wrinkle  that  makes  an  existing 
fly  more  effective  or  the  creation  of  a brand  new  con- 
cept like  the  Muddler  Minnow,  the  Whitlock  Sculpin 
or  the  ParaDuns.  Who  knows,  the  next  great  new  fly 
development  may  be  contrived  by  you. 
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Spectators  lined  up  to  view  the  "raft  in"  stocking  of  brown  trout  fingerlings  in  the  Youghiogheny  River  at  Ohiopyle. 


It’s  Been  A Long,  Long  Time ! 


Few  people  alive  can  remember  when  trout  swam  in  this  section 
of  the  Youghiogheny  River  . . . but  they're  swimming  there  now! 


Photos  by 
Russell  Gettig, 

Staff  Photographer 

On  August  22,  1973,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  distributed 
160,000  brown  trout  fingerlings  along  a 26  mile  stretch  of  the 
Youghiogheny  River  between  Confluence  and  South  Connellsville.  It 
was  not  a typical  “bucket-them-in”  stocking.  The  river  in  this  area 
flows  through  Ohiopyle  State  Park  and  access  to  this  section  is  by 
rubber  raft  only.  Local  outfitters  generously  contributed  their  craft 
and  expertise  for  the  planting  and  area  sportsmen  were  on  hand  in 
good  numbers  to  provide  the  necessary  muscle  to  empty  four  fish 
trucks  of  their  finny  cargoes. 

A reduction  in  the  amount  of  acid  mine  drainage  along  the  Cassel- 
man  River  has  resulted  in  a noted  improvement  in  the  Youghiogheny  s 
water  quality.  Minnows  and  crayfish  now  abound  in  this  once  sterile 
section  and  one  observer  even  claims  to  have  noted  a hatch  of  may- 
flies! The  cold  water  discharge  from  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  re- 
sponsible for  the  excellent  tailrace  fishing  immediately  below  the  dam, 
makes  this  downstream  stretch  a natural  for  trout. 

Commission  biologists,  optimistic  about  conditions  on  the  river  at 
present,  will  be  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the  experimental 
planting  with  an  eye  toward  establishing  this  section  of  the  river  as 
an  addition  to  Pennsylvania’s  cold  water  sport  fishery.  Long-range  suc- 
cess of  the  program  will  be  completely  dependent  on  the  continual 
improvement  of  the  Youghiogeny’s  water  quality,  but  southwestern 
Pennsylvanians  have  learned  how  to  PUT  POLLUTION  IN  ITS 
PLACE! 
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It  was  no  easy  chore  bucketing  the  fish  from  the  trucks  to  the  rafts  down  the  Youghiogheny's  rocky  shoreline  'see  pho- 
to lower  left,  opposite  page)  but  sportsmen  helped  cheerfully.  Into  the  rafts  they  went,  ready  for  downstream  planting. 


Southwest  Supervisor,  Tom  Qualters,  shoves  off  with  finny  cargo,  left.  Off  to  the  rapids,  WP  Jim  Beatty  in  bow.  The 
trout  were  dipped  out  at  intervals  along  a stretch  of  the  Youghiogheny  River  inaccessible  to  motor  vehicles. 
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The  author's  favorite  stretch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  viewed  from  the  New  Cumberland  shore;  a nice  place  to  fish  and  drear 


test  of  time,  the  passage  of  time  has  made  his  think-  ( 
ing  the  more  profound. 

Born  in  1593,  he  died  in  1683;  himself,  as  he  said  \ 
of  another,  “An  excellent  angler,  and  now  with  God.”  ( 

His  classic,  “The  Compleat  Angler”  was  penned  in  t 

1653-1655.  1 

It’s  worthy  of  mention  that,  at  a time  when  man’s  t 
hfe  expectancy  was  considerably  less  than  it  is  now, 
his  “four  score  and  ten”  seem  to  indicate  he  knew  t 
something  about  Living.  a 

“As  no  man  is  born  an  artist,”  Walton  said,  “so  no  i 
man  is  born  an  angler.”  e 

Of  the  intricacies  of  the  activity,  he  stated,  “Ang-  s 
ling  may  be  said  to  be  so  like  the  mathematics  that 
it  can  never  be  fully  learnt.”  a 

Today,  centuries  later,  despite  our  many  so-called  t 

“scientific  advances”  we  can  fully  appreciate  his  wis-  \ 
dom.  f 

We  have  developed  new  techniques,  new  types  of 
rods,  reels  and  lures.  We  can  and  have  duplicated  j 
practically  every  kind  of  aquatic  and  insect  hfe,  and  a 

any  other  hving  creature  thought  to  be  attractive  to  t 

fish.  One  can  buy  volumes  on  fly  tying,  fly  or  bait 
casting,  or  any  other  anghng  technique.  We  have  n 

“sonic  spinners,”  “fish  scents”  and  a seemingly  in-  d 

finite  variety  of  contrivances  all  developed  to  catch  jj 

fish.  We  have  become  expert  in  fish  propagation  and  | li 
the  stocking  of  our  lakes,  rivers  and  streams.  (And  to  ’ d 
our  shame,  if  we  hadn’t  become  so  expert  at  pollu- 
tion, stocking  wouldn’t  be  so  necessary!)  Yet,  none  | 1( 
of  us  knows  it  all,  and  those  who  may  be  considered  d 
the  best  anglers  among  us  will  be  the  first  to  admit  b 
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A 

License 

To 

Dream 


ty  William  R.  Scliaff stall 

Mention  the  name,  Izaak  Walton,  and,  chances 
are,  those  who  hear  it  will  know  that  you’re 
referring  to  an  angler.  The  more  scholarly  among 
them  will  know  that  he  authored  “The  Compleat 
Angler”  but  few,  if  any,  will  realize  that,  more  than 
anything,  he  was  a philosopher. 

The  anglers  know;  they  recognize  a kindred  soul. 
All  anglers  are  philosophers — that’s  why  they  are 
anglers,  although  they  may  not  know  that. 

Not  only  has  Walton’s  philosophy  withstood  the 
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it.  On  a given  day  we  can  still  find  the  neophyte  land- 
ing a lunker  and  the  expert  going  empty-handed. 

Particularly  significant  in  Walton’s  philosophy  is 
the  fact  that  in  all  his  disertations  on  anghng  he 
rarely  mentions  the  catching  of  fish — just  the  an- 
gling for  them. 

Ah,  there  was  the  heart  of  the  true  philosopher! 
It  is  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  strikes  a respon- 
sive chord  in  the  minds  of  all  anglers. 

He  revered  the  activity  and  felt  that  the  richest 
rewards  it  offered  came,  not  from  the  catch,  but 
from  the  participation  in  angUng. 

“Doubt  not,”  he  said,  “but  anghng  will  prove  to 
be  so  pleasant  that  it  will  prove  to  be,  hke  virtue,  a 
reward  to  itself.  You  will  find  anghng  to  be  hke  the 
virtue  of  humihty,  which  has  a calmness  of  spirit 
and  a world  of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it.” 

Ah  that — and  not  one  word  about  catching  fish! 

To  my  way  of  thinking  he  said  it  ah  when  he  said, 
“Sir  Henry  Wooton  was  a most  dear  lover  and  fre- 
quent practiser  of  the  Art  of  Anghng;  of  which  he 
would  say,  ’Twas  an  employment  for  his  idle  time, 
which  was  then  not  idly  spent,  a rest  to  his  mind,  a 
cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a diverter  of  sadness,  a calmer 
of  unquiet  thoughts,  a moderator  of  passions,  a pro- 
curer of  contentedness,’  and,  ‘that  it  begat  habits  of 
peace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and  prac- 
ticed it.’  ” 

And  so  it  is  that  a license  to  fish  is  a hcense  to 
dream. 

I’m  a river  fisherman.  To  me  the  river  offers  more 
variety  than  the  smaller  streams,  with  bass,  muskies, 
channel  cats  and,  yes,  carp  abounding,  not  to  men- 
tion other  varieties  which  appear  in  lesser  amounts. 
The  river  also  offers  more  dreaming  room — and  it’s 
handy! 

It’s  not  that  I don’t  like  trout  fishing.  It’s  just  that 
the  trout  streams  in  my  area  (coupled  with  the  many 
anglers  who  like  trout  fishing)  are  not  conducive  to 
uninterrupted  dreaming.  I don’t  mind  the  interfer- 
ence with  my  fishing  so  much  as  I mind  the  intru- 
sion into  my  daydreaming. 

Don’t  get  me  v^rrong.  I don’t  demean  trout  fishing 
and  I’m  well  aware  that  there  are  those  who  think  it’s 
the  only  fishing.  I’m  sure  they  dream  in  their  own 
way,  just  as  the  kid  with  a cane  pole,  fishing  in  a 
farm  pond,  does  it  his  way.  It’s  just  not  my  way. 

In  addition,  when  I go  fishing  I’m  more  interested 
in  the  fishing  than  the  going  and  anything  more  than 
a 15-minute  drive  I tend  to  shun.  Nutty,  maybe,  but 
that’s  the  way  it  is. 

So,  living  by  the  Susquehanna  River,  I do  most  of 
my  fishing  there  in  the  High  spire  area  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  hsted  among  “The  100  Best  Bass  Spots 
in  Pennsylvania.”  In  a matter  of  15  minutes  from 
home  or  office  I can  be  in  my  boat,  fishing  . . . and 
dreaming! 

I’ll  say  this  about  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  not  the 
longest  or  the  widest  river;  it  is  certainly  not  the 
deepest  and  not  one  of  the  larger  flow  volume  rivers, 
but  it  has  to  be  among  the  more  beautiful  rivers  in 


the  world.  Take  a good  look  at  it  sometime;  a good 
look.  Most  people  don’t  appreciate  it. 

It’s  broad  enough  so  that  I can  take  my  14-foot 
Jon  boat  and  find  a spot  that  is  all  mine  while  I’m 
there.  Oddly  enough,  I can  be  almost  in  sight  of  the 
State  Capitol,  with  an  international  airport  on  one 
shore,  another  airport  on  the  opposite  shore,  rail- 
roads along  both  shores,  express  highway  bridges 
overhead,  steelmills,  warehouses  and  other  commer- 
cial facihties  on  each  side,  a nuclear  power  station 
looming  on  the  horizon — and  I can  be  in  my  own 
little  world — all  alone. 

There,  I can  be  anything  I want  to  be.  As  I wait 
for  a fish  to  make  up  its  mind  what  it  wants  to  do, 
I can  run  99  yards  for  a touchdown  in  the  final  sec- 
onds of  play;  or  hit  a bases-loaded  homer  in  the  last 
of  the  ninth  inning.  If  the  white  of  a jetliner  shatters 
my  reverie  I simply  take  off  m my  Sopwith  Camel, 
engage  the  Red  Baron  in  a dog  fight  and  shoot  him 
down.  I’m  an  “ace,”  you  know — anytime  I want  to  be! 

I have  loved  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world,  won  eight  gold  medals  in  the  Olympics, 
knocked  out  the  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world, 
made  a hole  in  one,  earned  6 million  doUars  on  the 
stock  market  . . . and  given  it  away. 

I’ve  been  elected  and  reelected  President,  halted 
riots  single-handed,  dribbled  the  length  of  the  floor 
to  tie  the  New  York  Knicks  in  regulation  time  and 
made  a 60-foot  hook  shot  to  defeat  them  in  overtime. 

Kings  (and  Queens)  seek  audience  with  me.  I’ve 
been  asked  to  head  the  F.B.I.  and  General  Motors; 
I’ve  brought  peace  to  Southeast  Asia  and  formed  a 
coalition  government  of  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 
I’ve  discovered  a cure  for  cancer,  stabilized  the  dollar 
and,  just  last  week,  developed  this  marvelous  little 
pill  which  converts  water  to  gasoline.  (It’s  a deriva- 
tive of  my  compound  which  converts  oil,  industrial 
waste  and  detergents  to  pure,  sparkling,  water!) 

I’ve  watched  a turtle  swim  to  shore  and  laboriously 
climb  on  a rock,  an  egret  skim  the  water  from  island 
to  shore,  a fish  jump,  do  a half-gainer  in  full  layout 
position,  and  splash  into  the  water. 

I’ve  felt  the  smashing  power  of  a bass  as  he  at- 
tacked my  lure. 

I’ve  sat  there  silently,  just  being. 

Never  have  I gained  more  from  the  time  or  modest 
investment.  And  to  those  who  are  caught  up  in  this 
mad  pace  we  caU  progress,  I offer  this  testimony.  I 
have  met  only  one  fisherman  who  had  an  ulcer  and 
he  had  just  taken  to  anghng  on  the  advice  of  his 
doctor!  Walton  would  have  loved  them  both! 

Iz,aak  Walton  knew  whereof  he  spoke  when  he 
said,  “We  may  say  of  anghng  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of 
strawberries:  ‘Eioubtless  God  could  have  made  a 
better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did’;  and  so, 
if  I might  be  judge,  God  never  did  make  a more 
calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than  anghng.” 

A fishing  hcense  is  a permit  to  pure  joy  . . . it’s 
therapy  . . . tranquility  . . . peace  of  mind.  It’s  being 
in  tune  with  the  universe. 

It’s  a license  to  dream! 
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KEYSTONE  CAMPING  | 

by  Thad  Bukowski  >j 


HEAVENLY  CAMPING 

Camping  at  Gifford  Pinchot  State 
Park  near  York,  Pa.,  is  heavenly 
for  at  least  two  reasons — it’s  almost 
as  hard  to  find  the  entrance  as  get- 
ting into  Heaven  and,  once  you  final- 
ly make  it  there,  the  place  is  great. 

We  had  pulled  the  I8V2  foot  travel- 
trailer  for  over  200  miles  across  the 
state,  from  New  Castle,  and  then 
made  a slight  miscalculation  when 
we  asked  a turnpike  attendant  for 
final  directions.  He  sent  us  along  Rt. 
83  and  said,  “You’ll  see  a lot  of  signs 
and  they’ll  tell  you  where  to  turn.” 
Even  veteran  campers  can  get  a bit 
careless  sometimes,  and  as  a result, 
this  became  one  of  our  rueful  days. 

Darkness  had  faUen  and  we  were 
at  least  two  hours  behind  our  sched- 
ule when  we  finally  pulled  into  a 
roadside  rest  to  inquire  just  where 
we  were.  It  became  a mutual  ex- 
change of  questions,  however,  for 
those  we  asked,  in  turn  inquired, 
“how  far  Rt.  83  went  into  Maryland.” 
Another  hour  passed  and  we  were 
suddenly  following  a hay  wagon  from 
Yocumtown  and  the  wagon  was  di- 
recting us  over  secondary  roads  to 
the  Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park  camp- 
ground. We  truly  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  that  axiom  “Ycm  can’t  get  there 
from  here,”  When,  after  a half-dozen 
false  turns,  we  finally  located  a sign, 
near  Rossville,  then  went  along  a 
rough,  gravel  road,  and  to  the  camp- 
site entrance  which  had  no  sign  that 
we  could  see. 

It  was  11:00  p.m.  by  this  time,  but 
we  got  immediate  help  from  already 
estabhshed  campers  who  quickly  en- 
gineered flashhghts  and  directed  the 
backing  of  our  rig  into  its  spot  be- 
tween unseen  trees. 

Camper  Tom  Spotts,  of  nearby 
DRlsburg,  was  the  genial  helper  and, 
on  the  following  day,  added  an  invi- 
tation to  boat-fish  Gifford  Pinchot 
Lake  and  partake  of  some  “mountain 
pie”  at  his  campsite. 

“It’s  pizza  toasted  over  the  camp- 
fire, or  two  slices  of  campfire  en- 
crusted bread  with  a gob  of  blue- 
berry jam  in  the  center,  or  reaUy  any- 
thing delicious  you  wish  to  make,” 


he  explained  showing  his  “fire-pie- 
maker.” 

Angling  was  interesting  the  next 
day,  both  spinning  and  fly-fishing.  A 
good-sized  bass  took  a frog-finish  pop- 
per on  the  surface  and  the  big  blue- 
gills  were  still  hitting  a variety  of 
surface  flies  and  spiders  along  weedy 
shorelines. 

Plenty  of  boats  are  available  for 
those  who  visit  the  boat  concession 
on  the  other  side  where  George  Emig 
handles  70  rowboats,  15  canoes,  two 
scenic  cruisers,  and  10  pontoon  “wa- 
ter-skeeters.”  He  also  operates  a 
unique  “honor  system”  boat  rental 
at  No.  2 of  the  three  boat  accesses 
which  surround  the  340  acre  lake. 
Fishermen  can  get  boats  here  any- 
time, day  or  night.  A bulletin  tells 
the  angler  what  to  do  and  where  to 
locate  the  cashbox.  The  unique  boat 
rental  system  has  functioned  for  14 
years.  Emig  emphasizes  that  fish  are 
partial  to  flatfish,  plastic  worms  and 
rebels.  He  also  reports  that  the  “hot- 
est  fishing”  is  in  May  for  the  walleye 
season  and  during  the  fall.  Not  to  be 
discounted,  however,  is  the  summer- 
time. The  day  before  we  got  there  in 

Camper  Tom  Spots,  of  Dillsburg,  and  a friend 
show  nice  bass  taken  at  Pinchot  Lake.  A bag 
of  bluegills  completed  the  catch  (right). 

Tom  and  a couple  of  his  best  gals  are 
ready  to  make  a few  goodies  with  their 
"mountain-pie"  maker  which  deliciously 
toasts  tidbits  of  many  varieties  over  the 
campfire  (below). 


July,  a 47  inch  pike  was  caught  on 
a gob  of  nightcrawlers  and  Francis 
Soyke  of  nearby  York  also  landed  a 
9 lb.  4 oz.  bass  to  take  first  place  in 
the  July  Genesee  Contest  last  year. 

Close  to  700  boats  rent  mooring 
spaces  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
from  Pennsylvania’s  DER,  but  only 
electric  motors  are  permitted.  Fish 
populations  include  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  northern  pike,  wall- 
eye, muskellunge  and  panfish. 

The  Pinchot  camping  area  is  ma- 
cadam throughout  and  located  at  a 
number  of  spurs  on  peninsulas  with 
many  of  the  sites  shaded  under  big 
hardwoods.  Tables  and  fire  rings  are 
available  for  the  camper,  but  not 
electricity.  Two  separate  sections  of 
the  campground  have  their  own  sandy 
swimming  beaches  and  nearby  toilet 
facilities  are  excellent  with  hot  show- 
ers also  available  for  a small  fee.  The 
total  park  area  of  2,250  acres  with 
8.3  miles  of  shoreline  is  under  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources 
regulations,  thus  pets  are  not  per- 
mitted. 

Eight  nature  trails  have  been  de- 
veloped with  each  involving  hikes  of 
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10  to  30  minutes.  Trail-side  markers 
and  a trad-guide  is  available  for 
those  interested  and  rest  shelters  and 
numerous  benches  are  scattered  along 
the  trails.  The  park  has  a great  varie- 
ty of  wildhfe  and  the  melodious  calls 
of  quad  are  often  heard  during  the 


day  from  nearby  hidden  tangles  of 
brush.  More  raucous  calls  of  cock 
pheasants  are  also  heard  quite  often. 

If  you  get  a hankering  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  the  Pinchot  campground 
in  the  future,  you  are  almost  sure  to 
enjoy  the  visit.  Make  sure,  however, 


that  if  you  approach  it  from  the 
Turnpike  to  take  the  Route  15  exit, 
thence  south  on  Rt.  15  to  Dillsburg 
and  east  by  Rt.  74  to  Wellsville  and 
Rossville. 

If  you  get  that  far,  St.  Peter  can 
readily  get  you  in  from  there! 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK  ^ 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Camouflage  is  essential 

to  the  survival  of  a fish.  Spots,  stripes, 
irregular  patches  of  dark  and  light 
colors,  and  other  patterns  serve  to  make 
the  fish  harder  to  see  in  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  lives. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  give  your 

equipment  a thorough  inspection. 
Don't  confine  your  examination  to 
lures,  however.  All  the  guides  on  your 
fishing  rods  should  be  checked  thor- 
oughly. They  may  become  loosened  or 
worn — even  broken — during  the  course 
of  a fishing  season. 

Fish  for  pike  with  lures  that  have  lots 

of  flash  and  action.  Pike  prefer  natural 
food  that  is  alive  and  active — and  often 
surprisingly  large.  If  you  use  bait,  live 
minnows  are  best. 

A minnow  no  longer  than  three  inch- 
es is  plenty  large  enough  for  crappies. 
In  fact,  many  anglers  prefer  them  much 
smaller,  1 1/2  to  2 inches. 

Trout  take  90  percent  of  their  food 

under  the  water  surface,  yet  dry  flies, 
properly  presented,  take  a great  many 
large  fish  during  the  course  of  a sea- 
son. Bivisibles,  variants,  spiders,  and 
the  ever-popular  divisible  Royal  Coach- 
man are  excellent  patterns  for  use 
when  trout  are  not  actively  feeding  on 
the  surface. 

In  buying  a new  fly  line,  remember 

that  the  line  should  fill  the  reel  to  near 
its  capacity.  If  the  reel  can  handle  more 
than  the  standard  length  of  line,  splice 
enough  backing  to  the  line  to  get  the 
desired  fill  on  the  reel  spool. 

Stiff  hackles  with  a sheen  are  the 

mark  of  a good  dry  fly,  assuring  the 
user  that  it  will  float  high  on  the  water. 

A point  of  land  jutting  into  a river 

pool,  or  lake,  is  a good  walleye  spot. 
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Wade  to  a point  upstream  of  the  point, 
or  anchor  your  boat  off  the  point,  and 
cast  around  the  near  side  and  end  of 
the  point.  Then  move  into  position  to 
cast  the  opposite  side  of  the  point. 

If  any  section  of  a stream  can  be 

classified  as  the  most  productive  area,  it 
is  the  spot  where  a fast  riffle  flattens 
out  to  become  the  head  of  a pool.  This 
is  a favored  feeding  station  of  trout, 
and,  because  of  the  broken  surface  of 
the  water,  it  is  easier  to  fish  than 
stretches  of  calm,  relatively  flat  water. 

Feather  minnows,  with  bodies  of 

cork,  wood,  or  plastic,  with  trailing 
hackle  wings  in  a variety  of  colors,  are 
effective  bass  lures.  They  represent 
minnows. 

Does  bad  weather  bug  you?  It's  good 

for  fishing,  especially  for  members  of 
the  pike  family.  These  fish  seem  to  get 
hungry  when  there  is  a drizzle  of  rain, 
dark  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  a light  chop 
on  the  water. 

What  color  of  plastic  worm  is  best? 

Begin  with  black  or  blue,  and  if  neces- 
sary change  colors  every  10  or  15  min- 
utes until  you  hit  on  what  the  bass  will 
take. 

Pickerel  and  pike  feast  on  minnows 

of  all  kinds.  If  the  angler  knows  some- 
thing about  the  appearance  of  the  min- 
nows in  the  water  he  is  fishing,  he  can 
better  imitate  them  with  his  lures, 
particularly  with  streamer  flies. 

Keep  quiet  in  a boat!  Don't  thump 

your  feet  on  the  bottom  or  drop  the 
anchor  inside.  Fish  feel  the  vibrations 
set  up  in  the  water  by  such  distur- 
bances. 

Water  can  be  so  deep  that  it  lacks 

oxygen  near  bottom,  so  fish  have  to 


seek  a more  comfortable  environment 
somewhere  between  the  bottom  and 
the  surface.  That  is  why,  in  fishing  deep 
water,  it  pays  to  try  the  lures  at  varying 
depths  until  they  bring  action. 

White  chubs,  also  called  fallfish,  are 

fine  game  for  both  natural  and  artificial 
lures.  They  also  strike  viciously  at  com- 
binations of  flies  and  spinners. 

Every  angler  enjoys  trying  new  lures, 

but  the  wise  angler  does  not  load  his 
tackle  box  with  unproved  ones.  He  puts 
his  trust,  instead,  on  carefully  chosen 
and  time-tested  lures  that  he  knows 
exactly  how  to  use. 

Minnows  are  almost  always  in  motion 

in  fast  water,  else  the  current  would 
sweep  them  away.  To  match  this  ac- 
tion, fish  a streamer  fly  with  a fast 
retrieve. 

Walleyes  love  action  in  their  prey 

and  live  minnows  are  favorite  baits 
with  many  anglers.  Nightcrawlers  also 
can  be  used  with  good  results,  if  they 
are  kept  moving.  Just  as  effective,  are 
plugs  and  spoons  which  have  plenty  of 
life  and  glitter — and  that  travel  deep. 
Such  lures  should  be  fished  slowly,  as 
a rule. 

Fraying  line  is  seldom  the  sign  of  in- 
ferior material.  It  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  a tip-off  that  one  of  the  guides 
on  your  rod  has  developed  a rough  spot 
that  is  damaging  the  surface  of  the  line. 

Hooks  smaller  than  size  6 are  not 

large  enough  for  bass  surface  lures 
made  of  deer  hair,  cork,  or  balsa  wood. 
There  must  be  enough  clear  space  under 
the  body  of  the  lure  to  let  the  point 
of  the  hook  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
mouth  of  a striking  fish.  The  larger  the 
body  of  the  lure,  the  bigger  the  hook 
that  should  be  used. 
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READY  AND  WAITING! 

During  the  course  of  the  year, 
many  a story  is  heard  about  the  “Big 
one  that  got  away” — some  sad — some 
humorous.  This  is  one  of  the  more 
humorous.  Mr.  Harper  Wall  and  a 
friend  were  fishing  on  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack  during  the  early  walleye 
season  and  they  were  having  excel- 
lent luck.  They  were  using  minnows 
for  bait,  and  had  only  about  five  left 
in  the  bucket,  which  was  hanging 
over  the  bow  of  the  boat  where  Mr. 
Wall  was  fishing.  As  he  hfted  the 
minnow  bucket,  the  rope  holding  it 
broke,  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  it  went,  with  both  fishermen  be- 
ing angered  by  the  loss  of  the  bait. 
About  three  months  later,  the  same 
pair  were  fishing  at  about  the  same 
spot  in  the  lake,  and  were  reminis- 
cing about  the  minnow  bucket  when 
Mr.  Wall  said  he  was  hooked  fast  on 
something,  but  it  was  coming  in 
slowly.  Lo  and  behold,  up  came  the 
minnow  bucket.  This  feat  alone  was 
almost  an  impossibihty,  but  upon 
checking  the  bucket,  there  they  found 
the  five  minnows  still  alive! 

Robert  E.  Fasching 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lackawanna  County 

ONLY  ONE  CASUALTY- 

In  talking  with  the  Boy  Scout 
leaders  that  took  care  of  the  Fishing 
Pier  at  The  National  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree, East,  August  3-9,  I found  that 
they  had  averaged  125  scouts-an- 
hour,  for  an  average  of  15  hours  a 
day.  They  used  1600  dozen  worms, 
1700  hooks,  25  dozen  bobbers,  and 
lost  13  rods  off  the  pier.  For  each 
250  boys  fishing,  an  average  of  175 
fish  were  caught.  The  largest  was  an 
I8V2"  channel  catfish.  Of  the  13,125 
boy-hours  spent,  only  one  casualty 
was  recorded.  This  was  a fish  hook 
caught  in  a finger!  I feel  the  scout 
leaders  in  charge  of  the  fishing  area 
did  a great  job  with  the  boys. 

Cloyd  W.  Hollen 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 


BUMPER  STICKER- 

This  story  was  related  to  me  by 
Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Brant- 
ley Whittaker.  He  and  his  son  had 
stopped  at  a lunch  stand  for  a sand- 
wich and  noticed  two  men  looking  at 
the  bumper  on  his  car  and  laughing. 
He  approached  them  and  asked  what 
was  so  funny.  They  said  that  they 
had  noticed  his  bumper  sticker,  “Lets 
Go  Fishing,”  and  thought  that  was 
a good  idea  and  that  was  just  what 
they  were  going  to  do.  They  were 
going  for  licenses  and  then  going 
fishing!  They  had  been  working  so 
hard  and  wanted  a little  rest  and 
this  was  the  right  idea  to  them! 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  Area 

HILLS  CREEK  WALLEYES- 

Last  August  produced  some  of  the 
best  walleye  fishing  I have  seen  in 
Hills  Creek  Lake  for  a long  time. 
Many  of  the  fish  were  between  18 
inches  and  22  inches.  The  largest 
one  reported  was  a 27  inch  fish  that 
was  caught  by  George  Abel  of  West- 
field,  Pa.  With  fish  like  this  showing 
up,  many  anglers  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  late  September  and  Oc- 
tober fishing  when  walleye  fishing 
has  usually  been  at  its  best  in  past 
years. 

Raymond  Hoover 
Waterways  Potrolman 
Tioga  County 

“ANTLERS’? 

While  doing  stream  improvement 
work  on  Baldwin  Run,  with  the 
Westmoreland  County  Conservation 
School,  the  kids  were  coming  up  with 
aquatic  life  they  wanted  identified. 
One  of  the  students  came  up  with  an 
enormous  crayfish,  which  caused 
quite  a stir.  While  all  were  around 
admiring  the  crayfish,  one  of  the 
boys  said,  “Boy  look  at  the  antlers  on 
that  one”!  He  meant,  of  course,  the 
exceptional  long  antennas  on  this 
super  crab. 

Arthur  A.  Herman 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Columbia  & Montour  Counties 


“BUCKY”  KRAUSE- 
SPORTSMEN’S  CHAMPION 

Recently  the  Sportsmen  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  lost  a true  friend  and 
champion  with  the  untimely  passing 
of  George  “Bucky”  Krause.  Through 
the  pages  of  his  weekly  column,  “Fur, 
Fin,  and  Feathers”,  in  the  Altoona 
Mirror,  Bucky  had  championed  many 
causes,  especially  abatement  of  water 
pollution  and  anti-gun  legislation. 
Bucky  was  never  too  busy  to  take 
the  time  to  help  any  beginner,  be  it 
along  the  stream  or  in  the  fields.  He 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  all.  To  his 
many  friends  and  family  we  certain- 
ly offer  our  deepest  sympathies.  To 
Bucky,  we  wish  PEACE  . . . and 
“Tight  Lines”. 

Walter  A.  Rosser 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Blair  County 


THAT’S  DOING  IT 
THE  HARD  WAY! 

While  stocking  Trout  Run  in  Clear- 
field County  last  April  7th,  there  were 
a few  unusual  difficulties  encoun- 
tered. The  four  wheel  drive  vehicles 
had  just  crossed  a very  deep  ditch 
on  an  old  tram  road  when  they  came 
across  a large  poplar  tree  in  the 
road.  This  caused  two  problems : ( 1) 
no  one  had  a saw  or  an  axe,  and  (2) 
they  could  neither  back  up  nor  turn 
around!  After  some  careful  thought 
and  study,  I believe  a fellow  by  the 
name  of  William  Lanager  saved  the 
day  by  finding  a claw  hammer.  Not 
only  was  that  tree  cut  in  two  but  four 
other  poplar  trees  were  done  in  by 
that  claw  hammer  before  they  could 
find  a place  to  turn  around.  Now  this 
story  should  be  reliable  because  there 
were  three  Deputy  Waterways  Pa- 
trolmen and  a Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector and  a District  Game  Protector 
on  this  trip. 

Edward  W.  Brown 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Clearfield  County 


TWO-BAGGER! 

One  night  while  fly  fishing.  Bob 
McCullough  of  Williamsport  caught 
a total  of  33V2  inches  of  brown 
trout,  one  brown  trout,  13  inches 
long,  and  another,  20Vi  inches  long, 
at  the  same  time,  with  his  first  cast, 
on  Loyalsock  Creek! 

James  H.  Lauer 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lycoming  County 
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THERE’S  NO  STOPPING 
THIS  GAL! 

While  working  at  the  Allegheny 
County  Fair  this  year,  we  listened  to 
many  fishing  stories.  The  one  that 
got  my  nomination  for  the  best  story 
of  the  year  goes  like  this:  A certain 
woman  loves  to  fish,  but  she  can’t 
seem  to  bait  her  own  hook  with 
worms.  To  overcome  this,  she  devised 
the  following  procedure.  She  carries 
two  spring-type  clothespins  in  her 
tackle  box.  When  she  wishes  to  bait 
up,  she  takes  one  pin  and  clamps 
it  on  the  worm’s  head,  then  takes 
the  second  pin  and  clamps  it  on  the 
tail.  Having  done  this,  she  turns  the 
worm  and  pins  upside  down,  and 
presses  the  pins  with  stretched  worm 
into  the  ground.  With  the  worm 
stretched  and  held  fast,  she  can  insert 
the  hook  wherever  she  desires.  This 
done,  she  releases  the  untouched 
worm,  and  is  ready  to  fish. 

She  also  explained  to  me  that  she 
has  no  trouble  using  minnows  for 
bait,  but  wanted  to  know  why  the 
“silver  paint’’  rubs  off  them  and 
sticks  to  her  clothing  where  she  rubs 
her  hands. 

Samuel  E.  Pack 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

S.  Allegheny  County 

SATISFIED- 

While  attending  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion exhibit  at  the  Lycoming  County 
Fair,  I had  many  people  comment 
about  the  nice  size  trout  stocked  this 
year,  how  well  they  had  done  fishing 
this  spring,  and  that  there  are  a lot 
of  trout  left  in  the  streams  at  this 
time. 

Raymond  Hoover 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Tioga  County 

THANK  YOU,  BOB  ROSS! 

While  attending  the  Crawford 
County  Fair  during  the  past  week, 
one  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 
was  the  great  job  Bob  Ross,  from  the 
Pleasant  Gap  hatchery,  does  in  de- 
livering and  setting  up  the  live  fish 
display.  This  man  takes  great  pains 
and  personal  attention  to  see  that 
each  and  every  detail  is  in  order  and 
that  the  fish  are  in  the  best  of  health 
when  they  are  viewed  by  the  public. 
I feel  that  this  man  deserves  a word 
of  thanks  for  a job  well  done. 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Crawford  County 


PECULIAR  PICKEREL! 

Recently,  while  checking  fisher- 
men at  the  Canoe  Creek  Dam,  I 
talked  to  one  fellow  who  had  a rath- 
er strange  experience  there  last 
spring.  He  had  taken  his  boat  out 
on  the  lake  about  midnight  and 
fished  for  several  hours  with  no  suc- 
cess at  all.  A little  dejectedly,  he 
headed  back  to  the  launch  ramp.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  bring  the  boat 
into  the  ramp,  a 10“  chain  pickerel 
jumped  into  the  boat  with  him.  It 
seems  to  me  someone  must  have 
taken  pity  on  him.  Not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  fish  which  jumped 
in  the  boat  legal  size. 

Walter  A.  Rosser 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Blair  County 

TREASURE  HUNTERS, 
NOTICE- 

While  looking  for  a lost  anchor, 
using  scuba  gear  on  the  bottom  of 
Harveys  Lake,  SWP  Paul  Knecht  and 
I found  the  following  articles:  a 

large  number  of  unopened  cans  of 
orange  soda,  many  old  collectors 
items,  antique  glass  bottles,  and  one 
old  two  finger  (two  holed)  bowling 
ball,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
on  the  bottom  a good  many  years.  I 
have  considered  throwing  my  bowl- 
ing ball  into  the  lake  at  times;  now 
I realize  that  I am  not  the  only  per- 
son that  has  ever  felt  this  way! 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Luzerne  County 

STUNTED-SORTA! 

While  on  vacation,  my  brother  Jim 
and  I were  enjoying  some  fine  ale  in 
a local  pub  when  he  pointed  out  a 
mounted  fish  on  the  wall.  Such  a 
brook  trout  I have  never  seen  before! 
In  fact,  prior  to  leaving,  I got  out 
my  trusty  measuring  tape — which  is 
never  wrong  by  the  way — and  I laid 
it  along  the  length  of  the  trophy. 
Would  you  believe  21  inches?  Not 
unusual  you  say?  Well,  would  you  be- 
lieve this  fish  measured  IVi  inches, 
top  to  bottom,  at  the  center  of  the 
body?  It  did,  and  that’s  the  truth!  I 
asked  the  keeper  of  the  inn,  “How 
do  you  grow  ’em  that  big?”  To  tbis 
he  replied,  “Ya  see,  it  got  caught  be- 
tween two  rocks  when  it  was  little, 
and  only  grew  up  and  doum”\ 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


DIRTY  POOL! 

In  March,  I was  awarded  a beauti- 
ful fishing  rod,  and  reel,  for  placing 
first  in  last  year’s  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler sales  program.  On  June  20. 
1973,  I used  the  fishing  gear  at  a 
youth  program  at  Chapman  State 
Park.  When  finished  with  the  rod 
and  reel,  I put  it  back  into  the  State 
(marked)  car,  and  took  the  children 
attending  the  program  up  a stream 
to  watch  an  electro-fishing  demon- 
stration. When  we  returned,  someone 
had  stolen  the  rod  and  reel.  Sort  of 
makes  you  lose  faith  in  people  when 
something  like  this  happens  at  a 
place  where  examples  should  be  set 
for  little  folks.  Incidentally,  the  reel 
is  engraved  with  my  name! 

George  R.  Jones 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 

FOR  THE  BIRDS- 

While  Special  Waterways  Patrol- 
men Lintner  and  Reid  were  patrol- 
ling Keen’s  Pond,  they  stopped  and 
talked  with  a tired  fisherman  who 
was  eating  his  lunch.  While  he  was 
eating,  the  angler  had  his  lines 
pulled  out  of  the  water  and  dangling 
over  the  boat  with  the  worms  on  the 
hooks.  During  the  conversation  one 
of  the  rods  started  to  bounce  very 
lively.  The  angler  yelled,  “Hey, 
there’s  the  first  bite  today,  and  the 
lines  aren’t  even  in  the  water”!  After 
a fantastic  battle,  the  angler  landed 
his  catch:  One  Robin! 

Michael  Badner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wayne  County 

COMING  ALONG  NICELY- 

Fishery  biologists  checking  the 
East  Branch  Dam  in  Elk  County 
found  that  muskies  stocked  as  fry  on 
May  24,  1973  had  made  good  growth. 
One  fish  measured  12'/2  ",  and  an- 
other measured  IS'/i"  in  length. 
Some  of  the  local  fishermen  on  loca- 
tion during  the  netting  operations 
had  great  enthusiasm,  as  I did,  for 
the  future  fishing  at  East  Branch 
Clarion  Flood  Control  Reserv'oir. 

Bernard  D.  Ambrose 
Waterwoys  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


MOVING? 

If  possible,  notify  us  in  advance. 
We  need  both  your  old  and  new 
address  to  insure  uninterrupted 
mailing  of  your  ANGLER. 


DECEMBER-1973 
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Caldwell  Creek  in  early  May. 


FLY  TYING 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


An  Early  Blue  Dun 

A ttitudes  are  subject  to  change  over 
±\.  the  years  and  the  periods  of 
gradual  transition  are  apt  to  go  un- 
noticed until  one  glances  backward. 
I wouldn’t  want  to  consider  myself 
an  old-timer  but  the  years  do  have  a 
way  of  spinning  by  and  I can  dis- 
tinctly recall,  early  in  my  fly-fishing 
days,  when  a size  #16  fly  was 
considered  small.  Indeed,  anything 
smaller  was  regarded  as  frivolous. 
The  few  fly-fishermen  of  my  ac- 
quaintance paid  scant  attention  to 
the  hatches  of  small  insects;  after 
all,  no  trout  of  respectable  size  could 
afford  to  expend  the  energy  required 
of  the  rise  to  the  surface  for  such 
small  reward.  And  even  if  it  did,  and 
was  so  foolish  as  to  accept  a tiny 
artificial,  the  toy-like  hook  probably 
wouldn’t  hold.  It  all  sounded  quite 
reasonable  until  I had  the  privilege 
of  watching  a skilled  angler  destroy 
every  shred  of  the  “anti  small  hook” 
argument. 

It  was  a bahny  day  in  early  May 
and  the  big  limestone  stream  was 
seething  with  hfe.  A steady  proces- 
sion of  little  slate-winged  duns  float- 
ed down  each  current  tongue  and 
trout  appeared  to  be  rising  every- 
where. It  was  a totally  new  experi- 
ence for  me  and  I was  unable  to 
cope  with  it.  Nothing  in  my  fly  box 
matched  the  little  mayflies  in  size 
and  my  efforts  with  #12s  and  #14s 
stirred  nary  a fin.  An  angler  upstream 
was  faring  better  and,  keeping  a dis- 
creet distance,  we  moved  closer  to 
watch.  He  was  playing  a heavy  fish, 
which  finally  he  netted  after  what 
seemed  an  interminable  struggle,  and 


he  kindly  offered  a close  view  of  both 
the  fish  and  the  fly,  which  we  ac- 
cepted. In  the  net  was  the  largest 
brown  trout  I had  ever  seen  and  in 
its  jaw  was  firmly  lodged  a diminu- 
tive fly,  a Blue  Dun,  and  when  the 
angler  told  me  it  was  dressed  on  a 
size  #18  hook  I regarded  the  entire 
performance  as  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  Sensing  I was  a neo- 
phyte, he  explained  that  the  trout 
were  extremely  selective  during  this 
hatch,  a fact  I had  just  learned,  and 
that  matching  the  size  was  just  as 
important  as  duplicating  color  and 
form.  It  was  a significant  lesson, 
learned  from  an  obvious  master  of 
the  craft. 

Quite  a few  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  revealing  day  in  Centre 
County,  years  which  have  seen  the 
development  of  fishing  to  the  minutae 
gradually  blossom,  and  today  a size 
#18  fly  seems  quite  respectable  in 
dimension  when  compared  with  the 
#22s,  #24s  and  #28s  now  in  rather 
common  use.  Nowhere  has  the  refine- 
ment of  this  specialized  form  of 
angling  been  honed  to  a keener  edge 
than  in  Pennsylvania,  by  brilliant 
anglers  of  the  Keystone  State,  and 
the  principles  are  applicable  any- 
where there  are  rich  waters  and 
selective  trout. 

Looking  back  to  the  day  just  de- 
scribed, I’m  reasonably  certain  that 
the  little  mayfly  causing  all  the  ac- 
tivity was  Paraleptophlebia  adoptiva, 
a small,  brownish-bodied  dun  whose 
appearance  in  late  April  and  May  is 
heralded  by  many  anglers  in  the 


East  and  Midwest.  Preston  Jennings 
regarded  the  species  as  one  of  ques- 
tionable value,  a view  that  many 
Pennsylvania  fly-fishermen  would 
loudly  protest.  But  it  is  likely  that 
in  the  streams  of  the  CatskiUs  where 
Jennings  regularly  fished,  early  sea- 
son conditions  of  high,  cold  water 
during  the  emergence  of  P.  adoptiva 
are  not  conducive  to  good  dry  fly 
fishing,  regardless  of  the  hatch  of 
the  moment. 

Our  pattern  representing  the  P. 
adoptiva  dun  is  of  a design  outward- 
ly resembling  that  of  the  Blue- 
Winged  Olive  and  Sulphur  duns  de- 
scribed in  past  columns.  However, 
since  it  is  our  atm  to  expose  the  be- 
ginning fly  tyer  to  as  many  tech- 
niques as  possible,  we  have  varied  the 
tying  procedure.  Instead  of  the  front- 
to-rear  hackling  as  before,  the  two 
hackles  are  bound  behind  the  wings 
at  the  middle  of  the  shank,  with  glos- 
sy surfaces  facing  each  other.  Then 
the  rear  hackle  is  wound  over  the 
abdomen  to  the  rear,  tied  off,  and 
the  thread  is  brought  forward 
through  the  wound  hackle,  to  the 
front  hackle.  The  thorax  is  then 
formed  and  the  front  hackle  wound 
forward  to  the  head.  This  places  the 
whip  finish  at  the  eye  and  on  small 
hooks  is  a bit  easier  done  than  tying 
off  under  the  tails.  The  end  result  is 
identical  in  both  styles  of  open-palm- 
er hackling:  the  barbules  flare  for- 
ward in  front  and  rearward  in  back, 
preserving  the  all-important  balance 
of  the  fly  on  the  water  without  the 
need  of  tail  support. 
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Tying  a Paraleptophlebia  adoptiya  dun: 

1.  Clamp  a size  #18  dry  fly  hook  in 
vise  and  bind  fine,  brown  tying  thread  at 
bend.  For  tails  tie  in  three  medium  dun 
hackle  barbules  and  take  a turn  of  thread 
under  base  of  tails  to  flare  barbules.  Wind 
thread  forward  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
shank  and  half-hitch.  For  wings  cut  a right 
and  left  quill  section  from  a pair  of 
matched,  slate-gray  mallard  primaries.  Trim 
tips  round  (as  shown)  if  desired  and  care- 
fully tie  in  wings  wet  fly  style  but  with  con- 
vex sides  facing.  Trim  excess  butts.  Wing 
length  should  be  about  equal  to  overall 
length  of  hook. 

2.  (Top  view)  Pull  wings  upright  and  ► 
make  several  turns  of  thread  behind  base  to 
secure.  When  satisfied  that  wings  are  straight 
and  cocked  at  desired  angle,  with  bodkin  tip 
apply  a drop  of  thin  vinyl  cement  between 
wings  at  base.  Then  spread  vinyl  evenly  over 
inside  wing  surfaces. 

3.  Select  two  medium  dun  hackles  with 
barbule  length  about  twice  the  gap  of  hook. 
Remove  web  near  base  and  at  middle  of 
shank  tie  in  front  hackle  on  edge  by  its 
root,  with  glossy  side  facing  tails.  Spaced  by 
two  turns  of  thread,  tie  in  rear  hackle  with 
glossy  side  facing  eye. 

4.  Apply  a thin  dubbing  of  brown  fur  ► 
(a  mixture  of  three  parts  rusty  brown  and  one 
part  olive)  to  thread  and  wind  back  to  base 
of  tails,  forming  a tapered  abdomen.  Half- 
hitch. 


◄ 5.  Wind  rear  hackle  in  open-palmer 

fashion  back  to  rear  of  abdomen  and  tie  off 
over  tail  butts.  Trim  waste  hackle  tip. 

6.  Wind  thread  forward  in  spaced  turns  ► 
through  hackle,  taking  care  to  avoid  depres- 
sing barbules,  to  fore  end  of  fur  abdomen. 
Half-hitch. 


◄ 7.  Apply  more  dubbing  to  thread  and 

wind  forward,  around  base  of  wings,  and 
half-hitch  thread  behind  eye. 

8.  Wind  front  hackle  forward  in  spaced  ► 
turns.  Tie  off  behind  eye,  as  shown,  and  trim 
off  waste  tip.  Whip-finish  thread  at  head 
and  apply  head  lacquer.  Finally,  trim  a wide 
V from  underside  of  hackle.  The  finished  fly: 
Paraleptophlebia  adoptiva  Dun. 


Questions 


Answers 


by  Capt.  Jack  Ross 


From  E.  P.  D.,  New  Columbia: 

“Where  can  I get  a head  gasket 
and  crankshaft  seals  for  a 5 hp.  Fire- 
stone outboard.  Serial  No.  1775-18317 
None  of  the  dealers  in  this  area  can 
help  me,  and  neither  can  Firestone.” 

— Your  engine  was  built  in  1957 
by  Scott-Atwater.  Ray  Dobosh,  of 
Dobosh  Service  Center,  5167  Browns- 
ville Rd.,  Pittsburgh  15236,  informs 
us  that  he  has  a fair  stock  of  parts 
for  this  model,  including  the  ones 
you  need.  To  avoid  confusion,  Ray 
advises  sending  along  the  old  parts, 
just  in  case  your  name  for  them  isn’t 
the  same  as  the  listing  in  the  parts 
book. 

^SSSSSSS 

From  L.  R.,  Duncansville: 

“How  can  you  tell  when  one  of 
the  new  surface-gap  outboard  spark- 
plugs is  worn  out?” 

— These  plugs  should  be  replaced 
with  new  every  spring,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  season  if  you  use  the 
engine  a lot.  A new  plug  pays  for 
itself  in  gasoline  saved  within  a few 
tankfuls. 

essssss® 

From  C.  E.  M.,  Lancaster: 

“What  kind  of  licenses  are  re- 
quired for  ship-to-shore  radio  on  a 
boat?” 

— Any  marine  radiotelephone  must 
be  operated  under  authority  of  a sta- 
tion license,  and  the  operator  must 
have  at  least  a Restricted  Class  op- 
erator’s license.  The  forms  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  17325.  Fees  are  $20.00  for  the 
station  license,  $8.00  for  the  opera- 
tor’s license,  and  $4.25  for  a copy  of 
the  FCC  rules  that  must  be  kept 
aboard  the  boat.  No  tests  are  re- 
quired, and  any  U.S.  citizen  can  ob- 
tain the  licenses  by  mail. 


From  W.  R.,  Warren: 

“The  starting  cord  on  my  4 hp 
Mercury  fishing  motor  frayed  through 
at  the  handle;  is  there  any  way  of  re- 
pairing this,  or  will  I have  to  take 
the  engine  in  to  a dealer?” 

— Inside  the  rubber  body  of  the 
handle  is  a pot-metal  slug  that  pushes 
right  out  the  rear — it’s  the  part  with 
the  word  “Mercury”  stamped  in  it. 
The  starter  cord  runs  through  the 
ruhher  grip,  through  a small  hole  in 
the  slug,  and  is  secured  there  by  a 
simple  knot. 

From  J.  G.,  Pittsburgh: 

“I  have  been  looking  at  an  old 
cruiser  built  about  1948  that  has  a 
225-hp  inboard  engine  with  a Chris- 
Craft  nameplate.  Is  this  the  original 
engine,  and  if  not,  about  when  might 
it  have  been  installed?” 

— The  Chris  225,  based  on  a 
Chrysler  block,  was  first  introduced 
in  the  1959  model  year — late  1958. 
Since  Chris-Craft  does  not  ordinarily 
sell  engines  for  repowering,  chances 
are  this  powerplant  was  taken  out  of 
a damaged  boat  that  was  too  far 
gone  to  repair.  If  you  can  find  serial 
numbers  on  the  engine  nameplate,  a 
letter  to  Chris-Craft  Corporation, 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  might  get  you 
the  name  of  the  dealer  who  original- 
ly sold  the  boat  containing  the  en- 
gine, and  perhaps  you  can  track 
down  the  history  that  way. 

SSSSSSSS 

From  A.  R.  J.,  Shippingport: 

“The  first  year  I owned  my  fiber- 
glass runabout,  two  of  the  cleats 
pulled  out,  as  they  were  fastened  on- 
ly by  wood  screws  into  the  thin  fiber- 
glass of  the  gunwale.  The  next  year, 
after  I bolted  them  on,  they  again 
pulled  through.  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy?” 

— Certainly.  Cut  some  backing 


blocks  from  half-inch  marine  ply- 
wood that  will  fit  under  the  locations 
where  the  hardware  has  pulled  out. 
Make  these  blocks  as  large  as  the 
space  available  permits.  Then  bolt 
the  hardware  back  on,  using  large 
flat  washers  bearing  on  the  backing 
blocks. 

From  T.  H.,  Donora: 

“I  need  some  parts  for  a Flagship 
inboard  engine,  but  have  been  unable 
to  locate  a dealer  who  handles  this 
line;  how  could  I get  in  touch  with 
the  factory” 

— The  Flagship  Marine  Engine  Co., 
Inc.  is  located  at  149  S.  Main  St., 
Freeport,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  11520. 
The  telephone  number  is  (516)  378- 
7001. 

ggssssss 

From  D.  V.  H.,  Gallatin: 

“If  I build  a little  dock  for  my 
boat  on  the  riverbank,  on  my  own 
property,  do  I have  to  get  a permit?” 

— Unfortunately,  you  do.  Pennsyl- 
vania law  has  required  a permit  for 
any  type  of  obstruction  since  1913, 
and  even  the  smallest  boat  dock  is 
within  the  definition  of  the  state  law. 
Until  now,  the  US  Corps  of  Engineers 
did  a lot  of  looking  the  other  way 
where  private  docks  in  shallow  water 
were  concerned,  but  new  regulations 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  re- 
cently indicate  that  even  the  lowliest 
mooring  stake  will  soon  come  under 
Uncle’s  eye. 

From  R.  J.,  Charleroi: 

“How  can  you  detect  the  presence 
of  underwater  rocks?” 

— Usually  by  a dull  clanking  noise 
originating  in  the  area  of  your  pro- 
peller. 
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CO-OP  NEWS 

by  Bill  Porter 

A monthly  feature  devoted  exclusively 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries— 


Cooperative  Nurseries  are  fish  rearing  facilities 
built  and  maintained  by  organized  sportsmen 
. . . at  their  own  expense. 
Fingerling  fish  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  are  reared  and  released  in  public 
waters  of  the  sportsmen's  choice 
in  accordance  with  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Fisheries  Division's  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch, 

Robert  H.  Brown,  Chief. 


The  Albion  Sportsmen,  another 
active  Erie  County  Club,  is  the 
subject  of  attention  for  this  issue  of 
the  Co-Op  News.  The  club  has  been 
in  business  since  1969  and  regularly 
stocks  about  10,000  trout  in  streams 
around  the  town  of  Albion. 

Let’s  take  a closer  look.  Construc- 
tion of  the  raceway  began  in  1969 
with  members  contributing  labor  in 
the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  get  the  job  done  in  time 
for  the  first  shipment  of  fingerhngs 
in  July  of  that  year.  A mixture  of 
brown  and  rainbow  fingerhngs  were 
received  from  the  Oswayo  Hatchery 
and  the  Albion  nursery  was  in  busi- 
ness. 

A unique  feature  of  the  raceway 
involved  the  construction  of  steel 
bulkheads.  Many  clubs  use  poured 
concrete  or  cement  blocks,  but  the 
steel  was  available  and  was  doing  a 
proper  job  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Other  dimensions  of  the  original 
raceway  include  an  overall  length  of 
200'  with  four  50-foot  sections.  The 
average  width  is  9'  with  some  taper- 
ing toward  the  bottom.  Water  depth 
can  be  controlled  from  zero  to  four 
feet  as  needed  and  flow  runs  about 
350  gallons  per  minute  year-round, 
permitting  a complete  change  in 
about  20  minutes. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  much 
earher  this  year,  club  members  were 
discussing  doubling  their  rearing 
capacity  by  building  a similar  race- 
way parallel  to  the  original  one.  Al- 
though we  don’t  have  the  specifica- 
tions on  it,  we  do  know  that  the  job 
was  approved  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  apparently  completed  by 
June  of  this  year.  Thus,  the  Albion 
Sportsmen  now  have  a capability  of 
raising  about  20,000  cooperative  nur- 
sery trout  for  their  local  waters. 

Cooperation  is  always  an  impor- 
tant issue  in  these  projects  and  the 
start  of  the  Albion  club  is  no  excep- 
tion. Aside  from  the  volunteer  labor 
mentioned  above,  the  sportsmen  got 
quite  a start  with  the  contribution  of 


equipment  from  the  Elk  Creek  Trout 
Club.  The  Fish  Commission  had  pur- 
chased the  site  to  raise  coho  and  so 
the  Elk  Creek  people  donated  their 
screens,  control  boards,  storage  shed, 
and  other  items  to  the  Albion  group 
to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 

Names  are  important  in  projects 
of  this  type — so  here  are  a few 
among  many  who  contributed  to  the 
cause:  Lloyd  Bowen,  president  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  ramrodded  the  or- 
iginal construction  and  became  the 
first  nursery  manager.  Present  nur- 
sery managers,  again  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  include  Heinie  Rippert  and 
Pete  Stebniskey.  Incidentally,  it  was 
under  their  guidance  and  efforts  that 
the  raceway  was  rebuilt  in  1972.  Im- 
provements to  the  original  included 
the  construction  of  the  steel  bulk- 
heads. 

The  diet  for  the  fish  is  a stable 
and  conventional  one  that  includes 
pellets  and  venison  when  available. 
Venison  includes  contributions  from 
hunters  and  road  kills. 

Stocking  varies  a bit  from  year  to 
year.  Basically  the  following  waters 
receive  Albion  trout:  Temple  Creek, 
Lake  Pleasant,  Taylor  Run,  Little  Elk 
Creek,  Raccoon  Creek,  Conneaut 
Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  and  the  Bore 
Reservoir.  A number  of  the  streams 
are  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie  and  lake- 
run  rainbows  have  started  to  return 
to  these  streams,  providing  some  fine 
trophy  fish. 

Stocking  of  the  fish  is  done  in 
several  ways,  with  those  requiring 
some  long  hauling  being  transported 
in  a tank  on  a boat  trailer.  Heinie' 
Rippert  is  responsible  for  this  device. 
He  mounted  the  tank  on  the  trailer, 
equipped  it  with  an  air  compressor, 
and  the  job  was  done.  A practical,  if 
somewhat  unique  feature,  is  the  fact 
that  any  car  or  pickup  truck  with  a 
trailer  hitch  can  do  the  job.  This 
doesn’t  tie  up  a truck  with  a per- 
manent mount,  or  require  the  club 
to  have  a truck  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  hauling  the  fish  or  trailer. 


Financing  of  the  raceway,  its 
maintaining,  and  fish  feeding  has  not 
been  a real  problem.  Donations  from 
members  and  non-members  help; 
special  fund  raising  projects  have 
been  successful  and  materials  have 
been  supplied  by  local  businessmen 
(or  purchased  at  cost)  as  needed. 

Both  Heinie  and  Pete,  our  hosts 
at  the  time,  felt  that  the  club  was 
in  good  order  and  that  people  in  the 
area  appreciated  their  efforts.  The 
club  membership  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  start  of  the  coop- 
erative nursery  and  membership  was 
expected  to  reach  the  three-hundred 
mark  for  1973. 

Predator  problems  were  reported  as 
minimal  with  some  kingfisher  and 
heron  activity.  The  human  predator 
issue,  an  unfortunate  thorn  for  many 
clubs,  was  not  considered  a partic- 
ular threat  to  the  trout  in  the  Albion 
raceways  by  the  club  members  pres- 
ent. All  of  which  is  good. 

So  a tip  of  the  hat  to  the  Albion 
Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Erie  County — 
may  they  keep  up  the  good  work. 
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A musky  fisherman,  RUDY  ORMAN,  holds  his  45Vi-inch,  2SVs  pound  musky 
taken  from  Presque  Isle  Bay.  He  lives  in  McKeesport  and  made  the  catch 
in  May.  Another  Husky  Musky  Club  member  for  this  year. 


DUANE  VANDERHOOF,  of  Corry, 
caught  this  nice  20-inch,  3-pound  brown 
trout  while  fishing  French  Creek  in  Erie 
County  in  May.  He  received  a Junior 
Citation  for  his  fine  catch. 


M.\RK  ONDO,  of  Indiana,  was  fishing 
Mahoning  Creek,  Armstrong  Co.,Nin  May 
when  he  landed  this  291/2 -inch,  7 14 -pound 
northern  pike.  He  used  spinning  gear  and 
a minnow.  Another  Citation  winner! 


GREG  MORGAN,  15,  Lower  Burrell, 
holds  his  18Vi-inch,  2% -pound  rainbow 
trout  caught  in  the  Yellow  Breeches  in 
June.  He  was  using  a fly  rod  and  a 
worm  for  bait  and  earned  a Junior  Cita- 
tion. 


M c«vh.le: 
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Angler,  GEORGE  GLARK,  of  Pittsburgh, 
w'as  fishing  Pymatuning  Lake  last  May 
when  he  caught  this  nice  1614-inch,  114- 
pound  crappie.  He  used  spinning  gear 
and  a minnow  and  earned  a Sr.  Citation. 


PENN 


A Halifax  youth,  DAVID  HELT,  14, 
holds  his  21-inch,  2% -pound  channel  cat- 
fish caught  last  June  in  the  Susquehanna, 
Dauphin  County.  He  used  spinning  gear 
and  chicken  liver  for  bait. 


This  young  angler,  HARVEY  GEORGE, 
13,  of  Bethlehem,  caught  his  17%-inch, 
314 -pound  brook  trout  with  spinning  gear 
and  a worm  while  fishing  Jordan  Creek 
in  Lehigh  County  last  May. 
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Another  Halifax  youth,  WILLIAM  WEL- 
COMER,  JR.,  caught  this  beauty — a 38Vi- 
inch,  22% -pound  carp  in  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty’s Susquehanna  River  in  June  and  re- 
ceived a Senior  Citation  for  his  catch. 


MICHAEL  A.  ECKERT,  12,  proudly 
holds  his  17-inch,  2Vi -pound  crappie  tak- 
en from  Ontelaunee  Lake,  Berks  County. 
Mike  is  from  Reading  and  made  the 
catch  in  May  to  earn  his  Citation. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  F.  WUNDER,  of 
East  Stroudsburg,  caught  this  nice  2514- 
inch,  6-pound  American  Shad  in  the  Del- 
aware River,  Monroe  County,  last  May. 
He  used  a shad  dart  and  spinning  tackle. 


ALLAN  F.  CANTER,  12,  of  Cleona,  was 
fishing  Bachman  Run,  Lebanon  County, 
in  May  when  he  caught  his  17-inch,  214- 
pound  brook  trout.  He  used  spinning 
tackle  and  a nightcrawler. 


A nice  mess  of  trout — and  the  prize  of  an 
18%-inch,  3-pound  rainbow  are  shown  by 
CRAIG  MASON,  14,  and  brother,  Mark, 
of  Export.  Dad's  catch  is  also  included  on 
that  stringer. 


MIKE  UHRIN,  11,  of  Green\illc,  caught 
his  28V2-inch,  814-pound  walleye  from 
Pymatuning  Lake  last  .May.  He  made  the 
catch  using  spinning  gear  and  a sucker 
and  earned  his  Citation, 


M.4RG.ARET  H.ANCUFF,  of  Greensbuig. 
landed  this  hard-to-hold  43-inch,  23%- 
pound  musky  at  Pymatuning  I-ike  last 
July  and  became  a Husks  Musks  Club 
Member.  IVcaker  sex? 


KIM  LUKENS.  of  Philipsburg.  ssas  fish- 
ing in  Black  Moshannon,  Ceutri'  Counts, 
in  July,  sshen  he  caught  this  beauts. 
36-inch,  11%-pound  Northern  Pike.  He 
earned  a Senior  Citation  for  his  catch. 
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The  author's  favorite  13,  top  to  bottom,  left  to  right:  Little 


Brook  Trout;  Mickey  Fin  & Marabou;  Gold  Ribbed  Hare's  Ear, 
Wooly  Worm,  Black  Gnat;  Quill  Gordon,  Caenis,  Pale  Evening 
Dun;  Dear  Hair  "Bug,"  Zug  Bug,  Brown  Nymph;  Olive  Nymph. 


NO  LIMIT  ON  FUN! 

continued  from  page  8 

stretch  is,  without  a doubt,  one  of 
the  nicest  sections  of  stream  I have 
ever  fished.  It  is  not  a big  stream 
and  requires  only  light  equipment — 
with  rods  ranging  from  7 to  8 feet 
most  often  used.  Its  beauty,  chal- 
lenge, and  abundance  of  fish  draws 
anglers  from  as  far  as  Philadelphia, 
the  Wilkes-Barre  area.  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  on  a regular  basis.  The 
challenge  of  fishing  all  types  of  water 
movement  and  depth,  not  to  mention 


the  skills  acquired — through  neces- 
sity— to  avoid  getting  hung  up  in 
the  overhanging  willows  or  stream- 
side  brush,  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
fishing  here. 

It  is  a stream  which  receives  much 
tender  loving  care  and  hard  work 
from  members  of  the  Monocacy 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  and  the 
three  clubs  that  operate  the  CO-OP 
nursery — Lehigh  Fish  and  Game, 
Trout  Creek,  and  Pioneer.  It  is  a place 
you  will  share  with  anglers  young 
and  old,  novice  and  expert,  with 


nesting  mallards,  colorful  orioles  and  b 
warblers,  and  early  morning  eques-  * 
trians  on  the  bordering  bridle  path.  ■ 
One  goes  to  a Fish-For-Fun  area  | 
knowing  ahead  of  time  he  must  re-  | 
lease  all  fish  he  catches  (unless  he  | 
is  lucky  enough  to  tie  into  a trophy). 
There  is  a great  deal  of  “catch  and  ‘ 
release”  attitude  carried  over  to  the  a 
open  streams  after  fishing  one  of  'i 
these  special  areas.  This  is  where  you  y 
realize  that  when  the  emphasis  is  in  i 
the  catching — not  the  creeling — - 

there’s  NO  LIMIT  ON  FUN! 


R.  Stanley  Smith,  Esq. 

1901-1973 

Former  Commission  President 

R.  Stanley  Smith,  Esquire,  a long  time  member  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  passed 
away  on  October  3,  1973.  Appointed  in  1955,  by  Governor 
George  Leader,  Mr.  Smith  served  the  Commission  until 
1972,  representing  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

A former  president  and  national  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Mr.  Smith 
was  also  affiliated  with  the  Jefferson  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
Waynesburg  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Greene  County  Con- 
servation League,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 
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TAKIH6  A CLOSER  LOOK 


hy  Tom  Fegely 


The  Miracle  Of 
Metamorphosis 

A tiny  lace-winged  mayfly  sudden- 
ly appeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  Struggling  to  free  itself 
from  the  watery  home  which  served 
as  a nursery  during  the  past  year,  it 
fluttered  and  skittered  across  the 
riffles.  Finding  the  going  a bit  uncer- 
tain, it  finally  broke  free  and  drifted 
upstream  a few  yards  before  once 
again  settling  atop  the  water. 

Aware  of  the  disturbance  above 
him,  a foot-long  rainbow  took  the 
first  fly  of  the  evening,  barely  rip- 
phng  the  surface  in  his  strike.  But 
more  mayflies  soon  began  to  dance 
across  the  water.  In  fact,  hundreds 
of  them  were  soon  in  evidence  and 
more  trout  took  advantage  of  the 
struggling,  defenseless  insects.  A 
“hatch”  was  on. 

The  long,  strange  process  by  which 
a crawhng,  wingless  insect  trans- 
forms into  a beautiful  winged  adult 
is  called  “metamorphosis.”  Everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  stages  through 
which  a caterpillar  passes  before  be- 
coming a butterfly  but  the  aquatic 
life  cycles  are  more  difficult  to  ob- 
serve. 

The  sequence  through  egg,  larva, 
pupa,  and  adult  is  referred  to  as 
complete  metamorphosis  and  is  a 
characteristic  of  caddis  flies,  fish 
flies,  alderflies,  crane  flies  and  hell- 


grammites.  The  familiar  caddis 
usually  goes  through  its  larval  and 
pupal  stage  in  a stone,  sand,  or 
stick  case  which  protects  it.  The 
amount  of  gravel  found  in  a trout’s 
stomach,  however,  is  evidence  of 
their  liking  for  these  larvae. 

The  majority  of  trout  stream  in- 
sects go  through  a slightly  difi^erent 
type  of  life  cycle  known  as  incom- 
plete metamorphosis.  Although  they 
too  start  life  as  eggs,  the  young  in- 
sects have  six  legs  and,  except  for 
the  lack  of  wings,  are  similar  to  the 
adults.  Mayflies,  stone  flies,  damsel- 
flies  and  dragonflies  all  go  through  a 
“nymph”  period  during  which  they 
must  avoid  hungry  fish. 

Walk  along  the  edge  of  a pond  or 
stream  and  you’re  likely  to  come 
across  the  cast  skins  of  a stone  fly 
or  dragonfly  nymph.  These  brittle 
outer  skeletons  preserve  in  exactly 
the  same  forms  as  the  aquatic 
nymphs. 

Whether  caddis  fly,  stone  fly,  may- 
fly, or  dragonfly,  when  the  time 
comes  to  leave  the  water  and  become 
a creature  of  the  air,  each  has  its 
own  method  of  escape.  The  mayfly 
casts  off  from  the  bottom,  struggles 
to  the  surface  and  rides  there  until 
it  gets  free.  As  it  comes  from  the 
water  it  is  known  as  a “dun.”  This  is 
to  distinguish  it  from  a second  “spin- 
ner” stage  which  it  undergoes  while 
on  land. 

Unlike  the  mayfly,  the  stone  fly 


nymph  crawls  out  on  a protruding 
rock  to  escape  from  its  skin  This 
draws  less  attention  from  trout  than 
does  the  struggling  mayfly.  The  t ad- 
dis  fly,  like  the  mayfly,  has  to  swim 
to  the  surface  to  free  itself,  thereby 
attracting  considerable  attention  from 
hungry  trout  or  bass. 

During  the  winter  months,  when 
water  temperatures  approach  freez- 
ing, trout  eat  little  but  the  insects 
continue  to  feed  and  grow.  By  the 
time  the  lean  hard  winter  is  at  an 
end,  the  warmer  waters  of  Spring 
trigger  not  only  the  trouts’  appetites, 
but  the  hatching  of  the  flies  as  well. 

Although  unlike  the  transformation 
that  caddis  flies  go  through,  frogs 
also  experience  a metamorphic 
change. 

Beginning  life  in  a jellylike  mass 
of  eggs,  hundreds  of  tiny  tadpoles 
hatch  and  begin  to  feed — and  be  fed 
upon.  By  summer's  end  they’ve  ma- 
tured into  an  intermediate  stage 
somewhere  between  a gill-breathing 
larva  and  a lung-breathing  adult.  The 
fish-like,  two  chambered  heart  of  the 
tadpole  is  now  transformed  to  three- 
chambers.  The  tail  shortens  and 
limbs  become  evident.  Soon  the  frog 
can  leave  the  water  completely  and 
hunt  for  insects  in  the  grasses  along 
the  shore. 

Nature  certainly  had  an  ulterior 
motive  in  demanding  that  some  of  its 
water  creatures  go  through  meta- 
morphosis in  their  growing  process. 
The  time  it  takes  for  these  millions 
to  mature  assures  a steady  supply  of 
food  to  the  fish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  in  our  ponds,  lakes,  and 
streams. 


◄ Successfully  transformed 
from  an  aquatic  nymph 
to  a creature  of  the  air, 
the  dragonfly  waits  for 
the  sun  to  dry  its 
wings  completely 
before  flying  away. 


Metamorphosis  of  this  ► 
frog  is  almost  complete. 
Only  a tail  stump, 
which  will  be  absorbed 
in  a few  more  weeks, 
remains  as  a reminder 
of  its  larval  life. 
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